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ADVERTISEMENT. 


jVlosT  of  the  principles  and  reasonings  contained 
in  this  volume  were  published  in  a  work  in  three 
volumes,  called  A  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  ;  a 
work  which  the  author  had  projected  before  he  left 
College,  and  which  he  wrote  and  published  not  long 
after.     But  not  finding  it  successful,  he  was  sensi- 
ble of  his  error  in  going  to  the  press  too  early,  and 
he  cast  the  whole  anew  in  the  following  pieces  ; 
where  some  negligences  in  his  former  reasoning,  and 
more  in  the  expression,  are,  he  hopes,  corrected. 
Yet  several  writers,  who  have  honoured  the  Author's 
Philosophy  with  answers,  have  taken  care  to  direct 
all  their  batteries  against  that  juvenile  work,  which 
the  Author  never  acknowledged,  and  have  affected 
to  triumph  in  any  advantages  which,  they  imagined, 
they  had  obtained  over  it ;  a  practice  very  contrary 
to  all  rules  of  candour  and  fair-dealing,  and  a  strong 
instance  of  those  polemical  artifices,  which  a  bigot- 
ted  zeal  thinks  itself  authorised  to  employ.     Hence- 
forth the  author  desires,  that  the  following  Pieces 
may  alone  be  regarded  as  containing  his  philosophi- 
cal sentiments  and  principles. 
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SECTION  I. 


OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SPECIES  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

JVLoiiAX  philosophy,  or  the  science  o(  human  nature,  may 
be  treated  after  two  different  manners ;  each  of  which  has 
its  peculiar  merit,  and  may  contribute  to  the  entertain- 
ment, instruction  and  reformation  of  mankind.  The  one 
considers  man  chiefly  as  bom  for  action ;  and  as  influen- 
ced in  his  measures  by  taste  and  sentiment ;  pursuing  one 
object,  and  avoiding  another,  according  to  the  value  which 
these  objects  seem  to  possess,  and  according  to  the  light 
in  which  they  present  themselves.  As  virtue,  of  all  ob- 
jects, is  allowed  to  be  the  most  valuable,  this  species  of 
philosophers  paint  her  in  the  most  amiable  colours ;  bor- 
rowing fdl  helps  from  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  treating 
their  subject  in  an  easy  and  obvious  manner,  and  such  as 
is  best  fitted  to  please  the  imagination,  and  engage  the 
affections.  They  select  the  most  striking  observations 
and  instances  from  common  life ;  place  opposite  charac- 
ters in  a  prefer  contrast ;  and  alluring  us  into  the  paths 
of  virtue  by  the  views  of  glory  and  happiness,  direct  our 
steps  in  these  paths  by  the  soundest  precepts  and  most 
illustrious  examples.  They  make  us  feel  the  difference 
between  vice  and  virtue ;  they  excite  and  regulate  our 
sentiments ;  and  so  they  can  but  bend  our  hearts  to  the 
love  of  probity  and  true  honour,  they  think  that  they  have 
fully  attained  the  end  of  aU  their  labours. 
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The  other  species  of  philosophers  consider  man  in  the 
light  of  a  reasonable  rather  than  an  active  being,  and  en- 
deavour to  form  his  understanding  more  than  cultivate  his 
manners.    They  regard  human  nature  as  a  subject  of  spe- 
culation ;  and  with  a  narrow  scrutiny  examine  it,  in  order 
to  find  those  principles  which  regulate  our  und^standing, 
excite  our  sentiments,  and  make  us  approve  or  blame  any 
particular  object,  action,  or  behaviour.     They  think  it  a 
reproach  to  all  literature,  that^philosophy  should  not  yet 
have  fixed,  beyond  controversy,  the  fijundation  of  tnot&ls, 
reasoning,  and  criticism ;  and  should  ibr  ever  tiHk  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  vice  and  virtue,  beauty  add  defornii- 
ty,  without  being  able  to  determine  the  source  of  those 
distinctions.     While  they  attempt  this  arduous  task,  they 
are  deterred  by  no  difiiculties ;  but  pi*oceeding  ftoxA  paiT- 
ticular  instances  to  general  principles,  they  still  push  on 
their  inquiries  to  principles  more  general,  and  rdst  not 
satisfied  till  they  arrive  at  those  original  principles;  by 
which,  in  every  science,  all  human  curiosity  must  be 
bounded.    Though  their  speculations  seem  abstract,  and 
even  unintelligible  to  common  readers,  they  aim  at  the 
approbation  of  the  learned  and  the  wise ;  and  think  them- 
selves sufficiently  compensated  for  the  labour  of  their 
whole  lives,  if  they  can  discover  some  hidden  truths, 
which  may  contribute  to  the  instruction  of  posterity. 

It  is  certain  that  the  easy  arid  obvious  philosophy  will 
always,  with  the  generality  of  mankind,  have  the  preference 
above  the  accurate  and  abstruse ;  and  by  many  will  be  re- 
commended, not  only  as  more  agreeable,  but  fnore  useful, 
than  the  other.  It  enters  more  into  colnmoti  fife ;  moulds 
the  heart  and  afifections ;  and,  by  toucliihg  those  principles 
which  actuate  men,  reforms  their  conduct,  and  brings  them 
nearer  to  that  model  of  perfection  which  it  describes.    On 
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the  contrary)  the  abstruse  philosophy?  being  fiwnded  on  a 
tarn  of  wind*  which  cannot  enter  into  buyiness  and  action, 
vanishes  when  the  philosopher  leaves  the  shade  and  comes 
into  open  c}ay ;  nor  can  its  principles  easily  retain  any  in- 
fluence over  our  conduct  and  behaviour.  The  feelings 
of  our  heart}  the  agitation  of  our  passions,  the  vehemence 
of  our  a0*ectic>ns,  dissipate  all  its  conclusions,  and  reduce 
the  profound  philosopher  to  a  mere  plebeian. 

This  also  must  be  confessed^  that  the  most  durable,  a» 
well  as  justest  faine^  has  been  acquired  by  the  easy  philo- 
sciphy;  e^  th^t  abstract  reasoners  seem  hitherto  to  have 
eqjoy^ed  only  a  momentary  reputation,  from  the  caprice  or 
^gUPrance  of  their  own  age,  but  have  not  been  able  to  sup- 
port their  renown  with  more  equitable  posterity,  {t  is  easy 
lor  a  profound  phUosc^her  to  commit  a  mistake  in  his  sub* 
tile  reyasonings ;  and  one  mistake  is  the  necessary  parent 
of  aw^ther^  while  he  pushes  on  his  consequences,  and  is 
notdeten:^  from  embracing  any  conclusion,  by  its  un- 
usual appearance,  or  its  contradiction  to  popul^  opinion. 
Sut  a  philosn^er,  who  purposes  only  to  represent  the 
commop  sense  ^f  mankind  in  mora  beautiful  and  more  ^i- 
g^g.qotowrs,  if  by  accideat  be  falls  «to  error,  gpes  no 
farther ;  but  renewing  his  appeal  to  common  sense,  and 
the  natural  sentiments  of  the  mind,  returns  into  the  right 
path,  and  secures  himself  from  any  dangerous  illusions. 
The  fiEupoie  of  Cicero  flourishes  at  present;  but  that  of 
Aristotle  is  utterly  decayed.  La  Bruyere  passes  the  seas, 
and  still  maintains  his  reputation ;  but  the  glory  of  Male- 
branche  is  confined  to  .his  own  nation,  and  to  his  own 
age.  And  Addison^  perhaps,  will  be  read  with  pleasure, 
when  Locke  shall  be  entirely  for^^otten^ 

The  mere  philosopher  is  a  character  which  is  common* 
ly  but  little  acceptable  in  the  world,  as  being  supposed  to 
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contribute  nothing  either  to  the  advantage  or  pleasure  of 
society,  while  he  lives  remote  from  communication  with 
mankind,  and  is  wrapped  up  in  principles  and  notions 
equally  remote  from  their  comprehension.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mere  ignorant  is  still  more  despised ;  nor  is  any 
thing  deemed  a  surer  sign  of  an  illiberal  genius^  in  an  age 
and  nation  where  the  sciences  flourish,  than  to  be  entirely 
destitute  of  all  relish  for  those  lioUe  entertainments.  The 
most  perfect  character  is  supposed  to  lie  between  those 
extremes ;  retaining  an  equal  ability  and  taste  for  books, 
company,  and  business ;  preserving  in  conversation  that 
discernment  and  delicacy  which  arise  from  poKte  letters ; 
and,  in  business,  that  .probity  and  accuracy  which  are  the 
natural  result  of  a  just  philosophy.  In  order  to  diffuse 
and  cultivate  so  accomplished  a  character,  nothing  can  be 
more  useful  than  compositions  of  the  easy  style  and  man- 
ner, which  draw  not  too  much  from  life,  require  no  deep 
application  or  retreat  to  be  comprehended,  and  send  back 
the  student  among  mankind  fiiU  of  noble  sentiments  and 
wise  precepts,  applicable  to  every  exigence  of  human  life. 
By  means  of  such  compositions,  virtue  becomes  amiable, 
science  agreeable,  company  instructive,  and  rietirement 
entertaining. 

Man  is  a  reasonable  being ;  and,  as  such,  receives  from 
science  his  proper  food  and  nourishment :  But  so  narrow 
are  the  bounds  of  human  understanding,  that  little  satis- 
faction can  be  hoped  for  in  this  particular,  either  from  the 
extent  or  security  of  his  acquisitions.  Man  is  a  sociable, 
no  less  than  a  reasonable  being :  But  neither  can  he  always 
enjoy  company  agreeable  and  amusing,  or  preserve  the 
proper  relish  for  them.  Man  is  also  an  active  being ;  and, 
from  that  disposition,  as  well  as  from  the  various  necessi- 
ties of  human  life,  must  submit  to  business  and  occupation ; 
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But  the  mind  requires  some  relaxation,  and  cannot  always 
suj^rt  its  ben|;  to  care  and  industry.  It  seems,  then,  that 
nature  has  pointed  oiit  a  mixed  kind  of  life  as  most  suitable 
jto.the  human  race,  and  secretly  admnmisfaed  them  to  allow 
i^e  of  these  biases  to  cbraw  too  much,  so  as  to  incapaci- 
.tate  them  for  other  occupations  and  entertainments.  In- 
•dulge  your  passion  for  science,  says  she,  but  let  your 
sci^xce  be  human,  an4  sudi  as  may  have  a  direct  reference 
to  action  and .  society.  Abstruse  thought  and  profound 
researchfa  I  prohibit,  and  will  severely  punish,  by  the 
pcaisive  melancholy  which  they  introduce,  by  the  endless 
uncertainty  iii  which  they  involve  you,  and  by  the  cold 
.reception  ycKu:  pretended  discoveries  shall  meet  with, 
whcii  conutuinicated.  Be  a  philosopher ;  but,  amidst  all 
-your  philosophy,  be  still  a  man^ 

Were  the  generality  of  mankind  contented  to  prefer 
.the  easy  philos(^hy  to  thie  abstract  and  profound,  without 
ihrxmiag^  aiiiy  blame  or  contempt  on  the  latter,  it  might 
not  be  improper,^  perhaps,  to  comply  with  this  general 
opinion,  and  alloiw  every  man  to  enjoy,  witbout  opposition, 
his  own  taste  and  sentiment  But  as  the  matter  is  often 
carried  farther,  even  to  the.absfdiite  rejecting  of  all  pro- 
found reasonii]^  or  what  is  commonly  aiHed  metapkgsicf^ 
-.we  shall  now  juroceed  to  consider  what  can  reasonably  be 
pleaded  in  their  behalf* 

We  may!  begin  with  observing,  that  one  considerable 
advantage  which  results  firom  the  accurate  and  abstract 
philosophy,  is  its  subserviency  to  this  easy  and  humane  ; 
which,  without  the  former,  dsui  Qever  attain  a.  sufficient 
.de^ee  of  e:im:tiiess  in  its  i^timents,  precepts,  or  reason- 
ings. AU'poUte  letters  are  nothing  but  pictures  of  human 
life  in  variqua  attitudes  tod  situations,  and  inspire  us  wiUi 
.  different  sentjiinents  ot  {praise  or  blarney  admiration  or  ri^ 
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dicule»  aceorduig  tp  ike  qdaiitim  of  ihe  object  iahmk  tlMy 
«et  before  us.  Aa  artist  must  be  better  dQalified  tof  eoo^ 
eeed  in  this  uodertakingy  wha^  besides  a  delicate  taste  amI 
a  quick  apprehensiooy  possesses  an  aociirate  haamleig^  of 
the  internal  fabric,  the  Gyrations  of  the  iindersbmdaig^ 
the  workings  of  the  passions^  apd  the  yarious  species  of 
sentiment  which  discrimipate  vice  and  virtue^  Hq(W  ^pfixhr 
fill  soever  this  inward  nfeasch  or  inquiry  may  appear,  it  be* 
comes  ii)  some  n^easiire  requisite  to  those  who  woiild  de- 
scribe with  supcf  ss  the  obvious  and  outward'  appearances 
of  life  and  maqners.  llie  anatainist  presents  to  the  eyp 
the  most  hideous,  and  disagme^ible  objects,  but  his  scknee 
is  useful  to  the  painter  in  delineating  efen  a  Yesos  pr  an 
Helen.  WhilQ  the  latter  ejnploys  allthe  Tiohest  xetours 
of  his  art,  and  gives  his  figures  this  most  graceful  iEqid:m|- 
gaging  «iM,  he  mustatUl  carry  his  attontiff.  to  the mward 
Structure  ol  the  human  body,  the  portion  ofth^  pmsdes, 
the  fabric  of  the  bones,  and  the  use  and  ^giiTQ  of  wmry 
part  or  organ.  Accuracy  is,  in  every  casc^  a4vantageous 
,p>  beauty,  and  just  reasoning  to  delicate  sehtiiq^i.  In 
rwi  would  we  exalt  the  one  by  depreciating  ike  other* 

i^e^ides,  we  may  observe,  in  every  art  or  profession, 
^Vjen  t|u>5e  which  most  concern  life  or  Qctioii,  that  a  spirit 
of  accuracy,  however  acquired,  carries  all  of  tbeih  nearer 
their  perfection,  and  renders  them  more  siibsemd^t  to  the ' 
interests  of  society.  A^d  tfaon^  a  philoscpl^er  may  live 
remote  from  business,  the  genius  of  philosophy,  if^c^eluUy 
cultivated  by  s^v^al,  most  gradually  diffiise  itself  tfaiHMigll* 
out  the  whole  society,  and  bestow  a  similar  correctness  on 
every  aft  qr  (tailing.  The  politician  will  acquire  gv^fiter 
foresight  and  9UJt)tilty  in  tfa^  subdividing  and>abncingof 
power ;  the  lawyer  more  method  and  finer  principles  in 
his  reasonings ;  a^d  the  general  more  regularity  in  his 
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The  stability  of  ij^d^ipii  gov^mipe^  nboveth^  AU^fsqW 
imd  ^h^  aocurji^y  of  modern  p^osophy,  b^veapprpv^di 
luid  probably  will  istiU  u^pp^y^  by  simUar  girftdfttioij^s. 

Werff  there  np  advantage  tq  be  reaped  &op  th^fie  ^tUr 
dies  bcgropd  the  gr^ificat^^i  pf  aa  uu^ocent  car<9si^i  yet 
ought  not  even  this  to  be  despised,  as  being  afi  ^c^sp^pia 
to  those  hw  sa&  and  I^aripiles^  pleasures  which  f  r^  b^^tpw- 
^  on  the  hupifin  race.  The  sweetest  ^ud  v^9st  ino||eA- 
siive  pfith  of  Ufe  leads  tbrp^l^  the  avei^iies  o£  sci^pce  mi 
leflrqipg;  »Bd  wltoevev  cfui  ^itkef  r^iqove  say  qbetruC' 
tipns  ia  t^  W9y,  or  open  up  i^y  nev  pr^p^p^  oMght  $p 
far  to  b^  esteeiv^ed  a  henef^^tpr  ^q  macdcind*  A^d  ^pugh 
^hese  refiew«?hf«l  m^y  §Bpear  p^lsJfwl  f^fld  fstigwfc  It  is 
VR^  fpm^  BQuinds  a$i  ^^ith  ^aoie  bodie^f,  ^1^^  ba^Qg  ^Jl^r 
dowfd  vith  viporouis  and  flprid  h<^f4ths  req^if^  )|evere  ev 
fipf^^et  and  rfap  a  plt^a^nrp  frpRi  ^at,  tp  the  g^5Wrality 
of  qmifcinda  may  s^em  burdenpopfie  fipd  laboripys,  Oh- 
Wirityn  ij^^^«4  is  painful  to  the  wnd  a%  weU  a$  tp  the 
fye  5  hmi  t»  t^iug  light  frpip  pbscnrity,  by  what^er  la- 
haar,  m^st  hqi^  b^  delightftil  and  yejoi^aag. 

But  this  f^if^mty^  i^  the  profpu^id  wrt  abstract  phi- 

los^phy,  is  «>lyeq|?d  tO|  B<|t  Mly  ^»  pmM  and  ffttigiWg, 
hut  aa  the  inevitable  sm^0  of  vn<?w^inty  fn^d  erwr. 
Heyf,  indeeds  Kes  th^  ju^t^gt  apd  mpst  plfrti^iblp  pbj^ctio^ 
^in^l  a  eon^id?JfaJWle  par4  p^  w^aphysi^fe  tl#t  ijiey  iwce 
not  properly  a  seiene^,  ^(  arisebi  either  fr^m  the  firuitlefs 

effi)r4i$  pf  hj^in^n  vanity*  which  wpnld  p^^tp^e  itttQ  »i*- 
jf cts  utterly  init^^es^ble  to  the  understat^din^  PI?  fropi 
th^  pr^ft  of  p^utar  sup^rstitiona,  whkhi.  b^g  wabl^  (o 
<Mend  then^selves  on  fWr  ground*  ra«e  :thete  entangling 

brambles  to  ^ovfr  and  protept  th^ii?  Weahm^w*  Chased 
froni  the  open  country,  Ae§e  robberc^  fty  into,  the  forest, 
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and  lie  in  wait  to  break  in  upon  every  unguarded  avenue 
of  the  mind,  and  overwhelm  it  with  religious  fears  and 
prejudices.  The  stoutest  antagonist,  if  he  remit  his  watch 
a  moment,  is  oppressed ;  and  many,  through  cowardice 
and  folly,  open  the  gates  to  the  enemies,  and  willingly 
receive  them  with  reverence  and  submission  as  their  le- 
gal sovereigns. 

But  is  this  a  sufficient  reason  why  philosophers  should 
desist  from  such  researches,  and  leave  superstition  still  in 
possession  of  her  retreat  ?  Is  it  not  proper  to  draw  an  op- 
posite conclusion,  and  perceive  the  necessity  of  carrying 
the  war  into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  enemy  ?  In 
vain  do  we  hope,  that  men,  from  frequent  disappointment^ 
will  at  last  abandon  such  airy  sciences,  and  discover  the 
proper  province  of  human  reason ;  for,  besides  that  many 
persons  find  too  sensible  an  interest  in  perpetually  recall- 
ing such  topics,  besides  this,  I  say,  the  motive  of  blind 
despair  can  never  reasonably  have  place  in  the  sciences ; 
since,  however  unsuccessful  former  attempts  may  have  pro- 
ved, there  is  still  room  to  hope,  that  the  industry,  good 
fortune,  or  improved  sagacity  of  succeeding  generations, 
may  reach  discoveries  unknown  to  former  ages.  Each 
adventurous  genius  will  still  leap  at  the  arduous  prize, 
and  find  himself  stimulated,  rather  than  discouraged,  by 
the  failures  of  his  predecessors;  while  he  hopes  that  the 
glory  of  achieving  so  hard  an  adventure  is  reserved  for 
him  alone.  The  only  method  of  freeing  laming  at  once 
from  these  abstruse  questions,  is  to  inquire  seriously  into 
the  niature  of  human  understanding,  and  show,  from  an 
exact  analysis  of  its  powers  and  capacity,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  fitted  for  such  remote  and  abstruse  subjects.  We 
must  submit  to  this  fatigue,  in  order  to  live  at  ease  ever 
after ;  and  must  cultivate  true  metaphysics  with  some  care,^ 
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in  order  to  destroy  the  false  and  adulterated.  Indolence, 
which  to  some  persons  affords  a  safeguard  against  this  de- 
ceitiul  philosophy,  is,  with  others,  overbalanced  by  curio- 
sity ;  and  despair,  which  at  some  moments  prevails,  may 
give  place  afterwards  to  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations. 
Accurate  and  just  reasoning  is  the  only  catholic '  remedy 
fitted  for  all  persons  and  all  dispositions,  and  is  alone  able 
to  subvert  that  abstruse  philosophy  and  metaphysical  jar- 
gon, which,  being  mixed  up  with  popular  superstition, 
renders  it  in  a  manner  impenetrable  to  careleiss  reasoners, 
and  gives  it  the  air  of  science  and  wisdom. 

Besides  this  advantage  of  rejecting,  after  deliberate  in- 
quiry, the  most  uncertain  and  disagreeable  part  of  learn- 
ing, there  are  many  positive  advantages,  which  result  from 
an  accurate  scrutiny «into  the  powers  and  faculties  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  is  remarkable,  concerning  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  that  though  most  intimately  present  to  us,  yet, 
whenever  they  become  the  object  of  reflection,  they  seem 
involved  in  obscurity ;  nor  can  the  eye  readily  find  those 
lines  and  boundaries  which  discriminate  and  distinguish 
them.  The  objects  are  too  fine  to  remain  long  in  the  same 
aspect  or  situation ;  and  must  be  apprehended  in  an  in- 
stant, by  a  superior  penetration,  derived  from  nature,  and 
improved  by  habit  and  reflection.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  science,  barely  to  know  the  dif- 
ferent operations  of.the  mind,  to  separate  them  from  each 
other,  to  class  them  under  their  proper  heads^  and  to  cor- 
rect all  that  seeming  disorder,  in  which  they  lie  involved, 
when  made  the  object  of  reflection  and  inquiry.  This  task 
of  ordering  and  distinguishing,  which  has  no  itterit,  when 
performed  with  regard  to  external  bodies,  the  objects  of 
our  senses,  rises  in  its  value,  when  directed  towards  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  in  proportion  to  the  difliculty  and 
labour  which  we  meet  with  in  performing  it.     And  if  we 
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C«m  go-  W  farther  thaw  this  mentiil  geography,  pr  delin^ft^ 
tiQQ,  ^f  thQ  di$tinpt  parts  j^nd  powers  of  the  loind,  it  i»  ^t 
l^fi^t  a  satisfaction  to  go  so  far ;  and  th^  more  obvious 
this  science  may  appear,  (and  it  is  by  no  means  obviQu^i) 
the  more  contemptible  still  must  the  ignorance  pf  it  be  es- 
teemed, in  all  pretenders  to  learning  and  philpsoph)^* 

Nor  can  there  remain  any  $nspicion,  that  this  science  is 
uncertain  and  chhwwcal ;  unless  we  should  entertain  suc|i 
a  scepticism  as  is  entirely  subversive  of  all  speculatipn,  and 
even  action.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mind  is  en- 
dowed with  several  powers  and  faculties,  that  these  powers 
are  .distinct  from,  each  oth^r,  that  what  is  really  distinct 
to  the-  ipinpiediate  perception  may  be  distingui^he4  by  r^- 
flecticox ;  and  consequently,  that  there  is  a  truth  and  false- 
hood  in  all  propositions. on  this  subject?  and  a  truth  and 
falsehood  which  lie  not  beyond  the  compass  of  human  un- 
derstandingf  There  are  nnmy  obvious  distinctions  of  this 
I^ind,  such. as  those  between  the  will  and  understanding, 
the  imagination  and  passions,  which  fall  withifi  the  com- 
prehension of  every  human  creature  \  and  the  finer  and 
more  philosophical  distinctions  are  no  less  real  and  cer- 
tain, though  more  difficult  to  be  comprehended.  Some 
instances,  especially  late  ones,  of  success  in  these  inqui- 
ries, may  give  us  a  juster  notion  of  the  certainty  and  soli- 
dity of  this  branch  of  learning.  And  shall  we  este^  it 
worthy  the  labour  of  a  philosopher  to  give  us  a  true  sys- 
tem of  the  planets,  and  adjust  the  position  and  order  of 
those  remote  bodies ;  while  we  affect  to  overlook  those 
who,  with  so  much  success,  ddineate  the  parts  of  the 
mind,  in  which  we  are  so  intimately  concerned  ? 

But  may  we  not  hope,  that  philosophy,  if  cultivated 
with  care,  and  encouraged  by  the  attention  of  thepubliC) 
may  carry  its  researches  still  farther,  and  discpver  al;  leas|, 
in  some  degree,  the  secret  springs  and  principles  by  whicfi 
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th6  human  mind  is  actunted  in  itii  Of^ei'atioA  ?  Astmno- 
mers  had  k>ng  contented  themselves  trith  proring,  firotn 
the  phenomena,  the  tl'ue  mbtions^  order,  and  magnitude 
of  the  heavenly  bodied ;  till  a  {)failosapher,  at  last,  arbse, 
who  seems)  from  the  happiest  reasoning)  to  have  also  de^ 
t^mitied  the  lawd  and  forces,  by  which  the  ret^dititidns  of 
the  planet^  are  govei^tied  and  directed^  The  like  han  bee^ 
performed  with  regard  to  other  parts  of  nature.  And 
there  is  no  reasoii  to  despair  of  equal  success  in  out*  in- 
quiries Cbhcerning  the  metital  powers  and  etidliomy,  if  pi^o^ 
neeuted  with  equal  <iapadity  and  caution.  It  H  prbbsble, 
that  6ne  operation  tod  i^rim^iple  of  the  mind  depends  ou 
another ;  which,  Again^  may  be  resolved  into  ohe  ttidte 
general  and  universal :  And  how  far  these  researches  lUay 
pdsslbly  be  carried.  It  will  be  difficult  for  us,  before,  or  even 
Ifl^r,  a  careful  trial,  exactly  to  determine.  .  This  is  cer- 
laift,  that  attempts  of  this  kind  are  every  day  made  even 
by  thofee  who  philosophize  the  most  negligently:  And  no- 
thing can  be  more  requisite  thah  to  enter  upon  the  enter- 
prise with  thorough  care  and  attention ;  that,  if  it  lie  with- 
in the  compass  of  human  understanding,  it  may  at  last  be 
hlrp{)ily  acMeved ;  if  not,  it  may,  however,  be  rejected 
Wift  Some  ^tMifidehce  and  security.  Tnis  last  conclusion, 
iiiiteiyjid  not  desirable ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  embraced  too 
fttehfy:  Foi'  h<yw  mueh  mu6t  we  diminish  from  the  beau- 
f^lihd  value  oT  this  species  of  philosophy,  upoii  such  a  sup- 
posltldn  ?  Moralists  have  hitherto  been  accustomed,  when 
they  eonsidered  the  vaiit  multitude  and  diversity  of  those 
attiohs  llrat  excHe  our  approbation  or  dislike^  to  ^search 
fbi*  sbuSe  cditimon  principle,  on  which  this  variety  of  sen- 
ti&iefats  might  depend.  And  though  they  have  sometimes 
carried  the  matter  too  far,  by  their  passion  for  some  one 
general  prln<^iple ;  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that 
they  are  excusable  in  expecting  to  find  some  general  prin- 
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.ciples,  into  which  all  the  vices  and  virtues  were  justly  to 
be  resolved.  The  like  has  been  the  endeavour  of  critics, 
logicians,  and  even  politicians :  Nor  have  their  attempts 
been  wholly  unsuccessful ;  though  perhaps  longer  time, 
greater  accuracy,  and  more  ardent  application,  may  bring 
these  sciences  still  nearer  their  perfection.  To  throw  up 
at  once  all  pretensions  of  this  kind,  may  justly  be  deemed 
more  rash,  precipitate,  and  dogmatical,  than  even  the  bold- 
est and  most  affirmative  philosophy,  that  has  ever  attempt- 
ed to  impose  its  crude  dictates  and  principles  on  mankind. 

^Wliat  though  these  reasonings  concerning  human  na- 
ture seem  abstract,  and  of  difficult  comprehension,  this 
affi)rds  no  presumption  of  their  falsehood.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  impossible,  that  what  has  hitherto  escaped 
so  many  wise  and  profound  philosophers,  can  be  very  ob- 
vious and  easy.  And  whatever  pains  these  researches  may 
cost  us,  we  may  think  ourselves  sufficiently  rewarded,  not 
only  in  point  of  profit  but  of  pleasure,  if,  by  that  means, 
we  can  make  any  addition  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  in 
subjects  of  such  unspeakable  importance. 

But  as,  after  all^  the  abstractedness  of  these  speculations 
is  no  recommendation,  but  rather  a  disadvantage  to  them, 
and  as  this  difficulty  may  perhaps  be  surmounted  by  care 
and  art,  and  the  avoiding  of  all  unnecessary  detail,  we 
have,  in  the  following  inquiry,  attempted  to  throw  some 
light  upon  subjects,  from  which  uncertainty  has  hitherto 
deterred  the  wise,  and  obscurity  the  ignorant.  Happy,  if 
we  can  unite  the  boundaries  of  the  different  species  of  phi- 
losophy, by  reconciling  profound  inquiry  with  clearness, 
and  truth  with  novelty  !  And  still  more  happy,  if  reason- 
ing in  this  easy  manner,  we  can  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  an  abstruse  philosophy,  which  seems  to  have  hi- 
therto served  only  as  a  shelter  to  superstition,  and  a  cover 
to  absurdity  and  error  ! 


SECTION  II. 


OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  IDEAS. 

JtbvSBY  one  will  reaidily  allow,  that  there  is  a  consideriiUe 
difierence  between  the  perceptions  of  the  mind,  when  a 
man  feds  the  pain  of  excessive  heat,  or  the  pleasure  of 
moderate  warmth ;  and  when  he  afterwards  recalls  to  his 
memory  this  sensation,  or  anticipates  it  by  his  imagina- 
tion. These  faculties  may  mimic  or  copy  the  perc^t^ons 
of  the  senses ;  but  they  never  can  entirely  reach  the  force 
and  vivacity  of  the  <mginal  sentiment*  The  utmost  we 
say  of  them^even  when  they  operate  with  greatest  vigour, 
is,  that  ..they  represent  their  object  in  so  lively  a  manner, 
ikal  we  coiold  almasi  say  we  feel  or  see  it :  But,  except 
the  miild  be  disordered  by  disease  or  madness,  they  ne* 
ver.can  arrive  at  such  a  pitch  of  vivacity,  as  to  render 
these  perceptions  altogether  undistinguishable.  All  the 
colours  of  poetry,  however  splendid,  can  never  paint  na- 
tural objects  in  such  a  manner  as  tomake  the  description 
be  taken  for  a  real  landscape.  The  most  lively  thought 
is  i^ill  inferior  to  the  dullest  saisation. 

We  may  db^rve  a  like  distinction  to  run  through  all 
the  other  perceptions  of  the  mind.  A  man  in  a  fit  of  an- 
ger is  actuated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  one  who 
only  thinks  of  that  emotion.  If  you  tell  me,  that  any  person 
is  in  lov^  I  easily  understand  your  meaning,  and  form  a 
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just  conception  of  his  situation;  but  never  can  mistake  that 
conception  for  the  real  disorders  and  agitations  of  the  pas- 
sion. When  we  reflect  on  our  past  sentiments  and  alFec- 
tions»  our  thought  is  a  fdidiftd  niirror^  and  copies  its  ob- 
jects truly ;  but  the  colours  which  it  employs  are  faint  and 
dull,  in  comparison  of  those  in  which  our  original  percep- 
tions were  clothed.  It  requires  no  nice  discernment  or  me- 
taphysical head  to  mark  the  distinction  between  them. 

Here,  therefore,  we  may  divide  all  the  perceptions  of  die 
mind  into  two  classes  or  species,  which  are  distinguished 
by  thtAt  difiei^e^  degrees  of  fe#^  and  vivlicit]^  The  l»kk 
for  6ib W  and  li  vcdy  ai^e  ooBMlioiily  ijlenbminated  THoimBM 
6t  l0fiA«»  Th«  btlier  iip«ci6S  wafitftniinit.i0  odt  Itagtogia 
and  111  ttiost  biJMfBi  I  mppo»^  bdefiiiseil  wtm  tii*  requiu 
site  f^  dhyy  htL%  i^iloMfpbiOttl  puppos^to  imnk  thoa  wom 
d^r  fl  g^eila}  tttm  cir  ilp^Uoiiditv  Ldt  4f^  tlier9fdfe,.QM 
a  little  fk^om,  and  dull  did»i  Iitpiiiilidioks ;  ettsfiopr^ 
thsit  W0#A  in  ft^  senis^  §<)ih«what  dififereiii-filoin.  tbetisilidi 
By  the  t/6tm  ^napp^e^Han^  fh«f),  I  mean  oU  our  moii«  U^i^ 
pet^€f{)tiofis^  when  W6  htia^  or  i^e^^  o^  feel,  or  lore^  0t  htt% 
or  d^dire^  or  wilL  And  iinpifei$$idnt  im  dlitingufisliwft 
frohi  ideasj  which  er^  the  less  lively  petcieptioiis,  of  whkl» 
\te  are  com^dous)  wlien  we  reflect  00  any  of  those  wn«H 
ticfAs  Of  movemeoti^  ikate  m^HfkoiesU 

Nothihg^  at  first  ti€f#>  mdy  s^em  iHOi^e  i]aiboi|itded>  tbioi^ 
the  th6ttgk  of  man;  which  itm only  osc^pei- all katean 
poorer  and  authority,  but  is^dt  ^v^  i^eiitiuixied  iHidiibtbt' 
limits  of  nature  and  rei^«  To  form  Hioiki^rs^  aiiA  jioia 
iticohgi^us  sIkd^e^a»d^{iMraM^^cOSltrtkJei]nflgii^ 
iio  inore  trouble  than  to'tfcoiideit^  ibeiftoi^t.nMttrfldi  aitd  fa- 
miliar obje<ls.  Atid  labile  th^  body  id  ODHiiied  to  one  fikh , 
net,  alori^  whidi  it  creet>ife.i<^ith  pAH^  aiid  difiiis«dty,  the^ 
thou^  caft  ill  art  hftsltaflt  tr««*p<)¥t  W  into  thd  iMSt  *- 
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tant  regioiift  of  theuniverse ;  or  even  beyond  the  imivccse^ 
into  the  wnboonded  ohaee,  wherenatnre  k  snjqioseA  tmlim 
in  total  ooafinion*  What  never  was  seen  or  h^anlo^niA^ 
yetbeeottdsived;  nor  is  any  thing  beyond  libe  power -of 
thought^  except  wbal  implieg  an  absdLatecoiofoadidaDiL  . 

Bat  tJM>u(^  onr  thonght  seems  to  possess  this  nnhowMk 
ed  liberty,  we  shall  find,  vpon  a  nearer  exmekmAmf  that 
It  is  reaUy  cei^ned  within  very  narrow  linuSs,  andidiat  al 
this  creative  power  of  the  mind  amoniUs  i»  no  more 'than 
the  fiEu^nlty  of  compounding,  transposmg,  augmenting^  or 
diminishing  the  materials  afforded  nsiby  the  s^nses4aidex« 
perienoe.  When  we  think  of  a  goldoi  mountain,^  wieoMly 
join  two  consisteol  ide|u^  gM  and  mcwMftiaii,  witkhshidi 
we  were  formerly  acquainted.  A  virtuoui^  horse  weean 
conceive ;  because,  from  our  own  feefing,  we  caaeohceivm 
▼irtue;  and  this  we  may  umte  to  the  figure  and  shape  of 
ahorse,  which  is  an  animal  fiunilinr  to  us.  Jn  short,  afl 
ihe  materials  of  thmking  are  derived  ^ther  from  our  onl* 
ward  ot  inward  sentiment :  The.  mixture  and  eemposiiioQ 
of  these  belongs  alone  to  the  mind  and  w31 :  Of,  to  eai^ 
press  myself  in  phflosophical  lai^oage,  all  our  ideas*csr 
more  feeble  pereeptions  are  copies  of  our  inpresskms  or 
more  lively  ones* 

To  prove  Ais,  tbe  two  following  argumenlis  will,  I  hope^ 
be  suffieient  FtrHf  When  we  analyse  our  thoughts  or 
ideas,  however  compounded  or  sublime,  we  always  &id 
that  th^  resolve  themselves  into  such  simple  ideas  as  were 
cc^ied  from  a  precedent  feeling  or  sentiment  Even  tfiose 
ideas,  which,  at  first  view,  seem  die  most  wide  cf  thts'dri* 
pQi^  «re  founds  upon  a  nearer  scrutiny,  to  be  derived  from 
it  The  idea  of  Go9,  as  meaning  an  mfimtely  intell^B|ent, 
wise,  and  good  Beings  arises  from  reflecting  on^the  opeiMf* 
tions  of  our  own  mind,  and  augmenting,  withdut  yniti 
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jdiose  qualities  of  goodness  andwisdom*.  We  may  prose^ 
rate'  tidsdiiquiry  to  what  length  we  please ;  where  we  shall 
idways  find,  that  every  idea  whicb  w^  exainihe  is  o^ied 
'from  a  similar  impression,  lliose  who  would  assert,  that 
this  position  is  not  universally  truci  nor  without  exceptiont 
Jiave  only  one,  and  that  an  easy,  method  of  refiitingit ;  by 
praducing  t3iat  idea,  which,  in  their  opinion,  ia  not  derived 
from  this  sQurce/  It  will  then  be  incumbtot  on  us,  if  we 
would  maintain  our  doctrine,  to  produce  the  impression' or 
iively  perception  whieh  corresponds  to  it* 
'  Seeottdliff  If  it  happen,  from  a  defect  of  the  orgaft,  that 
Ik  man  is  not  susoeptible  of  any  species  of  sensation,  we  al- 
mys&M  that  he  is  as  little  susceptible  of  the  correspon* 
dent  id^&  A  blind  man  can  form  no  notion  of  colours ; 
a  'deaf  man  of  sounds*  Restore  either  of  them  that  sense 
in  mhick  be  is  deficient ;  by  opening  this  new  inlet  for  his 
jsensattohs^  you  also  open  an  inl^t  for  the  ideas ;  and  he 
finds-  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  these  obj^ts.  The  case 
is  the  same^  if  the  object  proper  for  exciting  any  ^enslition 
has  never>been  applied  to  the  organ.  A  Laphinder  or  Ne? 
^o  has;-np  ndtion  of  the  reliih  of  wind.'  And  though  there 
are  few  or  no  instances  of  a  like  deficiency  in  die  mind« 
where  a  person  has  never  felt,  or  is  wholly  incap^le  of  a 
sentiinent  ox  passion  that  belongs  to  his  species,  yet  we  find 
the  same  ^servation  to  take  place  in  a  less,  degree.  A 
infiu  of  n(ild.  manners  can  form  no  idea  of  inveterate  r^ 
vtapge  or  ctUelty ;  nor  can  a  selfish  heart  easily  conceive 
the  heights  of  friendship  and  gen^osity.  It  is  readily  al^ 
lowed,; that  djier  beings  niay  possess  many  senses  of  lyhidbi. 
we^an  hd^e'no  conception ;  bec^se  the  ideas  of  them  have 
Itev/er  \h^  introdnced  to  us,  in  the  only  maimer  by  which 
an^idear  f^n  have  acoejs^s  to  the  mind,  to  wit,  by  the  actual 
ffsdii^  md Ji^nsation. 
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V  ■ 

Tliere  is»  hewerer,  one  contradictory  phenomenon^ 
which  may  prove^  that  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  (dr 
ideas  to  arise^  independent  of  their  Correspondent  impres* 
si<ms.  I  believe  it  will  readily  be  dkwed,-  that  ^  iseveral 
dist^ct  ideas  of  cdour,  which  enter  by  die  eye,  or^  Ihose 
of  sptt&d,  which  are  conveyed  by  the  ear^  are  really  diF' 
ferent  fro&i  each  other,  though,  at  the  same  tiine^  redem-^ 
bliBg.  Now,  if  thb  be  true  of  different  colours,  it  must 
be  no  lesii  so  of  the  different  shades  of  th^-same  cold^; 
and  each  shade  produces  a  distinct  idea,  independent  of 
the:  rest«  For  if  this  should  be  denied,  it  is  posmble,  by 
the  condnuai  gradation  of  shades,  to  run  a  colour  inseh^ 
sitdy  into  what  is  most  remote  frotn  it ;  and  If  you  wih  not 
allow  any  of  the  means  to  be  dlffeifent,  you  cannot,  wifh^ 
out  absurdity,  deny  the  extremes  to  be  the  same.  ^  Sup^ 
pose,  therefore,  a  person  to  hare  enjoyed  his  sight  for 
thir^  yeal*s,  and  to  have  become  perfectly  iacquainted  #ith 
colours  of  all  kinds,  except  one  particular  shade  of  blu^ 
for  instance,  which  it  never  has  be^  his  fertile  to  meet 
wkh ;  let  all  liie  different  shades  of  that  colour,  excejH 
that  mxkf^^  one^  be  placed  before  him^'  descending  gra^ 
dually  fromi  the  deepest  to  the  lightest,  it  is  plain,  that  hh 
will  pereeive  a  blamk  where  that  shade  is  wanting,  and 
will  be  sen^ble  that  there  is  a  greater  distance  in  that 
place  between  the  contiguous  colours  thatir  in  any  other. 
Now  I  ask,  whether  it  be  possible  for  him,  from  his  own 
imagination,  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  raise  up  to  him- 
self the  idea  of  that  particular  shade,  though  it  had  never 
been  conveyed  to  him  by  his  senses?  I  believe  there  are 
few  but  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  can ;  and  this  may 
serve  as  a  proof,  that  the  simple  ideas  are  not  always,  in 
every  instance,  derived  from  the  correspondent  impres- 
sions, though  this  instance  is  so  singular,  that  it  is  scarce- 
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ly  worth  <mv  observiiig,  and  does  nol  merit,  that  ii^r  it 
akme  we  should  alter  our  genend  maxim^  ' 
.   Her^  therefore,  is  a  propositioi],  which  not  oaly  seenlfii 
in  itself  simple  and  intelligibie,  but  if  a  proper  use  wfn^ 
made  of  it,  might  render  every  dispute  equally  intelligiUef 
and  banish  all  that  jargon  which  has  so  long  jtafcen  p<^ 
session  of  metaphysical  reasonings,  and  drawn  disgrace 
upon  them.   All  ideas,  especially  abi^ifcct  opc9$  are  nato- 
rally  &int  and  obscure*  He  mind  has  but  a  blender  hold 
of  them.    They  are  i^t  to  be  confounded  with  oth^  !re«! 
sembling  ideas ;  and  when  we  have  often  eoiployed  an^ 
term,  though  without  n  distinct  meaning,  we  ate  apt  to 
imagine  it  has  a  determinate  idea  annexed  to  it.    On  the 
contrary,  all  impressions,  that  is,  all  sensations  either  out- 
ward or  inward,  are  strong  and  vivid^  Hie  limits  between 
them  are  mone  exactly  determined ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  &U 
into  any  error  or  mistake  with  regard  t6  them*    When 
we  entertain,  therefore,  any  suspicion  that  a  philoso|^cal 
term  is  empl<9ed  without  any  meaning  or  idea,  (aa  is  but 
too  frequent,}: we  need  but  inquire,  /rem  ^hai  mpneAkm 
i$  tkai  mipposed  idm  derwaif  And  if  it  be  impossible  (o 
assign  any,  this  will  serve  to  confirm  our  sus^iim*    B^ 
bringing  ideas  into  so  clear  a  light,  we  may  reascHaiifbly 
hcsge  to  remove  all  dispute,  which  may  arise  coneetning 
thdr  nature  and  reality  *• 


•  See  NOTi  [A-l 
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-ht  is  evident,  that  there  is  a  principle  of  connectio^li  be* 
4?ireen  the  different  thoughts  or  ideas  of  the  mindy  and 
■that,  in  their  appearance  to  the  memory  or  imaginatioii> 
ithey  iflbroduce  each  other  with  a  certain  depee  of  method 
and  regalarity*  In  oar  more  serious  thinking  or  disconrseb 
this  is  so  obserTable,  diat  any  particular  thought,  whidi 
breaks  in  upon  the  regular  tract  or  chain  of  ideas,  is  im- 
mediately remarked  and  rejected*   And  even  in  our  wild* 
est  and  most  wandering  reveries,  nay,  in  our  very  dreams^ 
we  shall  find,  if  we  reflect,  that  the  imagination  ran  not 
jUtog^ther  at  adventures,  biit  that  there  was  still  a  con- 
joecftion  upheld  among  the  different  ideas  whidii  succeeded 
.each  other.    Were  the  loosest  and  freest  conversation  to 
be  transcribed,  theare  would  immediately  be  observed  scHue- 
thing  which  connected  it  in  aU  its  transitions.    Or  where 
this  is  wanting,  the  person  who  broke  the  thread  of  dis- 
course might  still  inform  you,  that  there  had  secretly  re- 
volved in  his  mind  a  succession  of  thought,  which  had  gra- 
dually led  him  from  the  subject  of  conversation.   Among 
different  languages,  even  where  we  cannot  suspect  the 
least  connection  or  communication,  it  is  found,  that  the 
words  expressive  of  ideas  the  most  compounded,  do  yet 
nearly  correspond  to  each  other ;  a  certain  proof  that  the 
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simple  ideas  comprehended  in  the  compound  ones  were 
bound  together  by  some  universal  principle,  which  had 
an  equal  influence  on  all  mankind* 

Though  it  be  too  obvious  to  escape  observation,  that 
different  ideas  are  connected  together,  I  do  not  find  that 
any  philosopher  has  attempted  to  enumerate  or  class  all 
the  principles  of  association,  a  subject,  however,  that 
seems  wordby  of  curiosity.  To  me  there  appear  to  be'  on* 
ly  three  principles  of  connection  among  ideas,  namely,  iZe- 
ienMance^  Cont^uity  in  time  or  place,  and  Caiue  or  EjfficL 

That  these  principles  serve  to  connect  ideas  will  not,  I 
believe,  be  much  doubted.  A  picture  naturally  leads  our 
t^ughts  to  the  original  K  The  mention  of  one  apart- 
m^t  in  a  building  naturally  introduces  an  inquiry  or  dis- 
Icourse  concerning  the  others  **;  and  if  we  think  of  a 
wcmnd,  we  ban  scarcely  forbear  reflecting  on  the  pain 
whi<^  follows  it  \  But  that  this  enumeration  is  complete, 
and  that  there  are  no  other  principles  of  associatioh  ex- 
<;ept  these,  may  be  diflicult  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  <^ 
the  reader,  or  even  to  a  man's  own  satisfaction.  All  we 
can  do,  in  such  cases,  is  to  nm  over  several  instances, 
and  examine  carefully  the  principle  which  binds  the  dif- 
ferent thoughts  to  each  other,  never  stopping  till  we  ren*- 
der  the  principle  as  gei^eral  as  possible  <*.  The  more  in- 
stances we  examine,  and  the  more  care  we  employ,  the 
more  assurance  shall  we  acquire,  that  the  enumeration 
which  we  form  from  the  whole  is  complete  and  entire* 

*  Resemblance.  ^  Contigiiitgr.  «  Onise  and  Ellbct. 

'  For  instance,  Contrast  or  Contrariety,  is  also  a  connection  among  ideas» 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  Cautation  and  JZifaon- 
Mame.    Where  two  objects  are  contrary,  the  one  destroys  the  other ;  that  is 
the  cause  of  its  annihilation)  and  the  idea  of  the  annihilation  of  an  olject* 
implies  the  idea  of  its  former  existence. 


•  I 
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SCSrriCAL  DOTTBTS  CONCERNING  TBS  OPERATIONS  OF  THK 

UNDERSTANDING. 


PART  I. 


i\ix  tlie  objects  of  human  reason  or  inquiry  may  natural- 
ly be  divided  into  two  kinds,  to  wit,  ReUOums  qfldeoM^  and 
MaUers  ofFa/dL  Qi  the  first  kind  are  the  sciences  of  Geo- 
metry, Algebra,  and  Arithmetic;^  and  in  short  every  ^Sr 
firmat^n  which  is  either  intuitively  or  demonstratively 
certain.  That  ike  square  of  the  kjipoikaiuBe  U  equal  to  ike 
square  of  the  two  sides,  is  a  proposition  which  expresses  a 
relation  between  these  figures.  That  three  times  Jive  is  ^ 
qual  to  the  half  of  thirty,  expresses  a  relation  between  these 
numbers.  Propositions  of  this  kind  are  dbcoverable  by 
the  mere  operation  of  thought,  without  dependence  oil 
what  is  any  where  existent  in  the  universe.  Though 
there  never  were  a  circle  or  triangle  in  nature^  the  truths 
demonstrated  by  Euclid  would  for  ever  retain  their  cer- 
tainty and  evidence.   . 

Matters  of  fact,  which  are  the  second  objects  of  human 
reason,  are  not  ascertained  in  the  same  manner;  nor  is  ouf 
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evidence  of  their  truth,  however  great,  of  a  like  nature 
with  the  foregoing.  The  cpntrary  of  every  matter  <^  fact 
b  still  possible ;  because  it  can  never  imply  a  contradic- 
tion, and  is  conceived  by  the  mind  with  die  same  facility 
and  distinctness,  as  if  ever  so  conformable  to  reality.  TTkat 
the  sun  wUl  not  rise  to^moTfmifj  is  no  less  intelligible  a  pro- 
position, and  implies  no  more  contradiction,  than  the  af- 
firmation, that  it  unU  rise.  We  should  in  vain,  therefore, 
attempt  to  demonstrate  its  falsehood.  Were  it  demon- 
stratively false,  it  would  imply  a  contradiction,  and  could 
never  .be  distinctly  conceived  by  the  mind* 

It  may  therefore  be-a  sulject  worthy  of  curiosity,  to  in- 
quire what  is  the  nature  of  that  evidence,  which  assures  us 
of  any  real  existence  and  matter  of  fact,  beyond  the  pre* 
sent  testimony  of  our  senses,  or  the  records  of  our  memo- 
ry.    This  part  of  philosopliy,  it  is  observable,  had  been 
littie  cultivated,  either  by  the  ancients  or  moderns ;  and 
-tlMtrefore  our  doubts  and  errors,  in  Ithe  {]n>$ecutian  of  so 
»impoatant  an  inquiry,  may  be  die  more  exchisable^  while 
•<we  inarch  tbrougiL  soch  diiBicult  paths  without  any  guide 
-tft  direction. '  lUey  may  «ven  prove  useful  by  exciting  co* 
'^^tofiftty,  and  destroyk^  thit  implicit,  faith  and  security, 
^^Whieh  is  Ae  bane  of  aU  reasoning  and  fisee  inquiry.    The 
jdiscsoveiy  of  defects  m  thecoimmcni  philesopby,  if  any  sudb 
there  be,  will  not,  I  pi^esume,  be  a  disonirageittent^  but  ra- 
ther an  inatement,  as  is  imxal,  to  attempt  something  more 
1^11  axid  Batisfactory  thian  has  yet  been  proposed  to  the 
public. 

All  reasonings  K^onoemnng  matter  of  fact  seem  to  be 
"founded  Ion  the  i^ltttfon  tof  Cca»e  onif  Effect  By  means  of 
ilntftteiiktion  alone  we  can  go  bej^md  the  evidence  of  our 
memory  and  senses.  If  you  were  to  as^  a  man,  why  he  be- 
lieves'any  maitt^  of  fact  which  is  fifbsenrt ;  for  instance,  that 
Ms  friend  is  in  t^  country  or  in  France;  he  would  give 
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you  a  iw«son ;  imd  this  reason  would  be  some  other  fact  : 
as  a  letter  received  from  him,  <rr  the  knowledge  of  his  for- 
mer resdlotions  and  promises.  A  man,  Aiding  a  watch  or 
any  either  madiine  in  a  desert  island,  would  conclude  that 
there  bad  once  been  in^i  in  that  island.  All  our  reason- 
ings concerning  fact  av6  of  tbe  same  nature.  And  here  it 
is  cdnistantly  supposed,  liiat  there  is  a  connection  between 
the  pi^eseift  feet  and  that  whidi  is  inferred  from  it  Were 
ik&ce  nothing  tol>iiid  t^em  together,  die  inference  would 
be  ^MlSirely  pjrecatious.  The  hearing  of  an  articulate  voice 
and  ral^iml  discourse  in  the  daric,  assures  us  of  the  pr^ 
-seace  of  some  person  :  Why  ?  because  these  aoe  the  effects 
•of  "the  human  nrnke  and  fabric,  and  closely  connected  with 
it  If  we  anatomize  all  t^e  other  reasonii^  of  tins  nature, 
we  BhaH  find,  that  l^ey  are  fbunded  on  the  relation  dT 
cause  and  effect,  and  that  this  relation  is  either  near  or 
remote,  direct  or  collateral.  Heat  and  light  are  collar 
teral  effects  of  fire,  and  the  one  ^fbct  may  justly  be  iu«- 
lerred  from  the  other. 

If  we  would  satisfy  ourselvei^  therefore,  concerning  the 
mftiliieof  that  evidence  which  assures  us  of  matters  of  fact, 
'we  timst  inquire  how  we  arrive  at  Ae  knowledge  of  cause 
mjAeSsiCt. 

I  shall  venture  to  affirm,  as  a  general  proposidim  which 
udmits  of  no  exception,  that  the  knowledge  of  this  relation 
Id  fMil:,  in  any  instance,  attained  by  reasonings  a  priori  $ 
4but  arises  entirely  from  experience,  when  we  find  that  any 
particular  objects  are  constantly  conjoined  with  each  other. 
•Ijet  an  object  be  presentied  to  a  man  of  ever  so  strong  na- 
itrral  reason  and  ablRties  J'if  that  object  be  entirely  new  to 
%im)  he  will  not  be  aMe^  by'the  most  accurate  examination 
<yfil!s  sensible  qualities,  to  discover  any  of  its  causes  or  ef- 
<fects.    Adam,  though  his  rational  faculties  be  supposed,  at 
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the  very  first,  entirely  perfect,  could  not  haveinferned  bom 
the  fluidity  and  transparency  of  water,  that  it  wouMisufb- 
cate  him;  or  from  the  light  and  warmth  of  fire,  Uiat  it 
would  consume  him.     No  object  ever,  dilcovers,  by  the 
qualities  which  appear  to  the  senses*  either  the  causes 
which  produced  it^  or  the  effects  which  wiU  arise  from  it ; 
nor  can  our  reason,  unassisted  by  experiencei  ever  draw 
any  inference  concerning  real  existence  and  mniter  of  fiftCt. 
This  proposittoii,  Aaicau8e$  and  iffi^ci9  are  ditcovenifk, 
not  by  reason^  bui  by  experiences  will  readily  be  admitted 
with  regard  to  such  objects  ai^  we  remember  to  have  ^nce 
been  altogadier  unknown  to  us ;  since  we  must  be  con- 
scious of  the  utter  inability  which  we  then  lay  under  of 
foretelling  what  would,  arise  from  them.    Present  two 
sm<ioth  pieces  of  miarble  to  a  man  who  has' no  tfaffecture  of 
natural  philbsophy ;  he  will  never  discover  that  they  wQI 
adhere,  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  great  foroe 
to  s^arate  them  in  a  direct  line,  while  they  make  so  small 
a  resistance  to  a  lateral  pressure.     Such  events  as  bear 
little  analogy,  to  the  common  course  of  nature^  are  also 
readily  confessed  to  be  known  only  by  experience ;  nor 
doea>  any  man  imagine  that  the  explosion  of  ganpowder* 
or  the  attraction  of  a  loadstone,  could  ever  be  discovered 
by  argmnents  apfiori.    In  like  manner,  when  an  effect  is 
supposed  to  depend  uppn  an  intricate  machinery  or  se- 
cret structure  of  parts,  we  make  no  difficulty  in  attributiiig 
all  our  knowledge  of  it  to  experience.     Who  will  assert, 
that  he  can  give  the  ultimate  reason,  why  milk  or  bread 
is  proper  nourishment  for  a  man,  not  for  a  lion  or  tiger? 
But  the  isame  trndi  may  not  appear  at  first  sight  to  have 
the  same  evidence  with  regard  to  events,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  us  from  our  first  ^pearance  in  the  world, 
which  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  whole  course  of  nature. 
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and  which  are  supposed  to  depend  on  the  simple  qualities 
of  objects,  without  any  secret  structure  of  parts.  We  are 
fq[>t  to  imagine,  that  we  could  discover  theise  effects  by  the 
raer^  pperatipn  of  Our  reason  without  experience.  We 
fancy,  that  were  we  brought  on  a  sudden  into  this  world, 
we  could  at  fir^t  have  inferred,  that  one  billiard-ball  would 
communicate  motion  to  another  upon  impulse ;  and  thai 
we  needed  not  to  have  waited  for  the  event,,  in  order  to 
pronounce  with  certainty  concerning  it  Such  is  the  in- 
fluence of  cul^om,  that,  where  it  is  strongest,  it  not  only 
covers  otur  natoral  ignorance,  but  even  conceals  itself,  and 
seems  lioi  to  take  place,  merely  because  it  is  found  in  the 
highest  degree. 

But  to  convince  us,  that  all  the  laws  of  nature,  and  all 
the  operations  of  bodies,  without  exception,  are  known 
<mly  by  experience,  .(he  following  reflections  may  perhiqps 
suffice.  Were  any  object  presented  to  us,  and  were  we 
required  to  pronounce  concerning  the  effect  which  will 
re8i;dt  from  it,  without  consulting  past  observaticm ;  afl^r 
what  manner,  I  beseech  you,  must  the  mind  proceed  in 
this  op^ation?  It  must  invent  or  imagine  some  event 
which  it  ascribes  to  the  object  as  its  effect ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  this  invention  must  be  entirely  arbitrary*  The  mind 
can  never  possibly  find  the  effect  in  the  supposed  causey 
by  the  most  accurate  scrutiny  and  examination.  For  the 
effect  is  totally  different  from  the  cause,  and  consequently 
can  never  be  discovered  in  it.  Motion  in  the  second  bil- 
liard ball  is  a  quite  distinct  event  from  motion  in  the  first; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  one  to  surest  the  smallest 
hint  of  the  other.  A  stone  or  piece  of  metal  raised  into 
the  air,  and  left  without  any  support,  immediately  falls : 
But  to  consider  the  matter  a /inort,  is  there  anything  we 
discover  in  this  situation  which  can  beget  the  idea  of  a 
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downward,  rather  than  an  upward^  or  any  other  motioiiy 
'in  the  stone  or  metal? 

And  as  the  first  imagination  or  iny^fition  of  9,  particular 
effect,  in  all  naturid  operations,  is  arbitrary,  where  we  eon* 
suit  not  experience ;  so  must  we  also  esteem  llie  supposed 
tie  or  connection  between  the  cause  and  effect  Wfakh  binds 
lliem  together,  and  renders  it  impo^siUe,  that  imy  effher 
effect  could  lei^tthfrom  the  operation  of  that  cause.  When 
I  see,  for  instance,  a  billiard-ball  movii^  in  a  stra^iKl  1&^ 
towards  another;  even  suppose  motion  in  the  second  4mll 
should  by  accident  be  suggested  to  me  as  the  rei^ldt  of  their 
^xmtact  or  impulse;  may  J  not  conceivei  that  a  hundred 
different  events  might  as  well  follow  from  that  c$^v&e?  May 
not  both  these  balls  remain  at  absolute  rest  ?  May  not  the 
first  ball  return  in  a  straight  line,  or  leap  off  ttom  ti<e  se^ 
cond  in  any  line  or  direction  ?  AH  these  suj^poskidnfli  are 
consistent  and  conceivable.  Why  then  shotdd  we  fpy^  the 
^pr^ference  to  one,  which  is  no  more  consisl&nt' or  concei- 
vable 'than  the  rest  ?  All  our  reasonilkgs  tiprtori'vnli'Bff¥^ 
be  able  to  show  us  any  foundation  for  this  prefereiiee. 

In  a  word,  then,  every  effect  is  a  distinct  event  &6m  its 
^ause*  It  eould  not  therefore  be  discovered  in  the  cause ; 
and  the  first  invention  or  c<mception  of  it,  a  priori^  must 
be  entirely  arbitrary.  And  even  after  it  is  suggested,  the 
conjunction  of  it  with  the  cause  must  appear  equally  arbi* 
trary;  since  there  are  always  many  other  effects,  which, 
to  reason,  must  seem  fully  as  consistent  and  natural.  In 
vain,  therefore,  should  we  pretend  to  determine  any  sin- 
gle event,  or  infer  any  cause  or  efiect,  without  the  assis*- 
iance  of  observation  and  experience. 
•  Hence  we  may  discover  the  reason,  why  no  phHosopher, 
who  is  rational  and  modest,  has  iever  pretended  to  assign 
the  ultimate  ca^ise  of  any  natural  operation,  or  to  Aow 
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jtily  tbe  actbn  of  that  pover,  whicb  produces  any 
single  effect  in  the  unoiretse.  Itisoonfessed,.  that  the  nth 
moBt  eScwt  o£  human  reason  is,  ta  reduce  the  principles 
prodttetiiie  of  natural  phenomena  to  a  greater  simplicity^ 
and  to  resolve  the  many  particular  effects  into  a  few  gei* 
necal  causes,  by  means  of  reasonings  from  analogy,  expe-* 
irienoe^  and  oibserration*  But  as  to  the  causes  of  these 
general  eauses,  we  dbould  in  vain  attempt  their  di&xovery ; 
nor  shall  we  evier  be  able  to.salisfy  ourselyea  by  any  par* 
tiinxlar  explication  of  ihenu  These  ultimate  spriinigs  and 
prindjdea  are  totally  shut  up  from  human  curiosity  and 
inquisy.  Etasticityi  gravity,  cession  of  parts,  t^ommuni-* 
catioB  of  motion  by  impulse;  these  are  probably  the  ulti-f 
mate  causes,  and  principles,  whidi  we  shall  ever  diacoter  in 
iuitui«  y  and  we  may  esteem  onrselVes  sufficiently  happy, 
i^  by  aecunto  inquiry  and  reasoning  we  can  trace  up  the 
portieular  phenomena  to,  or  near  to^  these  general  prin^ 
ci^cs*  The  most  perfect  philosophy. of  the  natural  kind 
inly  staves  off  onr  ignorance  a  little  knger ;  as  perhaps 
Ihemost  perfect  philosophy  of  the  moral  or  metaphysical 
kind  series  onLy  to  discover  larger  poortions  of  it^  Thus 
theotisevvatiofa  of  human  blindness  and  weakness  is  the 
result  of  all  philosophy,  and  meets  us,  at  every  turn,  in 
spite  of  our  endeavours  to  elude  or  avoid  it 

Nor  is  geometry,  when  taken  into  the  assistance  of  na- 
tural philosophy,  ever  able  to  remedy  this  defect,  or  lead 
-us  into  the  knowledge  of  ultimate  causes,  by  all  that  accu- 
racy  of  reasoning  for  which  it  is  so  justly  celebrated.  Eve- 
ry part  of  mixed  mathematics  proceeds  upon  the  supposi- 
tion, that  certain  laws  are  established  by  nature  in  her 
operations;  and  abstract  reasonings  are  employed,  either 
to  assist  experience  in  the  discovery  of  these  laws,  or  to 
determine  their  influence  in  particular  instances,  where  it 
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depends  upon  any  precise  degree  of  distance  and  quaati* 
ty.  Thu%  it  is  a  law  of  motion,  discovered  by  experiencei 
that  the  moment  or  force  of  any  body  in  motion  is  in  the 
compound  ratio  or  proportion  of  its  solid  contents  and  itii 
velocity :  and  consequendy,  that  a  small  force  may  remove 
the  greatest  obstacle,  or  raise  the  greatest  weight,  if  by  any 
contrivance  or  machinery,  we  can  increase  the  velocity  of 
that  force,  so  as  to  make  it  an  overmatch  for  its  antago- 
nist Geometry  assists  us  in  the  application  of  this  law, 
by  givinjg;  us  the  just  dimensions  of  all  the  parts  and  fi- 
gures which  can  enter  into  any  species  of  machine ;  but 
still  the  discovery  of  the  law  itself  is  owing  merely  to  ex- 
perience ;  and  all  the  abstract  reasonings  in  the  world 
could  never  lead  us  one  step  towards  the  knowledge  of  it. 
When  we  reason  apriariy  and  consider  merely  any  object 
or  cause,  as  it  appears  to  the  mind,  independent  of  all  ofah* 
servation,  it  never  could  suggest  to  us  the  notion  of  any 
distinct  object,  such  as  its  effect ;  much  less  show  us  the 
inseparable  and  inviolable  connection  between  them.  ^  A 
man  must  be  very  sagacious  who  could  discover  by  rear* 
soning,  that  crystal  is  the  efSsct  of  heat,  and  ice  of  coldy 
without  being  previously  acquainted  with  the  operatioaof 
theige  qualities.  .        . 


PART  II. 


But  we  have  not  yet  attained  any  tolerable  satisfaction 
with  regard  to  the  question  first  proposed.  Each  solution 
still  gives  rise  to  a  new  question  as  difficult  as  the  forego- 
ing, and  leads  us  on  to  farther  inquiries.    When  it  is  ask- 
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ed,  What  is  tim  mature  ofaU  tmr  rtoBcmingsv'&mcemii^m^ 
tet  qfjbtct  f  the  proper  answer  sieQtis  to  b^  That  they  are 
founded  on  the  relation  of  cAuae  and  effect*  Wben^;am 
it  is  asked.  What  i>  ihefiundoHM  qfM inm teommUffs^md 
condurioM  concerning  that  relaiiM  f  it  may  be  replied  in 
one  wordy  Experiencb*  But  if  we  still  carry  <>n  our  sift* 
ing  humour,  and  ask,  What  is  Aefiimdatimifff  aUeondu* 
sioms/rfm  ej^erience  f  this  implies  a  n^w  questioD,  whieh 
may  be  of  more  difficult  soluti<m  and  explicatien.  .  Phijo* 
sophers,  ^t  give  themselves  airsof  sup^or  wisdematid; 
sufficiency,  have  a  hard  task  when  they  ^icounter  persona 
of  inquisitive  dispositions,  who  push  them  from  every  ck>r- 
ner  to  which  they. retreat,  and  who  .are'  sure  at  lust  to  . 
bring  them  to  some  dangerous  dilemma*  The  best  expe-' 
di^it  to  prevent  this  confosion,  is  to  be  modest  in  our . 
pretensions;  and  even  to  discover  the  diffioidty  <nirselvas. 
before  it  is  objected  to  us.  By  this  me^ns  wci  may  make 
a  kind  of  nierit  of  our  urery  Jgnocwee. 

I  shall  content  inyself  in  this  seetmiy  with  an  easy  task, 
and  shall  pretend  only  to  give  a  motive  answer  to  the 
question  here  proposed*  X  say  th^,;  that  even  afbsr  we 
have  eaqperience  of  the  operations  of  eause  and  effect,  our 
condusaons  from.that  experience  are  nci  founded  on  rea-. 
Bomng,  or  any  proeess  of  the  un4errt«»dte».  Th»  an- 
swer  we  must  endeavour  both  to  explain  and  to  defend*  ; 

It  must  certainly  be  allowed,  that  natiire  has  kept  us  at  - 
a  great  distance  from  all  her  secrets^  and  has  afforded  us^ 
only  the  knowledge  of  a  few  superficial  qualities  of  objects,: 
while  she  coiiceals  from  uslho&eipowers:.iuid  piriaeiples  on 
which  the  influence  of  these  objects  totirely  depends*  Our 
senses  inform  us  of  the  colour,  weight,  and  consistence  of 
bread ;  but  neither  sense  nor  reason  can  ever  inform  us  of 
those  qualities  which  fit  it  for  the  nourishment  and  support 
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of  the  humasi  body.    Sight  or  feeling  coaveys  an  ulea  of 
the  actual  motion  of  bodies ;  but  as  to  that  w<Mid)erfiil.ftirce' 
or  power  which  would  carry  on  a moVinghody  fbrf en^er  ial 
a  eontiiiuied  change  of  {>Iac^  and  whkh  bodied  lieyer  losdi 
but  by  commiinicating  it  tx»  others ;  of  this:^  we  cannot  form.' 
the  most  distant  cdn^eption.    But  notwifthstanSng  tUs  i^- 
ndranoe  of  inktural  powers  *  and  prih(;iples,  we,always|)re«' 
same,  when  we  see  like  sensible  qualiti«s^  thi|t  tfaey.hsw 
like  secret  powers^  and  ^expect  ikhat  effects  similar  to  Ihose' 
which  we  hate  experienced  willfeUow  fedxn  tbem^    ]£/m 
body  of  Jike  colour  and  consistence  wHb  that  bcaulwMdi 
w6  liave  fotmerly  eat,  be  ^esent^  to  us,  we  Bafli[erho> 
scruple  oFrepeatingthe  eKpeviment)  andibr^see^  withtcei^* 
tailtty,  lifce' nourishment  aiidsoppiMrt;"  Ifowthisis-apiioi*' 
cess  of  ^  mind  ov  thoug^ht^  6f  whecU.  I 'would  willingly 
know  the  Ibimdation;'  It  Is  allowed  oii  all  hands:  tltai- 
there  is.  no  kifowtir^dnneeti^n  between  the  ^ensMble  gwiH^' 
ties  and  the  secretpdWiirs;.aiid  consequehdy/thht  tie: 
min^  is  not  ted  to  fi>rm  sadvacohcliision  tioHocming^tiifeir 
constant  and  i^gitlar  jDOtijvindionr  by  any  thing  icfaieh  sfc 
kn6ws  of  iSieir  nature.    4$  tapast  BajpBwi^m^  it  can  h^ 
allowed  to  give  dkwt  and  e«rteto.iii£arlnation4>f  dipsa  pre^ 
cise  objects  only^  and  that  predse  period)  of' time  whadtieU) 
under  its  cognisatice :  But  w%  thia  eiqperiencedionld  be. 
eietended  to  future  times,  and  to  other  objects^  wiiich,'i  for . 
aught  we  know,  may  be  6nly  m  Appearance!  simHac^  this 
is  the  main  question  en  wbicb  I  wbuld  inkist..    The  bread: 
which  I  formerly  eat  nourished  me ;  iimt  is^  tthadiy  o[)smh> 
sensible  qualities  was,  at  itM  thae,  endued  widr  sueU  secoetr 
powers:  But  does  it  follorw,  that  other  bread  mnstialflb*' 

'    >  ■:      :■'.'■■..'. 

*  The  word  Power  as.  here  used  in  a  loose  and  popular  sense.  The  more 
accurate  explication  of  it. would  gire  additional  evidence  to  this  argument. 
See  Sect.  vii. 


boitrish.ne  at!iuft>dierii]iw;:  andDiai^liloBifiQntfiUe  ^i}Ui* 
ties  must  idways  be  attended  with  the  lilrr  mttptpamkitBJ 
TbertCoodwitifeBoe  secmi  xiowiie  bBmmtayi.  :At  feiily  it 
jnttai  be'  iicls»oirJisdged>.  tkat  Ih^elis.here  a  JGixaleqamA 
idra9m.b]r  til0.miiMi»)  that*  there  is  a  eettahiistepltakea^'m 
{»rMe»arihoHg)rt»^aiidi»i  in&reMe  rtrhidi;waiite.to.beiek* 
.pJMQ(^*a .  Tjbe^:  tw)!^ :  prppositiQiia  .am  fiir  iksd  !faeiogi  rthe 

^|fi9Ml«Ml(l  «iiaA  JSBH  .ttfi«sl^  "Bi^  lfaN$eef  Okd  atbr  dfeek 
^^lioh  0refM4^ip9(mmce^Mmkit9\wiU  beltMmkdwUksii' 
fi^W.'^m^  .J.«haU.aUoiry>if:7Qtt;pleabe^:  thai. ike  onfe 
;pf0p0sitiPQ.m^  jo^lljf  be  infiit]:^  &)eiiaL  the  othec: ;  I  know^ 
bhUmAf.  that  it  ^always  is  ia&rsned^  But  if  yixr  insist  that 
ihei  iofintiVMi  i^made  by^a  chaki  ^ jreasdning^  I  deune  yda 
ltd  produte:  that  ceuKAin^  \  The  cdUncctioh  iadbtfeeii  di«ift 
^tofiQsitiops  is  oot  intnitura^  v  Thfeve  is  ybcpdisd  a  madiotiSy 
^hich  fllay;  enable  the  mmd  to  draw,  stiohi  an  inferesK^  if 
jaktdeed  it  be  dfiftwn.  hy  reasouQ^  .and  .argument ;  What 
that  medium  is,  I  must  confess  passes  ipy  ccdnpreheitmii  i 
and.  itrjs  incumheiit  on  those  to  produce  it  who  asaert^that 
ji  i:3&AUy  eJtistsi  :tod  is  the  original  cf:  aU.oiir  cfandu8|oas 
j4)mcefi]|u)g «iMlef  of;&4t*  .,  ■  ..    \  .\ 

;. ;  Tbis:  negative  atguintot  l  niiist  locirt^uiiy^ .  ini  jfmaeess  :«if 
4iBpif^  bec6me  ^to^tberlcoifyinoingt  if  mafay.peoetratiiig 
.»id  |tble.pbito(|Qphars  ybatt.tarik  their  inqidries  ihis  way:; 
wdjP^OiiebfeeVe^iiiUe  k»  diateirer  any  oomeeiKBgiprQe- 
:PQ^QO  4r  infeeim^lw$e  alqp  which .sa|4x>faU  thet&ide^^- 
^standfng  JUA  this  ^^^Mbisioii*:  Butas  ihe  queslidaisi.yvfc 
new^  e^ye93F>rj9ader  may.odt  troA  :iK>;fiur.tb  his  ownpetutf- 
it^iifm  41^ .to laoncliid^ bemuse  an  argument  eocapeshiriit*- 
qH^.thatth^&rditdoes  notr^ly  ^dst«  -For  Aas^nsa^ 
.soiH  i^  ^Boskj  be  r^ifulsite  to  venture  Upon'  a  nore  ^diffl eitft 
task,;  and)  enameratingidl  the  branches, of  hulnian'knpw^ 
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.1  3J1  ieAioniligi  BMy  be  ilfrifed  i^ 
dwmmntnliwrfi  staiiaiuiigy  '^r  tlUkt'iMni€flnaBgiPelAdotot4tf 
id^n  and'iDieial  ttasonkig^  4>r  that  cpMemfaig  iiiailttv^^ 
&otJihd;adsl«u)eb .  Timtdiare aveno d«ib<iMitfrtit««»giif 
vi^vilf'm:^eii$mf  seams  ^^daa^i-tiM^  it  ii^pdiiesi^ 
4netipfio%  tli«t  iba  aaioae^  Mnii^  adayvchaiiga^  andtiiat 
lAiL^eal^^seteiilig^  like  dioat  «diieii  /we  hava  eip^Mee^ 
In jr  fat  ^BAanOad  vitti  difliufMt  or  aouiniy^eftecs^^  >  May 
iiDot  alearly  and  diftinctliy  caiioafar^  t&a^a  Mdy^.iU&ig 
ftaaK.iIie.d0iid%  atidaAidiiki  aU«d|er  #«a(paa«i  iMeii|bk» 
jmbWf  baa  jat  the  taste  of^aalt  or  &al{ng  of  fita^P  Is  there 
aof  snoca  iatidl]gibla|iraposit^ 

iiads  oKiU  Anaridi  im  JDttemliler  wd  Jaimarjy  iuididacBy  in 
Jdiay  and  June?  Nowr  whatevav  is  intdl^ible^  and  capi  b# 
JiilrtanctfyooBaeived)  implies  no  ocoitradictioiv  bfid  can  u/th 
.'toskrVe  plowed  Ij^e  byaiiydcmoiisQrativaarginiient'Orak- 
lstaMtveascpung^/iftori.  ,  

:If  mv  bei  dietefem^  engaged  by  ai^fttmama 40  pot  ttPiMit 
in  past/experience,  and  nuifca  it  the  standard  of  eo)r  future 
jadgment,  these  arguments  mustbeprofaalbteionly^airatMdi 
las  9egao4  matUnrof  faot mul  real  asjitanee^  ^(»OMlibg  to 
.^e  'dilriaiop  fibove  mentioned.  But  tbfit  theve  is  no  ai^go^ 
aieat  of  this  icqidy  must  appear,  £F  our  csspiieation  of  ilMit 
HqaBf^iof  jmwonpig  be  admitted  as  solid  and  $atisfiietbi«fw 
"We  liaif a  said  4#  aU  at^n^ts  osiioaiaiing  esdatanoe  a»( 
ftfuidoioii  th|i  rektioiiof  ^usa  and  eftet^  thaaotp'  lcao#- 
•iaflLgf  of  that  ireiatioii  is  deriired  antiyidy-fikitoi^elppelieiice^ 
and  that  filoat  caRpefimental  eoaelusions  preeecid  upon  tiie 
auppaaition  that  liie  i^iture  will  be  eonfininable  to  the  pitti^ 
Tb  4»deav0ur,  ther^fere,  tbe  proof  of  this  last  wpposicion 
Is^probaUe  argum^its,  or  argaaftonts  regarding  existen<i6> 


9iii^«ii«ttliriQrr\9rbifih  wp  4iwov«ir  among  oftnt^l  ^^h 
f»d!by;  ^liwsb  1^  wre  in^gd  <o  expect  effi^q^  aipiiilartQ 
Aofe^whiisfc  Ufa  I|a[?e  fQWii4  to  follow  from  svqb  o^g^^^tii 
^d;tilPiig¥  WP^.bu^  ^fooi  or  miidmai^ ^iH  «¥«?  pWlan4 
tp.4w(4^'0^  ♦^Wjypf  e^perien^e,  or  tojrejacttliat 
gvmtj^^a  pf  kvioaA  life  j  it  may  aqrely  1?^  aUq^e^  a.pfcir 
lo^Ql^r  toljaya  $o  much  ciiriosity5  At  least,  a^  to  epcanMp^ 
tdf  priodple  of  hiliman  nati;ire  whloh  gives  this  miglMy  ai|<» 
thprify  to  ^xp^iencQ)  and  makes  us  draw  advantage  frpm 
t|ia(  :simpaFity  wbicl^.  ^tmr^  bas  placed  ampzig  diffiirent 
plge^i  Frpnpr  causas  wbjic^b  appear  sipiilar,  we  e^cpe^  air 
{fkiinr  a^cts;  T)ua  is  t^a  sum  of  ail  our  experiqieiMwIi 
cp^p^uigipii^.  l^QW  it  seaips  evident,  diatif  thigconclufipii 
vf^y^fprpied  by  reason,  it  would  be  as  perfect  ^t  first,  and 
up^  one  ifts^ce^  as  af^r  ever  so  long  a  course  of  expar 
riap^ ;  ^i^t  the  case  ii^  far  otherwise.  Nothing  so  U^e  #9 
cggci ;  y^  np  one,  on  account  of  diis  appearing  similarity, 
eipe^tf  ^h^  saaqe  ^te  and  relish  in  all  of  them.  It  i^  0% 
|y  ;^er  a  IcEt^  qotirse  pf  vx^rm  f^perimantsv?  fmy  ^qii^ 
(hfut  'Wfl^^n  a  firm  rdlian^  and  ^ecuiiigr  with  r^g^d  t^ 
§  pmiiQi4f^r  fiventv  NoW|^  wh^re  is  that  process  of  reaao|i<< 
ing^  whi|i!^»  .^pm  onp  ini^tance,  draws  a  concl.nsiq|^  ^  c(i^ 
raiat  f?om  t^iat^  whi^  it  infers  from  a  bundw4  iPrt»ncf| 

ljb#  iMTQ  npyi#e  dilfer^ii^  frpm  that  siiig^p  pk^  ?  This  qimrf 
tipii  I  pmp<m>  a^in«i9h  #?r  the  saJje  of  info^n^ntipp,  «| 

Wi4b  m  i^rtfAtipn  of  raii^lpg  dffl5p^lt4a»•  I  c^i^ot  find,  I 
€|iimP(:mfg^ei;aQyi«l|ch  D^fUipnii^g,   But  I  keep  my  nund 

1^  ^p$&  tp  iaitni^t^,  if  any  Pi^  ^1  YoQch§4^  tp;l^. 
stow  lit  on  jg^ 

.  StPttRitbe^iid,  ibat,  from  a  nvmb^r  of  iimform  axpe> 

D  2 
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Hments,  we  infer  ft  coDnectioh  bet^v^^n  the  sensible  qualk 
ties  and  the  secret  powers ;  this,  I  must  confess^  seems  the 
same  di£BcttIty,  couched  in  different  terms.  The  question 
still  occuri^  On  what  process  of  argument  is  this  vi^iHMt 
foulided  ?  Where  is  ihe  medram,  the  iAtei)>osii^  ideas^ 
which  ^oin  ^ro|)Ositions  so  very  wide  of  each  other?  It  is 
confessed,  that  the  colour^  consistence,  and  other  sensible 
quidities  of- bread,  appear  not  df  themselves  to  have  any 
contiection  with  the  secret  powers  of  nottrishmetit  and  sup« 
port:  For  otherwise  we  could  infer  these  sec*fet  powers 
from,  the  first  appearance  of  these  sensible  qlialilies^  with<* 
out- the  aid  of  experience,  -contrary  to  the  sentknent  of  all 
philosophers,  and  contrary  to  plain  matter  of  fecL  Here 
theli  istmr  kiatUral  state  of  ignorance  with  regard  to  the 
pbWers  and  infitaenc^  oir^H^jetts.  HoW  is  this  remlMlied 
by  experience  ?  It  only  shows  us  a  number  of  uniform  ef* 
^ects.  resulting  from  t^ertain  objects,  and  teaches  us  that 
those  particular  objects,  at  that  particular  time,  were 
endowed  with  such  powers  and  forces.  When  a  liew  ob* 
ject,  endowed  with  similar  sensible  qualities,  is  produced^ 
We  expect  similar  powers  and  forces,  and  look  for  a  like 
effect.  From  a  body  of  like  colour  and  consistence  with 
bread,  we  expect  like  nourishment  and  support  But^is 
surely  is  a  step  or  p)rogress  t>f  tiie  mind  which  wants  to  be 
explamed.  When  a  man  says,  /  home  fbimd^  in  aX  past 
inj^nces,  suck  sensiNe  gualMteSy  tanjoined  with  such  '^seenlt 
powers ;  imd  when  he  says,  mnUar  senmMe  qttAt^i^  ioSK 
always  be  conjoined  wUh  Similar  gecrei  p&werss  he  Is  not 
guilty  of  a  tautology,  nor  are  these  propositions  in  any 
respect  the  same.  You  say  that  the  one  pr(^>osition  is 
anitiference  from  the  other :  But  you  must  eonfissS'  that 
the  inference  is  not  intuitive ;  neither  is  it  demonstrative* 
Of.  what  nature  is  it  then  ?  To  say  it  is  experimental, 
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^  ^^^iflP^S  ^  ^jpnestioBu    For  iH  mferences  from  expo 
rien^  svpim^  ob  their  foandatiom  that  the.ftttiui^^wm 
mieoAl«;the  pUst,  and  that  similAr  ppwera  wiU  be  cqhit 
ym^  with  aitsiUu:  aeimble  qualitiest    If  ther«  be  my 
«iu|^eia«  that;  the  Cjoilt^e  of  iiatwremay  chaoge*  and  ihiu 
tb^  peat  may  bff  no  r«le  for  the  futttre»  all  esqperieDee.bon 
O(fiQ0a q«Ql«i»iif  and  jcm  give  ri$e  to. no  .inference. or  .oeor 
d^sien* .  It  is  impossible^  tberefiitey  that  aqy.  ftrgi^oeota 
fifOm  ea^perienoe  cm  prove  this  resemblatuce  9(  the  pa^t^tot 
the  future;  sintQe.aU  these  arguments  are  founded  oi^  ti^ 
m^fpo^itiQn  of  that  reswiblance* .  Let  the  course  of  ihj^g* 
befUopved  hitherto  ever  so  r^^ari  that  alonei'  without 
scHue  new  argunoettt  or  inference,  proves  not  that  for  :thR 
fi^twe.  it  ilrill  continue  so*    In  vain  do  you  pretepd.  to  h|ve 
leesned  the  iiiture.of  bodies  from  your  .pa^  e;s:f>$g?ieuoe« 
Tb^c  secret  Jiature»  aod  cansequ^itly  all  their  efieeM  wA 
influeriop^  niay.  change^  without  any  chaise  in  their  seiisH 
hlis  qualities*  .  This  happens  sometimes,  and  wit^  r^pard 
to  some,  ol^eoto :  Why  may  it  pot  happen  alwaystJ  ^^ 
with^regard  to.  all  objects  ?  What  logics  it^hat .  proces$  of 
s^gmaent,  secures  you  against  this  supposition  ?  My  ptao* 
tioe^  70U:aay»  refutes  .my  doubts.    But  yop  mi^alce.tto^ 
purport  of  my  question.   .As  an  ag^M:^.  I  am  quite  satis^ 
fied  in  the  pcont;  but  as. a  philoscqpher,  who  has  spvsio 
dbam  of  curiosity,  I  will  not  say  scepticism^  }  want  to  leatii 
the  famd^tiW  of  this  inferenoe«    No  readiqg,  no  inqyiry^ 
has  yet.beeaaUecto  remove  my  difficqlty,  or  give  me  sa-r 
ttsfiKtioli  in  n  matter  of  snch  importance*    Can  I  do  bet^ 
ter  thfl^  jpqrqpose  the  difficulty  to  the  public,  even  though, 
perhaps^  1  have  small  hc^)es  of  obtaining  a  sedation  ? .  We 
shall  Bt  least,  by  this  means,  be  sensible  of  our  ignorancei 
if  we  do  not  slugmeiit  our  knowledge* 
-  I  i|Mist  confess,  that  a  man  is  guilty  of  mipardonahle  a^i. 


rogMct^  who  etttioludes^  beMUse  an  ttl-g^Dnei^  h$$-i9mped 
litt  own  inv^Ugilioih^  that  thttrafixre  it  dde$  tat  i^iHyM-* 
rtt  I  must  siso  conftM^  diat  di^uj^  aU  the  leAinddi  4bir 
^wrfil  Bigp^  khf^ldhkre  employed  th«ni«el«teS' in  fr^«tti 
Mn^  ^on  any  «Ht4<»<^  it  may  Mdl^  pethn^^  be  vari^  «« 
QOttdttde  pt^iAvAyf  thitt  the  sul^ect  ffitatu  thertfone  piMs  ail 
hmnXk  comptehenfeibn.  Ev^ti  thottgh  we  exnoiiti^  aU  the 
ftMlhiM  cf  d^f  k)M>wledg^  and  condndt  theih  uilftt  tdit 
lildi  a.  sttbjeet,  there  may  still  remain  a  dui^iei<m,  tbat  die 
»ikA(srktiidn  is  not  complete,  or  the  exati^ntidn  not  ae*^ 
etMil^.  But  ii^th  reg^d  to  the  (Hreaeht  snfajecjti  th^min 
«bme  ebnsidertitibn^  ^hicli  $f^m  td  if^mote  all  thieaoMM^ 
tfeh  df  ait^ogiusiee  ot*  i^OspSeidn  of  tad9teke. 

It  h  eenain,  thtit  the  m6l^t  ignoftot  imd  stupid  peasMMi 
nny  infiints^  iiay  et^n  brute  beasts^  Improve  by  ettp^eMe^ 
ted  leftrh  the  qukUties  idf  natarel  ^eb^et^^  by  dbiaerfing  the 
eftets  whieh  resott  tt^m  diem«  When  a  diild  has  Mt  ihe 
ieuMtton  ef  pftin  from  tdiM^hing  i)^e  fiamobf  it  oAiidle^  he 
Irffl  be  eereM  not  to  pttt  his  hand  hear  any  cancHe ;  bat 
iHH  etpeet  k  sSmibt  e§*eet  ftt>in  a  cutise  ivhtcfti  is  «iniUar 
in  h*  i^nsible  qutiities  md  appearan<;e.  If  you  asaert» 
tlMref4^^  i^aft  the  understanding  of  the  diild  is  U4  <h^ 
d^s  ecmdusion  by  any  proeess  of  argumeiit  or  fatioc^-t 
tio»»  I  may  justly  require  you  to  produce  thut  avgioadbit  i 
fi^  hate  yon  Any  pret^Me  li^  refb^e  so  ^itid^e  ardemand; 
You  eannot  aay^  diat  the  argameni  is  abstmse,  and  knay 
pdssibly  tfst^  your  inquiry ;  sinee  y<M  eonfhss  itM  it  is 
obttons  la  ^i  capaeity  of  a  mere  infant  If  ytdii  hesittyiey 
diet<^re^  a  nidai^nti  n^  ii;  alter  reflectioh,  yon  ps(odnte  vn 
intfidiie  t^  ^y^ofound  a^gmMnt)  you^  in  a  manner,  fffri  ^ 
th^  ^a^tibni  and  tonfees,  ibac  It  is  not  t^lasMiiig  ^lAieb 
engages  us  to  suppose  ^  pa»t  reBttnbUMg  the  ftftui^,  and 
to  ^sipm,  ^Mdla^  effect  from  eauses,  whieh  are  to  apfchr- 
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ance  similar.  Hiis  is  the  propositicm  wUch  I  intended  to 
enforce  in  the  present  section.  If  I  be  right,  I  pretend 
not  to  have  made  any  mighly  discoveiy.  And  if  I  be 
wrong,  I  must  acknowledge  myself  to  be  indeed  a  very 
backward  scholar;  sibc*  1  daftnAC^w  disooTer  an  argn^ 
ment,  which,  it  seems,  was  perfectly  fimiiliiir  to  me  long 
before  I  was  out  of  Bsy  ^acUe.  > 
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SCEPTICAL  SOLUTION  OF  THESE  DOUBTS. 


PART  L 


JLhb  passion  for  philosophy,  like  that  for  religion,  seems 
liable  to  this  inconvenience,  that  though  it  fums  at  the  cor- 
rection of  our  manners,  and  extirpation  of  our  vices,  it 
may  mily  serve,  by  imprudent  management,  to  foster  a 
predominant  inclination,  and  push  the  mind,  with  more 
determined  resolution,  towards  that  side  which  already 
draws  too  much,  by  the  bias  and  propensity  of  the  natural 
temper.  It  is  certain,  that  while  we  aspire  to  the  magna- 
nimous firmness  of  the  philosophic  sage,  and  endeavour  to 
confine  our  pleasures  altogether  within  our  own  minds,  we 
may,  at  last,  render  our  philosophy  like  that  of  Epictetus, 
and  other  StoiOy  only  a  more  refined  system  of  selfishness, 
and  reason  ourselves  out  of  all  virtue  as  well  as  social  en- 
joyment. While  we  study  with  attention  the  vanity  of 
human  life^  and  turn  all  our  thoughts  towards  the  empty 
and  transitory  nature  of  riches  and  honours,  we  are,  per- 
haps, all  the  while,  flattering  our  natural  mdolence,  which, 
hating  the  bustle  of  the  world,  and  drudgery  of  business, 
seeks  a  pretence  of  reason  to  give  itself  a  full  and  uncon- 
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traUedviiidulgeiice.  Tb^re  bi  hoikreYer»  one  species  of 
fiiiosofhy  which  seems  liule  liable  to  this  inconveniencey 
and  that  because  it  strikes  ia  with  no  disorderly  passion  of 
the.humaD  mind,  nor  can  mingle  itself  with  «ny  oalurai 
a&dion  or  propensity ; .  and  that  is  the  Academic  or  Scqn 
(kal  phikeophy.  The  Academics  always  tiillc  of  doubt  and 
snqpense  of  judgment,  of  dangeor.in  hasty  determinations, 
of  confining  to  very  narrow  bounds  the  inquiries  ai  the  uu* 
derstandiug,  and  of  raaouncing  all  speculations  which  lie 
not  within  the  limita  of  common  life  and  practice. .  No*' 
things  therefiir^  can  be  more  contiary  than  such  a  phtloao* 
phy  to  the  siqiine  indolence  of  the  mind,  its  rash  arrogance, 
its  lofty  pretensions,  and  its  supecstitaous  credulity^  Every 
pasrion  is.  mortified  by.  it,,  except  the  love  of  truth ;  and 
diat  passion  never .  is,  nor  caii  be  carried  to  too  high  ack* 
gree.  It  is  surprising,  therefise^  that. this  philosophy,' 
whidi,  in  ahnost  every  instanee^  must  be  harmless  and  in* 
nocentf  should  be  the  subjecti>f  ao  much  grcmndlefis  re«- 
proach  and  obloquy.  But,  perhaps,  the  very  drcnmstance 
which  renders  it  so  innocent,  is  what  chiefly.exposes  it jto 
the  public  hatred  and  resentment.  By  flattering  no  irre- 
gnlar  passicm,  it  gains  few  partisans  i  By  oppoang  so  iiia» 
ny  vices  and  follies,  it  raises  to  itself  idbundaooe  erf*  enemies, 
who  atigmatiae  it  as  libertine,  pro&ne^  and  irreligiosa. 

Nor  need  we  fear,  that  this  philosophy,  whife  it  fiudea« 
vours  to  limit  our  inquiries  to  common  life,  shcoild  ever 
undermine  the  reasonings.of  common  life,  and  carry  its 
doubts  jBO  fiur  as  to  destroy,  all  action  i|s  well  as  j^eculatiiHw . 
Nature  will  always  maintain  her  ri§^its^  and;  prevail  in  the 
eoA  avex  any  abstract  reasoning  whatsoever*  Though  we 
should  conclude,  for  instance^  as  in  the  fiDregoing  section, 
that,  in  aU  reasoning  firpm  experience  there  is  a  step  ta- 
ken by  the  nund,  which  is  not  supported  by  any  argument 
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or  p]roce$6  of  the  understanding ;  there  ti  no  ctao^gir  tAitt 
these  teasoaitigBi  onilrbicli  alitioitt  aH  knowledge  JSMfchJBj 
wiH  eter  be  flilbeted  b;^  siicli  a  difcOTto)"*  U  tU  iB&idbo 
J^ot  engaged  hy  Argumeni:  to  make-tbU  st^  ll  smstloie  iiu 
di|oed  by  Bome  dtlier  pthtifl^oteq^-wisf^  md  ttttSdift 
tiiy;  afid  that  pHfi[dple  mUif^^esAvsits  ii]0Ut»giliiJf:]Mg 
a»  bmniitt  natuj^  i^ernkms  the  «dm^  What  tiiiitr  priwiphi 
^  may  i»b11  be  w<Ntb  th^  piwiis  of  anquirp. «         .   \    >    > 

Sttppdcie  m  p^sM^  though-  mdmvtd  nvidiithe^ciniilgeA 
faGOltiai of  reafob  «nl  teAectioii^  tab6]aar6iigbt^.a.«tNli« 
deft  into  thb  worid ;  he  «oaId»  indeed,  iaiiiiteduifeljr  otN 
serve  a  contimml  subcessiod  of  ol^^t%  and.  0110  ei^em  M« 
lowing  an<^ther$  but  hewoqld  notbe:aUeio  diawmt^mfiL 
tbii^  fiuthen  He  vtould  not  at  fir^t^  by  any:  naasanii^^ 
be  able  to  reach  the  idea  of  cauae  .and .  eSact;  aiiioe  Hhbr 
particnlar  ppwen;,  by  whieh  all  oataral  Ofiecatkins  ^re  |Mr» 
fbrnted^  neVer  ajipear.  to  the  senses ;  nor  is  it  roMsoibUa 
to  condilid%  n^erdy  because  one  event' in  one  imtanoepnaK 
cedea  anotfaer»  thut  therefore  the  dneJs  the  cans^  the  other 
the  effect.  The  conjunction  may  be  arlatrary  aad  acdsiiAli 
There  may  be  no  reasonto  infer  the  exktende  6f  ode  firodt 
the  appearaoefe  of  .theotber  r  And  in  a  wOrd^  jiieh«i!per«* 
si»n»  ^Bnthout  more  experience^  could  never  6ia|floy  hsa  bon^ 
jecture  ctr  reasoning  concenufeig  any  matter  of  fact^  or  bm 
assured  of  any  thing  beyond  what  was  inniiediafcefyfniesfent 
to  his  memory  or  acnses^  .0/ 

Suppose  again,  that  he  has  acquired,  more  eufktmAab^ 
and  has  lived  so  long  in  the  world  as  to  have  observadsiH 
milar  objects  qr  event*  to  be  constantly  caajoined  UMgBiimt  1 
what  is  the  consequ<ince<  of  this  experience  ?  fie  iimhc'^ 
diately  infers  the  ^xkteSHse  of  one  object  ^eom  the  ap^ieai-t 
ance  of  the  Other :  Yet  he  has  not,  by  all  bis  eKp0rieiiee,» 
acquired  any  idea  (^  knowl^e  of  the  secret  pehrer;  fo^ 
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#hieh  t)Mi  cnie^bj^t  produces  the  other ;  nor  is  it,  by  my 
ptMmi  of  ftiMiAig^  he  i^  eligaged  Co  draw  this  inference  { 
btft  iliUlMifittdstiicA^lf  determined  to  dj^^  imd  though 
he  should  %e  oon^nded  Ant  hin  unddftiiM^ing  hhs  ito  part 
In  «b»  opdrmiM^  be  W6idd  netettfieless  coittinue  in  ifab 
same  course  of  thinking.  Thetre  is  ftome  olh^r  prinefpla 
iriiith  det^i^ttihies  Intti  to  finin  Mdh  k  ooiiehiiibn.       ) 

This  pytedpte  i»  Gwtom  or  HA«n»4  For  wber^Mf 
lilt  Hej^tlMbti  of  A^y  par^alur  tet  or  operation  products  « 
^^pt^iily  10  nrnm  tb^  ^nme  siet  or  cfMrMiM)  without  bt^ 
h^  ilnpiti^  by  iiny  i«ftson1fig  or  prooess  of  th«  ufidei«- 
stM^^I^  we  alwuys  i^y^  thai  this  pf^^iensity  is  the  jMsxa 
9i  GdAmk  By  ^mj^^^dtg  Uibt  ipwd,  we  pretend  not  td 
httf «  glv«A  the  ultimiAte  reftfton  of  sueh  «  phipetisity^  Wii 
Miy  pobK  out  a  pt4idple  of  hunmn  Mture^  whiefa  is  mak 
nMipily  tttkti6#le4%ed^  aitd  whiofa  is  well  k»o«rn  by  ito  e£< 
lects.  Perhaps  we  can  push  our  inquiries  aiofiirdier^  Oft 
pMteiid  CO  gi^  the  wttse  of  diis.  i»use ;  )nit  fiiust  rfe^  d>n- 
tmted  with  ii  as  die  ultimate  principle,  whieh  w«  cab  av^ 
ript^  of  aU  onr  ooodusions  from  eitperience.  It  is  suffl* 
deiit  SitteflUstion^  th«t  wie  <sm  go  so  for;  without  r^pinit^ 
at  fjkfc  A^rowtttes  of  our  fiiMttiids ;  be(pau6e  they  will  carry 
v»  no  ftftttilfti^  And  it  is  cettain  we  here  advance  a  tery 
kitettll^bte  pi^opobition  at  least,  if  not « imt  one,  when  wo 
ftsibN^  Ihi^  dfh»  tive  iMlfetant  odffS^^Am  of  two  ob^ts^ 
iMt  mA  0aiii^  1^  infiiftn<(!ei  wsighi  and  solidity,  yfi^  atw 
AMi:Aiil6d  by  oteeom  t^iit  to  eekp^et  xht  one  fr6m  the 
Kpp^ifgrk^of  the  dth^.  This  hj^othesis  seems  ev<^n  tho 
enlyMMswhibh  ^kplatni  th«  dilffeitilty^  why  wtft  dNw,  from^ 

4  Iho^SAlitflMitMi^^  lltl  inf^rc^e-  which  W6  fife  ^lOt  able 

t^dmw.ff^iiid  «iie  iiti^iMH^  thAt  iii,  ki  no  r^ipept,  dif^nent 

from  them.  Reason  is  incapable  of  any  such  variation. 
The  conclusions  which  !t  driiws  from  considering  one  cir- 
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cle,  are  the  same  which  it  would  form  upon  mnpejFiifg  ^ 
the  circles  in  the  iipive|*se.  But  no  mam  baviqg  seep  on- 
ly one  body  move  after  being  impelled  by  4Miotlie)r»  wviA 
infer,  that  every  other  body  will  move  aft^  a  lijke  impldsei 
AU  inferences  from  experience,  therefore^  are  effects  ctf 
ciistom»  not  of  reasoning  ««         . 

Custom*  then,  is  the  great  guide^  of  humm  Ufe«  It:i» 
that  principle  alpne  which  renders  our  eitperienee  useful 
to  us,  and  makes  us  expect^  for  the  future,  a.similair  trailt 
of  events  with  those  which  have  appeared .  in  the  past* 
Without  the  influence  of  custom,  we  should  be  entirely  i^^ 
norant  of  every  matter  of  fact»  beycmd  what  is  immediate-^ 
ly  present  to  die  metnory  and  senses.  We  should  neves 
knew  how  to  a^usit  means  to  ^ids,  or  to  emplciy  our  ns^ 
tural  powers  in  the  production  of  any  effis^t.  There  would 
be  an  end  at  <mce  of  all  action,  as  well  $s  fif  the  chief  pari 
of  speculation*  :         '     , 

-  But  here  it  may  be  proper  U>  remark*  i  that  though  mn; 
conclusions  from  experience  carry  us  beyond  our  m^nmy 
and  senses,  and  assurers  of  matters  of  fact.which  happen* 
ed  in  the  most  distant  places  and  most  remote  ages;  yet 
some  fact  must  always  be  present  to  the  senses  or  m^o* 
ry,  from  which  we  may  first  proceed  in  drawing  these^x»ih 
elusions*  .  A  man,  who  should  find  in  a  desert  cokmtry  the 
remains  of  pompous  buildings,  would  ccmclude^  that  the 
eountryhad,  in  ancient  times,  been  cultivated  by)eiviliated 
inhabitants ;  but  did  nothing  of  this  nature  oceur  to  hon, 
he  could  never  form  such  an  in^m^  ';  Weleam  the 
events  of  former  ages  fromf  history ;  but  then  we  most  per^ 
use  the  volume  in  which  this  instruction  is  oonteined,  and 
thence  carry  up  pur  inferences  firom  one. testimony  to.aiH 

•  See  Noxs  [B.] 
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Other,  till  we  arriiFe  at  the  eye-witnesses  nod  spectators,  of 
these  distant  events. '  In  a  word,  if  we>  proceed  not  upoo 
some  fact  present  to  the  memory  or  senses,  our  reasonings 
would  be  merely  hypothetical  i  and  however  the  particuhc 
links  m%ht  be  connected  with  each  other,  the  whole  chain 
of  inferences  would  hate  nothing  to  support  it,  nor  could 
i^e  ever  by  its  means  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  any  veal 
existence;  If  I  ask,  why  you  bdieve  atty^partlcillar  matter 
of  &ct  whiob  you  relate,  you  must  tell  me  somi^  reason ; 
and  this  reason  will  be  some  other,  fact  connected  with  tt» 
But  asyou  cannot  proceed  after  this  manner  in  fi3^8MAa% 
you  mnst  at  last  terminate  in  soa>e  feet- which  is  pc^nt  to 
your  memoty  or  senises|  or  must  allow  ihatyow  belief  is 
entirely  withdut  £>undalioii» 

What  then  is  the  conduskm  df  the  whde  matter?  /▲ 
simple  one ;  though,  it  must  be  confessed, .  pretty  remote 
from  the  common  theories  of  philosophy.  All  belief  of 
matter  of  fact  or  real  es^tence  »  derived  merely  from  some 
object  present  to  the  memory  or  senses,  and  a  customary 
conjunction  between  that  and  soin^  other  object ;  or,  in  o« 
ther  words,  having  found,  in  many  instances,  that  any  two 
k&Eids  <itf  objects,  flame  aind'heat,.  snow. and  cold,. have  Al- 
ways been  conjoined  together  ^  I£  fiame  or  snow  be  prei 
semted  anew  to  the  sensies,  the  zntnd  is  carried  by  custom 
to^expeet  heat  or  cold,  and  to  bdim^  that  sucdsi  a  <]piaiity 
does-ttist,  taad  wiH  discover  itself  upon  a  nearer  i^proach. 
This  bdief  is  the  Beoessary  result  of  pladng  the  xnind  ia 
siidti  cirramstances*  It  is  an  <q)erationof  the  sou],  when 
tse  are  so  situated,  as  unavoidable  as  to.feei  the  passion  of 
love,  when  we  receive  benefits ;;  or  hatred,  when  we  m^ 
mth  Hijuries.  AlVthese  c^ratbns  are  a  specie&of  Jsatul^id 
instincts,  which  no  reasoning. or  process  of  the  thmigfat 
and  imderstandingis  able  eiduBjr  to  produce  or.  to  preventt 


At  ibis  pfault»  it  would:  h%  very  oUow^b)^  f^v  4ft  ttf  lUsn 
our  pbilosf^hioal;rMetrclra0*  In  ^o»t  qu^tipop,  ve  ^Aft 
neva*  make  a  single  step  fiurtber ;  aad  iq  idl  q»e«ti0n9  w^ 
must  tenqiaate  here  ali  last,  after  oiirmoettJiefi^eys  aUd  ou^ 
fious  inquiries.  But  still  our  ciiriositgr  will  be  piMndgmblflf 
perbaps  cxipinMi^fUe^  if  it  cany  us  on  ta  still  brib^  TPy 
ileavci^eB,  hndibake  usexanine  more  aeouvetel^  ttke^mture 
of  this  ieUrfi^  and  Pt  the  eudamar^  mf^pmction^  whwM  H 
ls.derived«  By  this  means  "vve  xnsy  meet  with  eMie  tx|^l]H 
cations  and  analogies  that  .will  give  sati«factioii»  at  leiist  to; 
sadl  as  love  the  abstract  seienees»  and  can  b^  wtertaiiie4 
witli  i^qolations,  which,  however  accurate^  miiy  atiU  r?* 
laiii  a  degre<(  df  doubt  and  iuioert|UBtiy«  As  to  ir^ideffl  ^ 
a  different  taste,  the  remaining  part  of  this  SiMiP9  i#  19^ 
ddctili^ad£>r'them;  andtlw&lhiwinglnquiri^Qiay.)!^ 
be  underitoo^,:iheugb  tl 


t }  . 


PAET IL 

-  KovHi^o  is  iBoreffiee  than  the  imi^etian  of  <4!lPt  'm4 
ihoiig^:  it  cannot  exceed  that  original  stock  of  ideiM%  A)|p^ 
aished  by  the  internal  and  external  senses^  it  has  mUiaitrt 
power  of  mixtog,  compounding,  sqiarating,  and  div^ii^ 
these  id^fls^)  in  all  the  varieties  of  fiction  wd  visioo*  ]A 
can  feign  a  tniih>4)f  [events  with,  nil  the  api^afiaufie  ^tffie 
lity^  asctf ibe  to  them  k  particular  tiaie  and  places  c^UQtim 
iihem  as  cisristent,  aiid  paint  them  out  tp  itself  with  evety 
tifeumstimoe  that  belongs  to  eny  histdrieal  iact*  it^biph  il 
believes  with  th^  greatest  certaipty.  Wblsireiji^  th^^&jns^ 
coDidsts  the  diiFerence  between  such  a  fictiot) .afl4  beHf^? 
It  lies  Rpt  merely  in  %ny  peculiar  idea  whifib  is  emi^ked 
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toaaBlL  a'ilpAttiittioii.B8toamiiiMids  Ptir  Asmt^  jand 
o$ mating  ;t»Ii^ii€f)p  kirolraiwiimii..  For  asitbe  inind  hM 
aatk^rity^Ofvef  lail  IteddeaBV^tiCQ^  vdluiiliiirily  anoox  diii 
ptfiticadar  idBfr lo  ^y  ficti•l^  «ii4>ooiifiequca)id]p  be  M!b\»  to 
bcUaif •  vf^aimrer :  Jt  flmMM^  eoptc^  lo  wkftt  *#e  filid  liy 
dat^ isiksperrmqipai  .Ws  <»ift,.ia:€iur.ceiulqptio%  j^ia  ibA 
lidadca£ktDaatdliiel3t]i^o£fthov^  bttlHUnPt  laout 
poNfori  to  h^lkv^  tUat  fiock  Mm  udaui  hiaewt  rMUy.  eau^ 

:'  ^U  feUb#s»  thcMioeeyihat.tdba  ^i&ftmco  h^t/fti^mJktHm 

liflxdd.  to  tbe  lat^r,  laoi:  to  the  fiHner»  tod  mhkk  de]^^iMU 
not  our  |he.«Bdll,  nor  can  be  demanded  atpleiMMirfif  J$)npft 
be  excited  Iqr^Qi^e  like  ail  otbtar;  seoUMsnts^  -  Md  liia^ 
rise  ;froiiD  t|ie  paiJliciihir  isUoatioft  mulirbidi  ibf^  mni  if 
pdneed  at  aiiy.p«rticttlar.jaiictuh&  Wbene<rAr  any  ol^t 
ispt^sentod  to  the  memory  or  seneea^  it  iniRcdiately^  by 
die  fiDfreeofx^nstom,  *catvie$  the  ima^oiation  toiionceive 
that >objeot  which  is  «»nalLy  coogoined  to  it;'  and  ihia  ctait 
ec^don  is  atfeqided  mih  a  feeliog  lor  sei^ment  different 
frbte  the  loose  veiwries  of  the  fancy.  In  this  eolisisls.  ihe 
aRrbote*  Miti^e  <X  beliefl  Fpr^  as  ither^  is  lao.  inattec  q[  &bt 
itdufeh  tire  b^ove  «o  finnly,  that  we  cannot  cbnoewe  ibm 
eonttaiy,  ^lere  would  be  no  dilEeiieiioe  hetwMa  thecoilt 
i^e^tiida^i^Mented  t«s  and  that  ^kkih  is  rejectad,  were  it 
i«otrf»ii5oine«ei|liinent  wi^^  one  from 

ihe^ciih^^^'  lif iiseeabQUaM^bellmoTO^iQwasdsaiiotfaet 
ottttstno^lli Idbk)  I cfin eaaSy conxseive kto stop  upon  cbnt 
tftdt; '  'nds  i;<mQ^tioti  implies  no  cbntradicti^Hi;  biit  atiU 
it^  tbela  iT^ry  diffisvehtly  fiMa  fliat  cbncepition  ^by  wtiich  I 
r<6pif«6ftetlt  to  tHysc^  tile  in^olse  and  the  pomiai]iiicatioi| 
i»f  niQtleti  friHn  <M)e  j^U  to  another. 
Were  we  to  attempt  a  i%Cn<fo'q»  qf  this  sentiment,  we 
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shoiiMyi perbqiSt'find it  a  veiy i^fficult^  if  notsti  iniposs^ 
hie  tiask;  in  the  sunie  mawetfasif  we  sfaoaldendeaToarta 
ilefiiietfae' feeling  of  cold,  or  passibii  of  anger^  to  a  crea**. 
tiire  wild'  never  -  had  any  experience  of  these  sentiments, 
^iellef  is^llici  li^iiecand  proper  iimne  of  this  feeling;  and  no 
im^  b  etre^  at  ^  hiss^to  kndwrtiw  nieaniiqr  of.  that  terra ; 
b^oaiise  eveifiimA  is  e^eeiy  aibment  cmscioas  of  thesenti-i 
nksit' represented^  bjr  it.  iMt  may  aot^  however,  be:impro« 
per  to  attempt  a  Ascription  of  this  sentiment ;  in  hop^ 
We'miiyy  by  tliat  in6aii%>  artivie.  at  .some  aisalogids  ^hich 
BMiy«  aibrd  « ijabte^pevf^t  expiieation  of  it.    I^y/  tbat 
bdieC  Id  ndtbii^  but  a  more  vivid,  fively,  forcible,  firmi 
stcfadyconceptibfi  of  ati  object,  than  what  the  imi^iaatioa 
alon^  'is  ever-  aide  to  attain*  ^  This  varieQr  of  terms,  which 
may  seem  to'nnphilbsi^hical,  is  intended  only  to  express 
that  dct.  cl*  the  mirid^hichreBders  realities,'5Hr.whali9  ta^ 
l(en^  sncb,  more  present  to  us  than  fictions,  causes  them 
tO'Weigh  move  in  the  thoagfat,  and  ogives  thema  jGoiqperic^ 
tnflaence  on  'tb^ipilsyKnis  and  imaginatioii.   '  Pjsovided  we 
ii^ree  abGTut  the  tfamg, .  it.  is  heedless  td  dispute  about  the 
lettnSk    The 'imagination  has  the  commaod,  dveif  all  it^ 
ideas,:  and  can  joui,  und  mix,  and  vary  tbem,  im  all  the 
wa^  possible*    It  may  cdnioei^pe  fictitioiis.oblje^ts  with  M 
the  circumstances  of  place  and  time.    It  miy  set  them 
in  ajiiBQner  before  oureyes^  in  their  trne  cdours,  juist.as 
they  might  hsave  existed.    But  as  it  is  impossible  that  this 
iacttlty  of  imagination  can  e^r,  of  itself,  reax^  bdiei^  it  i9 
evident  that  belief  consists  not  in  the  petuliair  nsfture  or  or-? 
der  of  ideas,  but  in  the  manner  of  their  ccmcepUoiV  aqd  in 
their  ^Am^  to  the  mind.    I  confess,  that  it  is  impossibly 
perfectly  to  explaiii  (his.  feeling  <>r  manner  of  .cc^iceptionf 
We  may  make  use  of  words  which  ex|)ress  somj^thing  n^ar 
it.  But  its  true  and  proper  Datne^  |is  we  observed  hdfffte^ 
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derstands  in  common  life.  And  in  philosophy  we  can  go 
no'farther  than  assert,  that  belief  is  something  felt  by  the 
mind,  .which  distinguishes  the  ideas  of  the  judgment  from 
the  fictions  of  the  imagination.  It  gives  them  more 
weight  and  influence;  makes  them'appear  of  greater  im* 
portanoe;  enforces  them  in  the  mind;  and  renders  them 
the'goyerning  principle  of  our  actions.  I  hear  at  present, 
for  instance,'a  person's  voice,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted ; 
and  the  sound  comes  as  from  the  next  room.  This  im- 
pression of  my  senses  immediately  conveys  my  thought 
to  the  person,  together  with  all  the  surrounding  objects. 
I  paint  them  out  to  myself  as  existing  at  present,  with 
the  same  qualities  and  relations  of  which  I  formerly  knew 
them  possessed.  These  ideas  take  faster  hold  of  my  mind 
than  ideas  of  an  enchanted  castle.  They  are  very  diffq- 
rent  to  the  feeling,  and  have  a  much  greater  influence  of 
every  kind,  either  to  give  pleasure  or  pain,  joy  or  sorrow. 

Let  us,  then,  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  this  doctrine, 
and  allow  that  the  sentiment  of  belief  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
ception more  intense  and  steady  than  what  attends  the 
mere  fictions  of  the  imagination,  and  that  this  nunmer  of 
conception  arises  from  a  customary  conjunction  of  th^  ob- 
ject with  something  present  to  the  memory  or  senses :  I 
believe  that  it  will  not  be  difiicult,  upon  these  supposi- 
tions, to  find  other  operations  of  the  mind  analogous  to 
it,  and  to  trace  up  these  phenomena  to  principles  stiU 
more  general. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  nature  has  established 
connections  among  particular  ideas,  and  that  no  sooper 
one  idea  occurs  to  our  thoughts  than  it  intrbduceis  its  cor- 
relative, and  carries  our  attention  towards  it,  by  a  gentle 
and  insensible  movement.  These  principles  of  connection 
or  association  we  have  reduced  to  three,  namely,  Iteseoh 
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bbmeej  Contiguity  and  Causation;  which  are  the  cmly 
'bonds  thftt  unite  our  thoughts  together,  and  beget  that  re- 
gular traiA  of  reflection  or  discourse,  which,  tn  a  greater 
or  kds  degree,  takes  place  aaioog  all  mankind.  Now  here 
arises  a  question^  on  which  the  solution  of  the  present  di£» 
fieohy  wiU  depend.  Does  it  happen  in  aU  these  relatiocu», 
that,  when  one  of  the  objects  is  presented  to  the  senses  or 
fiiemofry,  the  nnnd  is  not  onfy  curried  to  the  concqptiosi  of 
the'correlatiTe,  but  reaches  a  steadier  and  stronger  ooa* 
ception  of  it  than  what  otherwise  it  would  have  been  able 
to  attain  ?  This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  that  belief  which 
arises  from  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  And  if  the 
ease  be  the  same  with  the  other  relatu>ns  or  principles  of 
association,  this  may  be  established  as  a  general  law,  which 
takes  place  in  all  the  operations  of  the  mind» 

We  may,  therefore,  observe,  as  the  first  experiment  to 
OKr  pre^nt  purpose,  that,  upon  the  s^pearance  oi  the  pic- 
ture of  an  absent  friasd,  our  idea  of  him  is  evidf^tly  en- 
livened l^  the  resemblance^  and  that  every  paiiiif»i»  which 
that  idea  occasions,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  acquires  new 
force  and  vigour.  In  producing  this  effect,  there  concur 
boKh  a  relation  and  a  present  impression.  Where  the  pic*- 
ture  bears  him  no  resemblance,  at  least  was  not  Intended 
iot  him,  it  never  so  much  as  conveys  oiir  thought  to  him  : 
And  where  it  is  absent,  as  well  as  the  person,  dxough  the 
mind  may  pass  from  the  thought  of  one  to  that  of  the 
other,  it  feels  its  idea  to  be  rather  weakened  than  enliven- 
ed by  that  transition.  We  take  a  pleasure  in  viewitig  the 
picture  of  a  friend  when  it  is  $et  before  ua ;  but  when  it  is 
removed,  rather  choose  to  consider  him  directly,  than  by 
'  reflection  on  an  image,  which  is  equally  distant  and  obscure. 

The  ceremoni^  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  may  be 
ectnsidered  as  instances  of  the  same  nature.    The  devotees 
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of  th;it  ««persUition  ufivtUy  pWtMl  in  •xcuii^  for  ik^  mxmr 
m&i^si  with  mhidb  they  w^  upbraided  tbui;  thdy  ff^l  tht 
good  dfect  of  those  externcd  inotioii«i,  md  po8tiu?e%  m»4 
M^<Hi0,  in  ttiliv^iiog  their  devotion  md  quickening  dieir 
fervour,  which  otherwise  woidd  <jleeiLy»  if  directed  entirely 
toi  dxflteat  tad  isuaftteriel  objects*  We  shadow  out  the 
crisfeotf  of  onr  faith*  say  they,  in  sensible  types  and  imsges, 
and  raider  th^n  more  present  to  us  by  the  imssediate  pre- 
sence of  these  types,  than  it  is  possible  for  us  todomer^ 
lyby an  intellectual  view  and  contemplation.  Sensible 
objects,  have  always  a  g^reater  influence  on  the  iancy  tha^ 
any  other ;  and  diis  influence  they  readily  convey  to  those 
ideas  to  which  they  are  related,  and  which  they  resemble* 
I  shall.anly  infer  from  these  practices,  and  this  reasoning, 
that  the  effect  of  resemUance  in  enlivening  the. ideas  is 
very  common;  and  as  in  every  case  a  resemblance  and  a 
presoit  impression  must  concur,  we  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  .experiments  to  prove  the  reality  of  the  forego* 
ing  principle. 

We  may  add  force  to  these  experiments  by  others  of  a 
different  kind,  in  considering  the  effects  of  ^^as/OiguUiy  as 
well  aa  of  reaendJancs*  It  is  certain  that  distance  dimi- 
nishes the  force  of  every  idea,  and  that,  upon  our  approach 
to  any  object,  though  it  does  not  discover  itself  to  our 
senses,  it  operates  upon  the  mind  with  an  influence  which 
imitates  an  immediate  impression.  The  thinking  on  any 
object  readily  transports  the  mind  to  what  is  contiguous ; 
but  it  is  only  the  actual  presence  of  an  object,  that  trans- 
ports it  with  a  superior  vivacity.  When  I  am  a  few  miles 
from  hoAe,  whatever  relates  to  it  touches  me  more  neiirly 
than  when  I  am  two  hundred  leagues  distant ;  though 
even  at  thi|t  distance  the  reflecting  on  any  thipg  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  my  friends  or  family  naturally  produces 
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aii  idea  of  them.  But  as  in  this  latter  case,  both  the  oIh 
jects  of  the  mind  are  ideas,  notwithstanding  there  is  an 
easy  transition  between  them ;  that  transition  alone  is  not 
able  to  givie  a  superior  vivacity  to  any  of  the  ideas,  for 
want  of  some  immediate  impression  *. 
'  No  one  can  doubt  but  cauiciion  has  the  same  influence 
as  the  other  two  relations  of  resemblance  and  contiguity. 
SuperiStitious  people  are  fond  of  the  reliques  of  saints  and 
holy  men,  for  the  same  reiascm'that  they,  seek  after  types 
or  images,  in  order  toenliven  their  devotion,  and  give  them 
a  more  intimate  and  strong  conception  of  those  exemplary 
lives  which  they  desire  to  imitate.  Now  it  is  evident,  that 
one  of  the  best  reliques  which  a  devotee  coiild  procure, 
would  be  the  handiwork  of  a  saint ;  and  if  his  clothes  and 
furniture  are  ever  to  be  considered  in  this  light^  it  is  because 
they  were  once  at  his  disposal,  and  were  moved  and  affect- 
ed by  him ;  in  which  resp^ect  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
imperfect  effects,  and  as  connected  with  him  by  a  shorter 
chain  of  consequences  than  any  of  those  by  which  we  learn 
the  reality  of  his  existence. 

Suppose  that  the  son  of  a  friend,  who  had  been  long 
dead  or  absent,  were  presented  to  us;  it  is  evident  that 

*  "  Naituntne  nobis,  inquit,  datum  dicam,  an  eixore  quodam,  ut^  cum  ea 

-  '^  loca  videamus,  in  quibus  memoria  dignos  viros  acceperimus  multum  esse 

.  '^versatos,  magis  moveamur,  quam  siquando  eorum  ipsorum  aut  facta  audia- 

"  mus  aut  scriptum  aliquod  legamus  ?  Velut  ego  nunc  moveor.    Venitenim 

^  <<  mihi  Platonis  in  mentem,  quem  accepimiis  primum  hie  disputare  solitum : 

"  *'  Cujus  etiam  illi  hortuli  propinque  non  memoriam  solum  mlhi  nfEerunt,  sed 

t  «  ipsum  videntur  in  conspectu  meo  hie  ponere.    Hie  Speusippus,  hie  Xeno- 

'.  <<  crates,  hie  ejus  auditor  Folemo ;  cujus  ipsa  ilia  sessio  fuit^uam  videa- 

**  niusi ,    Equidem  etiam  curiam  nostram,  Hostiliam  dico,  non  banc  novam, 

'<  quae  mihi  minor  esse  videtur  postquam  est  major,  solebam  intuens,  Scipio- 

"  nem,  Laelium,>  nostrum  vero  in  primis  avum  cogitare.     Tanta  vis  admom- 

'  '<  tionis  e$t  in  locis:  ut  non  sine  causa  ex  his  memoriae  deducts  sit  discipU- 

"  na."     Cicero  de  Finibus,  Lib,  v. 
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this,  object  would  instantly  revive  its  correlaitive  idef^  and, 
recall  to  our  thoughts  all  past  intimacies  and  familiarities^ 
in  more  lively  colours  ttan  they  would  otherwise  have  ap- 
peared to  us.   .  This  is  another  phenomenon,  whiph  seems 
to  prove  the  principle  above  mentioned. 

We  may  observe,  that  in  these  phenomena,  the  belief  of 
the  correlative .  object  is  always  presuppQsed;  .without 
which  the  relation  could  have  no  effect.  The  influence  of 
the  picture  supposes,  that  we  believe  our  friend  to  have  once, 
existed.  Contiguity  to.  home  can  never  excite  our  ideas 
of  home,  unless  we  believe  that  it  really  exists.  .  Now,  I  as-) 
sert  that  this  belief,  where  it  reaches  beyond  the  memory 
or  senses,  is  of  a  similar  nature,  and  arises  from'  similcu* 
causes,  with  the  transition  of  thought  and  vivacity,  of  con- 
ception here  explained.  When  I  throw  a  piece  of  dry 
wood  into  a  fire,  my  mind  is  immediately  carried  to  con- 
ceiye  iimt  it  augments,  not  e^ctinguishes  the  flame.  This 
'  transition  of  tiibught  from  the  cause  to  the  effect  proceeds 
not  from  reason.  .  It  derives  its;^origin  altogether  from  cus-> 
torn  and  expeci^uce.  And  as  it  first  begins  from  ah  ob-r 
ject  paresentio  the  senses,  it  renders  the  idcia  or  conceptiqn 
of  flame  mcare  strong  or  .lively  than  any  loose,  floating  re- 
verie of  die  imagination.  That  idea  arisen  immediately. 
The  thought  moves  instantlytowards  it,' and  conveys  to  it 
all  that  force  of  conception  which  ii?.  derived  from  the  im- 
pression, present  to  the  senses.  When  a  sword  is  levelled 
at  my  breast,, does  not  the  idea  of  wound  and  pain  strike 
me  more  stron^y,  than  when  a  glass  of  wine  is  prese^ted 
to  me,  even  though,  by  accident  this  idea  should  occu^afr 
ter:the  appearance  of  the  liatfer  object?  But  what  is  there 
in  this  whole  matter,  to  cause  such  a  strong  conception,  exr 
cept  only  a  present  object  and  a  customary  transition  to  th^ 
idea  of  another  object,  which  We  have  b^en  accustomed  to 
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conjoin  with  the  former  ?  This  is  the  whole  operation  of 
the  mind,  in  all  our  conclusions  concerning  matter  .of  fact 
and  existence ;  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  some  anaio* 
gies  by  which  it  may  be  explained.  The  transition  from 
a  present  object  does  in  all  cases  give  strength  and  solidity 
to  the  related  idea. 

Hfere,  then,  is  a  kind  of  pre-established  harmony  be-* 
tween  the  course  of  nature  and  the  succession  of  our  ideas; 
and  though  the  powers  and  forces,  by  whidb  the  lisrmer  is 
governed,  be  wholly  unknown  to  us ;  yet  our  thoughts  and 
conceptions  have  still,  we  find,  gone  on  in  the  same  trioin 
with  the  other  works  of  nature.  Custom  is  that  principle 
by  which  this  correspondence  has  been  effected ;  so  neces- 
sary to  the  subsistence  of  our  eqpecies,  and  theregulation  of 
our  conduct,  in  every  circumstance  and  occurrence  of  hu- 
man life.  Had  not  the  presence  of  an  object  isstimtly  ex* 
cited  the  idea  of  those  objects  commcmly  conjoined  with  it^ 
all  our  knowledge  must  have  been  liinited  to  the  narrow 
sphere  of  our  memory  and  senses ;  and  we  sdiould  never 
have  been  able  to  adjust  means  to  ends,  or  em{doy  our  na- 
tural powers,  either  to  the  producing  of  good,  or  avoiding 
of  evil,  'those  who  delight  in  the  discovery  and  contem- 
plation of  ftnal  cauiesy  have  here  ample  subject  to  employ 
their  wonder  and  admiration. 

1  shall  add,  for  a  further  confirmation  of  the  for egbing 
theory,  that,  as  this  operation  of  the  mind,  by  which  we  in- 
fer like  efiects  from  like  causes,  and  vice  vers^  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  subsistence  of  all  human  creatures,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  it  could  be  trusted  to  the  fallacious  deductions 
of  our  reason,  which  is  slow  in  its  operations;  appears  not, 
in  any  degree,  during  the  first  years  of  infancy;  and  at  best 
is,  in  every  age  and  period  of  human  life,  extremely  liable 
to  error  and  mistake.    It  is  more  conformable  to  the  m'di- 
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nary  wisdom  of  nature  to  secure  so  necessary  an  act  of 
the  mind,  by  some  instinct  or  mechanical  tendency,  which 
may  be  infallible  in  its  operations,  may  discover  itself  at 
the  first  appearance  of  life  and  thought,  and  may  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  laboured  deductions  of  the  understand- 
ing. As  nature  has  taught  us  the  use  of  our  limbs,  with- 
out giving  us  the  knowledge  of  the  muscles  and  nerves  by 
which  they  are  actuated ;  so  has  she  implanted  in  us  an 
instinct,  which  carries  forward  the  thought  in  a  corre- 
spondent  course  to  that  which  she  has  established  among 
external  objects;  thou^  we  areignorint of  diose powers 
and  forces  on  which  this  regular  course  and  succession  of 
objects  totally  depends* 


SECTION  VI. 


OF  PROBABILITY*. 


JL  HOUGH  there  be  no  such  thing  as  Clumce  in  the  world, 
our  ignorance  of  the  real  cause  of  any  event  has  the  same 
influence  on  the  understanding,  and  begets  a  like  species 
of  belief  or  opinion. 

There  is  certainly  a  probability,  which  arises  from  a  su- 
periority of  chances  on  any  side ;  and  according  as  this  su- 
periority increases,  and  surpasses  the  opposite  chances  ; 
the  probability  receives  a  proportionable  increase,  and  b^ 
gets  still  a  higher  degree  of  belief  or  assent  to  that  side  in 
which  we  discover  the  superiority.  If  a  die  were  marked 
with  one  figure  or  number  of  spots  on  four  sides,  and  with 
another  figure  or  number  of  spots  on  the  two  remaining 
sides,  it  would  be  more  probable  that  the  former  would  turn 
up  than  the  latter ;  though,  if  it  had  a  thousand  sides 
marked  in  the  same  manner,  and  only  one  side  difiPereiit, 
the  probability  would  be  much  higher,  and  our  belief  or 
expectation  of  the  event  more  steady  and  secure.     This 

*  Mr  Locke  divides  aU  arguments  into  demonstrative  and  probable.  In 
tfau  view,  we  must  say,  that  it  is  only  probable  all  men  must  die,  or  that  the 
sun  will  rise  to-moirow.  But  to  conform  our  language  more  to  common 
use,  we  ought  to  divide  arguments  into  demoMtraHoMf  proqfk,  and  prob<dnli' 
Het,  By  proofs,  meaning  such  arguments  from  experience  as  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  or  opposition. 
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process  <^  the  thought  or  reasoning  may  seem  trivial  ^d 
obvious ;  but  to  those  who  consider  it  more  narrowly,  it 
may,  perh^s^  afford  matter  for  curious  speculation* 
It  seems  evident,  that  when  the  mind  looks  forward  to 

discover  the  eveqt,  which  may  result  from  the  throfw  of 

•     •      . 

such  a  die,  it  considers  the  turning  up  of  each  particular 
side  as  alike  probable;  and  this  is  the  very  nature  of  chance, 
to  render  all  the  particular  events,  comprehended  in  it,  en- 
tirely equaL  But  finding  a  greater  number  of  ^ides  con- 
cur in  the  one  event  than  in  the  other,  the.  mind  is  car- 

•  .  1 

ried  more  frequently  to  that  event,  and  meets  it  oftener,  in 
revolving  the  various  possibilities  or  chances  on  which  the 
ultimate  result  depends.      This  concurrence,  of  several 
views,  in  one  particular  event  begets  immediately,  by  an 
explicable  contrivance  of  nature,  the  sentimei^t  of  belief, 
and.  gives  that  event  the  advantage  over  its  antagonisty 
whicb^is  supported  by  a  smaller  number  of  views,  and  re- 
curs le9s  frequently  to  the  mind.     If  we  allow  that  belief 
is  nothing  but  a  firmer  and  stronger  conception  of  an  ob- 
ject than  what  attends  the  mere  fictions  of  the  imagination, 
this  .operation  may,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  be  account- 
.  ed  for.  The  concurrence  of  these  several  views  or  glimpses 
•  imprints  the  idea  more  strongly  on  jhe  imagination ;  gives 
.it  superior  force  and  vigour;  renders  its  influence  on  the 
passicms  and  affections  more  sensible ;  and,  in  a  word,  be- 
gets that  reliance  or  security  which  constitutes  the  nature 
■  of  belief  and  opinion. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  probability  of  causes  as 
with  .that  of  chance.     There  are  some  causes  which  are 
{eiitirely  uniform  and  constant  in  producing  a  particular  ef- 
>fect  ;^  apd.  no,  instance  has  ever  yet  been  found  of  any  fail- 
ure,  or  irregularity  in  their ,  operation.     Fire  has  always 
'burned^  and- water  suffocated,  every  human  creature :  The 
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*  - 

ptoductiDH  of  motion  by  impulse  and  grftvity  is  an  univer« 
ski  law,  which  hds  hitherto  adtnitted  of  no  eKceptkm.    But 
there'  are  other  causes  which  have  been  found  more  irre- 
gular and  uncertain-;  nor  has  rhubarb  always  proved  a 
purge,  or  opium  a  soporific,  to  every  one  who  has  taken 
these  medicines.     It  is  true,  when  any  cause  fails  ^pno- 
dudng  its  usual  diect,  philosophers  ascribe  not  tiiis  ^  «ny 
irregularity  in  nature ;  but  suppose,  that  some  secrc^causes, 
In  the  particular  structure  of  parts,  have  prevented  die 
operation.     Our  reasonings,  however,  and  conclusions^ 
concerning  the  event,  are  the  same  as  if  this  principle  had 
no  place.     Being  determined  by  custom  to  transfer  the 
past  to  the  future  in  all  out  inferences;  where  the  past 
has  been  entirely  regular  and  uniform,  we  expect  the  event 
with  the  greatest  assurance,  and  leave  no  room  for  latiy 
tontrary  supposition^     But  where  dififerent  eflfecis  have 
been  found  to  foHow  from  causes,  which  are  to  aj^earanoe 
exactly  similar,  all  these  various  effects  mustoccur  to  the 
mind  in  transferring  the  past  to  the  future,  and  enter  into 
xmr  consideration  when  we  determine  the  ptoibability  of 
the  event.     Though  we  give  the  preferenee-  to  ^at  which 
has  been  found  most  usual,  and  bdieve  that  this  effect  will 
exist,  we  mnst  not  overtook  the  other  efifects,  but  must  as- 
sign to  each  of  them  a  particular  weight  and  authority^  in 
pfoporlion  as  we  have  found  it  to  be  more  or  less  frequent. 
It  is  more  probable,  in  almost  every  country  of  Ekirope,  that 
there  will  be  frost  some  time  in  January,  than  that  the  wea- 
ther will  continue  open  throughout  that  whole  month ; 
though  this  probability  varies  according  to  the  different  cli- 
mates, and  approaches  to  a  certainty  in  the  more  northern 
kingdoms.  Here  then  it  seems  evident,  thatwhen  we  trans- 
fer the  past  to  the  future,  in  order  to  determine  the  effect 
which  will  result  from  any  cause,  we  transfer  all  thediffe- 
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rent  events,  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  have  appeared 
in  the  past,  and  conceive  one  to  have  existed  a  hundred 
times,  for  instance,  another  ten  times,  and  another  once. 
As  a  great  number  of  views  da  here  concur  in  one  event, 
they  fortify  and  confirm  it  to  the  imagination,  beget  that 
sentiment  which  we  call  bdief^  and  give  its  object  the  pre- 
ference above  the  contrary  event,  which  is  not  supported 
by  an  equal  number  of  experiments,  and  recurs  not  so 
frequently  to  the  thought  in  transferring  the  past  to  the 
future.  Let  any  one  try  to  account  for  this  operation  of 
the  mind  upon  any  of  the  received  systems  of  philosophy, 
and  he  wUl  be  sensible  of  the  difficulty.  For  my  part,  I 
shall  think  it  sufficient,  if  the  present  hints  excite  the  cu- 
riosity of  philosophers,  and  make  them  sensible  how  defec- 
tive all  common  theories  are  in  treating  of  such  curious 
and  such  sublime  subjects. 
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OF  THE  IDEA  OF  NECESSARY  CONNECTION. 


PART  I. 

•  ♦         '         * 

JL  HE  great  advaptage  of  the  mathematical  scica^ice;^  abay& 
the  moral  consists  in  this,  that  the  ideas,  of  the  former,  be-^ 
ing  sensible,  are  always  clear  and  determinate,  the  smallest 
distinction  between  them  is  immediately  perceptible,  and 
the  same  terms  are  still  expressive  of  the  same  ideas,  with- 
out ambiguity  or  variation.  An  oval  is  never  mistaken  for 
a  circle,  nor  an  hyperbola  for  an  ellipsis*  The  isosceles  and 
scalenum  are  distinguished  by  boundaries  more  exact  than 
vice  and  virtue,  right  and  wrong.  If  any  term  be  defined 
in  geometry,  the  mind  readily,  of  itself,  substitutes,  on  all 
occasions,  the  definition  for  the  term  defined  :  Or  even 
when  no  definition  is  employed,  the  object  itself  may  be 
presented  to  the  senses,  and  by  that  means  be  steadily  and 
clearly  apprehended.  But  the  finer  sentiments  of  the 
mind,  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  the  various 
agitations  of  the  passions,  though  really  in  themselves  dis- 
tinct, easily  escape  us,  when  surveyed  by  reflection ;  nor 
is  it  in  our  power  to  recall  the  original  object,  as  often  as 
we  have  occasion  to  contemplate  it.     Ambiguity,  by  this 
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means,  is  gradually  introcluced  into  our  reasonings :  Si- 
milar objects  are  readily  taken  to  be  the  same :  And  the 
conclusion  becomes  at  last  very  wide  of  the  premises. 

One  may  safely,  however,  affirm,  that  if  we  consider 
these  sciences  in  a  proper  light,  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages nearly  compensate  each  other,  and  reduce  both 
of  them  to  a  state  of  equality*  If  the  mind,  with  greater 
facility,  retains  the  ideas  of  geometry  clear  atid  determinate, 
it  mii^  carry  on  a  much  longer  and  more  intricate  chain 
of  reasoning,  and  compare  ideas  much  wider  of  each  other^ 
in  order  to  reach  the  abstruser  truths  of  that  science. 
And  if  moral  ideas  are  apt,  without  extreme  care,  to  fall 
into  obscurity  and  confusion,  the  inferences  are  always 
much  shorter  in  these  disquisitions,  and  the  intermediate 
steps,  which  lead  to  the  conclusion,  much  fewer  than  in 
the  sciences  which  treat  of  quantity  and  number.  In  rea- 
lity, there  is  scarcely  a  proposition  in  Euclid  so  simple  as 
not  to  consist  of  more  parts  than  are  to  be  found  in  any 
moral  reasoning  which  runs  not  into  chimera  and  conceit. 
Where  we  trace  the  principles  of  the  human  mind  through 
a  few  steps,  we  may  be  very  well  satisfied  with  our  progress, 
considering  how  soon  nature  throws  a  bar  to  all  our  in- 
quiries  concerning  causes,  and  reduces  us  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  ignorance.  The  chief  obstacle,  there- 
fore, to  our  improvement  in  the  moral  or  metaphysical 
sciences^  is  the  obscurity  of  the  ideas,  and  ambiguity  of  the 
terms.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  mathematics  is  the 
length  of  inferences  and  compass  of  thought  requisite  to 
the  forming  of  any  conclusion.  And,  perhaps,  our  pro- 
gress in  natural  philosophy  is  chiefly  retarded  by  the  want 
of  proper  experiments  and  phenomena,  which  are  often 
discovered  by  chance,  and  cannot  always  be  found  when 
requisite,  even  by  the  most' diligent  and  prudent  inquiry. 
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As  moral  philosophy  we^ms  hitherto  to  hnv^  r^mved  l«a9 
improvement  than  eilii^  geometry  or  pbysi«0i  we  may 
conclude  ihat  if  there  be  any  difference  in  this  respect 
among  these  sciences^  the  difficulties  which  obstruct  the 
progress  of  the  former  require  superior  care  and  ciipacHy 
to  be  surmounted. 

There  are  no  ideas  which  occur  in  metaphysics  more 
obscure  and  uncertain  than  those  of  powr%  >i(rc^.«iie}^^ 
or  n^i^99Qry  wmectUm,  of  which  it  is  every  moment  necesr 
sary  for  us  to  treat  in  all  our  disquisitions.  We  shsU 
therefore  endeavour^  in  this  section^  to  fix,  if  possible,  the 
precise  meaning  of  these  terms,  and  thereby  remove  f  ome 
part  of  that  obscurity  which  is  so  much  ccmiplained  of  in 
this  species  of  philosophy. 

It  seems  a  proposition  which  wUl  not  admit  of  much  dis- 
pute, that  all  our  ideas  are  nothing  but  copies  of  our  un- 
presaions,  or,  in  other  words^  that  it  is  impos^ble  for  us 
to  thifik  of  any  thing  which  we  have-not  antecedently  yiJi^, 
either  by  our  external  or  internal  senses.  I  have  endea- 
voured ^  to  explain  and  prove  this  proposition,  and  have 
expressed  my  hopes,  that  by  a  proper  application  of  ity 
men  may  reach  a  greater  clearness  and  precision  in  pUlo- 
9ppbical  reasonings  than  what  they  have  hitherto  been  aUe 
|o  attaid.  Complex  ideas  may,  perhap%  be  well  known 
by  definition,  which  is  nothing  but  an  enumeration  of 
those  parts  or  simple  ideas  that  compose  them.  Butwh^n 
we  have  pushed  up  definitions  to  the  most  simple  idea^ 
and  find  still  some  ambiguity  and  obscurity;  what  resource 
ai'e  we  then  possessed  of?  By  what  invention  can  we  throw 
light  upon  these  ideas,  and  render  them  altogether  precise 
and  determinate  to  our  intellectual  view  ?  Produce  the  im- 

*  Section  II. 
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precisions  or  original  sentiments  from  which  the  ideajs  ar^ 
copied.  These  imfHressions  are  aU  strong  and  sensible. 
They  admit  not  of  amfaigaitjr.  They  are  not  only  placed 
in  a  fall  light  themselves,  but  may  throw  %bt  on  their 
correspondent  ideas,  whiqhiifi  in  obscurity*  And  by  this 
means  we  may  perhaps  obtain  a  new  mieroscope.  cor  spe^ 
cies  of  optics,  by  which,  in  the  moral  sciencefi)  the  most 
minnte,  and  most  simple  ideas  may  be  so  wlarged»  as  to 
fall  readily  under  onr  apprehension^  and  be  equally  known 
with  the  grossest  and  most  sensible  ideas  that  can  be  the 
object  of  our  inquiry. 

To  be  fully  acquainted,  therefore,  with  the  idea  of  power 
or  necessary  connection,  let  us  examine  its  impression  ; 
and,  in  order  to  find  the  impression  with  greater  certainty, 
let  us  search  for  it  in  all  the  sources  from  which  it  may 
possibly  be  derired. 

When  we  look  about  us  towards  external  objects,  and 
consider  the  operation  of  causes,  we  are  never  able,  in  a 
suigle  instance,  to  disebver  any  power  or  necessary  con- 
nection ;  any  quality  which  binds  the  efiect  to  the  cause, 
and  renders  the  one  an  infallible  consequence  of  the  other. 
We  only  find  that  the  one  does  actually  in  fact  follow  the 
other.  The  impulse  of  one  billiard-ball  is  attended  with 
motion  in  the  second.  This  is  the  whole  that  appears  to 
the  ouiward  senses.  The  mind  feels  no  sentiment  or  in- 
ward impression  from  this  succession  of  objects ;  Conse- 
quently there  is  not,  in  any  single  particular  instance  of 
cause  and  effect,  any  thing  which  can  suggest  the  idea  of 
power  or  necessary  connection. 

From  the  first  appearance  of  an  object,  we  never  can 
conjecture  what  effect  will  result  from  it.  But  were  the 
power  or  energy  of  any  cause  discoverable  by  the  mind, 
we  could  foresee  the  efiect,  even  without  experience ;  and 
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might,  at  first,  pronounce  with  certainty  concerning  it,  by 
the  mere  dint  of  thought  and  reasoning. 

in  reality,  there  is  no  part  of  matter  that  does  ever,  by 
its  sensible  qualities,  discover  any  power  or  energy,  or  give 
us  ground  to  imagine  that  it  could  produce  any  thing,  or 
be  followed  by  any  other  object  which  we  could  denomir 
nate  its  effect.  Solidity,  extensbn,  motion ;  these  quali- 
ties are  all  complete  in  themselves,  and  never  point  out 
any  other  event  which  may  result  from  them.  The  scenes 
of  the  universe  are  continually  shifting,  and  one  object  fol- 
lows another  in  an  uninterrupted  succession;  but  the  power 
or  force,  which  actuates  the  whole  machine,  is  entirely 
concealed  from  us,  and  never  discovers  itself  in  any  of  the 
sensible  qualities  of  body.  We  know  that,  in  fact,  heat 
is  a  constant  attendant  of  flame ;  but  what  is  the  connec- 
tion between  them  we  have  no  room  so  much  as  to  con- 
jecture or  imagine.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  the 
idea  of  power  can  be  derived  from  the  contemplation  of 
bodies,  in  single  instances  of  their  operation ;  because  no 
bodies  ever  discover  any  power,  which  can  be  the  original 
of  this  idea  *. 

Since,  therefore,  external  objects,  as  they  appear  to  the 
senses,  give  us  no  idea  of  power  or  necessary  connection, 
by  their  operation  in  particular  instances,  let  us  see,  whether 
this  idea  be  derived  from  reflection  on  the  operations :  of 
our  own  minds,  and  be  copied  from  any  internal  impression. 
It  may  be  said,  that  we  are  every  moment  conscious  of  in- 

*  Mr  Locke,  in  bis  chapter  of  power,  says,  that,  finding  from  experience, 
that  there  are  several  new  productions  in  matter,  and  concluding  that  there 
must  somewhere  be  a  power  capable  of  producing  them,  we  arrive  at  last  by 
this  reasoning  at  the  idea  of  power.  But  no  reasoning  can  ever  giv6  us  a 
new,  original,  simple  idea;  as  this  philosopher  himself  confesses.  This, 
therefore,  can  never  be  the  origin  of  that  idea. 
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ternai  pofwtt  while  we  feel,  that,  by  the  simple  command 
of  our  will,  we  can  move  the  organs  of  our  body,  or  direct 
the  faculties  of  our  mind.  An  act  of  volition  produces 
motion  in  our  limbs,  or  raises  a  new  idea  in  our  imagina- 
tion. This  influence  of  the  will  we  know  by  conscious- 
ness. Hence  we  acquire  the  idea  of  power  or  energy ;  and 
are  certain,  that  we  ourselves  and  all  other  intelligent  be- 
ings are  possessed  of  power.  This  idea,  then,  is  an  idea  of 
reflection,  since  it  arises  from  reflecting  on  the  operations 
of  our  own  mind,  and  on  the  command  whidi  is  exercised 
by  "wUlf  both  oyer  the  organs  of  the  body  and  faculties  of 
the  soul. 

We  shall  proceed  to  examine  this  pretension ;  and  first, 
widi  regard  to  the  influence  of  volition  over  the  organs 
of  the  body.  This  influence.  We  may  observe,  is  a  fact 
which,  like  ail  other  natural  events,  can  be  known  only  by 
Experience,  and  can  never  be  foreseen  from  any  apparent 
energy  or  power  in  the  cause,  which  connects  it  with  die 
efiect,  and  renders  the  one  an  infallible  consequence  of  the 
other.  The  motion  of  our  body  follows  upon  the  com- 
mand of  our  will.  Of  this  we  are  every  moment  conscious. 
But  the  means  by  which  this  is  efiected ;  the  energy  by 
which  the  will  performs  so  extraordinary  an  operation ;  of 
this  we  are  so  far  from  being  immediately  conscious,  jiiat 
it  must  for  ever  escape  our  most  diligent  inquiry. 

VnT^  firsts  Is  there  any  principle  in  all  nature  more  my- 
sterious than  the  union  of  soul  with  body ;  by  which  a  sup- 
iiiosed  spiritual  substance  acquires  such  an  influence  over  a 
raaterial  one,  that  the  most  refined  thought  is  able  to  ac- 
tuate the  grossest  matter  ?  Were  we  empowered,  by  a  se- 
cret wish,  to  remove  mountains,  or  control  the  planets  in 
their  orbits;  this  extensive  authority  would  not  be  more  ex- 
traordinary, nor  more  beyond  our  ccmiprehehsion.     But  if 

VOL.  n.  F 
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to  fiflBWlPWHtf^  we  P?«5€ftv^  #ny  power  wp  ^^^  i«i  thf 

jipn  ^ijj^  the  pflfectj  v?  »jpst  jpiov  tji^  f^cret  umouof 
Sgiil  au4  body,  an4  t|)e  pf;tiire  9f  bptb  fbese  siubstances; 
bj  whifi^i  \he  one  is  al^le  (:jo  c^rat^,  ]ii  sa  ^oaay  ^stances, 

^^m^f  We  ar^  BQt:§j3jetp|nOTS  alt  tfee  9r«mcif  ^f| 
])pdy  Y^  ?  Ifef?  a?^4jprily  i  thqi|gti  we  caDUpt;  a^^  ^j 
rSWWb  \^^^^  experience,  fer  so  remarViable  «  dijafereficf 
t^twec^  ope  an^  th^  ot^ej?,  W]^y  b^$i  the  wUl  an  ii^ue|iCQ 
W^  li»  ^qgqe  wd  fing^^>  iiPt  OY^  the  heart  pr  Uye?  ? 
This  question  would  never  embarrass  us,  were  we  cfPS^iQllf 
sCftPfl^f'^iRth^formerc^sftin^otiii^t^^  YT^shflold 

tMm  B^^fi^iYej^  in^epe^xdeqt  of  experiences  whj  ^^le  ^ut^or 
n\i  ^  !^be  ^ill  ovfv  the  organs  <fS\he  Vf^y  is  circumscri))^ 
if^UK  ^c^  part^ciUair  Ufflits.  Bgifig  ift  th»t  case  |u%  afr 
mm\^  yf'^^  th^  power  or  %ce  Uy>i«fhi9h  it  operates,  ^e 
^oi}}^  0^0  ktiOr^  wl^y  it|^  in^uence  reaches  prfipiiiely  tci 
&^9l)  hpundaries,  ^nid  uo^  farther. 

.;  A>  maj?9  sud4en.]y  ^tru^k  with  a  p^lsy  in  the  leg  or  U(i% 
p;f  ^bq  h§d  n^i^ly  lost  those  i^^embejif^  freqvent\y.  ^fi^ea- 
ijQuy^  ^tfir?!,  t^ii^vetl^eofe  aBd:e»pl9y  t^  m  thj^« 
l^^ua^  9$^9es.  H^re  be  is  as  xpucb  cons^iqus  pf  power  tp 
^iiM^d  s«4  limhs,  as  a  w^  in  pf^^  hea^  i^  cpi^ 
scious  of.  ppwei;  $c)  ac^^te  c^^-  ineinber  ^bici^  rexn^s  i|i 
i^:  J^^^.4  s^«^.  Wd  ?ions(^<iipn.  But  cQn^fQiw^^s  i^eyer 
d/?ceiy^s.  Pogsecj^^tlj,  iji^itbe^  in  tjb^  pn^  case  ]^r-ia 
^e  9:^er  ar^/^^.ev^  copsc^usof  anyppwer«  We  lea^A 
ft)?  Mh^cc c^our  Y^lp. frp^ e^gje^ienqa  alpne,  4i^,  exr 
iP^^  W  Wte  ^^?<^?s,  us,  ^^Wv  one  ^v^t  ^onsl^ptly  fpUowi^ 
^qt^eji ;  wi^^^out  instru^ti^  us  in  tb^  s[ecr;et  cpnnectipA 
V^jhjch  l;>i^s  tbefxi  ^q^^her,  a^d  icen^ej^i^^^enii  kuiepariible^ 
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-  Tkhilfy,  'We  ksum  from  anatomy,  that  the  immddisite 
object  of  power  in  voluntary  motion,  is  not  the  member  it> 
sM  fcbfck  is  inoived^  bat  certain  mascles,  and  nerves,  and 
amiifai  sspiiit^Md^  perkafMf,  scnetfaing  stilt  more  mimite 
«ad  move  miaiiomt,  thvotrglt  which  the  motnron  is  sttcices-* 
Wftdj  priopag&teiii^  ere  it  teach  the  member  il^elf  whose 
motion  19  the  imiaecUate  object  of  volitioiu  Caa  there  be 
a  more  certain  proof  tlat  the  power  by  which  thi«(  whole 
eipec^tiM  iS'perfWmed,  00  &r  from  being  Erectly  and  MIy 
known  by  an  inward  sentimettt  or  conscmisiiess,  is-  to  the 
last  degree  myst^OQs  and  unintelligible  !  Here  the  mind 
wiib  at  eectaiii  tffeni:  Immediately  another  event,  imknowti 
t0  enrsclves,  and  totaUy*  diifefQSt  from  the  one  intended)  is 
prodnosd :  This  event  produces  another,,  equally  unknowns 
Till  at  hatf  through  a  long  succession,  the  desired  event  is 
pvddoced*  But  if  the  original  power  were  felt,  it  must  be 
kno^V^ :  Were  it  known,  its  effect  must  also  be  known^ 
since,  all  pe^wer  is  relative  to  its  efiect  And  vi^  verm^  iff 
the  efiect  be  not  known,  the  power  cannot  be  kz^wn  nor 
felt.  How  indeed  can  we  be  conBcious-of  a  power  to  move 
our  limbsy  when  we  hav«  no  such  power ;  but  only  that  to 
o^oye  certain  animal  spirits,  which*,  though  they  produce 
St  fa»t  the  motion  of  our  limbs,  yetoperate  in  such  a  man*- 
n^  as  is  wholly  beyond  our  (comprehension  ? 

Wq  may,  therefere^  concl4ide  from  the  whole,  I  hope, 
witb^nt  any  temerity,  t}iough  with  assurance^  that  our  idear 
of  power  is  not  copied  from  any  sentiment  or  conscious-- 
ness  of  power  within  ourselves,  when  we  give  rise  to  »ii- 
mal  motionv  or  apply  our  Hmbs  to  thei^r  proper  use  and' 
office.  Tli»^  their  motion  (bilows  the  command  of  the 
will^  is-  a  matter  pf  common  .experience,  like-  other  natiiral^ 
events  :  But  the  power  or  energy  by  which  this  is  effected, 
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like  that  in  other  natural  events,  is  unknown  aid  incon- 
ceivable *. 

Shall  we  then  assert,  that  we  are  conscious  of  a  power 
or  energy  in  our  own  minds,  when,  by  an  act  or  command 
of  our  will,  we  raise  up  a  new  idea,  fix  the  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  it,  turn  it  on  all  sides,  and  at  last  dismiss 
it  for  some  other  idea,  when  we  think  that  we  have  sur- 
veyed it  with  sufficient  accuracy  ?  I  believe  the  same  argu<r 
ments  will  prove,  that  even  this  command  of  the  will  ^ves 
us  no  real  idea  of  force  or  energy. 

Firsts  It  must  be  allowed,  that  when  we  know  a  p6wer, 
we  know  that  very  circumstance  in  the  cause  by  which  it 
is  enabled  to  produce  the  effect;  for  these  are  supposed  to 
Ve  synonymous.  We  must,  therefore,  know  both:  the  cause 
and  effect,  and  the  relation  between  them.  But  do  we  pre- 
tend to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  huinan  soul 
and  the  nature  of  an  idea,  or  the  aptitude  of  the  one -to  pro- 
duce the  other?  This  is  a  real  creation;  a  production  of 
somethingout  of  nothing;  which  implies  a  power  so  great, 
that  it  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  be- 
ing less  than  infinite.  At  least  it  must  be  owned,  that  such> 
a  power  is  not  felt,  nor  known,  nor  even  conceivable,  by 
the  mind.  We  only  feel  the  event,  namely,  the  existence 
of  an  idea,  consequent  to  a  command  of  the  will:  But  the- 
manner  in  which  this  operation  is  performed,  the  power 
by  which  it  is  produced,  is  entirely  beyond  our  compre- 
hension. 

Secondly^  The  command  of  the  mind  over  itself  is  limit- 
ed, as  well  as  its  command  over  the  body;  and  these  li- 
mits are  not  known  by  reason,  or  any  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  only  by  experience  and 

•  See  Not*  [C] 
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observation,  asr  in  all  other  natural  eventSi  and  in  the  ope-* 
ration  of  external  oil:gects*    Oiur  authority  over  our  senti-^ 
ments  and  passions  is  much  weaker  than  that  over  our 
ideas ;  and  even  the  latter  authority  is  circumscribed  with-  . 
in  very  narrow  boundaries.    Will  any  one  pretend  to  as-* 
sign  the  ultimate  reason  of  these  boundaries,  or  show  why 
the  power  is  deficient  in  one  case,  not  in  another  ? 
.    TUrdlyy  This  self  command  is  very  different  at  different 
times.  A  man  in  health  possesses  more  of  it  than  one  lan- 
guishing with  sickness.    We  are  more  master  of  our 
thoughts  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening ;  fasting,  than 
after  a  full  meal.     Can  we  give  any  reason  for  these  varia- 
tk>ns  except  experience?    Where  then  is  the  power  of 
which  we  pretend  to  be  conscious  ?  Is  there  not  here,  ei^ 
ther  in  a  spiritual  or  material  substance,  or  both,  so(ne  se- 
cret mechanism  or  structure  of  parts,  upon  which  the  ef- 
feet  dqiendsji  and  which,  being  entirely  unknown  to  us, 
renders  the  power  or  energy  of  the  will  equally  9nknown 
and  incomprehensible  ? 

^oUtion  b  surely  an  act  of  the  mind  with  which  we  are 
sufficiently  acquainted.  Reflect  upon  it.  Consider  it  on 
all  sides.  Do  3rou  find  any  thing  in  it  like  this  creative 
power,  by  which  it  raises  fr<Mn  nothing  a  new  idea,  and, 
with  a  kind  of  Fiat,  imitates  the  omnipotence  of  its  Ma- 
ker^ if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak,  who  called  forth  into* 
existence  all  the  various  scenes  of  Nature  ?  ISo  far  fronv 
beiag  conscious  of  this  energy  in  the  will,  it  requires  as  cer- 
tain experience  as  that  of  which  we  are  possessed,  to  con- 
vince us  that  such  extraordinary  effects  do  ever  result  from- 
a  simple  act  of  volition. 

The  generalit;r  of  mankind  never  find  any  difficulty  in^ 
accounting  for  the  more  common  and  familiar  operations 
of  nature ;  such  as  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies,  the  growth 
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of  pbmtisy  tht  gtnemticHi  of  flttfaxoda^  or  die  nounshment  of 
bodin  by  food :  but  sui^oar  ihat,  In  all  these  cases,  ihsy 
pemeive the 'veiy  ferce  or  enei^of  die  cxose,  bj whidi  it 
is  ooimeoted  widi  its  efibet,  and  is  for  erer  infitlUbie  in  it& 
operatioiL  Ttuqr  atqaivc,  by  long  habit,  such  a  tum  of 
mind,  tiiftt  uppn  tbe  appearance  of  the  eaose^  they  iauiie« 
diately  expect  with  iasaargnoe  its  usual  attendant,  and  haxd^ 
ly  eoacaive  it  possible  that  any  other  event  could  itesult 
from  iU  It  is  only  on  the  discovery  of  extraordinary  pfae^ 
neosena,  oieh  as  earthcfoakes,  pestilenoe,  and  prodigie&xif 
any  kind,  that  they  find  themselves  at  a  loss  to  asa^  ft 
proper  causey  and  to  eiqolain  the  manner. in  which  the  ef«4 
ffactis  produced  fay  it.  It  ia  usual  for  men,  in  such  diffi- 
eolties,  to  have  recourse  to  some  invisible  intelligent  prin^ 
Gifde  %  as  the  inuuediate  cause  of  that  event,  which  snr- 
pitse.  them,  .nd  whid»they  Aink  cumoihe-acoountedfar 
from  the  common  powinrs  of  nature.  But  philosophers^ 
who  carry  their  scrutiny  a  litde  &rtber,  immediatdiy  per- 
ceive, that,  even  in  the  most  familiar  eventa,.the  energy  of 
tlifioaus^  is  as  unintelligible  as  in  the  nutit  unuaual,  and 
t^t  we  only  learn  by  experience  tbe  £requent  conjoikstion. 
of  object^  witboutbeing  ever  able  to  conqireheud  any  thing 
like  connection  between  them.  H«:e,  then»  many  p^ukeoN 
ph e^s  think  di^nselves  obliged  by  reason  to  have  reicoursiev 
^n  all  oecaaionsy  to  the  same  principle,  which  the  vulgar 
uever  appeal  to  but  in  cases  that  appear  miraculous  and 
supernatotral.  TheyacknawledgemindandinteU^genoeto 
biv  not  ohly  the  ultimate  and  original  cause  of  all  diinga». 
but  the  immediate  and  sole  cauise  .of  every  event  which  ap^ 
pears  in  nature.  They  pretend,  that  those  objects  which 
lire  elMftiouly  denomm»t)ed  cmakat  are  in  reality  nothing 
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MtlfamMbiUf  *iicl  thift  |h«  tt^t  fiiid  direet  ()rin6iple  bt 
€yi»f  ^fflM  is  Oot  my  pki#e»  <ft  fbfte  Ih  nAt^tt^  but  a  V6-, 
Ihldf)  K$r  A^  Siipf «iii6  Behi^,  Who  WttU  tHat  iueb  ^aMttiki^ 
obje«t6  «fa^idd  fer  «ver  be  ^onj6i|i^  Widi  ^^6h  bther ;  Ih<^ 
^teid  44  ^yifil^,  tkHI  dM  bilUard-bkll  i^Kyres  aii6th^  fay  a 
fi)f(9^  Wktoh  it  h<s  ^liy^d  fiNmi  tlie  Auflior  6f  liittdf €(;  it  i^ 
iiwBtky  hifltfMl^  Aey  toy^  Wb^  hy^pahkfaikt  vblliiofi,^ 
^oirim  tht$  fiedOKd  bld)^  beliijQf  d^teriiiihed  to  this  6{>etat!tiil 
by  the  imfyabe  of  th^  flrdt  faiall ;  in  ttmstqiiettc&  6f  fli6i# 
general  k#d  ^vHrieh  li«  hd6  ktd  down  to  ^nis^  id  £tit  f^ 
fmmmtM  of  the  uniVer^. .  But  phllosk^Mrt^  kdvktitihf^ 
isda  in  tfalfk  inqHiries,  cHscover,  flmt  te  tr^  lire  tdtaSij^  l^^' 
tformt  of  <he  polt«)r  oil  which  dep^ndi  flt^  teiiitnt}  t>piiSi^ 
tioii  df  biydits^  we  aire  no  les^  ignor«M  6f  ifaat  po^ver  ottf 
wlR^h  depend  Ae  qperatioii  <^  n^hd  on  body,  or  of  h6df 
6n  laiAdt  iMr  are  we  dbie^  either  from  our  semefi  or  coti* 
sdioimeiil,  to  assign  the  ttltimate  principle  in  the  one  cas^ 
lUow  than  ift  tibe  other.    The  ^^^e  igitorance,  therefore^, 
redtfena  thonrf  Id  the  dame  condosion.    l*h«^  a^de^f,  flmt 
th^  Deity  k  the  immedifl^fe  ciU^se  of  the  union  between  sou? 
and  body;  and  diat  they  are  not  the  organs  of  tonse,  which,* 
beiilg  agitata  by  e:&tetnal  objeeti^  produce  sensalfiohs^  in 
ttm  fidMI  ^  bm  th^i  itk  d  pitiiidiAsBf  voBtiOn  of  ouf  6ilmU' 
potent  Maker,  which  excites  such  a  sensation  in  t:i6ttM^ 
^aenoe  of  imdh  a  motin^  ift  the  organ.  In  fike  mAan^er,  it 
it  ink  My  ^twtgy  in  fhe^'  wlH  t^at  produces  loea^  mbtibki  Ht 
oM  ffftHUm^  i  U  a  God  MM^K^  who  i»  pleis^d  id  itkdini' 
0^  Witt,  kk  ineAt  iH^poCenlj  ^ild  to  cbiiimattd  thaf  Ai6ft6ti, 
wHich  W#  ^fronimiif  miAhxitt  to  out  o^  power  and  effi^ 
otey.  Hm  dcy  {Atk^^t^fed^^  ^i&p  at  tins  c6nclinfi6h.  Thf^ 
i^metM^n^tmi*  die  siftie  ittjK^^blc^  <6  <he  MnS  H^el?  in 
ili  hf^Ttka  epm!6oh^.    OttV  mental  risio^  or  cond^dif 
of  MlM9  i9  iMhifljg  tmt  d  r^teldtiotit  ihade  ta  us^by  dui'  :^- 
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ker*     When  we  Toluntarily  turn  our  thoughts  to  any  ob<^ 
ject,  and  raise  up  its  image  in  the  fancy^  it  is  not  the  will  • 
which  creates  that  idea:  it  is  the  tiniversal  Creator  who 
discovers  it  to  the  mind,  and  renders  it  present  to  u& 

Thus,  according  to  these  philosophers,  every  thing^is 
full  of  God.  Not  content  with  the  principle,  that  nothing 
exists  but  by  his  will,  that  nqthing  possesses  any  power 
\)ut  by  his  concession ;  they  rob  nature,  .and  all  created 
beings,  of  every  power,  in  order  to  render  their  dependence 
on  the  Deity  still  more  sensible  and  immediate.  They 
consider  not,  that  by  this  theory  they  diminish,  instead  of 
magnifyiDg,  the  grandeur  of  those  attributes,  which  they 
i^ect  so  much  to  celebrate.  It  argues,  surely,  more  power 
in  the  Deity,  to  delegate  a  certain  d^ree  of  power  to  .in- 
ferior creatures,  than  to  produce  every  thing  by  his  own 
immediate  volition.  It  argues  more  wisdom  to  contrive  at 
£rst~the  fabric  of  the  world  with  such  perfect  foresight, 
that  of  itself,  and  by  its  proper  operation,  it  may  serve.aU 
the  purposes  of  Providence,  than  if  the  great  C^reator  were 
obliged  every  moment  to  adjust  its  parts,  and  animate  by 
his  breath  all  the  wheels  of  that  stupendous  machine. 

But  if  we  would  have  a  more  philosophical  confutation 
of  this  theory,  perhaps  the  two  foUowing  reflections  may 
suffice: 

JFirs^  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  theory  of  the  universal 
energy  and  operation  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  too  bcdd. 
ever  to  carry  conviction  with  it  to  a  man  sufficiently  ^ippri' 
sed  of  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  and  the  narrow  limits 
to  which  it  is  confined  in  all  its  operations.  Though  the 
chain  of  arguments  which  conduct  to  it  were  ever  so  Ipgica]^ 
there  must  arise  a  strong  suspicion,  if  not  an  absolnde  as* 
surance,  that  it  has  carried  us  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  faculties,  when  it  leads  to  conclusions  so  extraordinary. 
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and  so  remote  from  common  life  and  experience.  We 
are  got  into  fairy  land  long  ere  we  have  reached  the  last 
steps  of  our  theory;  and  there  we  have  no  reason  to  trust 
otir  common  raelsbods.  of  argument^  or  to.  think  ihdt  bur 
usual  aosdogies  and  probabilities  have  any  authority.  Our 
line  js^  too  fb&rt  to  fathom  such  imaenae  iabysses*  And 
hctwevet  we  JBay  .fiatler  ourselveSy '  dmt  we  are  guided,  in 
every  stq^  whkh  we  take,  by  a  kind  of  T«riabnilitu3e  and 
ezperienee;  we  may  be  assured  that  thk  fancied  expedience 
baa  tiO  imtboriiy^  when  we  thus  apply  it  to  subjects  that  lie 
wtifidy  (Mxt  of  the  wfbexe  of  experience*  But  on  this  we 
shall  have  occasion,  to  touch  afterwards  K  ^ 

>  Sei^mUff  I  cann<^  perceive  any  £>rce  in  'the  arguments 
on  wbidi  this  theory  is  founded.  We  are  ignorant,  it  is 
true,  of  tbe  manner  in.whkh  bodies  operate  on  each  ofther; 
Their  fbfTce  or  energy  is  entirely  inoomprehoasiblei  Jlut 
are  we  jiot  equally  ignorant  of  the  manner  or  force  by 
whidiaimndj  even  the  JSqprieme  Mind,  operates,  either 
on  itsdif  or^fin  boicfy  ?  Wfaimce,  I  beseech  you,  do  we  ac- 
quire any  idea  of  it  ?  We  hate  no  sentiment  or  conscious- 
ness  of  this  power,  in  ourselves*  W^  hiave  no  idea  of  tbe 
Siqireme  Bemg  bat  what  we  learn  ftam  reflection  on  our 
own  fiieulties.  Were  our  jgnoranc^  tharefox^  a.  good 
reason  for  rgecting  a^y. thing,  we  should  be  led  into  that 
jMnndple  of  denying  all  energy:  in  the  Si^reme  Being,  as 
muicb  as.  in  the  groasest  matter*  We  surely  comprehend 
as  littLejliif&  ^qperatidna  of  the<me.as  ot-^tie  other^  Is  it' 
mo^  idji&ciiM  to-  coii^iy^  thai  motion  may  m*ise  from  Im- 
pulse^ than  thal[  it  umy  arise  frokn  volition  ?  All  we  know 
ia  <^r  pco^iiiQd  igoprance  in  both  cases  ^ 

«     *  - 


Ti  stttioirnfi 


JPART  IL 

But  te  haiMn  Co  a  cdnolamn  of-  this  ^fOUiMti  ^fed» 
is  tdready  drawn  out  to  toK^  freil  tt  kttg&ji  Wtf  kiif# 
aoa^t  in  vain  for  an  ]dcao£|Nyw«r «  neaMnyMOletiiMy 
in:  all  the  aonrceafiMi  ivincb  tm  wottlclsiipfMM  it  t«  bii 
derivafl^  It  jqppeari  that^  in  atlgle  tUsUHic^  hi  t|«  ofHifi^ 
tkui  of  iMxKte^  mt  nei^i"  citv  I7  mir  ntfAOfet  9ctttibfy^  dMM 
oQtr^r  toy  tfaitig  btit  aiie  wrat  foUowing  aiKMlief  $  tridimiii 

being  ible  t<>  ddmprahoDd  any  fo]%e  dr  po#fet  j)|^  wl^iii' iii^ 
cause  operates,  oi^  any  cnnnectioii  batMen  it  and  iti  HSfH- 
poaedci^ati  Tkeaamediffiettltyoecilfaineckitailiptallbg 
tlte  ^ptratkms  of  mifld  osi  body ;  irih^m  #e  obsavtil  tliN^ 
imktiw  ^  dia  latter  tiD  folknr  upon  the  «IM^ 
mesf;  biftteeiiotafafetqobaai^reorcxmeeifetiitf  ti^wM 
Uiida  tcigether  the  raoliiti  miA  volition^  or  die  Mefgy  \fy* 
whinh^  the  umd  pibdiuses  tin»  B&keL  Tbe  auifaotit/  ol*  tltfir 
wiU  QveF  ils  own  fiandlka  lind  ideia  2s  iiot  a^  wU^  moito  M 
prebtaaiUe:  8oili«^npimtiiifW&^e9.thitcra]^>ean5^f^ 
tbfotlgliolii  nU  nature  any  CPiw  tetttfioa  of  aonhMstimkf^ 
whtcbiscotiedTaUffbyim;  All  ti^ntsaeem  entirety  tCMM 
^k)d  aejparatei  Olie  ^evflMt  Mlowa  another,  bot  wo  nerr«r> 
can obierte  any  tie bcitwwnllMttS.  They  n^iAmhJiti^ 
but  neter  omneoteL  But  i»  we  cAn  have  m^  idea  ctf^  fiiyf 
things  wbidi  nevvr  appeared  to  our  owwa^^  i^Mse  <#  Ifi^^ 
ward  sentiment  dia^neeetaftrycbMlttftionM^^ 
we  have  ho  idear  of  ooBHtfOtiM  o#  pdl#«r  at^  1^  Md  tlm^ 
these  word&  al^  absisiiitiiy  widtdiil  any  jWfiinll^  i^lMtft 
employed  either  In  pliil<»$ii^ida$  MMtt$Mibg9  <iS#  >#adflf6A^ 
life. 

B^t  there  stffi  remains  one  method  of  avotdhig  tbi^  cbn« 
elusion,  and  one  source  which  we  have  not  yet  Examined. 
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When  aay  natural  object  .or  event  is  presented,  it  is  im-« 
possible  for  iis»  by  any  sagacity  or  penetnitiont  to  discover, 
or  even  coojectnrej  without  experience,  what  event  will 
rendt  firom  it,  or  to  carry  our  fores^^  beyond  that  object^ 
which  is  immediately  presait  to  the  memory  and  sensai; 
E««fi  after  one  imtance  orezperunent»  vAere  we  have  dtn 
served  a  parliailar  eveM  to  follow  iqpoa  anottiery  w*  we 
not  entitled  to  form  a  general  nde»  or  foretell  what  will  hi^ 
pen  in  like  cases;  it  being  justly  esteemed  an  uppftrdon-» 
afaletiifterity  to  judge  nf  Ae  whole  oosme  of  nature  frens 
one  singte  4»pefinienft,  hdwevm:  a^cnrate  or  certain*  fint 
when  one  particular  species  of  events  has  always^  in  all  in- 
stances,  been  conjoined  with  another,  we  mab;e  no  longer 
sAjf' sornpie  of  forotdhng  one  upon  the  appeaiance  of  the 
ether^  and  of  employing  that  repuonkig,  which  cast  alone 
assnre  nsof  any  matter  of  &ct  or  eatistence.  We  then  call 
the  one  obgrat  Caxte;^  die  other  J^fibeL  We  su]^ose 
diat  there  is  some  connectKin  between  them ;  somepowe? 
in  the  cne^  isy  which  it  infolhbly  psodtioes  the  othev^  and 
opezHtes  waA  the  greatest  oertainly  and  stna^stn0pessit7f« 
It  appeaiasi  then,  .that  diis  idea  of  anecessary  connectum 
among  events  arises  from  a  nomber  of  similar  inatanpes^ 
which  accur^  of  the  constant  oonjmiclaon  of  these  ovmits ; 
nor  can  that  idea  efcar  be  si^i^gested  Irf  any  one  ^  these 
instances,  survcgred  in  all  possiUr  ligbto  and  pQsitk>ns# 
ftit  there  is  nodiipg  in  annn^er  of  instenoes,  different 
foam  jeflnscy  sm^  instance^  which  issnfqmsed  to  be.exactly 
similar ;  except  only,  that  after  a  repetitien  of  similar  m*. 
stsnoaSy  the  misdi  la  carried  by  habill^  ufNon  the  ap^^ 
ef  dnt  cflbmt,  .to  .expect  &a  uannL  nttebdant>.  and  to  bcfievo 
dmtit;wilL«uit,  This  cQnaeetip%  tbeiwfore^  which  we 
fsd  im  diehMd^Jdna  ouatdmary  tmnsition:of  diJbimagkis^ 
titm  foons  on^cliifett  to  its  tisnalalilbembnt^  t»iitt  sentiment 
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or  impression,  from  which  we  form  th<i  idea  of  power  o/ 
necessary  comiection*  Nothii^  farther  is  ia  the  caae^ 
Contemplate  the  subj^ect  on  all  sides;  yon  will  never  find, 
any  other  origixt  of  that  idea. .  This  ia  the  sole  difference 
between  one  instance^  from  whidi  we  can  never  rete^^e 
the  idea  of.  Connecticut  and  a  number  of  similar  iastan- 
oBSf  by  vi^ich  it  is  suggested.  Tbe£rst  time  a  mab  saw 
the  commanicationof  moticm  by  impulse,  as  by  the  shock: 
of  two  billiard-ballsy  .he  could  not  pronounce  .that  the 
one  event  was  eonmote^  but  only  thitt  it  was  cct^amett 
with  the  other*  Afiber.  he  has  observed  4i^eral  in^tances^ 
of  this  nature,  he  thea  pi:ohpunces  them  to  be  cotmeciecL- 
What  alteration  has  happened  to^ve  rise  to  this  new  idea; 
otcofm^stion  f  Nothing  but  that  he  now  Jeela  these  events 
to  be  comtetted  in  his  imagination^  and  can  readily  foret^ 
the  existence  of  one  from-  the  appearance  of  the  other* 
When,  we  say,  therefore,  that  one  d:]ject  is  coniiected  with; 
another,  we  mean  only  that  they  have  acquired  a  cdoneo? 
tioo  in.  our  thought^  and  g&ve  rise  to  this  ii^erence,  by 
which  they  become  proofs  of  each  other's  esustenoe;  a 
conclusion  which  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  but  which 
seems  founded  on  sufficient  evidence.  Nor  will  its  evi^ 
dence  be  :weakened  by  any  general  diffidence  of  the  under*^ 
standing,  or  sceptical  suspicion  concemingevery  condusion 
which  is  new  and  extraordinary.  No  conclusions  can  be 
more  agreeable  to  scepticism  than  such  as  make  discoveries 
cpnceming  the  weakness  and  narrow  limits  of  human  rea- 
son and  capacity.  - 

And  what  stronger  instance  can  be  produced  of  the  sur«^ 
prising  ignonmce'and  weakness  of  the  understandang  thaiip 
the  present? :  For;^reiyT  if  dvere  be  any. Irelatiour. amon^ 
objects,  which  it  iii^Tti^  us  to  know  perfectly,  it  is  that  of 
cause  and  elkct.    On  this  are  founded  all  our  reasonxi^ 
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concerning  ihatter  of  fact  or  cadsteoce.  By  means  of  it 
alone  we  attain  any  assurance  concerning  objects  which 
are  removed  from  the  present  testimony  of  our  mempry 
and  senses.  The  only  immediate  utili^  of  all  sciences  is 
to  teach  Us  how  to  control  and  regulate  &tare  events  by 
their  causes.  Our  thoughts  and  inquiries  are,  therefore, 
every  moment  employed  about  this  relation :  Yet  so  im- 
perfect are  the  ideas  which  we  form  concerning  ii^  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  any  just  definition  of  cause,  except 
what  is  drawn  from  something  extraneous  Und  for^gn  to 
it.  Similar  objects  are  always  conjoined  with  similar* 
Of  this  we  have  experience.  Suitably  to  this  experience 
therefore,  we  may  define  a  cause  to  be  ^mo^ectj  Jblbnoed 
hy  another^  and  where  aU  the  obfeds  eimUar  to  the  first 
areJbUowed  by  cbjects  similar  to  the  second.  Or»  in  other, 
words^  where,  if  the  first  ob/ect  had  not  been,  the  second 
nev&r  had  existed.  The  appearance  of  a  cause  always  con- 
veys the  mind,  by  a  customary  tranaition,  to  the  idea  of 
die  effect.  Of  this  also  we  have  experi^ice.  We  may,, 
therefore,  suitably  to  this  experience,  form  another  defi* 
nition  of  cause ;  and  call  it,  mi  dbfeci  foSBowed  by  anqtkery 
and  whose  appearance  always  conveys  the  thought  to  tluU 
other.  But  though  both  these  definitions  be  drawn  from 
drcumstances  foreign  to  the  cause,  we  cannot  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  or  attain  any  more  perfect  definition,  which, 
may  point  out  that  circumstance  in  the  cause  which  gives 
it  a  connection  with  its  efiPect .  We  have  no  idea  of  this 
connection ;  nor  even  any  distinct  notion  what  it  is  we 
desire  to  know,  when  we  endeavour  at  a  conception  of  it. 
We  say,  for  instance,  that  the  vibration  4^  this  string  is. 
the  cause  of  this  particular  sound.  £ut  what  do  we  meai^ 
by  that  affirmation  ?  We  either  mean,  that  this  vibration 
is  fiMowed  by  this  sounds  and  that  ail  similar  vibrations 


have  hem  fMmed  by  simikr soimds :  Qr^.  thatHmrnkta^ 
tkm  is  jmwed  l»  ikm  mmd,  and  that  tqxmikmt^irmmmtB 
f^&ne^  ihe  mind  i^HJo^poto  Jfte  smseg,  (xadfotmM  tomodu* 
otefy  m  idea  of  tk^aihin  We  may  conskfef  the  rdbtkn 
of  cause  mi  eifect  ia  ^er  of  diese  two  Ugits;  Initbe. 
yond  these  we  have  no  idea  <rf  it  *♦ 

To  recapitolateiy  therefore^  die  r^asoniiiga  i£  tins  See- 
tion '.  £v€ry  idea  is  copied  fyom  some  precefing  impress 
sidn  or  setitimeiit ;  and  iribere  we  cnmot  fiwlaiLy  uapMs^ 
rion,  we  may  be  certain  Ab^  there  i»  no  ufca.  In  all  si&« 
gle  instanced  of  the  operstiqa  of  bodies  or  rainiii^  tiiere  is 
nothing  that  prodnQes  ai^  in^»DC8SQ%  nor  covsmcpeMify 
can  suggest  any  Idea,  of  power  or  necessary  connectiDn. 
But  when  many  imiftnm  instenoes  aj^aear^  and  Aesan«e 
object  is  always  followed  by  the  same  eT«Bt ;  we  Am  he- 
gin  to  entertaia-  the  nodoa  of  cause  and  coomsclioii.  We 
then  ^2  a  new  sentim^il  or  impression,  to  wit,  a  cu6ti>* 
mary  connection  in  the  thought  or  ima^natiociL  betweesir 
one  object  and  its  usual  attendant;  and  this  sentanent  i& 
the  ordinal  of  that  idea,  which  we  seek  for.  For  as  dii& 
idea  ariises  from  a  nund>er  of  similar  instances,  and  not 
from  any  single  instaince ;  it  must  arise  from  that  circimsi- 
stance,  in  which  the  number  of  instancesdi£br  from  eisesy 
individual  instance.  But  diis  customary  conaectxHi  or 
truisttion  of  the  imagination  is  the  only  circnmsbance  in. 
which  they  difer*  In  every  other  particular  they  are 
alike.  The  fii^st  instance  which,  we  saw  of  motion,  comr 
municated  by  the  shock  of  two  billiard^baHs  (to^  return  to 
this  obvious  illustration)  is  exactly  similiaT  to  any  instance. 
tliaA  mayj  at  pves^ol^  occur  to^us;  except  oniy  tint  we 
c^d  not,  at  first,  infor  one.  event  fromi  the  other ;  which. 

•  Se«  Now  [£•] 
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we  are  enabled  to  do  at  prea&atf  after  so  long  a  course  of 
uniform  experience.  I  know  not  whether  the  reader  will 
readily  apprehend  this  reasoning.  I  am  afraid  that,  should 
I  multiply  wordi^  about  it,  or  throw  it  i^to  a  greater  varie- 
ty of  lights,  it  would  only  become  more  obscure  and  intri- 
cate*  In  all  abstract  reasonings,  there  is  one  point  of  view 
which,  if  we  can  hi^|^y  hit,  w»  shaU  go  fiirther  towards 
illustrating  the  subject,  than  by  all  the  eloquence  and  co- 
pious expression  in  the  world.  This  point  of  view  we 
should  endeavour  to  reach,  and  reserve  the  flowers  of  rhe- 
toric for  subjects  which  ara  more  adapted  to  them* 


/  ^         * 
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OF  LIBERTY  AND  NECESSITY; 


PART   I. 


It  might  reasonably  be  expected,  in  questions  which  have 
been  canvassed  and  disputed  with  great  eagerness,  since 
the  first  origin  of  science  and  philosophy,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  all  the  terms,  at  least,  should  have  been  agreed  upon 
among  the  disputants ;  and  our  inquiries,  in  the  course  of 
two  thousand  years,  been  able  to  pass  from  words  to  the 
true  and  real  subject  of  the  controversy.  For  how  easy 
may  it  seem  to  give  exact  definitions  of  the  terms  employ- 
ed in  reasoning,  and  make  these  definitions  not  the  mere 
sound  of  words,  the  object  of  future  scrutiny  and  exami- 
nation ?  But  if  we  consider  the  matter  more  narrowly,  we 
shall  be  apt  to  draw  a  quite  opposite  conclusion.  From 
this  circumstance  alone,  that  a  controversy  has  been  long 
kept  on  foot,  and  remains  still  undecided,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  there  is  some  ambiguity  in  the  expression,  and 
that  the  disputants  afiix  different  ideas  to  the  terms  em- 
ployed in  the  controversy.  For  as  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  supposed  to  be  naturally  alike  in  every  individual ; 
otherwise  nothing  could  be  more  fruitless  than  to  reason  or 
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dispute  t6g«tliei* ;  it  wtre  impassible,  if  men  affix  the  stoie 
idefts  to  their  terms,  that  they  could  so  long  form  different 
c^inlons  of  the  same  sut3jeet ;  espeeiidly  when  they  com- 
mvmiefite  their  views,  and  each  party  turn  themselves  on 
«U  sides,  in  search  of  argumenlbs,  which  may  give  them  the 
victory  over  their  antagonists.  It  is  true.  If  men  ieittempt 
the  disensi^oii  cf  ^questions,  which  lie  entirely  beyond  the 
-98ac(h  of  human  capacity,  such  as  those  concerning  the 
origin  of  worids,  or  the  economy  of  the  intellectual  system 
t»r  region  of  spirits,  they  may  long  beat  th^  air  in  theii* 
iVttitless  coiitests,  and  never  anrive  at  mvf  deterttdnate 
eoticlusicm.  But  if  the  question  regard  toy  subject  df  tom^ 
maa  life  and  experi^ice ;  nothing,  one  would  thktk^  eould 
preserve  the  dispute  so  long  undecided,  but  some  ambi- 
guous expressions,  which  keep  the  antagonists  still  at  a  dis  - 
tiinoe,  and  hinder  lliem  from  grappling  with  each  other. 

'Hiis  has  been  the  case  in  the  long-disputed  question 
cono^ning  liberty  and  necessity;  and  to  so  remarkable 
a  degree,  that,  if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  we  shall  find 
that  all  mankind,  both  learned  and  ignorant,  have  always 
been  of  the  same  opinion  with  regard  to  this  subject,  and 
that  a  few  intelligible  definitions  would  immediately  have 
pat  in  end  to  Ae  whole  controversy.  I  own,  that  this 
djapute  haa  be^i  iso  much  convaesed  on  all  hands,  and  has 
led  |>hfl0iopher$  into'  such  a  itbyr^th  of  obscure  sophis- 
tiy,  that  it  is  no  wondfer,  if  a  sensible  reader  indulge  his 
ease  so  far  as  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  proposal  of  such  a 
^Hestion,  from  wtiidi  he  can  expect  neither  instruction 
nor  entertainment.  But  the  state  of  the  argument  here 
prc^iosed  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  renew  his  attention ;  as 
It  has  more  noiimlty,  promises  at  least  some  ^ecisnbh  of 
the  controversy,  and  w31  not  much  disturb  his  ease  by  any 
kitriciiie  or  obscure  reasoning. 

VOL.  n.  G 
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I  hope,  therefore,  to  make  it  appear,  that  all  men  have 
ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  both  of  necessity  and  of  li*- 
berty,  according  to  any  reasonable  sense  which  can  be 
put  on  these  terms ;  and  that  the  whole  controversy  has 
hitherto  turned  merely  upon  words.  We  shall  begin 
with  examining  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  matter,  in .  all  its  opera*- 
tions,  is  actuated  by  a  necessary  force,  and  that  every  na- 
tural e£Pect  is  so  precisely  determined  by  the  energy  of  its 
cause,  that  no  other  effect,  in  such  particular  circum- 
stances, could  possibly  have  resulted  from  it.  The  de- 
gree and  direction  of  every  motion  is,  by  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, prescribed  with  such  exactness,  that  ^  living  crea- 
ture may  as  soon  arise  from  the  shock  of  two  bodies,  as 
motion,  in  any  other  degree  or  direction,  than  what  is  ac- 
tually produced  by  it  Would  we,  therefore,  form  a  just 
and  precise  idea  of  necessity ^  we  must  consider  whence  that 
idea  arises,  when  we  apply  it  to  the  operation  of  bodies. 

It  seems  evident,  that  if  all  the  scenes  of  nature  were 
continually  shifted  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  two  events 
bore  any  resemblance  to  each  other,  but  every  object  was 
entirely  new,  without  any  similitude  to  whatever  had  been 
seen  before,  we  should. never,  in. that  case,  have  attained 
the  least  idea  of  necessity,  or  of  a  connection  among  these 
objects.  We  might  say,  upon,  such  a  supposition,  that  one 
object  or  event  has  followed  another,  -  not  that  one  wafi 
produced  by  the  other.  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
must  be  utterly  unknown  to  mankind.  Inference  and  rea- 
soning concerning  the  operations  of  nature  would,  from 
that  moment,  be  at  an  end;  and  the  memory  and  senses 
remain  the  only  canals  by  which  the  knowledge  of  any  real 
existence  could  possibly  have  access  to  the  mind.  Our  idea, 
therefore,  of  necessity  and  causation,  arises  entirely  from 
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the  uniformity  observable  in  the  operations  of  nature ; 
where  similar  objects  are  constantly  conjoined  together, 
and  the  mind  is  determined  by  custom  to  infer  the  one 
from  the  appearance  of  the  other.  These  two  circuih^ 
stances  form  the  whole  of  that  necessity  which  we  ascribe 
to  matter.  Beyond  the  constant  cov^unctUm  of  similar  ob'- 
jects,  and  the  consequent  mfereTice  from  one  to  the  other, 
we  have  no  notion  of  any  necessity  of  connection. . 

If  it  appear,  therefore,  that  all  mankind  have  ever  al- 
lowed, without  any  doubt  or  hesitation,  that  these  two 
circumstances  take  place  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  men, 
and  in  the  operations  of  mind ;  it  must  follow,  that  all 
mankind  have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
and  that  they  have  hitherto  disputed,  merely  for  not  un- 
derstanding each  other. 

As  to  the  first  circumstance,  the  constant  and  regular 
conjunction  of  similar  events ; .  we  may.  possibly  satisfy  our- 
selves by  the  following  considerations.  It  is  universally 
acknowledged,  that  there  is  a  great  uniformity  among  the 
actions  of  men,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and  that  human 
nature  remains  still  the  same,  in  its  principles  and  opera- 
tions. The  same  motives  always  produce  the  same  actions ; 
the  same  events  follow  from  the  same  causes.  Ambition, 
avarice,  self-love,  vanity,  friendship,  generosity,  public  spi- 
rit;  these  passions,  mixed  in  various  degrees,  and  distri- 
buted through  society,  have  been,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  and  still  are,  the  source  of  all  the  actions  and 
enterprises  which  hiave  ever  been  observed  among  man- 
kind. Would  you  know  the  sentiments,  inclinations,  and 
course  of  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans?  Study  well  the 
temper  and  actions  of  the  French  and  English  :  You  can- 
not be  much  mistaken  in  transferring  to  the  former  most 
of  the  observations  which  you  have  made  with  regard  to 
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the  latter.  Mankind  afe  so  much  the  same^  in  liU  times 
and  places,  that  history  informs  us  of  nothing  new  or 
strange  in  this  particular.  Its  chief  use  is  only  to  discover 
the  constant  and  universal  principles  of  human  nature,  by 
shewing  men  in  all  varieties  of  circumstances  and  situnr 
tions,  and  furnishing  us  with  materials,  from  which  we 
may  form  our  observations,  and  become  acquainted  with 
the  regular  springs  of  human  action  and  behaviour.  These 
records  of  wars,  intrigues,  factions,  and  revolutions,  are  so 
many  collections  of  experiments,  by  which  the  politician  or 
moral  philosopher  fixes  the  principles  of  his  science ;  in 
the  «mie  maimer  as  the  physician  or  natural  phUosoplier 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  plants,  minerals, 
and  other  external  objects,  by  the  experiments  which  he 
forms  concerning  them.  Nor  are  the  earth,  water,  aad 
other  elements,  examined  by  Aristotle  and  Hippocrates, 
more  like  to  those  which  at  present  lie  under  our  obser* 
vation,  than  the  men,  described  by  Polybius  and  Tacitus, 
are  to  those  who  now  govern  the  world. 

Should  a  traveller,  returning  from  a  far  country,  bring 
us  an  account  of  men  wholly  diffisrent  from  any  with  whiOBi 
we  were  ever  acquainted ;  men  who  were  entirely  divested 
of  avarice,  ambition,  or  revenge ;  who  knew  no  pleasure 
but  friendship,  generosity,  and  pid>lic  spirit ;  we  should 
immediately,  from  these  circumstances,  detect  the  fcdse- 
hood,  and  prove  him  a  liar,  with  the  same  certainty  as  if 
he  had  stuffed  his  narration  with  stories  of  centaurs  and 
dragons,  miracles  and  prodigies.  And  if  we  would  eac- 
plode  any  forgery  in  history,  we  cannot  make  use  of  a 
niore  convincing  argument  than  to  prove,  that  the  actions 
ascribed  to  any  person  are  directly  contrary  to  the  course 
of  nature,  and  that  no  human  motives,  in  such  circum- 
stances, could  ever  induce  him  to  such  a  conduct     The 
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veracity  of  Quintus  Curtius  is  as  much  to  be  suspected, 
when  he  describes  the  supernatural  courage  of  Alexander, 
by  which  he  was  hurried  on  singly  to  attack  multitudes,  as- 
when  he  describes  his  supernatural  force  and  activity,  by 
which  he  was  able  to  resist  them*  So  readily  and  univer- 
sally do  we  acknowledge  a  uniformity  in  human  motive* 
and  actions,  as  well  as  in  the  operations  of  body. 

Hence,  likewise,  the  benefit  of  that  experience,  acqui-* 
red  by  long  life  and  a  variety  of  business  and  company,  in 
order  to  instruct  us  in  the  principles  of  human  nature,  and 
regalate  our  future  conduct,  as  well  as  speculation.  By 
meffibs  of  this  guide  we  mount  up  to  the  knowledge  of 
men's  inclinations  and  motives,  from  their  actions,  expres-- 
si<ms,  and  even  gestures ;  and  again  descend  to  the  inter- 
preAnion  of  their  actions  from  our  knowledge  of  their 
motives  and  inclinations.  The  general  observations,  Mea- 
sured up  by  a  course  of  experience,  give  us  the  clue  of 
huniM  nature,  and  teach  us  to  unravel  all  its  intricacies. 
Pretexts  and  appearanceis  no  longer  deceive  us.  Public 
decliurations  pass  for  the  specious  colouring  of  a  cause.  And 
Aough  virtue  and  honour  be  allowed  their  prefer  wei^it 
and  authcMity,  that  perfect  disinterestedneiSs,  so  often  pre- 
l^nd^  tOj  b  never  expected  in  mullitudes  and  parties ; 
seldom  in  their  leaders ;  and  scarcely  even  in  individuals 
of  any  rank  or  station.  But  were  there  no  uniformity  in 
human  aetions,  Md  were  evef  y  experiment,  which  we  could 
tbfttt  6f  this  kind^  irregular  and  Anomalous,  it  were  impos-^ 
sible  t6  collect  any  general  observations  conc<srning  man- 
kiiid ;  and  no  experience,  however  accurately  digested  by 
reflection,  would  ever  serve  to  any  purpose.  Why  is  the 
aged  husbandman  more  skilful  in  his  calling  than  the  young 
beginner,  but  because  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  the 
operation  of  the  sun,  rain,  and  earth,  towards  the  produc- 
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tion  of  vegetables ;  and^experience  teaches  the  old  practi- 
tioner the  rules  by  which  this  operation  is  governed  and 
directed? 

We  must  not,  however,  expect,  that  this  uniformity  of 
human;  actions' should  be  carried  to  such  a  length,  as  that 
all  men,  in  the  same  circumstances,  will  always  act  precise- 
ly in  the  same  manner,  without  making  any  allowance  for 
the  diversity  of  characters,  prejudices,  and  opinions.  Such 
a  uniformity,  in  every  particular,  is  found  in  no  part  of 
nature.  On  the  contrary,  from  observing  the  variety  of 
conduct  in  diiFerentmen,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  greater 
variety  of  maxims,  which  still  suppose  a  degree  of  uni- 
formity and  regularity. 

Are  the  maimers  of  men  different  in  different  ages  and 
countries  ?  We  learn  thence  the  great  force  of  custom 
and  education,  which  mould  the  human  mind  from  its  in- 
fancy, and  form  it  into  a  fixed  and  established  character. 
Is  the  behaviour  and  conduct  of  the  one  sex  very  unlike 
that  of  the  other  ?  It  is  thence  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  different  characters  which  Nature  has  impressed  upon 
the  sexes,  and  which  she  preserves  with  constancy  and  re- 
gularity. Are  the  actions  of  the  same  person  much  diver- 
sified in  the  different  periods  of  his  life,  from  infancy  to 
old  age  ?  This  affords  room  for  many  general  observations 
concerning  the  gradual. change  of  pur  sentiments  and  in- 
clinations,'  and  the  different  maxims  which  prevail  in  the 
different  ages  of  human  creatures.  Even  the  characters 
which  are  peculiar  to  each  individual  have  a  uniformity 
in  their  influence ;  otherwise  our  acquaintance  with  the 
persons,  and  our  observation  of  their  conduct,  could  neyier 
teach  us  their  dispositions,  or  serve  to  direct  our  behaviour 
with  regard  to  them* ' 

J  grant  it  possible  to  find  some  actions,  which  seem  to 
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Wave  no  regular  connection  with  any  known  motives,  and 
are  excepticms  to  all  the  measures  of  conduct  which  have 
ever  been  established  for  the  government  of  men.  But  if 
we  could  willingly  know  what  judgment  should  be  formed 
of  such  irregular  and  extraordinary  actions,  we  may  consi- 
der the  sentiments,  commonly  entertained  with  regard  to 
those  irregular  events  which  appear  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture, and  the  operations  of  external  objects.  All  causes 
are  not  conjoined  to  their  usual  effects  with  like  unifoi*mi- 
ty.  An  artificer,  who  handles  only  dead  matter,  may  be 
disappointed  of  his  aim,  as  well  as  the  politician,  who  di- 
rects the  conduct  of  sensible  and  intelligent  agents. 
'  The  vulgar,  who  take  things  according  to  their  first  ap- 
pearance, attribute  the  uncertainty  of  events  to  such  an 
uncertainty  in  the  causes,  as  makes  the  latter  often  fail  of 
their  usual  influence ;  though  they  meet  wlA:  no  impedi- 
m^it  in  tlieir  operation.  But  philosophers,  observing 
that,  almost  in  every  part  of  nature,  there  is  contained  a 
vast  variety  of  springs  and  principles,  which  are  hid,  by 
reason  of.  their  minuteness  or  remoteness,  find,  that  it  is 
at  least  possible  the  contrariety  of  events  may  not  pro- 
ceed from  any  contingency  in  the'  cause,  but  from  the  se- 
cret operation  of  contrary  causes.  This  possibility  is  con- 
verted into  certain^  by  farther  observation,  when  they 
remark  that,  upon  an  exact  scrutiny,  a  contrariety  of  ef- 
fects always  betrays  a  contrariety  of  causes,  and  proceeds 
from  their  mutual  opposition.  A  peasant  can  give  no  bet- 
ter reason  for  the  stopping  of  any  clock  or  watch^  than  to 
say  that  it  does  not  commonly  go  right :  But  an  artist 
easily  perceives,  that  the  same  force  in  the  spring  or  pen- 
dulum has  always  the  same  influence  on  the  wheels ;  but 
fiuls  of  its  usual  efiect,  perhaps  by  reason  of  a  grain  of 
diist,  which  puts  a  stop  to  the  whole  movement     From 
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form  9  li^)ii]n>  tfaftl  the  ecmnectioa  betiwoen  aU  cauaes  aj^ 
^ecll  is  equally  neeeasary^  Mid  that  its  fieeming  utl6tt^* 
taintgr  in  sotiie  instamces  procaeds  from  the  itecret  dppott* 
tiai»  of  eoAtrary  eatises* 

Tbu%  fotf  iastaoCe^  in  tbe  human  body^  when  the  tisual 
sy apptOHis  of  health  or  sidooesa  diaappoint  our  expecfiatkm ; 
when  medicines  operate  Bot  with  their  wonUd  powers  ; 
when  irregular  e^nla  foUow  from  any  particuUir  cause  i 
the  philosopher  and  physician  aite  not  aurpriaed  ht  the 
mattelTi  nor  are  erer  tempted  to  deny,  ia  general^  the  ne>* 
cessity  aad  uniforifiity  of  those  principles^  by  which  the 
animal  eetoemy  is  condooted.  They  know  that  a  biiititan 
hodjf  is  a  migbfy^odiplicated  maehioe :  Hiat  many  aecral 
powers  lurk  in  it;  whidi  are  aitqgeiher  hl^ond  our  eom* 
prehension :  That  to  us  it  must  often  a^fieAr  Tery  mieaiM 
tain  in  its  operations :  And  that  therefote  the  irregular 
evtots^  whieh  outwardly  discover  themsrives,  can  be  no 
proof  that  the  laws  of  Nature  are  not  observed  widi  the 
greatest  ri^giilarity  in  its  internal  operations  and  govern^ 
ment. 

The  philosopher,  if  he  be  eonsistent,  mu^  "Pply  ^ 
same  reasoning  to  the  actions  and  voUtian&  of  kiieUigent 
agents  The  most  irregular  and  unexpected  reaehithHia  of 
med  may  frequently  be  accounted  for  bgr  those  wbokmsw 
every  particular  circumstance  of  their  character  and  sitoaf 
tied.  A  person  of  on  oUiging  dispoiifeite  gives  apemsh 
answer :  But  he  has  the  toothach,  or  han  not  dined*.  A 
Stupid  fellow  discovers  an  unooHunon  alacrity  iii  his.  car4> 
riagp :  T^ut  he  has  met  with  a  sudden  piece  of  good  Sok^ 
tmke^  '  Or  even  when  an  iction,  as  aometkties  happens^ 
cannot  be  particularly  aoeoutited  lor,  eitker  by  the  pera«a 
himself  or  by  others ;  we  know^  in  general,  that  the  ebeh 
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racttri^  of  W!m  tt^O)  to  &  c^tiua  degr^c^  kicodsUUM  an4  ir* 
i^ulfor*  This  isy  in  4.  Hiaiuwr,  tbe  cooistotlt  cfaajpact^  of 
human  it^ture ;  thougjii  it  be  i4){>lieaU€^  m  a  more  {teti* 
cular  maanery  to  f;oili<e  persons  wbo>  h«^e  no  fi|i:e4  rule  for 
their  coAduoti  but  proceed  in  a  coqtinued  course  eS^s^^A^ 
and  inconcttancy*  The  internal  farinci{d^  and  motive 
may  ^operate  in  a  uniforia  mavoiefs  notwjithstoi^diilg  the$% 
seemiQg  irregtdarities ;  in<  the  same  musuim  as  the- wi^sit 
rainSft  clouds^  aod  olher  tariations  of  the  wenth^  ate  sitp^ 
posed  to  be  governed  by  steildy  pmciples ;  ttioi^]i:»ol 
easily  diecov^rable  by  human  sagacitgr  mid  inqniiy^ 

llitffs  it  ajqpears^  niol  ovly  that  the  cosg  unction  betwe«a 
motwea  and  vohintaify  actions  is  as  regular  and  n^iforaak 
as  that  between  tihi  cauae  and  eff<s)ct  in  a|iy  pivPt  c^  naitui^  & 
bttt  also  thai  thia  leguUr  eos^un^tion  }^  bow  univ^afdljf 
acknimledged'  woBMOiig  roanhitidi  and  haa  hqv^t  been  Uki 
saibyect  of  dispute^  either  itt  ^ulosophy  or  ^oanmit  hfo^ 
Now»  as  U  is  item  past  esp«riQit4e  ib«t  ise  dnaij^all  mH^^ 
raMea  amotaiiiig.the  future^  andaa  weecm^d^  <^at:ob- 
jects  will  alv^ifs  be  oeaioined  tog^«(»  whid»  w^  filvi  tqf 
haw  al^rays  been  cot^cnned  $  it  may  seev^  jsup^rfluoiia  tp 
ptoy^  that  thia  expemooed  unifermt^  m  hiitnspi  c^etioM 
if  a  8<M»oe  whence  we  druw  ii^erenee$  ei»icenaii}g.  theuif 
But  iar  carder  to  thn»w  the  argumeait  into  agraater  r^i^jf 
of  Ughta^  we  shaU  also  inaiat^  though  briefty,t  oi^thi»l$|ter 
topic.        •  • 

The  mutual  de|»eiidcaice  of  msu  is  so  gf  eat»  iii  aU  sos^-* 
ties,  tfmtflcarce  any  human  action  ia  eniir^y  eompteto  i^ 
itself  €Mt  ia  performed  without  some  rcrfereace  to  the  aor 
ttomr  of  others,  wlucib  »re  requisite  to  make  it  aHAwer  fully 
the  intention  o£  the  agent  The  poorcat  artificer^  who  la* 
bonra  alone,  expcata  at  least  the  protection  of  the  ma^b* 
tratoy  to  inaio^e  him  the  enjoyaamt  of  the  fruits  of  his  hn 
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hour.  He  also  expects,  that  when  he  carries  his  goods  to 
market,  and  offers  them  at  a  reasonable  price,  he  shall  find 
pnrclmsers ;  and  shall  be  able,  by  the  money  he  acquires, 
to  engage  others  to  supply  him  with  those  commodities 
which  are  requisite  for  his  subsistence..  In  proportion  as 
men  extend  their  dealings,  and  render  their  intercourse 
with  others  more  complicated,  they  always  comprehend 
in  their  schemes  of  life  a  greater  variety  of  voluntary  ac« 
tions,  which  they  expect,  from  the  proper  motives,  to  co- 
operate with'their  own.  In  all  these  conclusions,  they 
take  their  measures  firom  past  experience,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  in  their  reasonings  concerning  external  objects; 
and  firmly  believe  that  men,  as  well  as  all  the  elements, 
are  to  continue  in  their  operations  the  same  that  they 
have  ever  found  them.  A  manufacturer  reckons  upon  the 
labour  of  his  servants  for  the  execution  of  any  work,  as 
mu^h  as  upon  the  tools  which  he  employs,  and  would  be 
equiEdly  surprised  were  his  expectations  disappointed.  In 
short,  this  experimental  inference  and  reasoning  concern- 
ing the  actions  of  others  enters  so  nmch  into  human  life, 
tibat  no  man,  while  awake,  is  ever  a  moment  without  em- 
ploying it.  Have  we  not  reason,  therefore^  to  affirm,  that  all 
mankind  have  always  agreedin  the  doctrine  of  necessity, 
according  to  the  foregoing  definition  and  explication  of  it  ? 
Nor  have  philosophers  ever  entertained  a  different  opi- 
nion from  the  people  in  this  particular.  For  not  to  men- 
tion that  almost  every  action  of  their  life  supposes  that 
opinion,  there  are  even  few  of  the  speculative  parts  of 
learning  to  which  it  is  not  essential.  What  would  be- 
come of  kUioryj  had  we  not  a  dependence  on  the  veracity 
of  the  historian,  according  to  the  experience  which  we 
have  had  of  mankind  ?  How  could  politics  be  a  science,  if 
laws  and  form^  of  government  had  not  a  uniform  influence 
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upon  society  ?  Where  would  be  the  foundation  of  moro^ 
if  particular  characters  had  no  certain  or  determinate 
power  to  produce  particular  sentiments,  and  if  these  senti- 
ments had  no  constant  operation  on  actions  ?  And  with 
what  pretence  could  we  employ  our  criiicism  upon-  any 
poet  or  polite  author,  if  w6  could  not  pronounce  the  con- 
duct and  sentiments  of  his  actors,  either  natural  or  unna- 
tural; to  such  characters,  and  in  such  circumstances  ?  It 
seems  almost  impossible,  therefore,,  to  engage,  either  in 
science  or  action  of  any  kind,  without  acknowledging  the 
doctrine  df  necessity,  and  this  u^encCf  from  motives  to 
voluntary  actions ;  from  characters  to  conduct 

'  And  indeed,  when  we  consider  how  aptly  naturttl  and 
moral  evidence  Unk.  together,  and  form  only  one  chain  of 
argument,  we  shall  make  no  scruple  to  allow  that  they  are 
of  the  same  nature  and  derived  from  the  same  principles. 
A, prisoner,  who  has  neither  money  nor  interest,  discovers 
the  impossibility  of  his  escape,  iEis  well  when  he  considers 
the  obstinacy  of  the  gaoler;  as  thib  walls  and  barer  with 
whicb  he  is  surrounded ;  and,  in  all  attempts  for  his^  free- 
dom, chooses  rather  to  work  upon  the  stone  and  iron  of 
the  one,  than  upon  the  inflexible  nature  ofthe  othelr. 
The  same  prisoner,  when  cOnduipted  to  the  scaflbld,  fore- 
sees his  death  as  certainly  from  the  constancy  and  fidelity 
of  hiiS  guards,  as  from  l^e  operation  of  the  axe  or  wheel. 
His  mind  nuts  along  a  certain  train  of  ideas :  The  refusal 
of  the  soldiers  to  consent  to  his  escape ;  the  action'  of -the 
executioner;  the  separation  of  the  head  and  body;  bleed-, 
ing,  convulsive  motions,  and  death.  Here  is  a^connected 
chain  of  natural  causes  and  voluntary  actions ;  but  the 
mind  feels  no  difference  between  them,  in  passing  from  one 
link  to  another,  nor  is  less  certain  of  the  future  event 
than  if  it  were  connected  with  the  objects  present  to  the 
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memory  or  lens^  by  a  train  of  causes^  cemented  together 
by  what  we  are  pleased  to'  ciall  a  physical  necessity.  The 
same  experienced  unkm  has  the  same  effect  on  the  mind^ 
whether  the  united  objects  be  motives,  volition,  and  ac- 
tions ;  or  figure  and  motion.  We  may  change  the  niones 
of  things;  bat  their  natune  and  their  operation  on  the  un- 
derstuiding  never  change. 

Were  a  man,  whom  I  know  to  be  honest  and  opulent, 
and  with  whom  I  lived  in  intimate  friendship,  to  come  in- 
to thy  house,  where  I  am  surrounded  with  my  servants,  I 
rest  assured,  that  he  is  not  to  stab  me  before  he  leaves  it, 
in  order  to  rob  me  of  my  silver  standisb ;  lUid  I  no  more 
suspect  this  event  than  the  falling  of  the  house  itself,  which 
is  new,  and  solidly  built  and  founded.  Bid  he  may  have 
been  seized  withn  eudden  and  unknowti  fnmssy.  So  may  a 
sudiien  earthquake  arise,  and  shake  and  tumble  my  house 
abottt  my  ears.  I  shaU  therefore  change  the  suppositions. 
I  shall  say,  thlit  I  know  with  certainty,  that  he  is  not  to 
put  hk  hand  into  the  fire,  and  hold  it  there  fill  it  be  con- 
sumed :  And  this  event  I  think  I  can  for^tdl  with  the 
same  assurance,  as  that,  if  he  throw  himself  out  df  th€ 
window,  and  meet  with  no  obstruction^  he  will  not  remain' 
a  moment  suspended  in  tlie  air.  No  suspicion  of  an  un^ 
known  frenzy  can  give  the  least  possibility  to  the  fbrfter 
event,  which  is  so  contrary  to  all  the  known  principles  of 
human  nature.  A  man  who  at  noon  leaves  his  purse  fiill 
of  gold  on  the  pavement  at  Charing-Cross,  may  as  well 
expect  that  it  will  fly  away  like  a  feather,  as  that  he  will 
fibd  it  untouched  an  hour  after.  Above  one  half  oS  huntan 
reasoftsngs  contain  inferences  of  a  sin^so*  nature,  attended 
widi  more  or  less  degrees  of  certainty,  pn^)ortioned  io  Cffd^t 
experience  of  the  usual  conduct  of  mtokind  in  such  parti-' 
cular  situations. 
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I  have  fi'eqaently  considered^  what  could  possibly  b«  the 
reason  why  fiil  mankindy  though  they  have  ever,  without 
hesitation,  acJmowledged  the  doctrine  of  necessity  Hi  their 
whole  practioe  and  reasoning,  have  yet  discovered  sudi  a 
reluctance  to  acknowledge  it  in  words,  and  have  rather 
shown  a  propensity,  in  all  ages,  to  profess  the  contrary 
opinion.  The  matter,  I  think,  may  be  accounted  for  after 
the  fcdkywiotg  manner.  If  we  examine  the  operatioBi  of 
body,  and  the  production  (^effects  from  their  causes,  we 
shall  find,  that  all  our  faculties  can  never  carry  us  farther 
in  our  knowledge  of  this  relation,  than  barely  to  observe* 
that  particular  objects  are  coMSantfy  con^imd  together, 
and  that  the  mind  is  carried,  by  a  oislomary  transUionf  from 
the  appearance  of  the  one  to  the  belief  of  the  other«  But 
though  this  conclusion  concerning  human  ignorance  be  the 
nsult  c^  the  strictest  scrutiny  of  this  subject,  men  still  en- 
tertain a  strong  propensity  to  believe,  that  they  penetrate 
farther  into  the  powers  of  nature,  and  perceive  something 
like  a  necessary  connection  between  the  cause  and  the  ef- 
fect When  again  they  turn  their  r^Bections  towards  the 
operations  of  their  own  minds,  end  feel  no  such  connection 
of  the  motive  and  the  action ;  they  are  thence  apt  to  sup^ 
pose  that  there  is  a  difference  betw^n  the  effecta,  whidi 
result  from  material  force,  and  those  which  arise  from 
thought  and  intelligence.  But  being  once  convinced^  that 
we  know  nothing  farther  of  causatioh  of  any  kiad,  than 
merely  the  amstant  anffunctim  of  objects,  and  the  conse^ 
quent  inference  of  the  mind  from  one  to  another^  ftnd  find- 
ing that  these  two  circumstances  are  universally  allowed  to 
have  place  in  voluntary  actions ;  we  may  be  more  easily 
led  to  own  the  same  necessity  common  to  all  causes.  And 
though  this  reasoning  may  contradict  the  systems  of  many 
philosophers,  in  ascribing  necessity  to  the  determinations 
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of  the  will,  we  shall  find^  upon  reflection,  that  they  dissent 
ifrom  it  in  words  only,  not  in  their  real  sentiments.  Ne- 
cessity, according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  taken, 
has  never  yet  been  rejected,  nor  can  ever,  I  think,  be  re- 
jected by  any  philosopher.  It  may  only,  perhaps,  be  pre- 
tended, that  the  mind  can  perceive,  in  the  operations  of 
matter,  some  farther  connection  between  the  cause  and 
effect ;  and  a  connection  that  has  not  place  in  the  volun- 
tary actions  of  intelligent  beings.  Now,  whether  it  be  so 
or  not,  can  only  appear  upon  examination ;  and  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  these  philosophers  to  make  good  their  asser- 
tion, by  defining  or  describing  that  necessity,  and  point- 
ing it  out  to  us  in  the  operations  of  material  causes. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  men  begin  at  the  wrong  end 
of  this  question  concerning  liberty  and  necessity^  when  they 
enter  upon  it  by  examining  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  the 
influence  of  the  understanding,  and  the  operations  of  the 
will.  Let  them  first  discuss  a  more  simple  question,  name- 
ly, the  operations  of  body  and  brute  unintelligent  matter ; 
and  try  whether  they  can  there  form  any  idea  of  causation 
and  necessity,  except  that  of  a  constant  conjunction  of  ob- 
jects, and  subsequent  inference  of  the  mind  from  one  to 
another.  If  these  circumstances  form,  in  reality,  the  whole 
of  that  necessity  which  we  conceive  in  matter,  and  if  these 
circumstances  be  also  universally  acknowledged  to  take 
place  in  the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  dispute  is  at  an 
end;  at  least,  must  be  owned  to  be  thenceforth  merely 
verbal.  But  as  long  as  we  will  rashly  suppose,  that  we  have 
some  farther  idea  of  necessity  and  causation  in  the  opera- 
tions of  external  objects ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  can 
find  nothing  farther  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  the  mind ; 
there  is  no  possibility  of  bringing  the  question  to  any  de- 
terminate issue,  while  we  proceed  uppn  so  erroneous  a  sup- 
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position.  The  only  method  of  undeceiving  us  is  to. mount 
up  higher ;  to  examine  the  narrow  extent  of  science  when 
applied  to  material  causes ;  and  to  convince  ourselves^  that 
all  we  know  of  them  is  the  constant  conjunction  and  infe- 
rence above  mentioned.  We  may,  perhaps,  find  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  we  are  induced  to  fix  such  narrow  limits  to 
human  understanding :  But  we  can  afterwards  find  no  dif- 
ficulty when  we  come  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  actions 
of  the  will.  For  as  it  is  evident  that  these  have  a  regular 
conjunction  with  motives  and  circumstances  and  chariEic- 
ter,  and  as  we  always  draw  inferences  from  one  to  the 
other,  we  must  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  in  words,  that 
necessity  which  we  have  already  avowed  in  every  delibe- 
ration of  our  lives,  and  in  every  step  of  our  conduct  and 
behaviour*. 

But  to  proceed  in  this  reconciling  project  with  regard  to 
the  question  of  liberty  and  necessity;  the  most  contentious 
question  of  metaphysics,  the  most  contentious  science :  it 
will  not  require  many  words  to  prove,  that  all  mankind 
have  ever  agreed  in  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  necessity,  and  that  the  whole  dispute,  in  this  respect 
also,  has  been  hitherto  merely  verbal.  For  what  is  meant 
by  liberty,  when  applied  to  voluntary  actions  ?  We  cannot 
surely  mean,  that  actions  have  so  little  connection  with 
motives,  inclinations,  and  circumstances,  that  one  does  not 
follow  with  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  from  the  other, 
and  that  one  affords  no  inference  by  which  we  can  conclude 
the  existence  of  the  other.  For  these  are  plain  and  ac- 
knowledged matters  of  fact.  By  liberty,  then,  we  can  only 
mean  a  power  of  acting  or  net  acHnff  according  to  the  de- 
terminations of  the  wjMs  that  is,  if  we  choose  to  remain  at 
rest,  we  may ;  if  we  choose  to  move,  we  also  may.     Now 

•  See  Note  [F.] 
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this  faypofb^ical  liberty  is  imiyemally  allowed  to  bdong 
to  wery  one  who  is  not  a  pris<»ier  aad  in  chains.  Here 
then  i»  no  subject  of  dilute. 

Whatevi^r  definition  we  may  give  of  liberty,  we  should 
be  carefiil  to  observe  two  requisite  circumstances ;  yGr«^ 
thai  It  be  consistent  wslh  plain  matter  of  fact ;  seoondfy, 
that  it  foe  consaatent  with  itself.  If  we  observe  these  cir- 
cmastancefi,  and  render  our  definition  intelligible,  I  am 
persuaded  that  all  mankind  will  be  found  of  one  opinion 
with  regard  to  it. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  that  notfaii^  exists  without  a 
cause  of  its  existence ;  and  that  chance,  when  strictly  ex- 
amined, is  a  mere  negative  word,  and  means  not  any  real 
power  which  has  any  where  a  being  in  nature.  But  it  is 
pretended  that  some  causes  are  necessary,  some  not  neces- 
sary* Here  then  is  the  advantage  of  definitions.  Let  any 
one  define  a  cause,  without  comprehending,  as  a  part  of 
the  definition,  a  tiecessary  connedion  with  its  effect ;  and 
let  him  shew  distinctly  the  origin  of  the  idea  expressed  by 
the  definition ;  and  I  shall  readily  give  up  the  whole  con- 
troversy. But  if  the  foregoing  explication  of  the  matter  be 
received,  this  must  be  absolutely  impracticable.  Had  not 
objects  a  regular  conjunction  with  each  other,  we  should 
never  have  eiftertained  any  notion  of  cause  and  efiect ;  and 
this  regular  conjunction  produces  that  inference  of  the  un- 
derstanding, which  is  the  only  connection  that  we  can  have 
any  comprdiension  of.  Whoever  attempts  a  definition  of 
cause,  exclusive  of  these  circumstances,  will  be  obliged,  ei- 
ther to  employ  unintelligible  terms,  or  such  as  are  synony- 
mous to  the  term  which  he  endeavours  to  define  *.  And 
if  the  definition  above  mentioned  be  admitted,  liberty, 
when  opposed  to  necessity,  not  to  constraint,  is  the  same 

•  See  NoTE_[<5.] 
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"thing  with  oh^oe ;  which  is  tiniversally  fdk>wed  to  hav^ 
ao  existenee. 


PART  IL 


There  is  no  method  of  reaaomng  more  common^  and 
yet  none  more  blameable,  than,  in  philosophieal  dispute^ 
to  endeavour  the  refutation  of  any  hypothesis^  by  a  pretence 
of  ite  dangerous  oonsequenoea  to  religiixQi  and  morali^ 
When  any  opinion  leads  to  absurdityt  it  is  certainly  fakie^; 
but  it  is  not  .certain  that  an  <q>inion  is  fidse  because  it  isl  pf 
dangerous  consequence*  Sudi  topics,  therefore,  ought  ear 
tirely  to  be  forborne,  as  serving  nothing  to  the  discovery 
<^  truth,  but  only  to  make  the  person  of  an  antagonist 
odious*  This  I  observe  in  general,  without  pretending  to 
draw  any  advantage  from  it.  I  frankly  submit  to  an  exa- 
mination of  this  kind ;  and  shall  venture  to  i^Brm,  that  the 
doctrines,  both  of  necessity  and  liberty,  as  above  explain- 
ed, are  not  only  consistent  with  mpralityy  but  are  absolute 
ly  essential  to  its  support 

Necessity  may  be  defined  two  ways,  conformably  to  the 
two  definitions  of  cause,  of  which  it  makes  an  essential  part* 
It  consists  either  in  the  constant  conjunction  of  like  objects, 
or  ia  the  infer^ice  of  the  understanding  from  one  olgect 
to  another.  Now  necessity,  in  both  tl&ese  senses^  (which, 
indeed,  are  at  bottom  the  same),  has  universally,  thou^ 
tacitly,  in  the  jschools,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  common  life, 
heexL  allowed  to  belong  to.  the  will  of  man ;  and  no  one  has 
ever  pretended  to  deny,  that  we  can  draw  inferences  cax^ 
cemifig  human  actions,  and  that  those  inferences  are  foundr 
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led  on  t\h  experienced  union  ofJike  actiensy  mA.  Jik^  vm;^ 
lives,  inclinations,  and  circumstances.  Thexsiafy^artiem- 
kr  in  which  any  one  can  difier,  is,  that  either,  perhaps,  he 
will  refuse  to  give  the  name  of  necessity  to  this  property  of 
human  actions ;  but  as  long  as  the  meaning  is  understood, 
I  hope  the  word  can  do  no  harm :  Or,  that  he  will  main- 
tain it  possible  to  discover  something  farther  in  the  opera- 
tions of  matter.  But  this,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  can 
lit  of  no  eooseqttincs  (o^montliky  or  veligfirai^'  iwiaiterer  it 
«My  }leto'llat^ralphiioaoplIyo^meta^^  Weiita^ 

ivere  brmijrt^ii  in  as9eftiBg,itlrj^  these  is-tio  idvaimfsfiy 
•i|lh«f  WiceBSky  or  conneetun  in  ^laetions  of  \mdyii : biit 
'fsasAy^J9m  asevibe-  tiptbini^  to :  the  actiom  ^  of ; tfa§  :miEid^  liti t 
whBtevevy4»iie4iws«nd  miistTeadilyaiiowof.  We  diift^ 
-no  dmimMmoe  in  the  recehwd.ovtliodpx  sy^steai  wit)i  ro- 
'^ard  to  the  Vftl,  |iut  only  in  that  witk  cegard  tbilia^eruil 
objects  aftd  oauseft.  Nptjbing:,  tberdbi^  4tanhe^m€n»  in- 
''ncH^ait,  at  leM,  dian  this  doctrine.  1  :  .  :.^ 

*  All  laws  bdMg  ponded  on«  t^o^wrds-  a^d  punlsl^ilifehtfi^,  -k 
"h  sup^^Qsed,  as  a  fimdamental  prtnciple,  that  thesir  moUves 
-haive  a  tegolar  and  tti»fi3rm  kiflu^noe  on  the  muid,  aiid 
*fk>th^^iice the ^ood,  andprev^  tfaeeyil  actiofiSr  We 
may  ^ve  to  this  influence  what'naqi^  we  please;  fa«t  asjt 
'k  usuQiiy  ttoiQoiBed  with  die  actik>%  it  inustbe  esteemed  a 
^^tau^af  and  be  lofldced  upon  asvn  iiistaiiee  of  diat  necesaty 
^'f^iph  we  vvouldhere  estaUbh*   . 

7lie  only  psopiir  object  of  hatared  oe  iiaa|[eance^  ilsr  a'  pcp- 
^Mi^oi^  creature,  endowed  with.thosght  andxonscloQsnesi; 
i^^d  wh0(i  any  cnrainal.  or  iajunons  acdons  «KQ2te  that 
tfMssaoD,  it  is  4»nly  by  tl^eir  rdatioh  to  the  peiisoD,  pr  con- 
rnectiim  with  him*  Aotiont  aie^  by  thesr  very  natune,.  tem- 
"potary.and  perishing;,  mad  ^er^  theyi  pcodsed  not  from 
-iome  .cuKse  in .  the  cfaaiou^ter  ind  d viposition  i  of;  Af  ^txson 
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who  perlbribed  tbebi)  they  csanneithf^^*  jnedoufid  to. his  to- 
iioui'^  if  good ; !  nor  ii)&iny»  if  «vil.  The  acCioos  tbtOED* 
sdv^  Titay  be  bkuneaUe;  they  ma^  b^  contrary  to  all  tbo 
niles  of  morality  and  religioo ;  Bol  the  per/ion  is. npt  an* 
swerabld  for  .'thein;  and  as  tihey  prboeeded  ff^pi  ncRfai&g  ia 
him  that  is  durable  and  constaht^  amLleaye  lioAmgioiihit 
nature  behind  tbem,  it  is  impotaibls  hb  oro^iifionj  their jac» 
eount^  become  the  object  of  pani6hi|ientojfveaBgeanc3e«  ^!A&» 
cording  to  the  principle,  therefoEei  which  denied  nedeasilg^ 
and  consequeiUiy  causes^  a  man  is:  as  j[>pre  and  wktainted^ 
after  haying  committed  the  -noit  horrid  criine^  ab.sit  the 
first  moment  of  his  birtlH  tior  ig  hisobitracter  anywise  cbn- 
G^aiedin  fais  actions ;  sinee  diey  are  not  darned  from  iQ 
and  the  ^dckedhesfe  of  tfte  oa&  can  never  be  used  as  n  probT 
of  tine  depravity  af  tbe  otheTi 

Mcab  are  not  biamed  for  such  actions  as  they  perform 
ignomntly  and  casually,  whatever  may  be  the  eonsequen*' 
ces.  Why?  but  because  the  principles  of: these  adiions 
are  oniy  momentary,  and  terminate  in  them  alone.  'Men 
are  less  blamed  for  such  actions  as  they  perform  hastily 
and  unpremeditatdy,  than  lor  such  as  |m>ceed  irom  d^ 
beratioti.  Fox'  what  reason  ?  bat  beca^ja  a  basty/teaopei^, 
tfaougk  a  constant  eanse  or  principle  in  the  mind,  operates 
Oi^ybjr  intervals,  and  infects  not  ^e  whole  charsieteii  A^ 
gaasi,  repcHTtaace  W^s  off  every  crime,  if  aiienided  wiih  a 
refdrmtftion  of  life  and  mahnersJ  Hew  aa  tiiis  to  be  ac» 
coonted  for  ?  but  by  asserting,,  that  actions  render  a  jper-^ 
Son  criminal,  merely  as  tfaey  areproofe  of  criminid  piuui^ 
pies  in  ffae  mind;  and  wfaeii,  by  an  alteri^ion  of  these 
principles,  they  cease  to  be  just  proems,  they  likewise  ceas^e 
to  be  crimkial.  But,  excq)t  upcm  the  doctrine  of  necessi^^ 
•ty,-  'tfiey  iwjver  were  just  proofs,  and  consequently  nevef 
wei»e  cfriminah 

h2 
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It  will  be  equally  easy  to  proTe,  and  from  the  same  ar'^ 
gambits,  that  Kberty^  according  to  that  definition  above 
mentioned^  in  wbich  all  men  agree,  is  also  essential  to  m^o^ 
rality^  and  that  no  human  actions,  where  it  is  wanting,  are 
susceptible  of  any  moral  qualities,  or  can  be  the  object&ei« 
ther  of  approbation  or  dislike.  For  as  actions  are  objects 
of  our  moral  sentiment,  so&r  only  as  they  are  indicaticHis 
of  theinternal  character,  passions,  and  affections ;  it  is  tm« 
possible  that  they  can  give  rise  either  to  praise  or  blame, 
;where  they  proceed  not  from  these  principles,  but  are  den 
rived  altogether  from  external  violence. 
•  I  pretend  not  to  have  obviated  or  removed  all  objections 
to  this  theory,  witkn^^ard  to  necessity  and  liberty.  I  can 
foresee  other  objections,  derived  from  topics,  which  have 
not  here  been  treated  of.  It  may  be  said,  &r  instancei 
that  if  vcduntary  actions  be  subjected  to  the  ijame  laws  of 
necessity  with  the  operations  of  matter,  there  is  a  conti*- 
nued  chain  of  necessary  causes,  pre-ordained,  and  pre-^de^ 
tenhined,  reaching  from  the  Original  Cause  of  all,  to  every 
single  volition  of  every  human  creature.  No  contingency 
anywhere  in  the  universe;  no  indifference;  no  liberty* 
While  we  act,  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  acted  upon.  The 
ultimate  Author  of  all  our  volitions  is  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  who  first  bestowed  motion  <m  thisimmense  machine, 
and  placed  all  beings  in  that  particular  position,  whence 
every  subsequent  event,  by  an  inevitable  necessity,  must  n>- 
sult.  Human  actions,  therefore,  either  can  have  no  moral 
turpitude  at  all,  bs  proceeding  from  so  good  a  taus^ ;  or 
if  th^y  have  any  tuipitude,  they  must  involve  oUr  Creator 
in  the  same  guilt,  while  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  th^ir 
ultimate  cause  and  author*  For  as  a  man,  who  ^red  a 
mine,  is  answerable  for  all  the  consequences,  whether  the 
train  he  employed  be  long  or  shorty  so,  wherever  a  conti« 
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nued  Omisxid  necessary  causes  is  Axitd,  that  Beings  either 
fittiteor  infinite^  who  produces  the  first,  is  likelrise  ^e  au<^,. 
thorofalltberest^  and  must  botb  beer  the  blame),aadac-. 
quire  the  praise,  which  belong  to  them.    0^r  ole^tr  and 
unalterable  ideas  of  morality  establish  this  nde  upon  un^, 
(jQestioDiable  reasons^  when  We  examine  the  consequences 
of  any  human  action;  and  these  reascma  must  still  have* 
greater  force,  whe&  applied  to  the  Tolitions  and  intentions . 
of  a  Being  infinitely  wise  and  powerfuL    Ignorance  or  im- 
potence, may.  be  pleaded  for  so  limited  a  creature  as  man  ; , 
but  those  imperfections  have  no  place  in  pur  Creator.    He, 
foresawv  he  ordwied,  be  intended  all  those  actions  of  men,, 
which  we  so  rashly  pronounce  critiinaL    And  we  must 
therefore  conclude^  either  that  they  are  not  criminal^  or 
that  the  Deity,  not  man,  is  accountable  for  them-    But 
as  either  of  these  positions  is  absurd  and  impious,  it  fol«; 
lows,  that  the  doctrine  from  which  they  are  deduced  can-, 
not  possibly  be  true,  as  being  liable  to  all  the  sameotyec-. 
tions*     An  absurd  consequence,  if  necessary,  proves  the, 
original  doctrine  to  be  absurd ;  in  the  Same  manner  as  cri-. 
minal  actions  render  criminal  the  original  cause,  if  the  con- 
nection between  them  be  necessary  and  inevitable^ 

This  objection  consists  of  two  parts,  which  we  shall  ^eit-. 
amine  separately  :  First,  that  if  human  aictioi^  can  be. 
traced  up,  by  a  necess^y  chain,  to  the  Peity^  they  cm 
never  be  criminal  ^  on  account  of  the  infinite  perfection, 
of  that  Being  from  whom  they  are  derived,  and  who  caj^ 
intend  nothing  but  what  is  altogether  good  and  laudable^** 
Or,  seccmdly^  if  they  be  criminal,  we  must  retract  the  at- 
tribute of  perfection  which  we  ascribe  to  the  Deity^  and 
must  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  ultimate  author  of  guilt 
and  moraj^  turpitude  in  ^11  his  creatures.  . 
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sjeUin&iof^philosq^byf  >«8  well  as  that  of  a  real  duttiictioot ' 
between  personal  beauty  and  defoimitj  ?  Both  these  dis- 
tmctions  ace  fininded  in  the  natural  sentiments  of  the  hu- 
man  mind :  And  these  sentiments  are  not  to  .be  eontrolled 
or.altered  by  any  philosophical  theory  or  speculation  what- 
soever* ^ 
r  The  ^eoofitf  objection  admits  not  of  so  easy  and  satis- 
factory an  answer ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  explain  distincdy» 
how  the  Deity  can  be  the  immediate  cause  of  all  the  actions 
of  m^9  without  being,  the  author  of  sin  and  moral  tur- 
pitude. These  are  mysteries  which  mere  natural,  and  un-^ 
assbted  reason  is  very  unfit  to  handle;  and^atever  sQrslem 
she  embraces,  she  must  find  herself,  involved  in  inextrica- 
ble  difficulties,  and  even  contradictions,  at  every  step  which 
she  takes  with  regard  to  such  subjects.  To  reccmcile  the 
iiidiSerence  and  contingency  of  human  actions  with  pre^ ' 
science,  or  to  defend  f  absolute  decrees,  and  yet  free  the 
ip^ity  from  being  the  author  of  sin,  has  been  found  hitiber** 
to  to  eKoeed  all.  the  power  of  philosophy*  Happy,  if  she 
he  thence  sesosible  of  her  temerity^  when  she  pries  into 
these  subliipe  mysteries ;  and,  leaving  a  scene  so  full  of  oh* 
scuritiea  and  perplexities,  return,  with  suitable  modesty,  to 
her  true,  and  proper  province^  the  examination  of  comrncm 
life^  where  she  will  find  difficulties  enow  to  employ  her 
inquiries,  without  launching  into  so  boundless  an  ocean  of 
4p»bt«  uncertainty,  and  contradiction. 
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OF  TH£  AEASON  OS!  ANIMALS. 

All  ottr  reasonings  concemiiig  matter^if  &tt  mrla  ibiukled 
on  a  species  of  Analogy,  which  kads  us  to  expect  bom 
any  cause  the  same  events  which  we  have  obsenred  to  re-« 
salt  jEroBi  similar  causes.  Where  the  causes  are  entirely 
similar^  the  analogy  is  perfect,,  and  the  inilereQce  drawn 
from  it  is  regarded  as  certain  and  cooclusive ;  Nor  does 
any  man  ever  entertain  a  doubt,  wh^e  he  sees  a  piece  of 
inmy  that  it  will  have  weight  and  cohesion  of  parts,  as  in^ 
allother  instances  whidihave  ever  falieh  under  his  observa* 
tion.  But  where  the  objects  have  not  so  exact  a  similarity, . 
the  analogy  is  less  perfect,  and  the  inier^ic^  is  less  con«» 
dnsive ;  thoii^h  still  it  has  some  ibrce^  in  prc^rtion  to , 
the  degree  of  similarity  and  resemblance.  The  anatomical 
observations,  formed  upon  one  animal,  are,  by  this  species, 
of  reasoning,  extended  to  all  animals;  and  it  is  certain  that, 
when  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  ibr  instance,  is  clearly 
proved  to  have  place  in  one  creature,  as  a  frog,  or  fish,  it 
forms  a  strong  presumption  that  the  same  principle  has 
place  in  alU  These  analogical  observations  may  be  car~. 
ried  farther,  <even  to  this  science  of  which  we  are  now 
treating ;  and  any  theory>  by  which  we  explain  tlie  ope* 
rations  of  the  understanding,  or  the  origin  and  connection 
of  the  passbns  in  man,  will  acquire  additional  authority 
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if  vfe  find  that  the  same  theory  is  requisite  to  explain  the 
same  phenomena  in  all  other  animals.  We  shall  make 
trial  of  this,  with  regard  to  the  hypothesis  by  Which  we 
have,  in  the  foregoing  discourse^  endeavoured  to  account 
for  all  experimental  Teasoiibigs ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
new  point  of  view  will  serve  to  confirm  all  our  former  ob« 
servations. 

Fir^  It  seems  evident  that  animals,  as  well  as  men, 
learn  many  things  from  experience,  Bnd  intef  that  the  same 
events  will  always  follow  from  the  same  causes.  By  this 
pirkioiple  they  bebome  acqqaihted  with  the  more  obvious 
pH>perties  of  ejttdrnat  dbjictfl,.  apd  grmixMYj^  firam  their 
birth,  treasure  lip  ar  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  fire^  water^ , 
ekrth)  stones,  heig^ts^  depdis,.  &c.  and  of  the  eflfects  nthisik 
r^stilt  from  their  cperdtiim..  The  ighomice  and  imspe* 
rienee  of  the  young  are  Iwre  plainly  distbigiushaUe  from 
the  cunning  andsagaciiyof  theold,  who  have  learned,  by 
long  observation^  to  avoiii  what  hurt  thesiy  and  topui^sm 
what  gave  ease  or  pleasure*  A  horse  that  has  beeii  ac- 
customed to^  the  field,  becoines  acquainted  with  the  proper 
height  which  he  ean  leap^  and  w}ll  never  attempt  what  ex-* 
ceeds  his  force  and  ability.  An  old  greyhdmid  will  triBt 
the  more  fttigumg  part  of  the  chace  to  the  younger,  and 
will  place  bimsdf  so  as  to  meet  the  hiure  id  her  doubles ; 
nor  are  the  ^onjeetatds  which  he  U>ims  on  this  oeeaaioa 
founded  in  my  thing  but  his  observatiboa  abd  experience. 

This  is  still  more  evident  from  the  e&ota '  of  discipKne 
and  edudatioli  on  animals,  who,  by  the  proper  a^Kcation 
of  rewards  and  punishments,  may  be  taught  any  course  of 
action,  &e  niost  contrary  t^  their  natufAl  inrtinctsiiidpbo^ 
pensities.  Is  it  not  experience  whttdi  readets  a  dag  up* 
prehensive  of  pain,  wlien  you  menace  him,  or  lift  tiff  the 
whip  to  beat  hnn  ?  Is  it  Hot  even  experi^e  which. makes- 
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aonrid,  itliat  you  mian  htm  rsthor>tkMi«qP'#f  JUb  fitUodv^ 

Hiunier,  And  with  a  certain  teaiefaiid  «C€«lit  P 

In  all  thesec  dayes  vv«  maj  ofasef ve^'  dial.thfttmhiuil  In&ra 
inmn  fhrf  hnyrinrl'rhfif  Innmiiintiijr  itiiiln  nW  i mli  nt  ^  $AA' 
tjiat  tins  vferetioe  isBUogeiher  fmaaioA  onfnat'tiXftifieTitti 
while  the  cveatareeaBpeets  fisoaatbe  prascBt  akgeiBt  die  toma 
consequenceis  which  it  has  alwi^a  firand  in  its  obsenrkticlv 
to  result  fhMn  aimilar  obj«Bts« 

-  Secmd^  It  in  impossibie  li|«t  tlw  inferenoe  /of  the  atti^ 
]^  can  be  fottnded -cm  anycpfootss  of  atgnmentror  rear* 
smikig,  by  ii^kh  he  canoludes  that;Uke  eveats  mauk  fiWow 
like  objects,  and  liiet  the  couirse  of  nat^are  wiU  always  bo 
ragalar  in  its  opcpratieos;  For  if  ifaase  be  in  rei^Uly  Any 
ai^iimenta'  e£  iUs  natnc,  diejK  sandy  lie  too  abatnise  fiw 
the  obB^gpvatien  of  snoh  impCTfeot  awhtf standings  ;  rince  it 
mny  weUemploy  the  otmost  care:nndalActitioa  of  a  phil^H 
sophic  Renins '  to-  disoorer  and.  cbsesre:  theaou  Amenela^ 
therefore^  are  not  foided  in  these  infiareneea  by  reaeonii^  ^ 
NiHtber  are  ^ildren :  Neither  are  the  ge&el!a^ty  of  loan-^ 
kind  in  tbeis  ordinary  actions  and  coodosiona:  J!*^ithe« 
eref>bik»opbeilS'theniselves^  who,  in  att  the  active  parts  of 
Mfe)  sre  in  tbe^lfiaici  the  saaoe  with  the  vulgar^  and  are  g0-! 
yemed  by  the  eame  nuoinis;.  Nature  mast  haye  provided 
some  odier  prkicipk,  of  mote  ready  and  mcore  genetal  use 
and  application ;  ner  can  an  ^^peratipn  of  such  immenae 
consequence  in  life  as  that  of  inferring  effiscta  from  ca^ses^ 
Ibe  trusted  to  the  uneeitsMi  process  of  seasoning  iaud  aiger 
mentation.  Were  this  doubtful  with  ragasd  to  men,  it 
seems  to  admit  of  no  question  with  regard  to  the  brute 
creation ;  and  the  conclusion  being  once  firmly  established 
in  the  one,  we  have  a  strong  presumption,  from  all  the 


nrki^  of  Aisiiiogy^  tluU;.  it, ought  to  l^  universally  admitted^ 
widiout  any  exception  or  reserve*  It  is  custom  akma 
which  engages  animals^  ftaom  every  object  that  strikes  their, 
senses,  to  infer  its  usual  attendant,  and  carries  their  imai 
gination,  fr(»n  the  appaaraooe  of  the  one*  to  conceive  the 
other,  in  that  particular  maimer  which  we  denominate  be-* 
lief.  No  other  explication  can  be  given  of  this  operation,, 
in  all  the  higjber  as  well  aa  lower  classes  of  sensitive  being& 
which  fall  under  bur  jiotice  and  observation  \  , 

But  though  animals  learn  ma,ny  parts  of  their  know-: 
ledge  from  observation,  dioDe  are  also'miany  parts  ofjt 
which  they  derive  from  the  original  hand  of  Nature^ 
which  much  exceed  the  share  of  capacity  they  possess  on 
ordinary  occasions,  and  in  which,  they  improve,  little  or 
nolhingi  by  the  loaigeiflt  practice  and  experience^  Thes^ 
we  denominate  Ikstikots,  and  are  so  apt  to  admire,  ast 
something  very  extraotdkiary  and  inexplicable  by  all  the 
disquisitions  of  human  understanding.  But  our  wonden 
will  perhaps  cease  op  dinunish  when  we  consider  that  the; 
experimental  reasoning  itself  which  we  possess  in  commoa 
with  beasts,  and  on  whidi  the  whole  conduct  of  life  de- 
pends, is  nothing  bat  a  qpecies  of  instinct  or  mechanical 
power,  that  acts  in  ns  unknown  to  ourselves,  and  in  itsi 
chief  operations  is  not  directed  by  any  such  relations  oit 
comparison  of  ideas  aer  are  the  pr(^r  objects  of  our  Intel- 
lectual  faculties*  Though  the  instinct  be  different,  yet^ 
still  it  is  an  instioct,  which  teaches  a  man  to  avoid  th^ 
fire ;  as  much  as  that  which  teaches  a  I;»ird,  with  such  ex^^ 
actness,  the  art  of  incubation,  and  the  whole  economy  an4 
order  of  its  nursery. 


\ 
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PART  I. 

X  HERE  is,  in  Dr  Tillotson's  writing^s  ttn  argitm^it  agaimt 
the  itxd  prueneBj  which  is  as  cefntii^j  and  elegant,  iind 
strong,  as  any  argument  can  possiMy  be  supposed  against 
a  doctrine,  so  little  worthy  of  a  serious  refutation.  It*  is 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  saysthat  learned  prelate,  that 
the  authority,  either  of  the  Scripture  or  of  tradition,  is 
founded  merely  on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  who  were 
eye*iritnesses  to  those  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  by  which 
he  proved  his  divine  mission.  Our  evidence,  then,  for  the 
truth  of  the  ChrUiian  religion,  is  less  than  the  evidence  £ar 
the  truth  of  our  senses ;  because,  even  in  the  first  authors 
of  our  reli^on,  it  was  no  greater  f  and  it  is  evident  it  must 
diminish  in  passing  from  them  to  their  disciples;,  nor  can 
any  one  test  such  confidence  in  their  testimony,  as  in  the 
immediale  object  of  his  senses^  But  a  weaker  evidence 
can  never  destroy  a  stronger ;  and  therefore^  were  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  presence  ever  so  clearly  revealed  in  Scrip- 
ture, it  were  directly  contrary  to  the  rules  of  just  reason- 
ing to  give  our  assent  to  it*    It  :^ntradicts  sense»  though 
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both  the  Scripture  and  tradition,  on  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  built,  carry  not  such  evidence  with  them  as  sense, 
when  they  are  considered  nierely  as  external  evidences, 
and  are  not  brought  hpme  ,tQ  ^very  one's  breast  by  the 
immediate  operation  of  the  HcAy  Spirit. 

Nothing  is  so  convenient  as  a  decisive  argument  of  this 
kind,  which  must  lat  least  stfenis?  the  most  arrogant  bigotry 
and  superstition,  and  free  us  from  their  impertinent  solici* 
tations.  I  flatter  myseli^  .t)i^.  X  l^ve  discovered  an  argu- 
ment  of  a  like  nature,  which,  if  just,  wiU,  with  the  wise 
and  learned,  be  an  everlasting  check  to  all  kinds  of  super- 
stitious delusion,  and  consequently  will  be  useful  as  long  as 
the  world  endures.  Fc^  8D;1qi^,  I  presume,  will  the  ac- 
counts of  miracles  and  prodigies  be  found  in  all  history, 
mcnpi  And  profsae^  \ 

Ttiangh  experience  bepw  oolyigiui^e  ^ip^r^^mpn^  cciiir 

cennug  matters  oC  fact,  it  ipu^t;  be  a^knowlf dgedgr  tb^ 

^this  guide  is  not  allcgQth^i'.ififi^libllb  b^  in  isonae  c^isesi  ^ 

apt  tfi  had  us  Lp^  ^rrQl^*.    Qne  w:bo  in  o^^  fcUmate :$}iould 

<«]i:peclt  betber  weather  in^^  w^ek.o^  Juqe  tbaa  in  one:Df 

Deeembei*,  would  re^spn  jiistiy  and  cppfpruaably  to  expe^- 

ri^ioe  I  bj^t  k  is  cert^ip  that  be  may  bapp^p,  in  the  ev^rt, 

to.find  hims^  mistaken,  ^  H[QW0ver,  we  p;iay dbserv€^  thai, 

in  such  a  oase^  he  WQuld  h^ve  no  c^iise to  qo^^pl^iio,  ^:^sr 

perience ;  bectase  it  iH>mmoiily.ii^fqfi»s  u^  b^f^hapd  t^f 

tlie  uncertstnty^  hy  th^t  C09trari«t^.af  0yf97|ts^^h¥lb)1lF0 

/may  Ieai?i  from  A  diligent  iibfAn9iAi>a%    M.  efl^oto  fi>tt0^ 

^not  with  iike  certainty:  ftpm  AeirsUpppn^  eaus^«    Some 

'^evexiits  are  fbimd^  i&  jdl  ieouRtfios  and  all  lige%  fo  Wis 

-been  coni^»i\0y:;o(H^iled  together:  Others  Are  Ibnnd  to 

llfljvebeen  moreymahk)  and.isoneitimeatDdisaj^oiiit^^ 

•expeetalioTisp  so.that  in  our  reasocdngs  concerning mattar 

'of  fiuil,  diere  are  att  imaginabld  degrees  of  aasurancei  ffoih 
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the  bluest  oertttnfy  to  the  hmest  cpedes  of  moral  evi<*> 

^  A  irise  mMM^  tfaerBCorei  prbpbrtlans  his  belief  to  t^  evi^ 
deocf*  In  sugIk  bondiisions  as  are  {banded  on  an  infalli* 
hie  esperienoe,  lie'ezpeets  the  ev^nt  with  the  livst  de^e 
tif  aiisiiraiice,  and  regards  his  past  eKpelleDoe  as  a  {tdl  protf 
<»f  the  future  existence:  of  that  evsat  In  other  cases  he 
pnoeeeds  with  morie  caution :  He  weighs  the  opposite  ex«> 
periln^Bta :  He  cdOBiders  which  side  is  suppoit»i  by  the* 
f;r£«fer  nsimber  of  cxp^rinifflits';  To  thatside  be  inclines 
vitbdoulH  and' hesitation.;  andwheit  at  last  he^fixiss  his 
1^  the  evidence  eitceeds  not  what  wie  pi!qperiy  call 


|WQiMhS%«  AH  probability,  then,  supposes  an  opposittofi 
43f  9i|>ertniwts  ai^d  otis^rvatiotis,  whefve  the  oha  side  is 
tfouod  to  overbalance  the  ather^  and  to  produce  a  degree 
^^erideiiceparoportiohed  ta  the  si^eriority.  A  hutidred 
♦ijustiffleps  sxr  iex|Niriinents  on  one  aide,  and  fifty  oto  anodiei^ 
afford  a  doubtfid  expectation  of  aiiy  event ;  thmigh  a  huii- 
/dred  HJiifenoi  experinients,  with  only  one  that  is  contra* 
dietary,  reaaoni^bly  beget  a  pretty  strong  ds^ee  of  assu- 
ranoe.  W  ^  cases^  we  must  balance  the  opposite  esqse* 
ria9eot%  ivvhere  they  are.  opposite,  and  deduct  the  i^maller 
Dumber  fiom  tjbe  greater,  in  order  to  know  the  exact  force 
.«f  the  s^rior  evidence, 

Tp  f9pfy idieae>iMdbctples  to  a  parUcular  Instance;  we 
uiay  Ofbaerve,  that  .ther«  is  tio  species  o£  reasoniiig  more 
co||iiii0ii,  more  Josef id^  and  even;  n^essary  to  human  lifift, 
^thau.  that  which  is.  derived  &oin  the  testimony  of .  men, 
.and  the  reportsrof  eye^witnesseaand  spectators.  This  «fMi- 
eies  of  reasoning,  perhaps,,  one  msy  deny  to  be  founded 
on  the  reladoti  o£  cause  and  efiec^  I  shaU  not  dispute 
-about  |i  wcffd.  Itwill  be45ufficai8nt  to  observe^  that  our  as- 
^surance.  Jik  any  a^iupent  of  |his  kindis  itoiired  igromi)o 
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other  principle  than  our  observation  of  the.veracity  of  hi(i> 
man  testimony,  and  of  the  usual  conformity  of  facts  to 
the  report  of  witnesses*  It  being  a  general  aiaxim  that  no 
objects  have  any  discoverable  connectioD  together,  and 
that  all  the  inferences,  which  we  can  draw  from  one  to 
another,  are  founded  merely  on  our  experience  of  their 
constant  and  regular  conjunction ;  it  is  evident  that  wa 
ought  not  to  make  an  exception  to  this  maxim  in  favour 
of  human  testimony,  whose  connection  with  any  event 
i$eemS)  in  itself,  as.  little  necessary  as  any  other.  Wer^ 
not  the  memory  tenacious  to  a  certain  degree ;  had  not 
men  commonly  an  indinadon  to  truth  and  a  principle  ci 
probil^ ;  were  they  not  sensible  to  shame  when  deteeted 
in  a  falsehood :  Were  not  these,  I  say,  discovered  by  ex^ 
perience.  to  be  qualities  inherent  in  human  nature^  we 
should  never  repose  the  least  confidence  in  human  testi*- 
mony.  A  man  delirious,  or  noted  for  falsehood  and  vH^ 
lany,  has  no  manner  of  authority  with  us. 

And  as  the  evidence,  derived  from  witnesses  and  human 
testimony,  is  founded  on  past  experience,  so  it  varies  with 
the  experience,  and  is  regarded  either  as  v^proqfox  tipnh 
babUityj  according  as  the  conjunction  between  any  parti- 
cular kind  of  rq>ort,  and  any  kind  of  object,  has  been  found 
to  be  constant  or  variable.  There  are  a  number  of  ciiv 
cumstances  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  al|  jq^gments 
of  this  kind ;  and  the  ultimate  standard,  by  which  we  de- 
termine all  disputes  that  may  arise  concerning  them,  is 
always  derived  from  e:q9eriendB  and  observation.  Where 
this  experience  is  not  entirely  uniform  on  any  side,  it  is 
attended  with  an  unavoidable  contrariety  in  our  judgments, 
and  with  the  same  opposition  and  mutual  destruction  of 
argument  as.  in  every  other  kind  of  evidence.  We  fre* 
^quentiy  liesitate  concerning  the  reporta  of  others^    We 


-rid^  ntf^  fttto^-  to  itt  tol  isMSn  #itii  n  di^titioii  'df ^ssifii^ 
ranee,  in  proportion  to  th^^fi^ited  I>fil9  im(^ 

dtioii  <^ix»itliiiy  teistHilGKHiy  ^  firti^  i()ie  ^^iiti)<ajt;ter  bir  huttif- 
ber  t^Ui^^rtttiteleB  \  6mA  the  inftnaeir  ntf  A^  ^eKvtfeMn^ 
^difelr  «^s^tiindAy ;  dr  fiidM  th^  Vibioft  ^  ^  llie»^  dhAun- 
Himigs^    W«  etttdttain  a  stts^iimft  t6tfybfi^ii(^W^^ 

th^  «l«  l^t  few  dl*  ^f  a  ddUbtfiitl  that>&cter  j  ^eti'tik^ 
ital«  «&  i»ti»e^  fe  idial;  they  Ikffiltti;  Ivlteik  Ikif  SflSt^Vt 
theit  ti»#tilfiidny  With  M^tattd^  ^js  dii  Ite  0M«riiiy,  ^Mtk 
tJbiSL  ^iAtek  BBBeViitBl&im^  '{Siere  ai^  tiUdiy  c^die^  j^kHii- 
tulars  of  tb^  s^ame  ^s^  wM^li  teay  ^UhiiitiiA  i^t  &^m>y 
iM  tiptoe  tf  my  mgoiAm  my^  frbin  iilmaih  mUmny. 
6}gipp^^  for  installer  Ihat  ike^Kst^  lli^Miidle4fest&)MM^ 

^fideftt^«r«  t^dfttablteh)  ]MMi»dpeb  pt^e  ^xtnioi^d^M^Md 

fhe  tOstisamiy  limits  df  b  dftiMtetffion,  gi^tar  ^  tesft,  ill 
)pt^i«^oftioiiii5dl<»fei^iB»^eorle^  Thertt^ 

4on  irbj^  w«  plaM^  ahy  l^redit  iyi  wttnesiM  add  hiiltbriMii, 
is  not  deriyed  from  kay  eoMi^AKm  mhiok  W^  {i^kt^iVe  fa 
ptiaid  betivi^iiii  tea^iifi'^y  ahd  i^ity,  bilt  becMa^  W  are 
iioisiMoaied  to  &0A  a  eoirfbttiuty  between  *  tiiem^     Btit 

I  wbetaK?  die  fiitt  .lit«ei£«efl  is  such  a  ^e  «s  ki»  ^doRi  faHeh 

under  enf  jojiserrdtifiis,  he|«  U  0  t^nte8%  of  tWo  ^of]ip6is(ite 
ex^erieaoes ;  dF  whiok  ^  dne  dasfifoys  the  otiier,  1^  fti*  i^ 
its  force  g(des»  and  the  sU)ieirik)9?  eaii  ohiy  ope^ralte  on  the 
ttiDd  1^  the  foree  wfaidh  bedlams,  llie  li*e^  satrtei  prfhh 
ciple  of  experience,  which  giye^  us  a  certain  degree  of  as- 
surance in  the  testimony  of  wJtee^e^  gi^ts  as  llso^  in  this 
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lOifi^.  fMU>ther  Mgt^  of  Msunmee  against  the  flict  wbich 

tli$y  endeavour  Co  estebli^^   froAi  tirhkh  c(a|tra4i6tHW 

♦  .  • 

there  necessarily  aris^  a  tduiitetpoise,and  mutual  de- 
9tructi(^  of  beli^  and  authority. 

.was  a  ptovfff^al  saying  in  Rome,  erw  during  the  lifetime 
,of  that  philosophical  patriot  ^^  The  incredibUity  of  a  fact, 
4t  w^  allo^yed^  might  invalidate  so  great  an  authority*    ! 

The  Indian  prince^  who  rdused  tobelieve:  ibe  firsit  ^rt* 
•lati«m6  concerning  the  eflbcts  of  frost,  reasoned'justly  ;and 
it  naturally  required  very  strong  testimony  4o  fengagQ  his 
fssent  to  facts  that  arose  from  a  state  of  aatur^  with 
which  he  was  unacquainted,  and  which  bore  so  little  anll^- 
)qgy  to  those,  events  of  which  he  had  bad  constant  and 
.uniform  expei:i^ice<  ,  Though  they  were  not  contmry  to 
his  ^eperiencef'  they  w€re;not  conformable  to  it  ^*  » 

But  in  order  to  iu^rease  th^  probability  against.  Ibe  te^ 
timouy  of  witH^^es^  let  us  suppose  that  the  fact  which 
they  affirm^  instead  of  being  only  niarvellous^  is  really  mi*- 
raculous ;  and  suppose  al$o,  that  the  t^timony,  ccmsideh' 
ed  apart  aqd  in  itself,  amcuiuts  to  an  entire  proof  i  in  thitt 
.case  there  is  proof  against  proof,  of  which  the  stroi^st 
must  prevail^  but  still  with  a  diminution  of  its  fotce^  in 
proportion  to  that  of  its  antagonisit. 

A  iBiiraole  J$  a  vic^tion  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  lind  as  a 
.firm  aqd  ut«l(erable  exparience  hasisslablished  theselaws, 
tbe  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature  of  (he 
facV  is  ^  entire  as  any  argunient'from  experience  can  poa- 
sibly  be  imaged.  Why  is  it  ntor6  than  prdbable  that 
^^1  men  must  die;  that  lead;cannot,  of  itself,,  remain  sua- 
pended  in  the  air  i  that  fire  consumes  wood,  atid  is  ^xtii^ 

'  ''  f.'      *  iniit«rcb»tiiTiu€atoiiis.  ^  S«e  KoTS  [I.] 
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giiisHed  by  water ;  uiilesil  it  be  that  these  eveiits  are  f<Miad 
agreeable  to  the  btws  of  naturi^  andtben  ia  refpiired  a' 
Tiolation  of  these  laws^'oF^  in  other  words,  a  nwade  to 
preveiA;  thein  ?  Nothii^  is  eslteemed  a  imradey  if  It  ever  r 
hap^n  in  the  eommon  coarse  of  nature.   It  is  no  ndradie  •> 
that  a  man,  seemingly  in  good  health,  should  die  on  a  8ud«i 
den ;  because  such  a  kind  of  death,  though  more  unusual 
than  any  other,  has  yet  been  frequently  observed  to  hap* 
pen.     But  it  is  a  miracle  that  a  dead  man  should  come  to 
life ;  because  that  has  neverbeen  observed  in  any  age  or 
country.   There  must,  therefore,  be  an  uniform  experience 
against  every  ipiraculous  event,  otherwise  th^  event  iwotfld 
nfot  merit  that  aflpellalion.   And  aa  an  unifono  experiehee' 
ansoUnte  to  a  proof,  theri  is  here  a  direct  and  full  jvoo^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  feet,  against  the  ezasteace  of  atay: 
miracle;  nor  can  such  a  proof  be  destroyed,  €t  them&rai. 
cle  rendered  credible,  but  by  an  opposite  proof,  whidiar 
superior*.  .     ,     '    '  i 

The  plain  ccmsequence  is,  (and  it  is  a  genial*  maxim 
worthy  of  our  attrition,}  ^  That  no  test^iiony  is  sufficieht 
^  to  estaUish  a  miracle,  tmless  the  testimony  be  of  sucl|> 
*<akind^  that  its  falsehood  would  be  moremi^racaloiKK 
^  than  the  fact  which  it  eiideavours  toe$tablkh:  ^And  even* 
^  in  that  case  there  is  a  mutual  destmcticm  of  Mrgume^ts> 
^*  and  the  superior  only  gives  us  an  assurance -suitabje  to 
*<  that  degf^e  of  force  which  remains  after  dedudting  the^ 
<^  inferior.''  When  any  one  tells  nie  that  he  saw  a  dead 
inan  restored  to  life,  I  immediately  consider  with  myself 
whether  it  be  more  probable  that  this  person  should  either 
deceive  or  be  deceived,-  or  that  the  fact  which  he  relates 
should  really  have  happened.    I  weigh  the  one  miracle 

r 
\  t 
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afj&mai  the  odier ;  amL  according  to  the  mpinontymhittk  ■. 
I'diBcoT^f:  I  pBonaunoe  my  decisba,  and  idwajs  r^ect 
tke  f^safitr  jnirtek*    If  die  ffybehood  of  kis  testimoujr . 
nsMikl  be.  mdce  miraoidoiis  than  the  eyekit.  which  hen^i 

"■  -  * 

lafos ;  then^  ahdnot  till  dien,  em  be  pretend  to.ooiaiiiaiid ; 
»)^:belief  or  D{>iniotii 

,.jfi.f  111  I  |ii..gg    ^ 

FARTH. 

f 

In  the  foregding  reasoning  ve .  have  supposed  that  ^ 
testiimmy  upon  which  a  nlirade.is  founded  m9(f  pc^ibly. 
a^Kmat  to  ah  entire  proof,  and  tiiat  the  falsehood  ^f  dpt. 
testimony  inouM  be  a  real  prodigy :  But  itis  easy  tosb^W 
that  we  hame  bem  a  great  deal  too  Mberal  in  our  -cone^i^ 
sion^  afad  that  there  never  was  a  nutacndoiis  event  estfi-> 
blished  on  so  full  an  evidence. 

Fwr,jfr^  Thore  Is  n6t  to  be  found)  in  all  history,  any 
miridte  attested  by  a^irfficient  number  of  men^  of  s^uch  ua-n 
questiiined  good  sense,  eduction,  andieaonUig^'a^  to.ae«^ 
eiure  its  agstnstaU  detuilion  in  tjb^em^v&s;  qf  ^uch  uiidou]^t>« 
ed  tntisg^ity^'as  to  place  them  beyond  all  suspicion  of  afiy 
4M^tq  de^ve^h^ns  s  of  $ittch  cr^dtit  and  reputation  iu 
t^  ey^  of  nsanfcindft  as  ta  have  a  gi!€#t  deal  to  lose  in  q^ 
of'tbeiif  bein^/diie^ted  m  any  &l^ehood;  and  at  the  sanie 
time  attesting  facf9,  performed  in  su<^  a  pubUc  manner^ 
iitid  iftso^^ated  a  j^art  of  ^  world,,  aa  to  render  th^^ 
detJeotiM)  uilaYoidabl^';  Ml  whii^h  4pirc]»pstance$  are  rer 
quisite  to  glv^'us  fkf^U  iM59«rfcin^  in  th$  tesjtimony  of  men, 
'  iSMefldS^  Wi^  m^obs$-ve  in  humaiti  naUire  a  principle 
which,  if  strictly  examined,  will  be  found  to  diminish  ex- 
tremely the  assurance,  which  we  might,  from  human  tes- 


timmyt  bav^  ipEn  ax^  kind  of  prodigy*  Th^  maKWi.  b]t 
wbmh  we  o^a^HaoBljr  conduct  ours^Iy^  i^  dur  9rQfk$QQUig% 
k^  ti^t  tbe  o|bJ6Ct%  of  which  w^  have  no  ^Hp^i^iuiey  .re-r 
semble  those  of  which  we  have.;  thatwhatrwehiiveil^iwd 
to  be  »ost  ii^uai  i$  idway 9  most  probable .;  and  that  whera 
there  m  an  t^ositioii  Qf  argutn^ntst  we,  ought  to  give  Ibff 
preferene^  to  auch  as  are*  founded  cfn  the  greatest  HumbeiS 
of  past  observatioiis*  *  But  thought  in  proe^eding  by  tbia 
rule,  we  readily  reject  any  fact  which  i^  unusual  and  iner6-r 
dible  hi  an  ordinary  degree ;  y^t  in  advancing  fioftheiTf  tbe 
mind  observes  not  always  the  same  rtikl ;  but  when  any 
thing  is  affirmed  utterly  ab^uird  aj^d  miriicnlaa%  it  valuer 
the  Indre  r^ily  admits  ^  such  a  fact»  t^ion  account  df 
that  very  circumstance  which  ougfat'todMtrciy  all  its  aittbcN 
titf*  The  pa^ion  lof  swprm  and  iiwichri  arising;  &om 
tiliraeles^  beuig  an  agreetd)Ie  emotion,  gi^s.aa«mble  ten* 
dtiscy  towards  the.  beUtef  of  those  ^entn  from  nirhich  it  m 
derived*  And  this  goes  so  far,  that  eveii  those  wlk)  e^4 
wit  ei^oy  this  |>teas)u^  immediately^  nor  can  believe  thostt 
miraculous  er^H  of  which  th^  ar^  inforo^d^  yet  fove  to 
partate  the '  satisfactidn  at  second  hand,  of  by  rebcHuldy 
and  place  a  pride  4ind  delight  in  exciting  Ae  ^admirafwisi 
of  otfi^s« 

With  what  gree<fittess  sire  the  miraculous  siccolmts  of 
traveUiirs  redeived>  thmr  descriptions  of  s^ii  and  land  tnosH 
stera^  their  relaticffiis^of  wonderful  adventureS)  strai^  n^en^ 
and  im<k)udi  manners  ?  But  if  the  spirit  of  t^ligioii  join!  it^ 
self  to  the  love  of  wonder^  there  iaan  end  of  comnM>n  senses 
and  hitoan  testimony,  in  theie  cir^umslnnceS)  lo^es  all  jprer 
tenstons  td  authority.  A  religi^mst  m^y  he  an  ^Athusiast^ 
and  imagine  liesees  what  has  no  reality :  He  .may  know 
his  narhmive  to  be  false,  and  yet  peraiivcire  in  i^  with  die 
best  fnt^ni^onsin  the  worlds  for  thb  sake  of  promoting  so 
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holy  ii  cause  t  Or  eren  wh^re  this  delusion  has  not  pltitei 
vaiiity^  excited  by  so  strong  a  temptation,  operiktes  on  him 
more  powerftdly  than  on  the  rest  of  mankind  in  any  olher 
drcnmstances ;  and  self-intierest  with  equal  force.  Wh 
auditors  may  not  hAvef  and  commonly  have  not,  snffieietit 
judgment  to  ^Clinvfts^  his  evidence:  What  jndgtnent  they 
have,  they  renounce  by  principle,  in  these  sublime  and 
my stenous  subjects :  Or  if  itiey  "w&ce  ever  so  wfiling  to  em- 
pioy  It^  passkmi^d  a  heated  im^nation  disturb  the  re- 
gtilari^  of  it$  operations.  Their  creduUty  increases  his  im- 
pudencci  r  ^A  his  impudence  overpowers  their  credulity. 
Eloquence,  when  at  its  highest  pitch,  leaves  little  room 
Tor  reason  or  reaction ;  b«t  addressing  itsdf  entirely  to 
Ae'&ncj^  or  ^  affections,  <eaptivates  the  wiUkig  bearers, 
aattd  subdiies  their  understandings  Happily,  this  pitch  it 
seldom  attains.  But  what  a  Tully  or  a  Demosthenes  could 
scarcely  effect  over  a  Roman  or  Athenian  audience,  ei^ry 
dgmcktn,  every  itinerant  or  stationary  teacher,  can  per- 
form over  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  in  a  higher  de- 
gree^ by  tpuching  such  grpss  and  vulgar  passions. 
.  The  many  instismces  of  forgdd  miracles  and  prophecies, 
and  supematuf cd  events,  which,  in  all  ngesy  have  either 
been  detected  by  contrary  evidence,  or  which  detect  them* 
itelves  by  their  absurdity,  prove  sufficiently  the  strong  pro- 
pensiQr  of  mankind  to  the  extraordinary  and  marvellous, 
and  ought  reasonably  to  beget  a  suspickm  against  all  re- 
lations, of  this  kind*  This  is  our  natural  way  of  thitdcin^ 
even  with  regard  to  the  most  coumion  arid  most  credible 
evea^ts.  For  instance,  there  is  no  kind  of  report  whkfa^b- 
rises  so  easily,  and  spreads  so  qukkly,  especially  in  coun«> 
try  places  and  provincial  towns,  as  those  concerning  mar- 
riages ;  insomuch  that  t^wo  young  persons  cf  i»qual  condi* 
taoQ  never  SQe  each  oth^  twice,  but  th^  whole  neighbour^ 
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hood  iitiintidiately  joiii  them  together,  Tli^.  plMUHlm  of 
Idliil^  ft  piece  of  news  so  interesting)  of  propagatnigJt| 
an4  of  being  the  first  reporters  of  it,  spr^acb  the  inleUi^ 
genoe;  lOid  this  is  so  well  known,  that  no  sum  of  sedsi 
ghres  attention  to  these  reports  till  he  find  theidi  confirm^ 
ed  by  some  greater  evidenoe.  Do  not  the  same  pasaidiis» 
and  others  still  stronger,  incline  the  generality  of  mankitidf 
U>  believe  and  report,  with  the  greatest  vehotn^oe  and 
assurance,  all  religious  mirades  ? 

JWrdlih  It  forms  a  strong  presumption  agausst  aU  su<* 
pematural  and  mirQCttious  relations,  that  ^hey  are  obse^ed 
ishi^y  to  abound  among  ignorant  and  barbarous  nations ; 
or  if  a  civilized  people  has  ever  given  admission  to  any  of 
Ihem,  that  people  will  be  fotmd  to  have  received  them  from 
ignorant  and  barbarous  ancestors,  who  transmitted  them 
with  that  inviolable  sanction  and  authority  which  always 
attend  -received  opinions*    When  we  peruse  the  first  hisi 
tories  of  all  nations,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  ourselves,  trani^ 
ported  into  spine  new  world,  where  the  whole  frame^of 
natiire  is  disjointed,  and  every  element  performs  itsiopera-^ 
tions  in  a  difierent  manner  from  what  it  does  at  pr0^nt« 
Battles^revbllitions,  pestilence,  famine,  and  death^  arene^ 
ver  the  effiect  of  those  natural  causes  which  we  e^Cp^ienee* 
Prodigies,  omens,,  oracles,  judgments,  quite  obsourii  ih6 
few  natural  events  thiat  areiiitermingled  with  th^mt    Biyit 
as  th^  former  grow  thinner  every  page,  in  proportion  an 
we  'advance  nearer  the  enlightened  ages,  we  soon  I^ara 
tiiat  there  is  nothing  mysterious  pr  supernatural  ip  the 
case,  but  that  all  pjfoceeds  from  the  usual  propensity  of 
mankind  towards  the  marvellous,  and  that,  though  tbia  ihn 
dination  may  at  infer vals  receive  a  check  from  isensie  and 
learning,  it  can  never  be  thorougliiy  extirpated  froBpt.  bu-t 
mannatvire.  '       :  1 
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ptrf|Mil  <tf  t)b8Bf  WD^ef&l  hiataria8%.  <iat:«Mii:ifn9c%j(Mw 
tfiMif  fieoer  &n»^:  i^  aim  dap$i  Bui  itii&nQtlmjg;  stlMq|pff^ 
i  hope^  ikai^  mcni  sfaoul4'  lie  in  alLagcft  Yxriii  omst  ;swft]^ 
hwe  seen*  imtniwes  eiK»  of  thai?  fraiilyL  Y0i]ihMt>:y»M*! 
sdf  lienr(i  nuv^tnich.  mar  velloosi  relatione  8t«r|fidi5.viNk:lK^ 
Wii^'lseale^widt  ficom  bjealik  Ae  11190  «idjuiHciw0»  hMft 
Isl  hst^beettr abaidotied  evdii;  bgi:^  B^aaliue^^ 

that  dibse  renown^i!  lies,  wfa&k  haxk  apread  aa^flDnri^ 
^<  ti(k  sfewb.  f  mdbistroii&  l^q^l^,  ^t»ae  from  /1U(^  bfii^- 
ifeinga; 'butb^^iiig&oiwi^  in  ainore  pcop^  s^4bol,i^.a^ 
|agt<  ittta  piMydigieft  aiiDostequal  to  thoacMthich  A^  ^aft^ 
';  ll^wagi  iiiUfie>  policy  ill  that  &Ise  prepfcetb^U^iiaiideiii^ 
WlK>y  theii^  nint  forgotten^  waa.onoe  so.fainoiu^  tolojr  (^ 
flratjfcoeneiof  his  itnpbdtiQpes.  in  Piiph3sgoniSr.\viMif^]»a:  t#u-; 
eipn  iellB  m^  tHe  peo|>le  W€toe  extremeljr  igikn^ant  and  tfb^ 
pid^  jindlready  to  ssmllofw  eveii  thegirossest  delii^km* ;  Pwi^ 
pie  at  a  distance^  who  are  weak  enoi^h  to  think  Aie  feMt^ 
ler  at  aU  wordiy  inquiry,  hav«  no^opportonil^  of JceceivJng^ 
b^ttef  infoiteationw.  The  stqviea.  come  minified  to  tihiem 
iTf  a  hupdted  c&riiusistaiioes.  Fools  fixe  indnstiioas  an  pro--; 
pagatinig  tile  inipostuve;  while  the  wi^e  and  leanw^  ara 
e^Gitented)  in  general,  to  deride  its  abamrdi^,  widiont  m^ 
forming  themsei^^est  of  the  paiticnlar  fiict^  hy  whi^'it-  mayi 
be  distinctly  ^mted.  And  thus  the  impostor  above  men**; 
til^ned  was  enftbidd  to  l^ro'ceed,  from  his  %ndrant  SapUa^ 
^nkns)  to  the  enUsting  of  votaries^  even  anun^  the  Gte^ 
cianpliih>sopher%  and  mcsi  of  the  mofit  lesainent  rank  ani 
(distihctioa^  mi  l^ome :  Nay,  could  ^iig^  the  attention  o£ 
tihttt  sage^  empercdr  Marcus  Anifcelias ;  so  far  as  to  mak^ 
lam  tiVst  the  sueoess-  of  a  military  expedition,  to  his.  dcH 
hisive*  prophec^. 

The  advantages  are  s6  gteat,  of  starting  an  .imposture^ 
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dbwld  bQ IQQ glsofti  loimfKisQ qH the gf^xkexeiity  of  theii% 
^tBUfi^  4i(m|iS.  4eftfcM^  mucb 

belsler  diancQ  Ihr  succeedilig.ii^  r  ^uatries)  than  if 

Ae  first  BOincf  had  b^ta  laid  in  f^  city  f ovp^aed  for  arta 
aDdJbnmkd^QrA  Thj^JViost  i|poriKit#tid  fawbiuroiis'Qf tbesQ 
baclMiEifiDa  ewrxyi  di^Kqaofl  abroad.  Noae  of  their  qoiuh 
txjBiaeBr  hftTft  a  large  coiiveapandenci^  or  sidBdent  credit 
ud  sudiocitjs  tfTiContiladK^  a»d  beiiit  dowil  the  delosioik 
Med's  indkutioa  Id  iSkm  matveUws  has  foU  <^portuiiitjD 
to  displaj  itai4^  AnA  Id>«j9ha.atal7»  whidi  is  upiversaUy 
eaqpkided  ii^>the|»laee;wbei«  i^.wa»  first  stdtted^  $haU  passi 
&>r  e^tai^  afe  a  tfaousand  iniles  distaHcew  But  had  Alex^ 
aiider  fixed  hi&  residence)  at  Athe&a^  th^  I^CN$q|>he9(s  of 
that  renowqedi  mazt  o£  lemjisxg:  hAd  kavK^dial^^  spread* 
thrMgkout  die  vhole.' Rdowi:  eiapiarei  their  sense  of  tb^ 
natte^l^  trhich,  bdsig  sjippoirted  by  so  gtw%  M^iotity^ 
aod  displayed -far^^aU  f he  fbrce  of  rea^mi.  and  eloquencei 
had  entirely  opened  the  egres  of  mankinds  It  is  trtie^  Lu-r 
«ia%  passing  by  chaocd  tfaT'oagh  P«phl<kg4>iua>  had  aipL  op*^ 
portniuty  of  performing  this,  good  office^  Bat,  though 
flweh  to  be  wished^  it  dote  iM  alveays  hif^^eo  that  evapji^ 
Alexander  meets  vith  aX»teiafl|  rtA/iy  to  i^posfr  ai^d  d^^ 
tect  hia  iaqpostilr^k 
,  Iiiu^add.asaK;£li«iftl.re$^i%t^ 
diori^  of  prodi^es,. that  there iSf  no  te^Eftmony  for  any»^ 
eyen  diose  which  have  not  been'topressly  detected,  that  is^ 
not  opposed  by  an.  iiifinifit^naiitaberc^  witness  so  that 
not  only  the  miracle  destrojjrs: tbe.cnedit  of  testittioiiy,  but 
tjie  testimony  destrofs  ifse^  T<y  majke  thi$  the  bettier 
imderslood);  ktcus  ^cmsldi^^  that»  in  ma^tcrrs;  of  religion^ 
whaterer  is.difiereat  is.contrairy ;  and  that  it  is  impossible 
the  jrdi%ioiis  of  abcient  Bome>  of  Tknrkeyy  pf  Siam,  and  of 
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China,  sboold  all  of  th«m  be  €stablished  on  any  solid  hm^ 
dation.   Every  miracle,  tberdSor^  pretmded  to  have  beeti 
wrought  in  any  of  these  religions^  (and  all  of  th^n  abound 
in  miracles  j)  as  its  direct  scope  is  to  establish  the  particu- 
lar system  to  which,  it*  is  attributed;  so  has  it  the  same 
force,  though  more  indirectly,  to  overthrow  every  other 
system.    In  destroying- a  rival  system,  it  likewise  destxoyi 
ibe  credit  of  those  miracles  on  which  that  system  was  es-i 
tablished ;  so  that  all  the  prodigies  of  di£brent  religions  are 
to  be  regarded  as  contrary  facts,  and  the  evidences  of  these 
prodigies,  whether  we(|k  of  strongs  as  opposite  to  each, 
othen    According  to  this-metbod  of  reasoning,  when  we 
believe  any  miracle  of  Mahomet  car  his  successors^*  we  have 
kr  our  warrant  the  testimony  of  a  few  imrbarous  Ara^. 
bians  t  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  r^ard  iirt  au-*^ 
Verity  of  Titlis  Livius,  Hutarch,  Tacitus^  andy<  in  shorty 
•f  all  the  authors  and  witnesses,  Grecian,  Chine^.  and 
Boman  Catholic,  who  have  xdiated  any  miracle^  iii  tU^ 
particular  rel%ion ;  I  SAy,  -we  are  to  regard  their  testimoM' 
ny  in  the  same  light  as  if  they  had  mentioned  the  Maho% 
metan  mirade,  and  bad  in  express  terms  contradicted  it, 
with  the  same  certaii^lTjf  as  they  have  for  the  miracle  they 
relate.    This  argun^etit  may  appear  over  subtile  and  re^ 
fined,  but  is  not  in  reality  different  from  the  reasoning  o£ 
a  judge,  who  supposes  that  the  credit  of  two  witnesses, 
maintaining  a  crime  against  any  one,  is  destroyed  by  the 
testimony  of  two  others,,  who  affirm  him  to  have  been  .twa 
hundred  leagues  distant  at  the  same  instant  when  the  crime^ 
is  said  to  have  be^i  committed. 

One  of  the  best  attestied  miracles  in  all  profane  history, 
is  that  which  Tacitus  reports,  of  Vespasian,  who  cured  a- 
blind  man  in  Alexandria  by  means  of  his  spittle,  and  a  lame 
man  by. the  mere  toiicb  of  his  foot ;  in  obedience  to  a  yU 
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ribn  of  the  god  Serapis,  who  bad  enjoined  dimi  to  have 
ireeourae  to  liie  jQnperor  for  dieseiniracidoiis  cures,  llie 
«tory  mirf  be  seen  in  diat  fine  Uitonan* ;  wbere-  every 
circmnstanoe  seems  to  add  wdght  to  the  testt9iMiy»  and 
might  be  diqpiIay€Jd:at  large  with  all  the  force  of  argumeM 
and  eloqu^ee^  it  any  opie  were  now  concerned  to  enjRMce 
the  evidence  a£  that  exploded  and  idohtrotts^uperstition. 
Hie  gravity,  solidity^  age^  and  probity  of  so  great  an  Em* 
peror,  who,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life^  conver- 
sed in  a  famBiar  manner  with  his  friends  and  couFtiers« 
and  never  afi^ed  those  extraordinary  airs  of  divinity  «^ 
ramed  by  Alexander  and  Dometrius :  Tlie  historian,  a 
contemporary  writer,  noted  for  candour  and  yerBcii;3%  and| 
witha]^  the  greatest  and  mostpenetratk^  Ipemus,  perhaps 
of  all  antiquity ;  and  so  free  from  any  tendency  to  credos 
Jity,  that  he  even  lies  under  the  contrary  imputati<m  of 
atheism  and  profiuiene^s :  The  persons,  from  whose  au* 
tjioritfyiie  r^ted  die  miracle  <tf  estaiUished  character  fair 
judgment  and  venacity,  as  we  may  well  pire^ume  t  eye-wit^ 
nesses  of  the  fact,  and  confirming  their  testimony,  after  the 
Flavian  family  was  despoiled  of  the  empire,  and  coidd  no 
longer  g^ve  any  reward  as  the  priee  of  a  lie.  Vtrwnfve^ 
^  Merfuerey  mme  guofue  menmrnii^  paOg/uam  mUlUm 
mendacio  preHuni,  To  which,  if  we  add  the  public  nature 
of  the  facts,  as  related,  it  will  appear  that  no  evid^sce 
can  well  be  supposed  stronger  for  so  gross  and  so  palpable 
a  fiilsehood.  ... 

There  is  also  a  memorable  story  related  by  Cardinal 
De  Retz,  which  may  well  deserve  our  consideration.— ^ 
When  that'  intriguing  polhioian  fled  into  Spain,  to  avoid 
the  persecutic^  of  his  enemies,  he  passed  dirough  Sara*" 

*  Hist.  lib.  y.'  cap.  8.     Suetonius  gives  nearly  the  same  account  in  rita 
Vesp. 


i;ofi48»  Ui«>to^4dt  at  Ainragmy  wh^re h^  wiM  tbelm;  inibc 
catliedNi^  ft  iA»tob  wha  had  serred  seraayatKs^a&a.dMB^ 
l^^qi^r^  iMEldf  w«  w^4uibwii  to  «!«et]r  body  id  tewn  thai 
had  ^y«v  poid  ^hja'defrotutas  at  that  ohuroh-  He  had  hem 
iaeQ<  fort  aa  long  ai  tafticl  wanting  a  kgi  but  reeo wi^ed  that 
Imht  k^<th9;mbbNi0  af  holy  oil  ^xm  Ih^ataiiiip;  afad  tha 
(uardiofd^aasiiffcattd,  that  he  fl»whisi  with  tMK^  Thia 

utiritdia .w«a  Tauebed  by  aU  the  eamms  of  the  ehurcb; 
aiid  the  whole,  cooipany  in  town  were  appealed!  to  fiir  a 
(X9^««Mti(>li  of  tfaA  fkct ;  wikom  the  Gardilial;  foead^by 
tl^ir  ;iealous  d^otm^  t0  be  tboroa^  balievevs  of  the 'j^ 
aacfewi  Mttt  tbe;jrdater  waa  Alsd  ^ont^tapcrsltf  to  tbe  sup* 
)H)«ed  piradigy5  of  an  iiiawdal(>iis  and  libertiiie  eharacien 
aa  atett  aa: of  {^eai  goahia;  the  tiwaelaof  so  Unffulmm. 
qatave  a^.i^mld  aearcely ;  adtait  of  a  eountin^fSnk^  and  tha 
'Wte<^i9ea  yei!y'B«moreiu^;eQd  idl  of  thmi»  in  a  mtauieiS 
•pectalQta  of  the  &<^  to  whitrh  they  gavd  fheiSr  testinteilyk 
^d  jvhait  ildda  ^dghtily  te^  the  ft^ce  of  ^tid^ne^  imd  Mij 
dOttUe  our  am{tti9d  :<m  thia  oceaaiony  i%  iba^  the  cardlaal 
hhD«elfr  w^  Tielatea.  tber  stcary^  «etoia  not  to^Ve'  ai^  ere* 
d^  to  it^  a«d  ^atm^eqe^ntly'ciiluiot  be  aa^^etMdof  any 
poaewrfttce  in  the  holy  frandr  H^  oonridotid  jUstlyi  thai 
it  waa:not  mqiawit^inrevdar  to  r^gect  a  fccKt  of  ihia  Sffitiixe> 
tiQ  be  ahl^  accitratelg^  to  disprove  the  teatimony^  and  t0 
trace  ita  lakehcfod  thvoaigh  all  th^  ch^nmatanceacrf'kiHir 
w^ty  and  ereduli^  which  pi^ueed  it*  He  knew  that^  aa 
this  was  commonly  altogether  impossible  at  any  soKiaUJdi^ 
tanoe  of  imt  asA  place;  aO'  was^  it  extremely  diffiicnlt, 
evcA-iifh^re  oaaewaa  inwediatelgr  preaent»  by^  reason  of  Ihe 
hig9ti^i  igf^orance»  ciMai^^  nod  roguery  of  a  g^at.  piirt 
fif  maiJkind*  He  tberefoife.eotHdiided,  like  a  just  seaaonet) 
that  such  an  evidence  carried  falsehood  upon  the  very 
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ftce  of  il^  find  that  a  fAiracl^,  supfkMPted  by  1^5^^  ImttAii 
(estimony^  was  more  properly  a  sabject  <tf  d^Hsibtt^^tfiari 
of  ftigmnent  ••    J 

There  siE^itefy  Aever  was  ia  grteler  mimbeir  of^a^idkftluM^ 
scifbed  to  oHep^son,  than  those  whidi  ir^ir^  latdy  saldtt^ 
have  been,  wroa^^t  in  Pftote  upon  ^e  tombof  Abbtf 
Paris,  the  famous  Jansenist,  with  whose  sanctity  thepedplid 
wieiPt  so  long  ddiuded.  Tlie  curing  of  the  sfak)  giving  Ii«ar- 
ha^iJo  the  dea^  And  sight  to  tli^blindi  wei^e  every  mhett 
tB}iEedi^«s  the  usual  effects  of  that  holy  sepulchre.  But 
what  is  more  i&xtraordinary,  many  of  the  miracles  ifTiMr^ 
iimnediately  proved  upon  the  spot,  befiire  judges  i^f^inq'iiiei 
irtxmed  integrity,  attested  by  iri^esiles  of  i^redit  aXid  ^^ 
tinttion  in  a  learned  age,  and  oh  the  ftiost  eminent  tbeiitM 
diat  U  now  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  all :  A  relaison  of 
tikem '#as  published  and  dispersed  every  whet« ;  not.Wetlfi 
the  JemriiSy  though  a  l^urned  body^  supported  by  the  dvii 
magistrate,  and  determined  ^neMli^s  to  t)i0&6^i>pinii>ns  in 
whose  iavour  the  miracles  were  s^  to  havfe  been  wrought 
ever  ftUe  distinctly  to  refute  or  detect  Ihem  ••  Where  sliaU 
we  find  such  e  number  of  ch^mmslaneeS)  agl^eeing  to  the 
iMnrroborationofone&et?  And  wfiiit  lUiv^  >v^  to  o{^^ 
to  such  a  doud  of  witnesses,  but  the  «|bir0lttte  tmposinbli&> 
ty  or  miraculous  nature *6f  the  evente  which  tltey  relate? 
And  diis,  surely,  in  fbe^yes  of  all  reasoniible  peo|de,  will 
alone  4>e  regarded  as  e  suffieieht  reAitMion*  ) 

Is  the  consequence  jmt,  because  some  iHUnati  ttnimmf 
has  tile  utmost  force  and  authority  in  some  cases,  whtt  it 
relates'to  thre  battles  of  Philil^pi  or  Pharsaiia  fbr  insnance^ 
lluit  tiierefere  dl  kinds  of  testimony  must,  iti'  all  easi^k,  ^e 
lequrit'forte  and  authority?  Suppose  that  the  G&^krOiKii 
and  PoMPEiAN  factions  had,  eacl|  of  them,  claimed  the  vic- 

•  Sec  Note  [J-.] 
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toryjifji  th^e  biatltles,  and  tlmt  the  Usiorianfirpf  each  party 
bad  .unifbfinly  ascribed  the  advantage  to  their  owa  side^ 
how  could  mankind)  at  this  distance,  have  be^  able  to  den 
t^rmilie  Ipjetrnreen  diem  ?  The  contrariety  is  equally  strong 
betlYf ^n  ^€if  miractes  irehuted  by  Herod9tiis  or  Pl«tarclv 
aiid  thpse  delivered  by  Mariana,  Bede»  orimy  monkish 
histoi^ian; 

.  The  "Wise  lend  a  very  acadomic  faith  tor  eveiy  repoit 
whitb  f«tvours  |he  passkm  of  the  reporter  >  whether  jtipag^ 
nifies  bis  cbiintry^  his  fiunfly,  or'  himself  or  in  any 'otjhj^ 
way  strikes  in  with  his  natural  induiations  and  prcfpe^isi? 
tie&  fiut  whi^  greater  temptation  than  to  appear  a  nps^ 
sioiiiaryy  a  prophet,^  an  ambassador  from  heaven?'  ^Who 
would  not  encounter  many  dangers  and  difficulties  in  impt 
d^r  t6  attain  so  miUimea  ^hio^aclsr  ?  Or  if,  by  thc^help  of 
vanity  and  a  hisated  imagination,  a  man  has  first  ipadea 
bonvert  c^hhnsell^  and  entered  seriously  into  the  delusion ; 
^ho  eVeir  scruples  to  make  use  of  pious' frauds  in  support 
pfsp  holy  and  meritorious  a  cftase? 
:  The.  sn^^I^st  spark  nmy  here  kindle' into  die  greatest 
fltoie ;  b^ciuise  the  materials  ar^  always  prepared  for  iU 
The  avkhtm  genMS  q^irietdarwn  *,  the  gazing  populace,  rcr 
xseive  greedUy^  "withput  examination^  whatever  sooths  su* 
perstition  imd  promotes  wonder. 

•  Ho^  many  stories  of  this  nature  i^ave,  in  fdl  ages,  been 
detected  and  exploded  in  their  infancy  ?  HoW'many  mone 
hoYe  been  celebrated  for  a  time,  and  have  afterwards  sunk 
ilito  it^lect  and  oblivion  ?  Where  such  reports,  thereforeji 

s 

Sj  about,  the  solutipii  of  the  phenonienon  is.  obvious. ;  and 
we  Judge  in  (conformity  to  regular  experience  and  observa»- 
tton^  wh^n  w&  account  for  it  by  the  known  and  natural 

•  LUCRET. 
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principLes  of  cr^ulity  find  delusion.  And  shall  ^e,  telber 
than*  have  recourse  to  so  natural  a  soltttioii, -allow  of  a  mn 
raculousr  violation  of  the  most  established  lavs  of  natute? 
.  I  need  Aot  mention  the  di£^Qulty  of  detecting  a  false- 
hood in,  any  private  or  even  public  history^  «t  the  place' 
where  it  is  said  to  happen ;  much  more  when  the  scene 
is  removed  to.  ever  so  small  a  distance*  Even  a  court  of 
judicature,  with  all  the  authority^  accuracy^  and  judgment^^ 
which  they  can  employ^  find  tliemselves  often  at  a  loss  to* 
distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood  in  the  most  re^ 
cent  actions.  But  the  matter  never  comes  to  any  issue,  if 
trusted  to  the  common  method  of  altercation  and  debntey 
and  flying  rumours ;  especially  when  men's  passions  havtf 
taken  ]>art  on  either  side*. 

la  the  infancy  of  new  religions, '  the  wise  and  leaniedt 
commonly  esteem  the  matter  top  inconsiderable  to  de« 
serve  their  attention  or  regard*  And  when  afterwacd^l 
they  would  willingly  detect  the- cheat,  in  order  to  undo* 
ceive  the  deluded  multitude,  the  season  is  now  past,  and 
the  records  and  witnesses^  which  might  dear  up  the  mat^ 
ter,  have  perished  beyond  recovery.    '       , 

No  means  of  detection  remain  but  those  which  must  be 
drawn,  from,  the  very  -testimony  itself  of  the.  reporters : 
And  these,  though  always  sufficient  with  the  judicious  and 
knowing,  are  commonly  too  fine  to  fall  under  the  cbm- 
prehension  of  the  vulgar. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  no  teetiniony  for 
any  kind  of  miracle  has  ever  tunounted'  to'  a*  probabiliQv 
much  less  to  a  proof;  that,  evea  supposing  it  aioounted 
to  a  proofs  it  would  be  opposed  by  oaotlier  proof,  de« 
rived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fact  which  it  would  en*^ 
deavour  to  establish.  It  is  experience  only  which  gives 
authority  to  human  testimony;  and  it  is  the  same  experi* 
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ence  which  asisures  cis  of  the  larv^s  of  nature.  When,  ^ett-i 
fore,  these  two  kindsr  of  experience  are  contraty,  we  hare 
nodiil^  ter  do  but  suhtnict  the  one  from  the  other,  rtXxSt 
endbrace  an  opinion,  either  <m  one  idde  or  die  other,  with 
liiat  {uflsaraMte  which  ^risea  from  the  remaiacler.  Bnt 
aceotdkng  to  tlie  principle  here  explained,  thh  stxbtractjon 
with  4«gard-  to  all  popular  religions  amounts  to  im  entire 
anmhibition;  and  therefore  we  may  establish  it^as  a  maHL^ 
im,  that  no  human  testimony  can  have  sudt  force  ikt  to 
prove  a  tniraple,  and  make  it  a  just  foundation  for  any 
anch  s3rstem  of  religion« 

I  beg  the  limitations  here  made  may  be  remarked,  when 
I  say,  that  a  miracle  can  tiever  be  proved,  so  as  to  be  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  religion.  For  I  own,  thatt>ther- 
wise  there  may  possibly  be  miracles,  or  isolations  of  the 
usual  course  of  nature,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  admit  of  proof 
frotn  human  testimony ;  tfaotigh,'  perhaps,  it  will  be  impoa- 
stUe  to  find  any  such  in'  all  the  records  of  history.   Thus, 
suppose  all  authors,  in  all  languages,  agreed  that  from  the 
first  <^  januaty  160(V  there  was  a  total  darkness  over  the 
whole  earth  for  eight  days :  (Suppose  that  the  tradition  of 
1^  ex^aerdinary  event  is  still  strong  and  lively  among 
the  pec^e :   That  all  travellers  who  return  from  foreign 
countries  bring  us  accounts  of  the  same  tradition,  without 
the  least  variation  or  contradictions  It  is  evident  that  our 
present  philosophers,  instead  of  doubting  the  fact,  ought 
to  receive  it  as  certain)  andought  to  search  for  the  causes 
whence  It  flight  be  derived.   The  d^eay,  corruption,,  and 
dissoltttionof  nature,  is  an  event  rendered  probable  by  so 
inany  analogies,  that  Buy  ph^iomenon,  which  seefns  to 
have  a  tendency  towards  that  catastrophe,  comes  within 
the-  reach  of  human  testimony,  if  that  testimony  be  very 
extensive  and  uniform. 
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'  Biit  suppose  diat  all  the  historians  who  treat  of  England 
should  agree,  that,  on  the  first  of  January  1600,  Queen 
Elizabeth  died ;  that  both  before  and  after  her  death  she 
was  seen  by  her  physicians  and  the  whole  court,  i^s  is  usual 
with  persons  of  her  rank ;  that  her  successor  was  acknow'^r 
ledged  and  proclaimed  by  the  parliament ;  and  that,  after 
being' interred  for  a'  month,  she  again  appeared,  resumed 
the  throne,  and  governed  England  for  three  years;  I  must 
confess  that  I  should  be  surprised  at  the  concurrence  of  .so 
many  odd  circumstances,  but  should  not.have  the  least  ip.^ 
clination  to  believe  so  miraculous  an  event  ^  I  should  not 
doubt  of  her  pretended  death,  and  of  thoise  other  publii? 
circumstances  that  followed  it:  I  should  only  assert  it  to 
have  been  pretended,  and  that  it  neither  was,  nor  possibly 
<;puld  be  real.  You  would  in  vain  object  to  me  the.diffi*- 
-culty,  and  almost  impossibility  of  deceiving  the  world  in 
tin  afiair  of  such  consequence ;  the  wisdom  and  solid  judg^ 
ment  of  that  renowned  Queen ;  with  the  little  or.no -ad- 
vantage which  she  could  reap  from  so  poor  an  artifice :  All 
'this  might  astonish  me ;  but  I  would  still  reply,  that  the 
knavery  and  folly  of  men  are  such  common  phenomena, 
that  I  should  rather  believe  the  most  extraordipary  events 
to  arise  from  their  concurrence,  than  admit  of  so  signal  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  .     ■      * 

-    But  should  this  miracle  be  ascribed  to  any  newsyst^n 
of  religion ;  men,  in  all  ages,  have  been  so  much  imposed 
on  by  ridiculous  stories  of  that  kind,  that  this  very  cirdim- 
rstance  would  he  a  full  proof  of  a  cheat,  and  sufficients 
^  with  all  men  of  sense,  not  only  to  make  them  reject  ttbe 
'fact,  but  even  reject  it  withput  farther  examination.  Tbongh 
the  being  to  whom  the  mirade  is  ascribed  be  in  this  case 
Almighty,  it  does  not,  upon  that  account,  become  a  whit 
more  probable ;  since  it  is  impossH^le  for  us  to  know  the 
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atdribatfis  or  ftcdons  of  such  a  Beiag^  otiberwise  than  from 
li»  elLpQiiMice  which  we  have  of  his  productions  in  the 
nittal  course  of  nature.  This  still  reduces  us  to  past  ol>- 
s^TStioii,.  and  oUiges  us  to  compare  the  instances  of  the 
ifiolalion  of  truth  in  the  testimony  of  men,  with  those  of 
tbt  Tiohdion  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  miracles,  in  order  to 
Jsdge  which  of  them  is  most  likely  and  probable.  As  the 
tiolatioas  of  truth  are  more  common  in  the  testimony  c<m* 
ceming  religious  miracles  than  in  that  concerning  any 
edier  matter  of  fact ;  this  must  dimkndi  very  much  the 
imthority  of  the  fimner  testinvony,  and  make  us  fiMm  a 
general  resolution  never  to  leaid  any  attention  to  it,  with 
whatever  spedous  pretence  it  may  be  covered* 

Lord  Bacon  seems  to  have  embraced  the  same  princi- 
flas  dTnsasoning.  ^  We  ought,"  says  he,  <<  to  make  a  col«- 
^  lectioii  or  particular  history  of  all  monsters  and  prodi- 
-^  ^a»  Irfrtfas  or  productions,  and  in  a  word  of  every  thing 
^  new,  ¥ar>e,  and  extraordiniuy  in  nature.  But  this  must 
^^  be  d«iiie  with  <he  most  severe  scrutiny,  lest  we  depart 
><  6mm  ttt^  Above  all,  every  relation  must  be  conn- 
<<  idkffadas  suspidous  which  diepends  in  any  degree  upon 
<  ^  feltg^on,  as  the  prodigies  of  Livy :  And  no  less  iso  every 
ii  thing  tiiat  is  to  be  £$imd  in  the  writers  on  natural  iaagic 
<<  or  alchymy,  or  such  authors  who  seem  all  of  them  to 
i^have  an  unooaquerable  appetite  Gar  falsehood  and  fa- 

^  I  am  ^he  better  plei»ed  with  the  method  of  reasoning 
hiM  d^vered,  as  I  think  it  may  serve  to  confound  those 
4iaiigerous  friends,  4)r  dii;guis<Ni  'caimiies,  to  the  Christian 
'rMpi&Hf  who  have  undertaken  to  defend  it  by  the  prmcl- 
fitos  of  humsn  yeason.    Our  most  holy  religion  is  f(randed 

*  KoK  Org.  lib.  a.  »ph«  S^ 
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of^FqWh  nol  oPtieMon ;  and  it  is  a  sure  method  fi  leMr 
909mg  k  to  pot  it  to  ancb  a  trial  as  it  i«  by  no  nuMuia 
fitted  tp  ^Udora.  To  make  tht9  more  cnrideQt»  k^  lii  01&- 
Mai^ethas^mtraoksjelated.  in  scripture;  and»  mit  tolose 
iiur«4v^8  in  too  wid^  a  fial«^  let  us  cooJb^p  ourMlve^  to 
meb  as  we  fiod  in  \iD»  Pe9kit^iieh$  which  wasAudl^moiniw 
•e$!i>rdifag  to  the  principl<^  tf  these  pretended  Christilquk 
Ml  ac(  ih»  word  or  testimony  of  Ood  himself  but  aa  Ihe 
predufstion  of  a  mere  hnotan  writer  and  bistortflin«  .Hdve 
fl^p.  we  are  first  to  consider  a  booki  presented.tQilia.bya 
harklirj9w  Imd  ignorant  peopk,  ^wvkMk  m  afo  ag^i  Ybifn 
they  were  stiU  more  barbarous^  and  in  aU|n:^bBbil»ly}]loQg 
after  the  facts  which  it  relates,  corroborated. by < no  0fxu 
curring  testimony,  and  resembling  those  fabulous  accounts 
which  every  nation  gives  of  its  origin.  Upon  reading  this 
book,  we  find  it  full  of  prodigies  and  miracles.  It  gives 
an  account  of  a  state  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature 
entirely  different  from  the  present :  Of  our  fall  firom  that 
state:  Of  the  age  of  man,  eictended  to  near  a  thousand 
years :  Of  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  a  deluge :  Of 
the  arbitrary  choice  of  one  people  as  the  favourites  of  bea^ 
ven ;  and  that  people  the  countrymen  of  the  author :  Of 
their  deliverance  from  bondage  by  prodigies  the  most  asto- 
nishing imaginable :  I  desire  any  one  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and,  after  a  serious  consideration,  declare,  whe- 
ther he  thinks  that  the  falsehood  of  such  a  book,  support- 
ed by  such  a  testimony,  would  be  more  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  than  all  the  miracles  it  relates ;  which  is,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  make  it  be  received,  according  to  the 
measures  of  probabUity  above  established. 

What  we  have  said  of  miracles,  may  be  applied,  without 
any  variation,  to  prophecies;  and  indeed  all  propheciesare 
real  miracles,  and  as  such  only  can  be  admitted  as  proofs 

ic9 


-af^ajkj  revisktioti.  If  it  die!  hoteKceed  the  capacity  of  ha-^ 
<maii  natar^  to  foretell  future  events^atwould  ht  abisurd  t6 
^taployainypropbecy  as  an  argument  for  adiVine  missicm 
'oVi^t^hority  from  heaven.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  we 
«lay  ebnclttde^  lliat  the  Chi0tian  ReHgUm  not  only  was  at 
^r»t  attended  with  miracles,  bat  even  at  this  day  cannot 
Ji>e'&^eved  by  aiiy  r<easonaUe  person  without  one.  Mere 
treason  is  insufficient  to  conyince  us  of  its  veracity:  And 
ifvhoever  i^  moved  by  FaiA  to  assent  to  it,  is  conscious  of 
•acbntinued  mirade  in  his  own,  person,  which  subvi^rts  all 
the  principles  of  his  understanding,  and  gives  him  a  deter* 
;irrination  to  believe  what' is  most  contrary  to  custom  and 
•experience.  ,        .        .    . 
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SECTION  XL 


OF  A  PAUTICULAR  PROVIDENCE  AND  OF  A  FUTURE 

STATE. 


I  WAS  lately  engaged  in  conversation  with  a. friend  who 
loves  sceptical  paradoxes;  where,  though  he  advanced 
many  principles,  of  which  I  can  by  no  means  approve,  yet 
as  they  seem  to  be  curious,  and. to  bear  some  rielation  to 
the  chain  of  reasoning  earned  on  throughout  diis  inquiry, 
I  shaU  here  copy  thera  from  my  memory  as  accurately  as 
I  can,  in  order  to  submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader.  > 

Our  conversation  b^an  with  my  mimiring  the  singular 
good  fortune  of  philosophy,  which,  as  it  requires  entire  1^ 
berty  above  all  other  privileges,  and  chiefly  flourishes  from 
the  free  opposition  of  sentiments  and  argumeiltation,  re- 
ceived ite  first  birth  in  an  age  and  country  of  freedom 
and  toleration,  and  was  never  cramped,  even  in  its  most 
extravagant  principles,  by  any  creeds,  confessions,  or  pe- 
nal statutes.  For,  except  the  banishment  of  Protagoras, 
and  the  death  of  Socrates,  which  last  event  proceeded  part- 
Jy  from  other  motives,  there  are'  scarcely  any  instaDoes  to 
be  met  with^  iii  ancient  history,  of  this  bigotted  jealousy, 
with  which  the  present  age  is  so  much  infested.  Epicu-* 
rus  lived  at  Athens  to  an  advanced  age,  in  peace  and 
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tranquillity:  Epicureans  *  were  even  admitted  to  receive  the 
sacerdotal  character,  and  to  officiate  at  the  altar,  in  the 
most  sacred  rites  of  the  established  religion :  And  the  pu- 
blic encouragement^  of  pensions  and  salaries  was  affi)rded 
equally,  by  the  wisest  of  all  the  Roman  emperors  ^,  to  the 
professors  of  every  sect  of  philosophy.  How  requisite 
such  kind  of  treatment  was  to  philosophy,  in  her  early 
youth,  will  easily  be  conceived,  if  we  reflect  that,  even  at 
present^  when  she  may  be  supposed  more  hardy  and  ro- 
bust, slie  bears  with  much  difficulty  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons,  and  those  harsh  winds  of  calumny  and  perse- 
cution which  blow  upon  her. 

Yte  adhuf  e,  snys  my  friend^  as  (he  singular  gt>od  for- 
JkHserofphilbsdphy^  what  seems  to  result  from  die  natural 
iG<jriuB«.iif  dftiiigfl^  mud  to  be  unavoidable  in  every  age  and 
AattfHi.  This  pertinaoiouiB  bigotry,  of  which  you  complain 
.as  so  fatal  ho  philosophy,  is  really  her  offi^rkig^  wlis^  after 
<mlljfi%  widi  snp^TstitioQ,  separates  himself  entinely  froib 
:dte  interest  dF  his  pareAt,  and  becomes  her  most  inveterate 
enemy  and  persecutor.  Speculative  dogmas  of  religion, 
ibe  priaseht  occaaidEa  v£.  such  iuriotis  dispute,  could  not 
{Kssibly  be  conceived  or  admitted  in  Uie  torly  ages  of  the 
VDiJld^  idien  miiiiidnd,  being  wholly  illiterate,  formed  an 
iiea  of  rdi^icm  more  suitable  to  their  weak  apprehensiond, 
nand  jeoiii^sed  their  sacred  tenets  of  sui^h  tabes  tihiefiy  as 
Were  die  objects  pFlxailitionai  belief,  more  th^ua  dT  iargu^ 
fiient  or  dsapiitetiDn.  After  the  first  alBrm^  therefore,  was 
i&yer^  ^i'di  arose  frbm  the  new  paradoxes  and  prrncifdes 
^ti|e  phUosop^rsi;  tfaeie  teak^ers  seem  ever  after,  during 
the  <^6S  lof  amdqoity,  to  have  lived  in  great  harmony  with 
4J!ie  ^Istablkhed  superstition,  atod  to  have  made  a  fair  par- 

*  Luciani  cvfc^r^  i},  Tittyrticth 
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tition  of  maokind  between  them ;  the  former  clmming  idl 
the  leamedand  wise,  the  latter  possessing  all  the  vulgar  and 
illiterate* 

It  seems  then>  say  I,  that  you  leave  politics  entirely  (>ut 
of  the  question,  and  never  suppose,  that  a  wise  tiiagistrate 
can  justly  be  jealous  of  certain  tenets  of  philofifc^hy^  such 
as  those  of  Epicurus,  which,  denying  a  divine  existence^ 
and  consequently  a  providence  and  a  future  state,  seem  to 
loosen,  in  a  great  measure,  the  ties  of  morality,  and  may 
be  supposed,  for  that  reason,  pernicious  to  the  peace  of  ci« 
vil  society. 

I  know,  replied  he,  that  in  fact  these  persecutions  nerer^ 
in  any  age,  proceeded  from  calm  reason,  or  from  expe- 
rience of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  philosophy ;  but 
arose  entirely  from  passion  and  prejudice*  But  what  if  I 
should  advance  farther,  and  assert,  that,  if  Epicurus  bad 
been  accused  before  the  people,  by  any  of  the  $ycQ]^wnUf 
or  infbrmera  of  those  days,  be  could  easily  have  defended 
his  cause,  and  proved  his  principles  of  philosophy  tobe  aa 
salutary  as  those  of  his  adversaries,  who  endeavaured* 
with  such  zeal,  to  expose  him  to  the  public  haired  and 
jealousy. 

I  wish,  said  I,  you  would  try  your  eloquence  upon  ao 
extraordinary  a  topic,  and  make  a  speech  for  Epicnrusy 
which  might  satisfy,  not  the  mob  of  Athens,  if  you  will 
allow  that  ancient  and  polite  city  to  have  contained  any 
mob,  but  the  more  philosophical  part  of  his  audience,  such 
as  might  be  supposed  capable  of  comprehending  his  argu« 
ments. 

The  matter  would  not  be  difficult  upon  such  condttionsp 
replied  he :  And  if  you  please,  I  shall  suppose  myself  Epi** 
curus  for  a  moment,  and  make  you  stand  for  the  Athenian 
people,  and  shall  deliver  you  such  an  harangue  as  will  fill 
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all  the  urn  with  white  beans^  and  leave  not  a  black  one  to 
gratify  the  malice,  of  my  adversaries. 

Very  well :  Fray  proceed  upon  these  suppositions* 
I  come  hither,  O  ye  Athenians  !  to  justify)  in  your  as- 
sembly, what  I  maintained  in  my  school,  and  I  find  myself 
impeached  by  furious  antagonists,  instead  of  reasoning  with 
calm  and  dispassionate  inquirers.  Your  deliberations, 
which  of  right  should  be  directed  to  questions  of  public 
good,  and  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth,  are  diverted 
to  the  disquisitions  of  speculative  philosophy;  and  these 
magnificent,  but  perhaps  fruitless  inquiries,  take  place  of 
your  more  familiar  but  more  useful  occupations.  But  so 
&r  as  in  me  lies,  I  will  prevent  this  abuse.  We  shall  not 
here  dispute  concerning  the  origin  and  government  of 
worlds.  We  shall  only. inquire  how  fer  such  questicHis 
concern  the  public  interest  And  if  I  can  persuade  you, 
that  they  are  entirely  indifferent  to  the  peace  of  society 
and  security  of  government,  I  hope  that  you  will  present* 
ly  send  us  back  to  our  schools,  there  to  examine  at  leisure 
the  question,  the  most  sublime,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  speculative  of  ail  philosophy^i  , 

The  religious  philosophers,  not  satisfied  with  the  tradi-*, 
tion  of  your  forefathers,  and  doctrine  of  your  priests,  (in 
which  I  willingly  acquiesce,)  indulge  a  rash  curiosity,  in 
trying  how  far  they  can  establish  religion  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  reason ;  and  they  thereby  excite,  instead  of  satisfy-^ 
ing,  the  doubts  which  naturally  arise  from  a  diligent  and 
scrupulous  inquiry.  They  paint,  in  the  most  magnificent 
colours,  the  order,  beauty,  and  wise  arrangement  of  the 
universe ;  and  then  ask,  if  such  a  glorious  display  of  intel- 
ligence could  proceed  from  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  a^^ 
toms,  or  Jf  chance  could  produce  what  the  greatest  genius 
tm  never  sufficiently  admire.  I  shall  not  examine  the  just- 
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-ness-of  this  argument*  I  dial!  allow  it  to  be  as  solid  as 
-my.  antagonists  and  accusers  can  desire*  it  is  sufficient 
^if  I  can  prove,  from  this  very  reasoning,  that  the  question 
is  entirely  speculative,  and  that,  when  in  my  philosophical 
^squisitions,  I  deny  a  providence  and  a  future  state,  I  un- 
dermine not  the  foundations  of  society,  but  advance  pria- 
^iples,  which  they  thepiselves,  upon  their  own  topics,  if 
they  argue  consistently,  must  allow  to  be  solid  and  satisr 
factory. 

-    You,  then,  who  are  my  accusers,  have  acknowledged, 
^that  the  chief  or  sole  argument  for  adivine  existence^  (which 
I  never  questioned,)  is  derived  from  the  order  of  nature ; 
twbere  there  appear  such  marks  of  intelligence.and  design, 
that  you  think  it  extravagant  to  ass^for  its  cause,  either 
t^ancej  of  the  blind  and  unguided  force  of  matter.    You 
allow  that  this  is  an  argument  drawn  from  effects  to  causes. 
From  th^  order'df  the  work,  you  infer  that  there  must  have 
<beeia«proJ€fct  and  forethought  in  the  i«rc»:kman»    If  you  csui- 
.not  BHtke  out  this  point,  you  allow  that  your  conclusion 
•fails ;  an4  you  pretend  not  to  establish  the  conclusion  in  a 
greater  latitude  than  the  phenomena  of  nature  will  justify. 
-These  are  your  concessions*  I  desire  you  to  mark  the  con- 
sequences. 

t  *iWhen  we  infer  auy  particular  cause  from  an  effect,  we 
iniist  proportion  the:  one  to  the  other,  and  can  never  be 
allowed  to  ascribe,  to  the  cause  any  qualities  but  what  are 
-exactly  sufficient  to. produce. the  effect  A  body  of  ten 
ounces  raised  in  any  scale  may  serve  as  a  proo^  that  the 
counterbalancing  wdght  exceeds  ten  ounces ;  but  can  ner 
ver  afford  a  reason  that  it  exceeds  a  hundred.  If  the  causey 
assigned  for  any  effect,  be  not  sufficient  to  produce  it,  we 
must  either  reject  that  cause,  or  add.  to  jit  such  qualities  as 
will  give  it  a  just  proportion  to  the  effect.     But  if  we  as? 
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cribe  to  it  failher  qualities  or  affirm  it  capable  of  produ- 
cing other  effects,  we  can  only  indulge  the  lioence  of  con- 
jecture, and  arbitrarily  suppose  the  existence  of  qpiaUiUes 
-and  energies  without  reason  or  authority. 

The  samerule  holds,  whether  thecauseassfgnedbebrute 
ninconscious  matter^  or  a  rational  intelligent  being.  If  the 
«attse  be  known  only  by  the  effi^t,  we  never  ou^t  to  uar 
-oribe  to  it  any  qualities  beyond  what  are  precisely  requisite 
to  produce  the  effect :  Nor  can  we,  by  any  rules  of  just 
Reasoning,  i^eturn  back  from  die  cause,  and  infer  other  ef- 
fects from  it,  beyond  those  by  which  alone  it  is  known  to 
MS.  Ho  one,  merely  from  the  sight  of  one  of  Zeuxis's  pi<h 
^ures,  could  know  that  he  was  also  a  statuary  or  architect, 
and  was  an  artist  no  less  skilful  in  stone  and  marble  than 
in  colours.  The  talents  and  taste  displayed  in  the  particn^ 
lar  work  be&re  us ;  these  we  may  safely  conclude  the  w&tk* 
man  to  be  possessed  of.  The  cause  must  be  proportioned 
to  the  efiect :  and  if  we  exactly  and  precisely  proportiooi 
it,  we  shall  wtver  find  in  it  any  quaUties  that  point  farther, 
or  aiferd  an  inference  concerning  any  other  des^  07  per- 
formance.  Such  qualities  must  be  somewhat  beyond  what 
is  merely  requisite  for  producing  the  efiect  which  we  ex- 
amine. 

Allowing,  therefore,  the  gods  to  be  the  authors  of  the 
existence  or  order  of  the  universe ;  it  follows  that  they 
possess  that  precise  degree  of  power,  intellig^ice,  and  be** 
nevolence,  which  appears  in  their  workmanship ;  but  no- 
thing ferth^r  can  ever  be  proved,  except  we  call  in  the  as*' 
si^ance  of  exaggeration  and  flattery  to  supply  the  defects 
of  argument  and  reasoning.  So  &r  as  the  traces  of  any 
attributes  at  present  appear,  so  far  may  we  condude  these 
attritmies  to  exist.  The  supposition  of  ferther  attributes 
is  mere  hypothesis ;  iimch  more  the  supposition  that,  in 
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dbtaiit  regioDii  «f  space  or  periods  of  time^  there  has  beeo, 
m  will  be,  k  tMbi  aiftgii^Mt  diiplay  of  these  attributes, 
ttud  ft  fieheffi«  <if  admittiiitratkm  more  suitable  to  such  ima- 
gititury  VirtueB*  We  can  never  bi^  dtotred  to  i&ount  up 
from  &ife  universe,  ite  effect,  to  Jupiter,  the  ctuue^  and 
dieti^  iteeend  downwards,  to  infer  any  new  eifeet  from  that 
n^M^;  4a  if  &m  preisefit  effects  alon^  ^mere  not  entirely 
worthy  of  the  gloriousi  atti'ibules  which  we  asoHibe  to  that 
deity.  The  knowledge  of  the  cause  being  derived  solely 
"fittfi  the  efiect,  they  hiu^t  be  exactly  adjusted  to  eadi  other ; 
and  ttie  one  imn  never  r^fer  to  any  thing  fitrther,  or  be  the 
foundation  of  any  new  inference  and  conchislon. 

You  find  <^*lain  phenomena  in  nature.  You  seek  a 
eause  or  aHlSidr.  You  imagine  that  you  have  found  him. 
You  afterwards  become  so  enamoured  of  this  o&pring  of 
your  brain,  that  you  imagine  it  impossible  but  he  most  pro- 
iSnc6  something  greater  and  more  perfect  than  the  present 
teene  of  things,  whieh  is  so  full  of  ill  and  disorder.  You 
ferget  that  tliis  superlative  intelligence  and  benevolence 
^re  entirely  imaginary,  or,  at  least,  without  any  foundation 
in  reason ;  and  ihtit  you  have  no  ground  to  ascribe  to  him 
any  ^ualittes  but  wliat  you  see  he  has  actually  exerted  and 
displayed  in  his  productions.  Let  your  gods,  therefore^ 
*!)  phflosophers !  be  suited  to  the  present  appearances  of 
Mitnre :  And  presume  not  to  alter  these  appearances  by 
^rbiti^ry  suppositions,  in  ord^  to  suit  them  to  the  attrif- 
butes  which  you  so  fondly  ascribe  to  your  deities. 
'  When  priests  and  poets,  sapported  by  your  authority, 
O  Athenians  1  ^Ik  oFa  gohienor  silver  age,  which  preco- 
ided  the  present  st^e  of  vice  and  misery,  I  hear  them  widi 
attention  and  with  reverence.  But  when  philosophers, 
who  pretend  to  neglect  authority,  and  to  cultivate  reason^ 
hold  the  same  discourse,  1  pay  them  not,  I  own,  the  samt 
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,  obsequious  submis»ion  and  {Mous  deference.  I  ask,  who 
,  carried  them  into  the  celestial  regions,  who  admitted  them 
>4nto  the  councils  of  gods,  who  opened  to  them  the  bpok  pf 
fate,  that  they  thus .  rashly  affirm  that,  their  deifies  hove 
executed,  >or  will  execute,  any  purpose  bey<»id  what  has 
.actually  apfyeared  ?  If  they  tell  me  that  they  have  mounted 
<)a«ibe.  st&psy  or  by  the  gradual  ascent  of  teajson,  and  by 
dii^mg  inferences  from  effects  to  causes,  I  stili.iniust  that 
they  have  jE^ded  the  ascent  of  reason  by  the  wings  of  ima- 
gination ;  otherwise  they  could  not  thus  change  their  man- 
jier  ctf^kifejrence,  and  argpe  from  causes  to  effects ;  presu- 
ming th94;  a  more,  perfect  producjtion  than  the  present 
jWorM  would  be  more  suitable  to  such'perfect  beings  as  the 
,g0ds,  and  forgetting  that  they  have  no  reason  to  ascribe  tp 
these  celestial  beings  any  perfection  or  any  attribute  but 

what  can  be  found  in  the  present  world*  .  .■    r 

» 

Hence  all  the  fruitless  in<}ustry  to  account  for  the  ill  ap- 
pearances of  nature  and  save  the  honour  of  the  gods ;  while 
we  must  adoiowledge  the  reality  of  that  evil,  and  disorder 
with  which  the.  world  so  much  abounds.  The  obstinate^ 
and  intractaUe  qualities  of  matter,  we  are  told,  or  the  ob- 
servance of  general  laws,  or  some  such  reason,  is  the  sole 
cause,  which  controlled  the  power  and  benevolence  of  Ju- 
piter, and  obliged  him  to  create  mankind  and  every  sensi- 
ble creature  so  imperfect  and  so  unhappy*  These  attributes, 
then,  arcy  it  seems,  beforehand  taken  for  gruited  in  their 
greatest  latitude.  And  upon  that  supposition,  I  own^  that 
such  conjectures  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  as  plausible 
solutions  of  the  ill  phenomena.  But  still  I  ask,  Why  tdce 
these  .atU'ibutes  for  granted,  or  why  ascribe  to  the  cause 
any  qualitiesbut  what  actually  appear  in  the  effect  ?  Why 
torture  your  brainto  justify  the  course  of  nature  upon  sup- 
positions, which,  for  aught  you  know,  may  be  entirely  ima- 
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g^ary,  and  of  which  there  are  to  be  found  no  traces  in 
the  course  of  nature? 

l]he  religious  hypothesis,  therefore,  must  be  conisidered 
only  as  a  particular  method  of  accounting  for  the  visible 
phenomena  of  the  universe :  But  no  just  r^asoner  will  ever 
presume  to  infer  from  it  any  single  fact,  and  alter  or  add 
to  the  phenomena  in  any  single  particular.  If  you  thihk 
that  the  appearances  of  things  prove  such  causes,  it  is  al-* 
lowaUe  for  you  to  draw  an  inference  concerning  the  exis-* 
lence  of  these  causes*  In  such  complicated  and  sublime 
subjects,  every  one  should  be  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  con- 
jecture and  alrgument.  But  here  you  ought  to  rest.  If  you 
com<d  backward,  and,  arguing  from  your  inferred  causes, 
conclude  that  any  other  fact  has  existed,  or  will  exist,  in 
the.co^rse  of  nature,  which  may  serve  as  a  fuller  display  of 
particular  attributes ;  I  must  adiifonish  you  that  you  have 
depaxted  from  the  method  of  reasoning  attached  to  the 
preiS^ent  subject,  and  have  certainly  added  something  to  the 
attributes  of  the  cause,  beyond  what  appears  in  the  effect; 
otherwise  you  could  never,  with  tolerable  sense  or  proprie- 
ty, add  any  thing  to  the  effect,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
-worthy  of  the  cause.  . 

7  .Where,  .then,  is  the  odiousnebs  of  that  doctrine  which  I 
teachin:  my  school,  or  rather  which  I  examine  in  my  gar- 
dens ?•  Or  what  do  you  find  in  this  whole  question,  where- 
in die  secunty  of  good  morals,  or  the  peace  and  order  of 
^society,  is^  in  the  ieaist  concerned  ? '     . 

I  deny  a  providence,' you 'say,  and  supreme  goyethar  of 
iheVorld,  who  guides  the  course' of  events,  and  punishes 
-the  Vicious  with  infamy  and  disiipj^intmeht,'  and -rewill'dil 
rtbeVirlaiOlis  with^honburr  and  sn8cesV  in  all  thear  under- 
takings.  But  surely  I  deny  not  die  coursci  itself  of  events, 
which  lies  open  to  every  one's 'inquiry  and  examination. 
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I  acknowledgje  that,  m  tbe  pre^mt  order  pf  things^  virtw 
is  attended  with  more  peace  of  mind  thftO  YIO^  and  meets 
with  a  more  favourable  receptiim  frwi  tb#  worlds  J  am 
senfiiUe  that^  according  to  the  past  ^ipf  rle90a  of  isanlqiid^ 
friepd^iip  is  the  chief  jc^  of  h»man  USh  Itud  modenlion 
tbe  only  $oarce  of  taraoqu  tlHty  md  btq9rpijie«i»  I  never  h$M 
lance  between  the  virtuous  and  the  vici^w  c^owse  of  IHe  i 
but  am  sensible  that,  to  a  w€U-rdi9po8ed  j^iiiid}  every  wii 
vantage  is  on  the  side  cS  the  former  And  wh«£  oia  yon 
say  more,  allowing  all  your  supposi(ion^  i^id  reaswkigil? 
You  t^U  me,  indeed,  that  thi^  di^o$UJi<NKi  of  thi^s  jf^fim^dfi 
from  intelligence  and  design.  JBpt  wl^t^er  it  prpMMi9 
&on^  the  diq>osition  i^elf,  on  wh^^b  dep.<$n4s  our  bd^pir 
n^s?  or  misery,  and  conseque^tl^^  our  eondudt  Md  dfim^ 
msf^  in  life,  is  still  th^  same.  Xt  i»  still  ^pe^t  finr  hi?,  fif 
well  as  yom  to  regulate  my  b^aviour  by  my  e»|>^itsiMle  of 
past  avent$.  And  if  you  aftrm  tbet,  wi#e  a  ditine  provir 
deuce  is  allowed,  and  ft  supreiae  dii^ibutive  jti$ibice  in  tbe 
universe,  I  ought  to  e3:pect  soine  xmr^  par^ieuliur  rewfurd 
of  the  gopd,  and  punisfameiat  ^  tbe  bad,  b«y<md  tbe  0rdi>^ 
nary  courcte  of  event$ ;  I  h^e  find  the  same  fajlapy  which 
I  have  before  endeavoured  to  detect.  YofU  persiat  in  ima^ 
gini^g^  jthlfct  if  we  grent  that  dtvine  existeBoe,  fer  wliich 
you  so  eatne^ly  contend,  you  may  safely  infer  oanaeqami- 
ce^  fr^HU  it,  and  add  sometbiii^  to  the  experfented  ord^ 
of  nature,  by  arguing  from  the  Bttributes  wbijch  yoa  asi- 
cribe  to  your  gods.  You  seem  not  to  remember  that  oU 
ypw  Keasmimgs  on  this  subject  can  onlyrbe  drawn  from 
el^cts/to  souses ;  and  that  eveiyargmnont,  deduced  fcott 
l^mses  i^  effects,  must  of  laieeessity  be  &  gross  si^fibism ; 
s<n6e  it  ^'impossdhle  for  you  to  know  any  thiag  of  the 
caus^  but  what  you  h«ve  antecedently  not  inferred^  bat 
diaeovered  !to  tbe  %11  m  the  effe^ 
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Biit  what  must  a  philosopher  think  of  those  vain  rea« 
soners  who,  instead  of  regarding  the  present  scene  of  things 
as  the  sole  object -of  their  contemplation,  so  fiir  reverse  the 
whole  course  of  liature,  as  to  render  this  life  merely  a  pas« 
sage  to  something  fiurther ;  a  porch,  which  leads  to  a  great* 
•r,  and  vastly  difierent  building ;  a  prologue  wbidi  iierves 
only  to  introdaee  the  piece,  and  give  it  more  grace  and 
propriety?  Whence,  do  you  think,  can  such  philosophers 

the  gods  ?  From  their  own  conceit  and 
ion  surely.  For  if  they  derive  it  from  the  prasent 
fdienomena,  it  would  never  point  to  any  ditng  faerther,  but 
must  be  exactly  adjusted  to  thenu  That  the  divimty  may 
poimUy  he  endowed  with  attributes  which  we  have  never 
seen  exerted;  may  be  governed  by  principles  of  action 
whicb  we  cannot  discover  to  be  satisfied ;  all  this  wUl  free* 
ly  be  allowed.  But  still  this  is  metre pOMibtiUy  and  hypo* 
tkesis*  We  never  can  have  reason  to  uj/ir  any  attributes 
or  any  princ^des  of  action  in  him,  but  so  far  as  we  know 
them  to  have  been  exerted  and  satisfied. 

Ate  ibere  am^  marks  qfadUiribuiwejugtkemthe  wcrlif 
if  ycm  answer  in  the  affirmative,  I  conclude  that,  sim;e  jus* 
tioe  here  exerts  itself,  it  is  satisfied^  If  you  reply  in  the 
negaliiffe^  I  conclude  that  yon  have  then  no  reason  to  a&- 
crMie  justice,  in  our  s^Ewe  of  it,  to  dbe  gods,  if  you  bold 
m  medivm  between  affirmation  and  negartion,  by  saying  that 
die  justice  of  the  gods,  at  present^  exerts  itself  in  part,  but 
not  in  ito  fidl  ^ctent ;  I  answer,  th|it  you  liave  no  reason 
^  g^ve  it  any  particular  extent,  btft  -only  so  far  as  you  see 
%  atpr0ietd,  exert  ifseUl 

Tbm  I  bring  ilae  dispute^  O  Athex^MMi^  t  to  a  short  is- 
sue with  my  anti^nists.  The  cowrse  of  nature  lies  open 
to  my  contemplation  as  wdl  a&  to  theirs.  The  experien* 
c^  train  of  events  is  the  great  fit»idard,  by  which  we  all 
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regulate  our  conduct'.  Nothing  elise  can  be  appealed  to  in 
the  field,  or  in  the  senate.  Nothing  else  ought  ever  to  be 
heard  of  in  the  school,  or  in  the  closet  In  vain  would 
6ur  limited  understanding  break  through  those  boundaries 
which  are  too  narrow  for  our  fond' imagination.  While; 
we  ai*gue  from  the  course  of  nature,  and  infer  a  particular 
intdiligent  cause,  which  first  bestowed,  and  still  preserves 
order  in  the  universe,  we  embrace  a  principle  which  is  botb 
uncertain  and  useless.  It  is  uncertain;  becatisie  the.sul> 
jcct  lies  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  human  experience.  If 
is  useless ;  because  our  knowledge  of  this  cause  being  d&* 
rived  entirely  from  the  course  of  nature,  we  can  never,  ac» 
cording  to'the  rules  of  just  reasoning,  return  back  from  tbq 
cause  with  any  new  inference,  or,  maiking  additions  to  the 
common  and  experienced  course  of  nature^  establish  any 
principles  of  conduct  and  behavioun 
;  I  observe  (said  I,  finding  he  had  finished  his  harangue) 
that  you  neglect  not  the  artifice  of  the  demagogues  of  old; 
and  as  you  were  pleased  to  make  me  stand  for  the  people, 
you  insinuate  yourself  into  my  favour  by  embracing  those 
principles  to  which,  you  know,  I  have  always  expressed  a 
jpaiticular  atl^achtnent/  But  allbwing  you  to  make  expe* 
•rience  .(as  indeed  I  think  you  ought)  the  only  standard  of 
our  judgment  concerning  this,  and  all  oth^r  questions  ci 
fact,  I  doubt  not  but,  from  the  very  same  exj)erience  to 
which  you  appeal,  it  may  be  possible  to  refute  this  reason- 
ing, which  you  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  Epicurus.  If 
you  saw,  for  instance,  ahal&finished  building,  surrouhded 
with  heaps  of  brick  and  stone  an[d  mOrt^r^  and  all  the  io- 
jstrumefnts  of  lAasonry ;  could  you  AOt  iftfer  frolii  the^^^ct 
jthat  it  was  a  work  of  design  and  i^oiitrivance  ?  Aiid  .could 
.you  not  return  again,  from  this  inferred  caiise,  to  infer  new 
additions  to  the  effect,  and  conclude,  that  the-  buHdii^ 
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yfoidii  ^ooA  be  finished,  aa^  r($<?^ive  all  tb^  faxtber  ifiaqprave* 
meots  which  art  could  be^l^qfw  upoi)  it  ?  If  you  $aw  npm 
the  sea^^hore  th&  print  of  one  humftn  foot,  ycni  would  con^ 
dude  thit  a  man  had  passed  that  way«  aad  that  b^  b$d  ^id-* 
so  lefl  the  traces  of  the  other  foot^  though  0ffaced  by  the 
rbUiqg  of  the  sand9  ot  inundation  of  the  water/;,  Why 
then  do. you  refu$e  to  admit  the  same  method  of  reasoning 
wkh  reg^td  to  the  order  of  nature  ?  Consider  t)i^  world 
and  the  present  hfe  only  as  an  Imperfect  building,  fi^pin 
trfaich  you  can  infer  a  superior  inteilig^ce;  and  arguing 
fcom  that  superior  intelligence^  which  can  kave  nothing 
iniperfect,  why  toay  ydu  ndt  infer  ^a  more  f|pishe4  s^hejQoe 
or  pljah,  which  wiU  receive  its  eooi^letion  ii|«  s<^ai9  distant 
point  of  space  or  time  ?  Are  not  these  n^ethods  of  r,eason* 
ing  exactly  similUr  ?  And  under  what  pretence  can'  you 
'i^nbrace  the  one  while  you  reject  the  oiji^&r  ?  • 
\  The  infinite  difference  of  the  subjects,  riq>lied  he,  is  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  this  difference  in  my  conclusions. 
In  works  of  jbmon  &rt  fti^  contrivance,  it  is  allowable  to 
advance  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and  returning  back 
from  the  cause,  to  form  new  inferences  concerning  the  ef- 
fect^ and  exa)i)ine  the  alterations  which  it  has  probably 
nioilergone^  or  may  atHl  undergo.  But  what  is  tbp  fopn-? 
dalioii  of  this  odi^thod  of  reasoning  ?  Plainly  ^^ ;  that 
nan  is  ^a  b^in^  whom  we  know  by  experience,  whose  mo* 
tives  and  dgsi^s  we  are  aqqpwnted  with,  and  whose  pro.* ' 
jeets  and  Ji^linati^ns  have  a  certain  connection  and  Go^hje^ 
rence,  a^ording  to  the  laws  which  nature  has  es);ablishe4 
fiur  the  goy^^^tw^^t  of  such  a  creature.  When  th^e^re 
we  find,  that  jEmy  wfork  has  proceeded  from  the  skill  and  in* 
d^try  of  mim ;  as  we  i^^e  otherwise  acquainted  >«^^  Um^ 
nature  lof  the  animfd,  we  can  dr^w  a  hundred  inferen^;^ 
ceno^ming  what  may  be  expected  from  him ;  and  tl^ese 
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inferences  will  all  be  founded  in  experience  and  observation. 
Bqt  did  we  know  man  only  from  the  single  work  or  pro-* 
duction  which  we  examine,  it  were  impossible  for  us  to  ar-* 
gue  in  this  manner ;  because  our  knowledge  of  all  the 
qualities  which  we  ascribe  to  him,  being  in  that  case  de- 
rived from  the  production,  it  is  impossible  they  could 
point  to  any  thing  farther,  or  be  the  foundation  of  any 
new  inference.  The  print  of  a  foot  in  the  sand  can  only 
prove,  when  considered  alone,  that  there  was  soine  figure 
adapted  to  it,  by  which  it  was  produced :  But  the  print  of 
a  human  foot  proves  likewise,  from  our  other  experience^ 
that  there  was  probably  another  foot,  which  also  left  its 
impression,  though  effaced  by  time  or  other  accidents. 
Here  we  mount  from  the  effect  to  the  cause ;  and  descend- 
ing again  from  the  cause,  infer  alterations  in  the  effect ; 
but  this  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  same  simple  chain  of 
reasoning.  We  comprehend  in  this  case  a  hundred  other 
experiences  and  observations,  concerning  the  imud^gare 
knd  members  of  that  species  of  animal,  without  which  this 
method  of  argument  must  be  considered  as  fallacious  and 
sophistical. 

.  The  case  is  not  the  same  with  our  reasonings  from  the 
works  of  nature.  The  Deity  is  known  to  us  only  by  his 
productions,  and  is  a  single  being  in  the  universe,  not 
comprehended  under  any  species  or  genus,  from  whose 
experienced  attributes  or  qualities  we  can,  by  analogy,  in- 
fer any  attribute  or  quality  in  him.  As  the  universe  shows 
wisdom  and  goodness,  we  infer  wisdom  and  goodness.  As 
jt  shows  a  particular  degree  of  these  perfections,  we  infer 
a  particular  degree  of  them,  precisely  adapted  to  the  effect 
which  we  examine.  But  farther  attributes,  or  ferther  de- 
grees  of  the  same  attributes,  we  can  never  be  authorised  to 
infer  or  suppose,  by  any  rules  of  just  reasoning.     Now, 
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without  some  such  licence  of  supposition,  it  is  impossible: 
for  us  to  argue  from  the  cause,  or  infer  any  alteration  in 
the  e£fect,  beyond  what  has  immediately  fallen  under  our 
observation.  Greater  good  produced  by  this  Beiiig  must 
still  prove  a  greater  degree  of  goodness.  A  more  impar- 
tial distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  must  proceed, 
from  a  greater  regard  to  justice  and  equity.  Eveiy  sup- 
posed addition  to  the  works  of  nature  makes  an  addition 
to  the  attributes  of  the  Author  of  nature ;  and  consequent- 
ly, being  entirely  unsupported  by  any  reason  or  argument, 
can  never  be  admitted  but  as  mere  conjecture  and  hypo- 
thesis'. 

The  great  source  of  our  mistake  on  this  subject,  and  of 
the  unboiftided  licence  of  conjecture  which  we  indulge,  is, 
that  we  tacitly  consider  ourselves  as  in  the  place  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  conclude  that  he  will,  on  every  oc- 
casion, observe  the  same  conduct  which  we  ourselves,  in 
his  situation,  would  have  embraced  as  reasonable  and  eli-» 
gible.  But,  besides,  that  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
may  convince  us,  that  almost  every  thing  is  regulated  by 
principles  and  maxims  very  different  from  ours ;  besides, 
this,  I  say,  it  must  evidently  appear  contrary  to  all  rule  of 
analogy,  to  reason,  from  the  projects  and  intentions  of  men, 
to  those  of  a  Being  so  different,  and  so  much  superior.  In 
human  nature  there  is  a  certain  experienced  coherence  of 
designs  and  inclinations ;  so  that  when,  from  any  fact,  we 
have  discovered  one  intention  of  any  man,  it  may  often  be 
reasonable,  from  experience,  to  infer  another,  and  draw  a 
long  chain  of  conclusions  concerning  his  past  or  future 
conduct.     But  this  method  of  reasoning  can  never  have 

place  with  regard  to  a  being  so  remote  and  incoihpreheh- 

» 

•  See,  Note  [M.] 
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sible,  who  bears  much  less  analogy  to  any  other  being  ii» 
the.  universe  than  the  snn  to  a  waxen  taper,  and  who  dis- 
covers himself  only  by  some  faint  traces  or  outlines,  be- 
yond which  we  have  no  authority  to  ascribe  iso  him  any 
attribute  or  perfection.  What  we  imagine  to  be  a  Auperior 
]^>«[:fection,  may  really  be  a  defect.  Or  were  it  ever  so  ihuch 
a  perfection,  the  asciribing  of  it  to  the  Supreme  Being, 
where  it  appears  not  to  have  been  really  exerted  to  the 
full  in  his  works,  savours  more  of  flattery  and  pan^yric 
than  of  just  reasoning  and  sound  philosophy.  All  the  |)hi-» 
losophy,  therefine^  in  the  world>  and  all  the  religion,  which 
is  nothing  but  a  species  of  philosophy,  will  never  be  able 
to  carry  us  beyond  the  usual  course  of  experience,  or  give 
us  measures  of  conduct  and  behaviour  diffeir^til^xMb  those 
whidi  are  furnished  by  reflections  on  comuHm  Ufe.  No 
new  fact  can  ever  be  inferred  from  the  reUgious  hypodie- 
sis ;  no  event  foreseen  or  foretold;  no  reward 49r  punish- 
ment expected  or  dreaded,  beyond  what  is  already  known 
by  practice  and  observation.  So  Aajt,  my  apology  for  E|)i* 
curbs  win  still  appear  solid  and  satisfactory ;  nor  ftiave  the 
political  interests  of  society  any  comaection  wiih  thie  philo- 
sophical disputes  concerning  .metaphysics  and  religion. 
•  There  is  still  one  circumstance,  replied  I,  which  you 
seem  to  have  overlocAQed.  Though  I  should  allow  your 
premises,  I  must  daoy  your  conclusion*  You  condudci, 
that  religious  doctrines  and  reasonings  can  have  no  influ«- 
ence  on  life,  beac»use  they  auffkt  to  have  no  influence; 
never  considering  that  men  reason  net  in  the  same  jMOHf 
Ber  you  do,  but  4raw  many  consequences  fivm  die  belief 
of  a  Divine  Existence,  and  suppose  that  the  Deity  will  in«- 
flict  punishments  on  vice,  and  bestow  rewwds  oo  vktue^ 
beyond  what  appear  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
Whether  this  reasoning  of  theirs  be  just  or  not,  is  no  mat- 
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ter.  Ita  influence  on  their  life  and  conduct  must  still  be 
tbft  same.  And  those  who  attempt  to  disabuse  them  of 
snch  prejudices}  J^^Jt  for  aught  I  know,  be  good  reason^ 
er%  but  I  cannot  allow  them  tx>  be  good  citizens  and  poli«» 
tidans ;  since  they  firee  men  from  one  restraint  upon  their 
passions,  and  make  the  infringement  of  the  laws  <^  society, 
in  one  respect,  more  easy  and  secure* 

After  idl,  I  may  perhaps  agre«  to  your  general  conclu- 
sion in  flavour  of  liberty,  though  upon  different  premises 
from  those  on  which  you  endeavour  to  foui>d  it.  I  think 
diat  the  %tate  ought  to  tolerate  every  principle  of  jdiiloso- 
phj ;  nor  is  there  an  instance,  that  any  government  has 
sutiered  in  its  political  interests  by  such  indulgence*  There 
is  no  euthuinasm  among  philosophers ;  their  doctrines  ar^ 
iiot  very  alluring  to  the  people ;  and  no  restraint  can  be 
pot  upon  their  reasonings  but  what  must  be  of  dangerous 

consequence  to  the  sciences;  and  even  to  the  stale,  by 

« 

paving  the  way  for  persecution  and  oppression  in  points 
where  the  generality  of  mankind  are  more  deeply  interest- 
ed  and  concerned. 

But  there  occurs  to  me  (continued  I)  with  regard  to 
your  main  topic,  a  difficulty  which  I  shall  just  propose  to 
you,  without  insisting  on  it;  lest  it  lead  into  reasonings  of 
too  nice  and  delicate  a  nature.  In  a  word,  I  much  doubt 
whether  it  be  possible  for  a  cause  to  be  known  only  by  its 
efiect  (as  you  have  all  along  supposed,)  or  to  be  of  so  sin- 
gular and  particular  a  nature  as  to  have  no  parallel  and  no 
similarity  with  any  other  cause  or  object  that  has  ever  fallen 
under  our  observation.  It  is  only  when  two  species  of  ob- 
jects are  found  to  be  constantly  conjoined,  that  we  can  in- 
fer the  one  from  the  other ;  and  were  an  effect  presented, 
which  was  entirely  singular,  and  could  not  be  comprehend- 
ed under  any  known  species^  I  do  not  see  that  we  could 
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form  any  conjecture  or  inference  at  all  conoeming  it&  cause. 
If  experience  and  observation,  and  analogy,  be,  indeed; 
the  only  guides  which  we  can  reasonably  follow  in  infer* 
ences  of  this  nature ;  both  the  effect  and  cause  must  bear 
a  similarity  and  resemblance  to  other  efiects  and  causes 
which  we  know,  and  which  we  have  found  in  many  in- 
stances to  be  conjoined  with  each  other.  I  leave  it  to 
your  own  reflection  to  pursue  the  consequences  of  this 
principle*  I  shall  just  observe,  that  as  the  antagonists  of 
Epicurus  always  suppose  the  universe,  an  effect  quite  sin- 
gular and  unparallel,  to  be  the  proof  of  a  Deity,  a  c^use 
no  less  singular  and  unparalleled ;  your  rei^onings  upon 
that  supposition  seem,  at  least,  to  merit  our  attention, 
There  is,  I  own,  some  difficulty  bow  we  can  never  return 
from  the  cause  to  the  effect,  and,  reasoning  from  our  ideas 
of  the  former,  infer  any  alteration  on  the  latter,  or  any  a^" 
^itipn  to.  it* 
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PART  I. 


JL  HERE  is  not  a  greater  number  of  philosophical  reason- 
ings displayed  upon  any  subject,  than  those  which  prove 
the  existence  of  a  Deity^  and  refiite  the  fallacies  oijitiieiits ; 
and  yet  the  most  religious  philosophers  still  dispute  whether 
any  man  can  be  so  blinded  as  to  be  a  speculative  atheist 
How  shall  we  reconcile  these  contradictions  ?  The  knight- 
errantSy  who  wandered  about  to  clear  the  world  of  dragons 
and  of  giants,  never  entertained  the  least  doubt  with  re- 
gard to  the  exbtence  of  these  monsters. 

The  ScepHc  is  another  enemy  of  religion,  who  naturally 
provokes  the  indignation  of  all  divines  and  graver  philoso- 
phers ;  though  it  is  certain  that  no  man  ever  met  with  any 
such  absurd  creature,  or  conversed  with  a  man  who  had 
no  opinion  or  principle  concerning  any  subject,  either  of 
action  or  speculation.  This  begets  a  very  natural  ques- 
tion. What  is  meant  by  a  sceptic  ?  And  how  far  is  it  pos- 
jsible  to  push  these  philosophical  principles  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty. 

There  is  a  species  of  scepticism,  agd&xdent  to  all  study 
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and  philosophy,  which  is  much  inculcated  by  Des  Cartes 
and  others,  as  a  sovereign  preservative  against  error  and 
precipitate  judgment.  It  recommends  an  universal  doubt, 
not  only  of  all  our  former  opinions  and  principles,  but  also 
of  our  very  faculties ;  pf  whose  veracity,  say  they,  we  must 
assure  ourselves,  by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  deduced  from 
some  original  principle,  which  cannot  possibly  be  fallacious 
or  deceitful.  But  neither  is  there  any  such  original  prin- 
ciple, wl^ch  has  a  prerogative  above  others  that  aire  self- 
evident  and  convincing :  Or  if  there  were,  could  we  ad- 
vance a  step  beyond  it  but.  by  the  use  of  those  very  &cul- 
ties  of  which  we  are  supposed  to  be  already  diffident  ?  The 
Cartesian  doubt,  therefc^e,,  were  it  ever  possible  to  be  at^ 
tained  by  any  human  creature  (as  it  plainly  is  not),  would 
be. entirely  incurable;  and  no  reasoning  conld  ever  bring 
31S  to  a  state  of  assurance  and  oonviction  fipon  any  subject. 
.  It  must,.however,.be  confessed,  that  this  species  of  seep* 
tidsm,  when  miore  modulate,  may  be  understood  in  a  very 
jreaaonable  sense,  and  is  a  necfssary  preparative  to  the 
-study  of  philosophy,  by  preserving  a  proper  impartiality  in 
our  judgments,  and  weaning  our  mind  from  all  those  pre* 
jndices  wJbich.  we  may  have  imbibed  from  education  or  rash 
opinion.  To  begin  with  clear  and  self^vident  principles^ 
to  advance  by  timorous  and  sure  steps,  to  reviefr  frequent- 
ly our  f^oncln^ons,  and  exaadne  acctir|itely  all  their  conr 
fequenceis;  though  by  these  means  we  shall  make  t)oth  it 
alow  and  a  short  progress  in  oar  systems ;  are  the  <mly 
methods  by  irhich  we  (^n  aver  hope  tp  rea^  tru&,  «Dd  at- 
^Cain  a  proper  s^tabilky  and  certainty  in  out  del^^inlitibtis. 
'  'Yhere  is  another  specif  of  sc^ticism^  e&meguetlt  to 
'Science  and-  inquij-y,  when  me^i  are  supposed  td  hlive  dis- 
covered, either  the  absolute  fallaciousness  of  Cbeii^  A>efl1»l 
faoaltks,  or  their  unfitness  to  reneh  any  ^ed  determina- 
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tiim  ixi  all  tkoee  ctttimis  sobjects.  of  speostlaliori  about 
which  they  are  commonljretiiployed*  £veh  ovacyery  senses 
are  brought  into  dispute^  by  a  certain  species  of  pfaijbso*- 
phens ;  and  the  nuKxinis  of  common  life  are  subjected  to 
tbd  same  doubt  as  the  most  profound  principles  or  copdu* 
sipns  of  metaphysics  and  theology.  As  these  paradoxical 
tenets(]f  they  may  be  called  tenets)  are  to  be  met  with  in 
some  philosophers,  and  the  refutation  of  them  in  seyeral, 
Ihey  naturally  excite  our  curiosity,  and  make  us  inquire 
into  the  arguments  on  which  diey  may  be  founded* 

I  need  not  insist  upon  Ihe  n^bre  trite  topics,  employed 
by  di6  scieptics  in  all  ages,  against  the  evidence  of  aetue ; 
such  as  those  wUch  are  defiTed  from  the  imperfeotiim.  and 
fallteibusness  of  our  organs,  on  numberless  occasiohs ; 
the  crooked  appearance  of  an  oar  in  water ;  the  various 
aispects  of  objects,  ^cording  to  their  different  distances ; 
the  double  images  which  arise  from  the  pressing  one  eye ; 
with  inany  other  appearances  of  a  like  nature.  These 
ifeeptical  topics,  indeed^  are  only  sufficieait  to-prove^  that 
the  senses  alone  are  not  implicitly  to  be  depended , on ;  but 
diat  ^e  must  con^t  their  evidence  by  reason,  and  by  con* 
siderations,  derived  from  the  natnre  of  the  mediumi  the 
distance  of  the  object,  and  the  dispositicm  of  the  otgah,  in 
order  to  render  them,  within  their  sphere,  the  proper  cri- 
terta  of  truth  and  falsehood.  There  are  other  more.prc>- 
foimd  arguments  against  the  senses,  which  admit  not  of  so 
^a^asiUutbn. 

■It  seems  ^idiuit,  that  men  fure  carried  by  a  nistncal  iur 
^tinet  '^t  |»epos6i»isiDn  to  rspof  e  fisith  in  their  scaasea ;  and 
clttil^  wkhbiir  any  retooning,  car  even  almost  before  th^  use 
of  reason,  we  always  suppose  an  external  nnivecsey  which 
dispends  )iot  €m  ouf  perception,  but  would  exists  ;thoQgh 
wa  and  e^ry  senaMe  creature  were  absent  of  annihilated. 
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Even  the  animal  creation  are  governed  by  a  like  opinion, 
and  preserve  this  belief  of  external  objects^  in  all  their 
thoughts,  designs,  and  actions. 

It  seems  also  evident,  that  when  men  follow  this  blind 
and  powerful  instinct  of  nature,  they  always  suppose  the 
very  images,  presented  by  the  senses,  to  be  the  external  ob- 
jects, and  never  entertain  any  suspicion  that  the  one  are 
nothing  but  representations  of  the  other.  This  very  table, 
which  we  see  white,  and  which  we  feel  hard,  is  believed 
to  exist,  independent  of  our  perception,  and  to  be  some- 
thing  external  to  our  mind,  which  perceives  it.  Our  pre- 
s^ice  bestows  not  being  on  it :  Our  absence  does  not  an- 
nihilate it.  It  preserves  its  existence  uniform  and  entire, 
independent  of  the  situation  of  inteUigent  beings,  who  per- 
ceive  or  contemplate  it. 

But  this  universal  and  primary  opinion  o(  all  men  is 
soon  destroyed  by  the  slightest  philosophy,  which  teaches 
us  that  nothing  can  ever  be  present  to  the  mind  but  an 
image  or  perception,  and  that  the  senses  are  only  the  in- 
lets through  which  these  images  are  conveyed,  without 
being  able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercourse  between 
the  mind  and  the  object.  The  table  which  we  see,  seems 
to  dimmish,  as  we  remove  farther  from  it :  But  the  real 
table,  which  exists  independent  of  us,  suffers  no  alteration : 
It  was  therefore  nothing  but  its  image  which  was  pres^it 
to  the  mind.  These  are  the  obvious  dictates  of  teias^d; 
and  no  man  who  reflects  ever  doubted,  that  the  exist'- 
«nces  which  we  consider,  when  we  say,  tiU  houses  and  Aat 
tree^  are  nothing  but  perceptions  in  the  mind,  and  fleeting 
copies  or  representations  of  other  existences,  whick  remain 
uniform  and  independent* 

So  far,  then,  are  we  necessitated,  by  reasoning,  to  con- 
tradict^or^depart  from  the  primary  instincts  of  nature,  and 
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to  embrace  a  new  sjrst^  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of 
our  senses.  But  here  philosophy  finds  herself  extremely 
embarrassed,  when  she  would  justify  this  new  system,  and 
obviate  the  cavils  and  objections  of  the  sceptics.  She  can 
no  longer  plead  the  infallible  and  irresistible  instinct  of  na* 
ture :  For  that  led  us  to  a  quite  different  sjrstem,  which  is 
acknowledged  fallible,  and  even  erroneous.  And  to  justify 
this  pretended  philosophical  system  by  a  chain  of  clear  and 
convincing  argimient,  or  even  any  appearance  of  argu- 
ment, exceeds  the  power  of  all  hitman  cf^acity. 
'  By  what  argument  can  it  be  proved,  that  the  perceptions 
of  the  mind  must  be  caused  by  external  objects,  entirely 
different  from  them,  though  resembling  them  (if  that  be 
possible),  and  could  not  arise  either  from  the  energy  of 
the  mind  itself,  or  from  thesuggestion  of  some  invisible  and 
unknown  spirit^  or  from  some  other  cause  still  more  un- 
known to  us  ?  It  is  acknowledged,  that,  in  factj  many  of 
these  perceptions  arise  not  from  any  thing  external,  as  in 
dreams,  madness,  and  other  diseases.  And  nothing  can 
be  more  inexplicable  than  the  manner  in  which  body  should 
so  operate  upon  mind,  as  ever  to  convey  an  image  of  itself 
to  a  substance,  supposed  of  so  different,  and  even  coAtrary 
a  nature.  . 

It  is  a  question  of  fact,  whiether  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses  be  produced  by  exteiiml  objects  resembling  them : 
How  shall  this  question  be  deterttiined  ?  By  experience^ 
surely,  as  all  other  questions  of  a  like  nature.  But  h^ra 
e^^perience  is,  and  must  be  entirely  silent*  The  mind  has 
never  any  thing  present  to  it  bdt  the  perceptions,  and  can^^ 
not  possibly  reach  ahy  experience  of  their  eonnectiox^  wiA 
objects.  The  supposition  of  such  a  connection  is,  there- 
fore, without  any  foundation  in  reasoning; 

To  have  recour^  to  the  veracity  of  the  Supreaie  Being 
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in  order  to  prove  die  veracity  of  our  seuMs^Js  virdjrBia* 
king  a  very  imexpected  cifcfuit.  If  his  veracity  were  at  all 
concerned  in  this  matter,  our  senses  would  be  entirely  in* 
fallible ;  because  it  is  not  possible  that  he  can  ever  deceive* 
Not  to  n^ntion,  that  if  the  external  worid  be  once  called 
in  question,  we  sliall  be  at  a  loss  to  find  arguments  by 
which  we  may  prove  the  existence  of  that  Bdoig,  or  any 
<tf  his  attributes. 

This  is  a  topic,  therefore,  in  which  the  profounder  and 
more  philosophical  sceptics  will  always  triomph^  when  they 
endeavour  to  introduce  an  universal  doubt  into  all  subjects 
of  human  kndwledge  and  mquiry.  Do  you  foUaw  the  in* 
stinctsandpropeXs  otJZl  may  they  say,  inasseni. 
ing  t^  the  veracity  of  sense  ?  But  these  kad  you  to  believe 
that  the  very  perception  or  sensible  image  i&  the  ^ttemal 
object.  Do  you  disclaim  this  principle,  in  order  to  em- 
brace a  more  rational  opinion,  that  the  perci^ions  are  on- 
ly representations  of  something  external  ?  You  hqre  de- 
part from  your  natural  propensities,  and  more  obvious 
s^timeots ;  and  yet  are  not  able  to  satisfp^  your  reason, 
which  can  never  find  any  convincing  airgument  firom  ex- 
perience to  prove,  that  the  perceptions  are  connected  with 
any  external  objects. 

liiere  is  another  sceptical  topic  of  a  like  natuie,  deri- 
ved firom  the  most  profound  philosophy;  whidi  might  me-* 
rit  our  attenti<»i,  were  it  requisite  to  dive  so  de^  in  or* 
der  to  discover  arguments  and  l«asonings,  which  ca«  serve 
so  little  any  serious  purpose.  It  is  nffiiversaUy  allowed  by 
modern  inquirers,  that  all  the  sensible  qiKifities  of  objects^ 
^eh  as  hard,  soft,  hot,  G<dd,  whit^  bltick,  &c.  are  m^jrely 
secondary,  and  exist  not  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  are 
perceptions  of  the  mind,  without  any  external  ar^Aetype  or 
model  which  they  represent.     If  this  be  allowed  ^ith  re- 
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gard  to  jeoondiiry  qualifies,  k  ttiustalso  flillow  with  re-^ 
gnil  to  the  ^apposed  primai^y  qoaUties  of  extension  and 
soiicUty ;  nor  can  the  latfeeir  be  iny  mof^  entitled  to  that 
denomination  than  the  (banet.  The  idea  of  extension  it 
entirely  acquired  from  the  senses  of  sight  and  feeling ;  and 
if  all  the  qualities,  perceived  by  the  senses,  be  in  the 
mind,  not  in  the  object,  the  same  conclusion  must  reach 
the  idea  of  extension,  which  is  wholly  dependent  on  the 
sensible  ideas,  or  the  ideas  of  secondary  qualities.  No- 
thing can  save  us  from  this  conclusion,  but  the  asserting, 
that  the  ideas  of  those  pritnary  qualities  are  attained  by 
Abgiractum ;  an  opinion  which,  if  we  examine  it  accurate- 
ly, we  shall  find  to  be  unintelligible,  and  even  absurd.  An 
GEteitoion,  that  ts  neither  tangible  nor  visible,  cannot  pos* 
sibly  be  conceived :  And  a  tangible  or  visible  extension^ 
which  is  neither  hard  nor  soft,  black  nor  white,  is  equally 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  conception.  Let  any  man  try 
to  conceive  a  triangle  in  general,  which  is  neither  bo^cde$ 
nor  iSSeeifemmi,  nor  has  any  particular  length  or  proportion 
of  sides ;  and  he  will  soon  pereeive  the  absurdity  of  all  the 
acholastic  notitftis  with  regard  to  abstraction  and  general 
id^as  *. 

Thus  the  ilrst  philosophieal  objection  to  the  evidence  of 
sense,  or  to  the  opinion  of  external  existence,  eondsts  in 
this^  that  such  an  opinion,  if  rested  on  natural  instinct,  te 
contrary  to  rea8on,^Mfid,  if  referred  to  reason,  is  contrary 
to  natnral  instinct,  and  at  the  same  time  carries  no  ra- 
tiofnal  evidence  with  it,  to  convince  an  impartial  inquiter. 
The  second  objection  goes  IGsmlier,  and  represents  tbisppi- 
nion  as  contrary  to  treason ;  at  least,  if  it  be  a  principle  of 
reafsmi,  that  all  sensible  qualities  are  inthe  mtad,  not  $n 

•  See  Note  [N.] 
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the  object  Bereave  matter  of  all  its  intelligible  qualities, 
both  primary  and  secondary,  you  in  a  manner  annihilate 
it,  and  leave  only  a  certain  unknown,  inex{^cable  «ome^ 
Mng^  as  the  cause  of  our  perceptions ;  a  notion  so  imper- 
fect, that  no  sceptic  will  think  it  worth  while  to  contend 
against  it. 


PART  II. 


It.  may  seem  a  very  extravagant  attempt  of  the  sceptics 
to  destroy  reason  by  argument  and  ratiocination ;  yet  this 
is  the  grand  scope  of  all  their,  inquiries  and  disputes. 
They  endeavour  to  find  objections,  both  to  our  abstract 
reasonings,  and  to  those  which  regard  matter  of  fact  and 
existence. 

The  chief  objection  against  all  dbUract  reasonings  is  de- 
rived from  the  ideas  of  space  and  time ;  ideas  which,  in 
common  life,  and  to  a  careless  view,  are  very  clear  and  in«^ 
telligible,  but  when  they  pass  through  the  scrutiny  of  the 
profound  sciences  (and  they  are  the  chief  object  of  these 
sciences,)  a£Pord  principles  which  seem  full  of  absurdity 
and  contradiction.  No  priestly  dogmas^  invented  on  purr 
pose  to  tame  and  subdue  the  rebellious  reason  of  mankind, 
ever  shocked  common  sense  more  than  the  doctrine  of  the 
infinite  divisibility  of  extension,  with  its  consequences ;  as 
they  are  pompously  displayed  by  all  geometricians  and 
metaphysicians,  with  a  kind  of  triumph  and  exultation. 
A  real  quantity,  infinitely  less  than  any  finite  quantity, 
Containing  quantities  infinitely  less  than  itself,  and  so  on 
in  infinitum ;  this  is  an  edifice  so  bold  and  prodigious,  that 
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it  is  too  weighty  for  any  pretended  demonstration  to  sup** 
port,  because  it  shocks  the  clearest  and  most  natural  prin- 
ciples of  human  reason  ^.  But  what  renders  the  matter 
more  extraordinary,  is,  that  these  seemingly  absurd  opi- 
nions  are  supported  by  a  chain  of  reasoning,  the  clearest 
and  most  natural :  nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to  allow  the  pre- 
mises without  admitting  the  consequences.  Nothing  can 
be  more  convincing  and  satisfactory  than  all  the  conclusions 
concerning  the  properties  of  circles  and  triangles ;  and  yet 
when  these  are  once  received,  how  can  we  deny,  that  the  an- 
gle of  contact  between  a  circle  and  its  tangent  is  infinitely 
less  than  any  rectilineal  angle;  that  as  you  may  increase  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  in  infinitum^  this  angle  of  ccmtact  be- 
comes still  less,  even  in  infinitum^  and  that  the  angle  of  con- 
tact between  other  curves  and  their  tangents  may  be  infinite- 
ly less  than  those  between  any  circle  and  its  tangent,  and 
so  on,  in  infinitum?  The  demonstration  of  these  principles 
seems  as  unexceptionable  as  that  which  proves  the  three  an- 
gles of  a  triangle  to  be  equal  to  two  right  ones,  though  the 
latter  opinion  be  natural  and  easy,  and  the  former  big  with 
contradiction  and  absurdity.  Reason  here  seems  to  be 
thrown  into  a  kind  of  amazement  and  suspense,  which, 
without  the  suggestions  of  any  sceptic,  gives  her  a  diffi- 
dence of  herself,  and  of  the  ground  on  which  she  treads^ 
She  sees  a  full  light,  which  illuminates  certain  places;  but 
that  light  borders  upon  the  most  profound  darkness.  And. 
between  these  she  is  so  dazzled  and  confounded,  that  she 
scarcely  can  pronounce  with  certainty  and  assurance  con-^ 
cerning  any  one  object. 

Thei  absurdity  of  these  bold  determinations  of  the  abstract^ 
sciences  seems  to  become,  if  possible,  still  more  palpable 

«  See  Noft  [O.] 
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witli  regard  to  time  than  extension.  An  infinite  number 
of  real  parts  of  time,  passing  in  saccession,  and  eidiaiisted 
one  after  another,  appears  so  evident  a  contradiction^  tluit 
no  mkm,  one  should  thinks  whose  judgment  is  not  cormpt'^ 
^,  instead  of  being  improved  by  the  sciences,  would  ever 
he  able  to  admit  it  .     . 

Yet  still  reason  must  remain  restless  and  unquiet,  evai 
with  regard  to  that  scepticissri  to  whick  she  is  driren  by 
these  seeming  abl»ttrdities  and  contradictions.  How  any 
clear,  distinct  idea,  can  contain  circumstances  contradictory 
to  itself,  or  to  any  other  dear,  distinct  idea,  is  absolutely 
incomprehensible,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  absurd  as  any  pix)- 
positioh  which  can  be  formed.  So  that  nothing  can  be  more 
sCi^tical,  or  more  fall  of  doubt  and  hesitation,  than  this 
scepticism  itself,  which  arises  from  some  4)f  the  paradox!- 
eid  conclusions  of  geometry  or  the  science  of  quantity  K 

The  sceptic^  objections  to  moral  evidence,  or  to  the  rea* 
sonings  concerning  matter  of  fact,  are  either  popukarot 
pkSosopkicaL  Xlie  popular  objections  are  derived  from  the 
natural  weakness  of  human  understanding;  the  cimtradic- 
tory  opinions  which  have  been  entertaiaed  in  diffifcrent  ages 
and  nations ;  the  variaticms  of  our  judgment  in  sickness 
and  health,  youth  and  oU  age,  prosperity  and  adversity ; 
the  peirpetual  contradi^ion  of  each  particular  man's  opi- 
nloniB  and  sentiments ;  widi  many  other  topics  of  that  kind, 
tt  is  needless  to  insist  fenther  on  this  head.  These  objec- 
tions are  but  weiJc.  For  as,  in  common  life,  we  reason 
every  momtat  c<»cermfig  iact  and  existence,  and  cannot 
possibly  subsist,  without  continually  empk)yiDg  this  species 
€$  argitfnent,  any  popular  objections,  deriv0d  fiiom  thence, 
must  b6  insuilcieht  to  destroy  that  evidence.    The  great 

• 
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sulwerter  dP  Pi/rrhcmUm^  or  tbe  excessive  [uriiiciples  <^ 
sG^ticim,  IS  action,  and  employment,  and  the  oocipt-' 
lions  of  oommGoi  life. .  T&ese  principles  mfty^ourisli  and^ 
tiiumph  in  the  schools ;  where  it  is  indeed  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  refute  them*  But  as  soon  as  they  leaver 
the  shade,  and  by  the  presence  of  the  real  olgects  which 
annate  our  passions  and  sentiments  are  put  in  ojfqpositioh 
to  the  more  powerful  principles  of  our  nature,,  they  vanisb 
like  smo]»,  and  leave  the  most  determined  sceptic  in  the 
same  oonditiDn  as  other  mortals. 

The  scqittc,  thereibre,  had  better  keep  widiin  his  pro^ 
per  sj^ere^and  display  those jnftiltHKpAico/objectibns which 
arise  fnxm  more  profound  researches*  Here  h^  seeM  to 
have  ample  matter  of  tfmmph ;  while  he  justly  inslstfi^  that 
all  our  evidence  for  any  matter  of  fact  which  lies  bd^fbodf 
the  testimony  of  sense  or  memory  isderived  cfistirely  from 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  that  we  have  no  other 
idea  of  tUui  relaliiHi  than  that  of  two  obgecti^  wldch  haver 
been  frequently  Mgoined  together;  that  we  have  no  argu** 
ment  to  convince  ils,  that  dbjectd,  which  have,  in  our  ex- 
perience, i3ew  frequently  ccmjoined,  will  likewise,  in  other 
instances,  be  conjoined  in  tbe  8am0  inauii^r ;  imd  that  qo«^ 
thing  leads  tis  to  this  iiderencse  but  custpmt  pr  a  certain 
instiBCt  q[  oi^  puture ;  whi<;h  it  is  ipd^jed  di^cult  to  rc^ist^ 
but  which,  like  other  iniSltiiictSi  m^y  be  fidlacious  and  de^ 
ceit^«  WbU^  the  sceptic  insists  upon  these  topics,  he 
sh^ws  bis  &|rcei  or  rather,  indeed,  his  own  and  our  w^k-^ 
ness ;  and  s^ms,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  destroy  all.asq 
surance  and  convictioiu  These  arguments  might  be  dis- 
played lit  greater  length,  if  any  durable  gonyl  pr  benefit 
to' society  could  ever  be  expected  to  resi;ilt  £x9V^  tiiem» 

For  here  is  the  chief  and  most  cpnfpunding  objection  tq 
excemvfi  ^cq)ticismi  th^t  np  diirable  good  can  ever  fesu}t^ 
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tdpmh^mhiip it xemaiBs  m  itB.f^U£lrcb.wd vigour.  We 
neod  <mly  issk  su^  a  sceptic.  What  Im  mtamng  U.f  Ami 
lph0MprdlfO8e8:iffW^enemrio§^  resedrckesf  He  is  im-» 
in)ed]at;elj)r.at  k  loss^  and  knows  not  whiat  to  answer*  A> 
CoFJiBmcAX  x>r  FroLEMaic,  who  igiq>ports  ^ach  his  4i£^ 
ftreit  system  of  astr6n(Mny,.majr  bopd  ^  prodqcb  a!coflK 
Tioticm  which  will  remain  eonsteiit  and  duralde  with  hi# 
abdxence.  A  Stove  or  Epii^urkak  displays  fMrinciplcil 
wikich  niay  not  only  be  dnrabte,  but  widch  liaye  an  effisd; 
on  conduct  and  behavloiuv  But  a  Pvbshoitsak  oasnot 
expect  lihat  his  philosophy  will  hate  flay  etmatont  Hiflnence 
cbitfae  ndifd ;  or  if  it  Imd^  that  its  itiAiieAce  Woaldlt^  b^n 
o^fitial  to  society .^  On  the  contrary,  he  mp9tackMw)e^^ 
]£hd  will  attk|idw|,edge'a»iy  thii}gv  tk&r^Rhum^  \iB^mtm 

Tail.  :Al{JdR»<biiv8e,'di|i^i0n)  mrdutd  limxiedifltdy  d^&seV 
and  'mer  remain^'  aitotiA^  U^dfgfy  '^laii  thr  tieoeisaities  of 
ii8tuirejunsat«iAe4  P^^^^^A  tb  dH^  tfiti^kUeigkisteiieeJ 
ki^tri)e^80ifiitatiahit<iytiki^f>i^llti^  Na^' 

tnneiiralwiayS'tob  itrcngfi^prin^i^^  And  thou^a  Yvwa 
VHbsfhTi  miay  thrbw  hfaiis^f  ^^  (fih^»^  ittio  a  itl<»ik»0t»tai»y 
ntAhi^mem  aild  ^dtifteibn  by  hh  ^dfl^ild^da:sod^g& ;  lli^i 
ftrfiit  aivd'iflt^sl^iviat  e^eAt  In  Hfe  #iHfmt%o  aightall  liSd 
^ilblfe^lbd^strufil^S)  and  leav^'  him  the  same,  in  ev^ry poiiit 
of  acti(ki  md  sjpecidatlf^b,^  wi^  the  philosophers  of' every 
6the^  s^ci,  or  Wifh^fose  Wllib9if^'if«»^^b<mdeltied  ^eraselves 
i^'ayiy  ^hil^j^hi^ltl  reseafcii^.  t^Vi^hh^  aWdceslrcvtt  his 
^%dfe,  he  V^  h^  the  first  %6j6%i  iiv  th^'^langh  against  jflm-^ 
seiiP^  aiid  to  coiffesS)  ^hat%H  his  ^bjc^tlbns  are  mere  amuste^ 
lii6iM:,^and^^an:  have'rio  iiOfbr'keiitkim^  than  %o  l^ow  .t&< 
whil»»^I^tid!^iibf  m'anMfid,  %h^  ftiu^  afet,  and  reasonj 
^d  b^ei^e  $  liifbtigh  they  ar^  not  kble,  ^  their  tnost  d9^nt 
ii(giifry,-fd  iiW;&fy  thfeftiselves  diJhceriiingtheft^ndatibn  of 

*■'-  «  4  *  « 
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diese  cfieratioiiSt  or  Id  remove  the  objections  wmdi  nuijr 
bendsed  against  Aanu 


PART  IIL 


Th£U  1% iiide^  ftmpi«  mi/iffiaed a(ieiptid»m of  amid^ 
mical  pbilosqpby)  which  siajr  be  both  4uirabl0  tod  \mM^ 
and  which  may,  in  part,  be  the  result  of  ^s  PimiiHOViSif^ 
or  escofs^  ^qeptidsmii  when  its  undi^iiSigttished  doubts 
are,  in  some  measure^  corrected  by  omimoii  seose  wd^ 
reflection.  The  gr^Mer  part  of  mwdand  itre  bMuffmyr 
iqpt  to  be  a£irinatiTe  and  d^gpiatical  in  i^ir  ^^[Si^Wiis; 
and  while  they  see  ol^ects  only  on  <«ie  side^  wd  h^v^  no 
idea  of  any  connterpo^un^  argwneixt,  ^y  toow  tttem^ 
selv^  preQipitately  intq  the  pH^c^les  to  whi<^  they  mf» 
in^U^^ }  w>t  have  ^ey  «^  indnlg^i^sa  for  tho^  ^^  ^n^ 
l^rla}n  4(^p^te  se«fcip^nts*  To  hesitiii;^  i^  bida9<^  perr 
pl^es  the^r  npderiHmdiiijg^  i^he«]^^|heM*  pi^«ip«[^  and  ^v\i^ 
piQ^ds  th^  action.  They  ar^,  ther^or^  it^tjent  tiU 
they  fi$P^«  froan  a  sitate,  irhliQh  to^  tt^Bi  ^s  so  upeasy ;  and 
they  thin)s»  th^^  th^y  c^  n^ver  remove  th^nselv^  far 
enough  0rom  H  by  the  vio^nioe  of  thcar  aiKr<»»ti<ma  asA 
obstinacy  <^  their  b^f-  Pi»t  <H>Tild  ^^^  dojgpnatieal  rean 
soners  b(^PiSH3^  sensible  of  th<^  strafe  infirsnties  of  hwaiat 
under^pciing)  ^ym  i^  its  mo^  peifi^t  stat^  mA  when: 
j^to^k  w^m^  ^  cautions  in  its  deter minaitions;  mssk 
a  r^Ae^tion  would  n^tnretty  ^pire  theaa  with  incHref  xao-i 
4esty  wA^  r^ser  v^  #nd  diminish  ibek  fond  <4)iiiiqnof  diem-* 
setrei^  m^  fbt^  pr^jiidi^  ^*inst  Aatagonisits.  The  iUin 
temte  may  reflet  i^m  the  di8()p9ii»gn  of  ih^  leanled»  nrfid, 
amidiM:  idl  the  advant^es  of  s^udy  and  r^Se^tioni  are  eM^« 
ff^^  slill  dl^dient  in  ;th(B^r  d^tmitiattons ;  And  ifavy.i^ 
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t(ie  learned  be  inclined^  from  thdr  Datural  temper,  to 
haughtiness  and  obstinacy,  a  small  tincture  of  Pyrrhonism 
mightabatetheirpride,  by  shewing  them,  that  the  few  ad- 
vantages,  which  they  may  have  attained  over  their  fellows, 
are  but  inconsiderable,  if  compared  with  the  universal  per- 
plexity and  confusion  which  is  inherent  in  human  nature. 
In  general,  there  is  a  degree  of  doubt,  and  caution,  and 
modesty,  which,  in  all  kinds  of  scrutiny  and  decision,  ought- 
toT  ever  to  accompany  a  just  reasoner. 

An<kher  spepies  of  mMffokd  scepticism,  which  may  be 
of  advantage  to  mankind,  and  which  may  be  the  natural 
result  of  theiE^RRHONiAN  doubts  and  scruples,  is  the  limit- 
ation of  our  inquiries  to  such  subjects  as  are  best  adapted 
to  the  narrow  capacity  of  human  understanding.  The 
tffiaginaiwn  of  man  is  naturally  sublime,  delighted  with 
whatever  is  remote  and  extraordinary,  and  running,  with- 
out control,  into  the  most  distant  parts  of  space  and  time, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  objects  which  custom  has  rendered 
too  familiar  to  it.  A  correct  Jw^iment  observes  a  contrary 
method,  and,  avoiding  all  distant  and  high  mquiries,  con- 
fines itself  to  common  life,  and  to  such  subjects  as  fiEill  un- 
der daily  practice  and  experience ;  leaving  the  more  sub-' 
lime  topics  to  the  embellishment  of  poets  and  orators,  or  to 
the  arts  of  priests  and  politicians.  To  bring  us  to  so  salu- 
tary a  determination,  nothing  can  be  more  serviceable,  than 
to  be  once  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  force  of  the  Pyr- 
RHONiAN  doubt,  and  of  the  impossibility,  that  any  thing, 
but  the  strong  power  of  natural  instinct,  could  free  us  from 
it*  Those  who  have  a  propensity  to  philosophy,  will  still 
eontinue  their  researches ;  because  they  reflect,  that,  be- 
sides the  immediate  pleasure,  attendingsuch  an  occupati<m, 
philosophical  decisions  are  nothing  but  the  reflections  of 
eon^mon  life,  methodized  and  corrected.    But  they  will 
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Qever  be  tonpted  to  go  beyond  common  life,  so  long  a» 
thcgrcooaider  the  jmp^&ctionof  tjiose  fiu:uhie»  which  they 
employ^  their  n^row  reacfar  and  their  iniKciuMevopere^ 
tkNtus.  While  we  eamiot  gi?e  a  satisfiietory  reasoniiriby  we 
believe^  aft^  a  thousand  experiments^  that  a  stone  will  faU| 
or  fire  bum ;  can  we  ever  satisfy  ourselves  concerning  any 
determinatibm  which  we  may  form^  with  regard  to  the  ori^ 
gia  <^  worlds^  and  the  situation  of  nature^  firom,  tod  tdr 
eternity  ? 

This  narrow  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  inquiries,  is,  in 
eyary  respect,  so  reasonable,  that  it  suffices  to  make  the 
sli^test  exMninntion  into  the  natural  powers  of  the  hu«* 
man  mind,  and  to  compare  Hiem  with  their  objects,  in  osr 
der  to  recommend  it  to  us*.  We  shall  then  find  what  are 
the  proper  subfects  of  science  and  inquuy* 

It  se^ns  to  me,  that  the  only  objects  of  the  abstract 
s<jiences  or  of  demonstration  are  quantity  and  number,  and 
that  all  attempts  to  extend  this  more  perfect  species  of 
knowledge  beyond  these  bounds  are  mere  sophistry  and 
illusdon..  As  the  component  parts  of  quantity  and  number 
are  entirely  similar,  their  relations  become  intricate  and  inir 
volved ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  curious,  as  well  as  user 
foV  than  to  trace,  by  a  variety  of  mediums,  their  equality 
or  inequality  through  their  difierent  s^pearwces.  But  as 
all  other  ideas  are  clearly  distinct  and  difierent  from  each 
4>ther,  we  can  never  advance  farther,  by  our  utmost  scru- 
tiny, than  to  observe  this  diversity,  and,  by  an  obvious  re^ 
flection,  .prcmounce  one  thing  not  to  be  another*  Or  if 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  these  decisions,  it  proceeds  entire- 
ly fi*am  theundeterminate  meaning  of  lyords,  which  is  cor** 
reeled  by  juster  definitions.  That  the  square  qf  the  hypo^ 
imwe  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides^  cannot 
be  known.  Jet  the  t^rms  be  ever  so  exactly  defined,  mthr 
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Mit  a  traki  oi  peagomiig  andiwquiry*  But  to  comdnfce-  U0 
vf-Uitt.  ;ttopttritiop»  thai  tobre  AtnU^m  pmfeti^  4ku>» 

aad  cbqptaui  injfBtix»  lo  be  a  violiili^  .Tkig 

proponitian  it,  iiid^edy  nodiiiig  biit  a  in<«8  iaipevibot  d^ 
ilitiDM*  it  is  llie  sane  «as^  wilfa  alltfaote^etended  qUtt^ 
gbiioil  ff^ascHa|ag%  which  tsM^y  be  fowd  in  c^eTy  otlMv 
hranoh  of  kaming^  eacept  the  soictioesof  quantity  and 
number ;  and  these  may  safely,  I  think,  be  pronoimciad^dia 
oiilf.  proper  dbjtcts  of  knowledge  imd  dcnxionstratioii^ 
:  AIL  otherinquities  of  men  regaid  only  inatter  i^iact  «nd 
«ffetBiice ;;  and  theseare  eiridentiy  incapable  ofdenioOiti«» 
tim.  Whptetier  jkmayno^fe.  IfomgiltieBaofafacttan 
iorobe  a  contrw3i<^n.  *Ilie  non^xisteiice  of  any  beings 
without  exception,  ia  as  dear  and  distinct  an  idea  ^B  i(p  ea* 
tateidiee*  The  proposition  whidb  affirms  it  not  to  be^  b^w- 
^ner  ^lae,  is  nolessconoeirableand  intel^ibie^  than  that 
which  affinns  it  to  be.  The  pase  is  -difl^ent  witbthe 
sdances,  properly  so  called.  Every  pmposilioii^  which  is 
not  true,  is  there  confused  and  unintelligible*  lliat  «he 
cube  root  of  64  is  equal  to  the  half  of  10,  isa  fiilse  pr<^o-> 
«kk»fi9  AaA  can  never  be  distinctly  conceived.  But  thtft 
Coaary  or  d^  angel  Gabrie],  or  any  being  never  exiist^ 
snajbe  a  false  prq>ositioD,  but  still  is  pei;fieotly conceivabie^ 
and  implies  no  contradiction. 

-  Hie  existence,  therefore,  of  any  being,  can  only  be  pro- 
^ved  by  argumei|t8  from  its  cause  or  its  effibct;  and  these  ar- 
gtments  are  ibunded  entirely  on  experience.  If  we  rea- 
-fsoKi  a  priori^  any  thing  may  appear  able  to  produce  any 
diing.  The  felling  of  a  pebble  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
^Ktuiguish  the  sun ;  or  the  wish  of  a  man  control  the  pla- 
vnets  in  their  orbits.  It  is  only  experience  whidi  teaches 
us  the  nature  and  bounds  of  cause  and  e&ct,  and  enables 
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US  to  infer  the  existence  of  one  object  from  that  of  another*. 
Such  is  the  foundation  of  moral  reasoning,  which  forms 
the  greater  part  of  human  knovledge,  and  is  the  source  of 
aU  human  action  and  behaviour* 

Moral  reasonings  are  either  concerning  particular  or  ge* 
neral  facts.  All  deliberations  in  life  regard  the  former ; 
as  also  all  disquisitions  in  history,  chronology,  geography, 
and  astronomy. 

The  sciences,  which  treat  of  general  facts,  are  politics, 
natural  philosophy,  physic,  chemistry,  &c.  where  the  qua- 
lities, causes,  and  effects  of  a  whole  species  of  olgects  as« 
inquired  into. 

Divinity  or  theology,  as  it  proves  the  existence  of  a  deily, 
and  the  immortality  of  souls,*is  composed  partly  of  reason- 
ing concerainff  particular,  partly  concerning  general  &cts. 
It  has  a  foundfL  in  m^  so  far  as  it  is  s^ported  by 
experience.  But  its  best  and  most  solid  foundation  isjiuih 
sad  divine  revelation. 

Morals  and  criticism  are  not  so  properly  objects  of  the 
understanding  as  of  taste  and  sentiment.  Beauty,  whether 
moral  or  natural,  is  felt  more  properly  than  perceived.  Or 
if  we  reason  concerning  it,  and  endeavour  to  fix  its  stan- 
dard, we  regard  a  new  fact,  to  wit,  the  general  taste  of 
mankind,  or  some  such  fact  which  may  be  the  object  of 
reasoning  and  inquiry^ 

When  we  run  over  libraries,  persuaded  of  these  princi- 
ples, what  havoc  must  we  make?  If  w£  take  in  our  hand 
any  volume ;  of  divinity  or  school  meti^hysics,  for  in- 
stance ;  let  us  ask,  Does  it  contain  any  abstrat^  reasoning 
concerning  quantity  or  number  ?  No.  Does  itcontain  any  ex- 
perimenial  reasoning  concerning  matter  qffaxt  andexistence  ? 
No.  Ciommit  it  then  to  the  flames ;  for  it  can  contain  no- 
thing but  sophistry  and  illusion, 

•  See  Note  [Q.] 
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DISSERTATION 


ON 


THE  PASSIONS, 


J*  iSoMS  objects  produce  immediatdly  an  agteenble  sensa^ 
don,  Irj^  the  original  structure  of  our  organs,  and  are  thence 
denmnlnated  Goon ;  as  others,  from  their  immediate  dis* 
agreeable  sensation,  acquire  the  ifipdlalion-of  Etil.  Thus 
flio4erate  warmth  is  agreeable  and  good ;  excessive  heat 
painful  and  evil, 

l^ome  objects  again,  by  being  naturally  conformable  or. 
contrary  to  passion,  excite  an  agreeable  or  painful  sensa-^ 
tiim ;  and  are  thence  called  Good  or  SvU.  The  punish- 
ment of  an  adversary,  by  gratifying  revenge,  is  good ;  the 
sickness  of  a  companion,  by  alfecting  friendship^  is  evil* 

2.  All  good  or  evil,  whence-ever  it  arises,  produces  va-* 
-rious  passions  and  affections,  according  to  the  light  in 
.which  it  is  surveyed* 

Wlien  good  is  certain  or  very  probable,  it  produces  JoV, 
When  evil  is  in  the  same  situation,  there  arises  Grief  or 
SoKiiow. 

When  either  good  or  evil  is  uncertain,  it  gives  rise  to 
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Fear  or  Hope,  according  to  the  degree  of  uncertainty  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

Desire  arises  from  good,  considered  simply;  and  Aver- 
sion from  evil.  The  WiLi/'^xerts  itself,  when  either  the 
presence  of  the  good,  or  absence  ct  the  evU,  may  be  at- 
tained by  any  actiog  qC  th|(  injpd  or  body. 

3.  None  of  these  passions  seem  to  contain  an^  thing  cu- 
rious and  remarkable,  except  Hope  and  JPeor,  which,  be- 
ing derived  from  the  probability  of  any  good  or  evil,  are 
mixed  passions  that  merit  our  attention. 

Probability  arises  fVom  an  opposition  <^  contrary  chances 
or  causes,  by  which  the  mind  is  not  allowed  to  fix  on  ei- 
ther side ;  but  is  incessantly  tossed  from  one  to  another, 
and  is  determined^  one  moment  to  consider  an  object  as 
existent,  and  another  moment  as  the  contrary.     The  ima- 

ffioatio^^  iH^nsMdvRI^  09JU  it  n^iykh  yo» pknei  Ctvi' 

mfOf  h^  ^^mt  iw^d  iQ  one  dide  th  w  ^  ^fbeiv  It  k  mr 
fgi^bl^i^r^  W  i^mon  of  die.  0f^sUiQn  of  dtkuMa^v 
fhfkP^if^  t$t  jNs(  im  fiitbec  The  ffr>  mid  am  of  ike  ^wMr 
tion  alternately  prevail ;  and  the  mind,  siair^ying  thfiidif 
>epy  to:  Adic  (4)|pteite:  aii«s»f^  £njA$  aii^h  a  x^ntxafriet^  as 
4^lr9y«t'iiiUl  qertaiiitgr  or  fstfdiUfiAKed  qplx^ 
$«iifQii^#'th^,&atd)«j8bjeot,€o]KCffa^ 
4<>Mb^^  ptoduoas  ^it^'r  deBire  ot  avensuni ;  it  is  ayjdoi^ 
thiyt  d<^;r^itig  .a&  th$i  minil  .tiirn$  itself  to  one  sido  nc  tbe 
Qth^t  it!  mmt  l«d  » imonmitary  JmpressioiQ  of  joy  iir  tor- 
^i>^*'  A»lol^ec(^#hose:e3^ialenoe  vee  deaice,  givef  8aii»- 
faction,  when  we  think  of  those  causids  which  prddttce  it, 
AnA  for  the  MW^  heaaon,  ssoitea  grief  or  uneasiness  fiom 
ib&.  Qp{>a5ite  oonsiddBalsoa.  Sa  that,  as  the  ujaderstanding, 
in  probable  questions,  is  divided  between  the  contrary 
ppinU  of  vipw,  the  heart  muat  in  the  same  manner  bH  di- 
vided between  opposite  motions. 
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(t  KoJr,  ifwe  Masiddr  (kelmiiaii  mind,  ^  s^all  observe, 
thiit  mtibiMsgiurd  to  the  pa$slDii%  it  is  110%  like  a  wind  in- 
sibaifti^tit  of  SBfiniie^  whidi,  in  rtmiiiiigf  over  all  the  ijolesy 
iarflAe^nktfiijr loses  liie soimd  ^i^n  the  brsatb  ceases;  biit 
ffa(|MW  reumbtes  i^  atring4n6tnutte^t»  isvib^e^  after  each 
•ceeke^  iim'Tiihra^iibd  dtiU  fetain  eome  sounds  wh|oh  gra* 
daallyatidjiiisensMy^iMi^s.  lli^  imaginatbii  is  extretpe^ 
iy>qiikdk  luid  4^1^  1  but  £b^  passiDti|»  in  ^on^arison,  are 
fAmp  and  lesti?^  t  ^or  <(»&ich  ^easjon^  when  any  object  is 
|»r6s^ted,  which  afibrdsi  a  vatjety  o£  views  to  the  one  and 
einotibns  ln^the  ciAtef;  ihim^  ti(e  ftncy  maj  change  its 
views  with  great  celerity^  eedi  (Iroke  will  not  produce  a 
dear  and  distinct  note  of  passion,  bot  the  one  passion  will 
i^ays  be  misted  and  conionnded  with  the  other.  Accord^* 
ing  as  the  pi^obafailityjnclines  to  good  or  evil^  th^  passixm 
tif  grief 'Orjoj  predominates  in  the  composition ;  and  these 
paiisi^is  being  iirteraangled  bymeansof  the  contrary  views 
-of  the  imagmaticto,. produce  by  the  union  the  passions  <iir 
'h€ipe  and  fisar. 

4.  As  l^s  Aeory  seems  to  carry  its  own  evidence  along 
^iA  it,  we  sjiall  be  more  concise  in  our  proofs.   . 

The  passions  of  fear  and  hope  may  arise  when  the  chances 
^are  eqiiM  on  botfi  sides,  and  no  si^eribrify  cAa  bedisco^ 
^veved  in  one  abow  tbe.  cHher.  Kajj^,  m  this  situation,  the 
^i^sions  are  rather  ^e  strongest,  as  the  mind  has  dien  the 
-least  foundation  to  rest  upesi,  nod  k  tossed  with  the  great-' 
est  uncertainly.  Throw  in  a  superior  degree  of  probability 
'to  ^e  side  of  grief,  yon  immediately  see  that  passion  dif- 
fuse itself  over  the  composkion,  and  tincture  it  into  fear. 

fiitar  ^j^vafls  «titt  nte^se  and  more,  till  at  last  it  runs  insen- 
^lfty,as<hejey<:$dntinnaUydiminishes^  mtopure  grief.  Af- 
'  ter  you'h^^re4)ro!^i  itio  this  situation,  diminish  the  grief, 
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by  a  contrary  operation  to  that  which  increased  it»  to  wit, 
by  diminishing  the  probability  on  the  melancholy  side; 
and  you  will  see  the  passion  clear  every  moment^  till  it 
dumges  inseaisibly  into. hope ;  which  again  runst.  by  slow 
degree^  into  joy^.a^  you  incoease  that  part  of  the  coo^ior 
sition  by  the  increase  of  the  probability*.  Are.  not  these 
as  plain  procrfs,  that  the  passipns  of  fear  and  hope  are  oiix-» 
tures  of  ^ef  and  joy ;  as  in  optics  it  is  a  proof>  that  a  co* 
loured  ray  of  the  sun^  passing  through  a  prism»  is  a  eom- 
position  of  two  others,  wh^n^.  as  you  diminish  or  increase 
the  quantity  of  either,  you  find  it  prevail  proportionably,, 
more  or.  less»  in  the  composition  ? 

&  Probability  is  of  two  kinds;  either  when  the  object 
is  itself  uncertain,  and,  to  be.  determined  by  chance;  or 
when,  though  the  object  be  already  certain,  yet  it  is  unr 
certain  to  our  jud^ent,  which  finds  a  number  of  proqfs 
or  presumptions  on  each  side  of  the  question.  Both  these 
kinds  of  probabijUty  pause  fear  and  hope ;  which  must  pror 
ceed  from  that  property  in  which  they  agree ;  namely,  th^ 
uncertainty  and  fluctuation  which  they  bestow  on  the  pas- 
sion, by  that  contrariety  of  views,  which  is  common  tp 
both* 

6.  It  is  a  probable  good  or  evil  which  commonly  causes 
hopeor  fear;  because  probability,  producing  an. inconstant 
and  wavering  survey  of.  an  object,,  occasions  naturally  a 
.like  mixture  and  uncertainty  of  passion*.  But  we  may  ohr 
serve,  that,  wherever  from  other  causes  this  mixture  can 
be  produced,  the  passions  of  fear  and  hope  will  arise,,  even 
though  there  be  no  probability** 

An  evil,  conceived  as  barely /x>^^i&fe,  sometimes  produces 
fear,  especially  if  the  evil  be  very  great*  A.  man  cannot 
think  on  excessive  pain  and  torture  without  tremblings,  if 
he  runs  the  least  risk  of  siiffering  them.     The  smallness 
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c^the  probability  is  compensated  by  tlie  grehtnesk  of  Uie 
eriL 

But  eveain^HMibk  erils'  cmise  feor  \  as  when  We.  tt&ti'^ 
Ue  on  the  hrink  of  a  precipice^  though  we  kn6w  ourselves 
io  be  in  perfect  security,  and  have  it^  in  our  choice  whe^ 
ther  we  will  advance  a  step  farther*  The  immediate  pre* 
sence  of  the  evil  influences  the  imagination,  and  prddii<5es 
a  species  of  belief ;  but  being  opposed  by  the  reflection  on 
our  security,  that  belief  is  immediately  retracted,  and 
causes  the  same  kind  of  passion,  as  when,  from  a  contra- 
riety of  chances,  contrary  passions  are  produced. 

Evils,  which  are  certotn,  have  sometimes  the  same  effect 
as  the  possible  or  impossible.  A  man  in  a  str<mg  prLion, 
without  the  least  means  of  escape,  trembles  at  the  thoughts 
of  the  rack,  to  which  he  is  sentenced*  The  evil  is  iiere 
fixed  in  itself;  but  the  mind  has  not  courage  to  fix  Upon 
it ;  and  this  fluctuation  gives  rise  to  a  passion  of  a  similat 
appearance  with  fear. 

7.  But  it  is  not  only  where  good  or  evil  is  uncertain  as 
to  its  eadstencey  but  also  as  to  its  kind,  that  fear  or  hope 
arises.  If  any  one  were  told  that  one  of  his  sons  is  sud« 
denly  killed ;  the  passion,  occasioned  by  this  ^vent,  would 
not  settle  into  grief,  till  he  got  certain  information  which 
of  bis  sons  he  had  lost.^  Though  each  side  of  the  question 
produces  here  the  same  passion,  that  passion  cannot  set^ 
tie,  but  receives  from  the  imagination,  which  is  unfixed,  a 
tremulous  unsteady  motion,  resembling  the  mixture  and 
ccsitention  of  grief  and  joy. 

8.  Thus  all  kinds  of  uncertainty  have  a  strong  connec<*> 
tion  with  fear,  even  though  they  do  not  cause  any  opposi- 
tion of  passions,  by  the  opposite  views  which  they  present 
to  us.  Should  I  leave  a  friend  in  any  malady,  I  should 
feel  more  iEUixiety  upon  his  account,  thali  if  he  were  pre- 
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s€ttt ;  ^ougli  perhaps  I  am  not  only  incapable  of  gLfiag 
him  assistance,  but  likewise  of  judging  concerning  the  eiem 
dTkis  sidkn6»»*  There  are  a  thousand  Itttiie  drcumstanfces 
of  his  fidtuatksd  and  condition  which  I  desire  to  know ;  anfl 
the  knowleidge  of  them  would  pr&Tent  that  fluctuation  and 
uneertaintj)  so  nearly  allied  to  fear.  Horace  has  renarlM 
ed  this  phenosoenon. 

*  ..... 

Ut  wwadePB  implusubus  puUta  avis 

Serpentum  allapsus  timet   . 
Ma^ii  relictis ;  noli|  ut  adstt,  aiixilii 

Latum  plus  pnesentibiis.  -- 

A  yvrfpsL  on  her  bridbl-night  goes  to  bed  full  of  ftan 
and  i^iprehenaions,  though-  she  expects  nothing  bat  {rfm* 
9ttre.  The  ooafusion  of  nusfaes  aiid  joys,  the  newness'  a4d 
greatness  of  tjie  uaknoivvsL  .eventy :  so  embarrass  the  miodi 
that  it  knows  not  in  what  fanage  or  paastoa  to  fi^  ita«df< 

9.  Concerning  the  mixture  of  ajfecUoti^  we  mayflror 
marki  in  genel*al,  thai;  'when  contrary  passions  arisci  &Dm 
objects  nowise  comiedied  together,  they  take  ptose  alter? 
na^Iy;  Thus,  when  a  man  is  afflicted  for  the  loss  of  a  laWr 
suit»  and  joyfiil  for  the  birth  of  a  son,  the  mind  running 
firom  the  i^greeable  to  the  calamitous  object ;  with  what* 
ever  celerity  it  niaiy  perfoifm  dus  motion,  can  sii^arci^ly  t^mr 
per  the  one  affection  with  the  od)er>  and  remain  betWew 
them  in  a  state  of  indifference. 

It  more  eaaiiy  attains  that  calm  sitaatio»»  when  the  «aa^ 
event  is  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  .contains  sosnethingadvera^ 
and  somediiing  prosperous  in  its  diffeMM  circumstances. 
Fxxr  in  that  casei  betii  the  passions,  mingling  with,  eadl^t 
Dther»  by  means  of  the  relation^  t^n  betiome  mutually  der 
strucUve,  and  leave  the  nund  in  perfect  iranqumity, 

But  suppose  ^bat  the  olgect  is  not  a  compound  oi 
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and  eid],  but »  eonsideced  as  probable  or  .un!^j:td»abl^n 
9iBPf  Atgte^i  in  that  case»  dse  tcmtrirj^  jMssbmsiiirUl  kodu 
of  them  be  present  at  once  in  the  soul,  and  instead  o£.'\m^: 
kmoing  toid  temperi^  eaoh  otfae ^^  vAl  sivbsiat  io^dtbcr^ 
and^by  thdr  mdon  produce  a  thtidimprteion  or  iiflhotion^r 
mth  as  hdpe  pr  fear*.  .       )  c  i 

Tbe  ifduem^  of  the  rdbtioas  of  ideas  (which  i^  skalb 
eKplasa  ma^e  Mly  afterwards)  is  plaiilly  seea  iii  thii tiffidiv: 
In  tontmry  |>assion»)  if  the  dbjedts  be  Mfdtyd^^€nt^:Ae. 
passions  are  like  two  opposite  iiquora  in  different  bottlfaa^- 
^ieh  liaviB  no  inflaeQce  on  eadi  ofheiv  If  the  objfactsr'be 
intiinalaly  c(smtcud^  the  pas^ioniB  am.  like  an  otta&'and  mb 
toMf  whidiy  beuig  mingled^  destr&y  each  okhdr*  if  .thb 
ligation  be  imore  impisrfect,  and  tbfaaiatm  ihe  toiritn^okr^. 
views  <^  tiie  some  object^  the  possiiDns  isr e  like  oil  and  .ymev 
p^^  wkidi,  Jiowe^er  fiiti^^led,  netfer  perfectly  linile  mtdin* 
dcMrpotwtei  .  . 

*rh6  ietflbct  of  a  miXtaise  of  passions^  wheai  one  of  ihemi  is 
pii^dcmiinttnt,  and  swallows  op  iliieodier^  shall  be  explmn^ 
cd  iffterwards.. 


SECTION  «, 

I 

^  L  Bfisrims  th6se  passions  Bborts  meiiticaiedy  wbidh  arisel 
frOMi  la  direct  pursuit  of  g!oad>  and  ayexisioQ  to  evil^  tb^ci 
jir&  others 'wfaidi  are  of  a  .mcrre  YxmiplicfKted  nature)  mid 
kiipfy more  than  pne'view  w  considerafion..  Thus  iVufe 
i$  a  «0rti^in  satisfaction  in  ourseltea,  «n  accouM  of  sdiae 
accmnplishment  or  possession  which  we  enjoy :  JB^tmliiSfi 
outhe  other  hand,  is  a  dissatisfaction,  witlli  ourselves!  on  ac-« 
count  of  some  defect  or  infirmity.  '. 
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orFrimdihip  is'a  complacency  in  aiiotter^  on  ac-^ 
count  bf  his  accomplishments  or  services:  Hdtreij  the'coi^ 
trary. 

2.  In  tbese  two  sets  of  passion^  there  is  an  obvious  dis- 
tinctioh  to  be  made  between  the  aXgect  of  the  passion  and 
its  cause.  The  object  of  pride  and  humility  is-  sc^:  Th<% 
cause  of  the  passion  is  some  excellence  in  the  former  c^e ; 
some  fault  in  the  latter.  The  object  of  love  and  hitred^ 
is  some  other  person:  Tlie  causes^  in  like  manner,  arc^ 
either  excellences  or  faults. 

With  regard  to  all  these  passionsi  the  causes  ai^  Whiil^ 
excite  the  emotion ;  the  object  is  what  the  mind  directs  its^ 
views  to  when  the  emotion  is  excited.  Our  merit,  for  ia«^ 
stance,  raises  pride ;  and  it  is  essential  to  pride  to  tuni  our 
view  on  ourselves  with  complacency  and  satisfaction. 

Now,  as  the  causes  of  these  passions  are  very  nuiderou^ 
and  various,  though  their  object  be  uniform  and  simple; 
it  may  be  a  subjeiiir  of  curiosity  to  consider  what  that  cir- 
cumstence  is  in  which  all  these;  various  causes  agree ;  or^ 
in  other  words,  what  is  the  real  eflScient  cause  of  the'  pa^«^' 
sion.     We  shall  begin  with  pride  and  humility. 

3.  In  order  to  explain  the  causes  of  these  passions,  we 
must  reflect  on  certain  principles,  which,  though  they  have 
a  mighty  influence  on  every  operation,  both  of  the  under- 
standing and  passions,  are  not  commonly  much  insisted  on 
by  philosc^hers.  The  first  of  these  is  the  ossocidHarf  of 
ideas,  or  that  principle  by  which  we  make  an  easy  transi? 
tion  from  one  idea  to  another.  However  uncertain  and 
changeable  our  thoughts  may  be^  they  are  not  entire!}^ 
without>rule  and  method  in  their  changes.  They  usually 
pass,  with  regularity,  from  one  object  to  what  resembles  iti^ 
is  Contiguous  to  it,  or  produced  by  it  *.     When  one  idea^ 

■  See  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Vnderstanding,  Sect.  III. 
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is  present  to  tiie  imaginatioiiy  any  other,  united  by  these 
reUtions,  nataially  follows  it,  and  enters  with  more  facili- 
ty, by  means  of  that  introduction. 

The  second  property,  which  I  shall  observe  in  the  hu- 
man mmd,  is  a  like  association  of  impressions  or  emotions. 
All  resembling  impressions  are  connected  together ;  and 
no  sooner  one  arises  than  the  rest  naturally  follow.  Grief 
and  disappointn^nt  give  rise  to  anger,  anger  to  envy,  en- 
vy to  malice,  and  malice  to  grief  agMn.  In  like  manner, 
our  temper,  when  elevated  with  joy,  naturally  throws  it- 
self into  love,  generosi^,  courage,  pride,  and  other  resem- 
bling afiections. 

In  the  iJnrd  place,  it  is  observable  of  these  two  kinds  of 
association,  that  they  y&j  much  assist  and  forward  each 
other,  and  that  the  transition  is  more  easily  made  where 
they  both  cmicur  in  the  same  object  Thus,  a  man  who, 
by  an  injury  received  from  another,  is  very  much  discom- 
posed and  ruflBed  in  hb  temper,  is  apt  to  find  a  hundred 
subjects  of  hatred,  discontent,  impatience,  fear,  and  other 
uneasy  passicms ;  especially  if  he  can  discover  these  sub- 
jects in  or  near  the  person  who  was  the  object  of  his  first 
emotion.  Those  principles,  which  forward  the  transition 
of  id^usi,  h^e  concur  with  those  which  operate  on  the  pas- 
sions ;  and  both,  uniting  in  one  action,  bestow  on  the  mind 
a  double  impulse. 

'  I7p0n  this  occasion,  I  may  cite  a  passage  from,  an  ele- 
gant ^writer,  who  expresses  himself  in  the.  following  man- 
ner^ :  ^  As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great, 
'^  strange,  or  beautiful,  and  is  still  the  more  pleased  the 
(( more  it  finds  of  tiiese  perfections  in  the  same  object,  so 
'<  it  is  capable  of  receiving  new  satisfaction  by  die  assist- 
^^  anoe  of  another  sense.     Thus,  any  continual  sound,  as 

*  Addison,  Spectator»  No*  412. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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<<  the  music  ef  hifd%  or  a  &U^  Wfttensi  liwdcfiM  0¥ei7 
if.Mtoont  the  miiidi^  the  b^Qlder,  aiidiaidi;«9  itisiBMre 
^*  attentive  to  the  several  beauties  of  tlM  {dace  thai  lie  be« 
>f  fi>rci  biai.  Thas^.if  there  arises  a  fragiancy  of  amdls  or 
.^<:  perfam^  they  luighten  the  pleasure  ct  the  in^iiginatioi^ 
/^  and  jaake  ^vetat  the  cdours  and  verdure  of  the  laadsdipe 
><  ap|)ear  morei  agreeable ;  for  the  ideas  of  both  seises 
<<  recommend  each  other^  and  are  pleasanter  together 
<<  thm  where  they  enter  the  mind  separately  :  as  the  di£- 
^  ferent  colours  of  a  picture,  when  they  are  wdl  lUi^io- 
**}  sedf  set  o^one  another,  and  receive  an  additional  beai^ 
*^  ty  from  the  advantage  of  the  situation.''  In  these  phe- 
jDomena  we  may  ragmk  dus  association  both  of  impres- 
likms  and  ides%  as  well  as  the  mutual  tesiatance  these  aa^ 
fsociatiws  lend  to  each  other. 

4i  :It  seems  to  me»  that  both  these  species  of  relation 
have  plac^  in  producing  Pride  of  HrndtHif^  and  axe  the 
.»Bal^  efficient  causes  of  the  passion* 

With  regard  to  the  first  relati0n»  that  cK  ideas,  these 

-Qso  bs  Ao  question^    Whatever  we  are  pn»id  of  must,  in 

tsofne  aoLtmner,  bel(^g  ta  us.    It  is  always  our  knowledge, 

iiofir:saBse^  be^nty^  possessions^  fiuiu}y«  on-whkh.w^  value 

oursetf  es.    Self,  which  is  the  c^fmt  of  the  p«9sioi%  mtot 

i  still  be  related  to  that  quality  or  cicciolnatancia  ivhich  amiss 

the  passion.    There  must  be  a  connection  between  them ; 

an  aasy  trl^nsition  of  thcf  imagination;  or  a  fiidlity  of  the 

.CQUceptlM^inpaisiogfromonetothoothto  Wharefhis 

.  connecftioii  is  wantmg^  no  object*  can  either  ezdte  pride  or 

hvmUity ;  and  the  more  you  weaken  the  connectioiv  the 

more  you  weakeii  the  passion*  ,  • 

.    d.  The  only  subject  of  inquiry  is»  i^hether  there  be  a 

,  lik^  r^ktion  of  improiaiQns  68*  sentiments,  wherever  pride 

or  humility  is  felt ;  whether  the  circumstance,  which  cau- 
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ma  die  pattfiqkn^  prdvioitttf  txdtes  a  sebttmenl  similftr  tei 
tlMpftesi^m;  and  il4ietber  Ihepe  be  an  M87  transfaskii  of 
itie  one  lAto  tlie  otber. 

>  Tbe  fiselkig  or  gentinient  ei  pride  is  agineeable ;  of  hu-' 
ttflkj^  painful.  An  agt^eei^bto  sendatictt  nv  thereJbve,  rel)»« 
ted  10  die  former ;  a  piuQfiil  to  the  lattet.  And  if  we  find, 
lAer  examination,  that  every  otgect  which  produces  pride^ 
pt^uees  riso  a  separa^  pleas«ire ;  and  Qr^ry  ol^ct  which 
eatlaea  humility,  eefickes  in  hk%  manner  a  s^arate  aoaeasi* 
ness ;  we  miiist  iUow,  i)>  t&at  cieuie,  that  the  present  tkeory 
itf^fidly  pim«d'alid-aMortain^^  The  double  rektion  of 
iiMi  and  sentimei^  Witt  Be  admowte^ed  mcontestaUe. 

•ir  1\>  begin  with  peraonal  merit  and  demerit,  the  moat 
dMotts  csiiaea  of  these  passions ;  it  woold  be  entirely  fi>* 
tmgA  to  oiBl*  present  purpose  to  examine  the  foundation  of 
mosal  disliiioCioiif.  it  is  sufficient  to  obsense^  thai  the 
fotregoing  tkeofy  qobceming  the  origin  of  the  passicms  m«y 
be  dsfended  on  any  hypothesis  The  most  probable  sy»* 
tenii  ududi  has  been  advanced  to  explain  the.  difiereixie ' 
MtMreca  viee  and  virtue,  is,  that  either  from  a^primary  am* 
stitutioii  of  ■utUTU)  or  fram  a  sense  oEpnUie  or  prhratemt 
liECBt^  certaiK  bharmoten,  upon  the  yiery  tieife  and  contein** 
phitioBypioduoe  uneasiness;  and  odicr^iu  like  manner^  eo&t 
cile  pleasure.  The  imeasineasands^tiBJfactioB. produced  in 
die  sfNttMor,  aie  eai^tisi  to  uice  sind  virtue.  Toapfirove 
ofncksor^et^r^iS'tofeelsideUglir'ii^teit^l^  To 

ibfufr^ffbrqef  if,  is^to^befseuaibh  ef  au'k^  The 

pain  iind  pieiuwrie,  &erefbre^  being  m  a  manner  the  prima^ 
source  of  blame  or  praisf^mustaisa  be  the  causes  of  aU  ibmM 
90kcts>^  andconse^iently,  the  omms  of  pidde  and  humility, 
Mndb  are  the  tmavoidaUe  attendants  of  that  distinetion. 

BvA  supposii^  this  theory  of  mords  sheidd  not  be  le-^ 
ceived ;  it  is  still  wident  that  patn  and  pleasure,  if  aol  the 

n2 
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sources  of  moral  distinctions,  are  at  least  inseparable  from 
them.  A  generous  and  noble,  character  affords  a  sads&c- 
tion  even  in  the  survey ;  and  when  presented  to  us,  though 
only,  in  a  poem  or  feble,  never  fails  to  charm  and  delight 
us,.  Qn  the  .other  hand,  cruelty  and  treachery  displease 
from  their  very  nature ;  nor  is  it  possible  ever  to  reconcile 
us  .to  these  qualities,  either  in .  ourselves  or  others.  Virr 
tue,. therefore,  produces  always  a  pleasure  distinct  fix>m 
the  pride  or  self-satisfaction  which  attends  it :  Vice,  an  un* 
easiness  separate  from  the  humility  or  remorse. 

.  But  a  high  or  low.conceit  of  ourselves  arises  not  from 
those  qualities  alone  of  the  mind,  which,  according  to  com* 
moa  syst^Ens. of  ethics,  .have  been  defined  parts  of  moral 
duty ;  but  from  any  other,  which  have  a  connection  with 
pleasure  or  uneasiness.  Nothing  flatters  our  yapity  more 
thanJthe  talent  of  pleasing  by  our  wit,  .good,  humour,  or 
any  .other  accomplishment ;  and  nothing  gives  us  a  more 
sensible  mortification,  than  a  disappointment  in  any  at- 
tempt of  that  kind.  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  tell  pre- 
cisdy  what  witisj  and  to  show  why  such  a  system  of  thought 
nrast:be  received  under  that  denomination,  and  such  an- 
other rejected.  It  is  by  taste  alone  we  can  decide  concern- 
ing itf  nor  are  we  possessed  of  ajay.  other  stajulard  by 
which,  we  can  form  a  judgment  of  this  nature.  Now  what 
is  this  tasie,  from  which  true  and  false  wit  in.  a  manner  re- 
ceive their  being,  and  without  which  bo  thought  can  have 
a  tide  to  either  of  these  denominations  ?  It  is  plainly  no- 
thing, but  a  sensation  of  pleasure  firom  true  wit,  and  of  dis- 
gust from  false,  without  our  being  able  to  tell  the  reasons 
of  that  satis&ction  or  uneasiness.  The  power,  of  exciting 
iliese.(^)posite  sensations  is,  therefore,  the  very  essence  of 
true  or  false  wit;  and  consequently,  the  cause  of  that  VAuity 
or  mortification  which  arises  from  one  or  the  other. 
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7.  Beauty  of  all  kinds  gives  us  a  peculiar  delight  and  sa<^ 
tisfaction ;  as  deformity  produces  pain,  upon  whatever  sub- 
ject it  may  be  placed,  and  whether  surveyed  in  an  animate 
or  inanimate  object.  If  the  beauty  or  deformity  bdong .  to 
ourowniace,  shape,  or  person,  this  pleasure  or  uneasiness 
is  converted  into  pride  or  humility ;  as  having  in  this  case 
all  the  Circumstances  requisite  to  produce  a  perfect  transi- 
tion, according  to  the  present  theory. 

It  would  seem  that  the  very  essence  of  beauty  cotisists 
in  its  power  of  producing  pleasure.  All  its  effects,  there^ 
fore,  must  proceed  from  this  circumstance:  And  if  beau « 
ty  is  so  universally  the  subject  of  vanity,  it  is  'otily  from 
its  being  the  cause  of  pleasure. 

Concerning  all  other  bodily  accomplishments,  we  may 
observe  in  general,  that  whatever  in  ourselves  is  either 
useful,  beautiful,  or  surprising,  is  an  object  of  pride ;  and 
the  contrary  <^  humility.  These  qualities  iagree  in  pro- 
ducing a  separate  pleasure ;  and  agree  in  nothing  else. 

We  are  vain  of  the  surprising  adventures  which  we 
have  met  with,  the  escapes  which  we  have  made,  the  dan- 
gers to  which  we  have  been  exposed ;  as  well  as  of  our  sur- 
prbing  feats  of  vigour  and  activity.  Hence  the  origin  of 
vulgar  lying;  where  men,  without  any  interest,  and  merely 
out  of  vanity,  heap  up  a  number  of  extraordinary  events, 
which  are  either  the  fictions  of  their  brain,  or,  if  true,  have 
no  connection  with  themselves.  Their  firuitful  invention 
snppHes  them  with  a  variety  of  adventures ;  and  where 
that  talent  is  wanting,  they  appropriate  such  as  belong  to 
others,  in  order  to  gratify  their  vanity :  For  between  that 
passion  and  the  sentiment  of  pleasure,  there  is  always  a 
dose  connection. 

'  8.  But  though  pride  and  humility  have  the  qualities  of 
otir  mind  and  body,  that  is,  of  self,  for  their  natural  and 
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more  immediate  causes ;  we  find  by  experiencEv  diat 
many  other  ol^ects  produce  these  affections.  We  found 
vanity  upon  houses^  gardensi  eqiii|it^e»  aod  other  exitirwi 
objects ;  as  w^U  as  upon  perscmal  merit  and  'accomfH&hy 
meats*  This  happetis  when  external  objects. 'acquire  amy, 
particular  rdlation  to  ourseli/ies,  Hod  are  asaiaciilted  or  cqiv< 
nected  with  us.  A  beautilul  fiah  in  the  ocean,  a  WeUf<t»*0n 
portioned  animal  in  fi,  finrest,  and  indeed  any  .tUog  ivrhidi 
neither  bdLeng^  nor  is  related  to  us,  has  no  manner  of  in- 
fluence cm  our  rimyt^ ;  ,whatev^  estraordJnary  qualities  it 
may  be  end^f  d^ith).  md,w^e^^deg;i*ee  <^}svrpr»9e  a^d 
i^dmiratipn  it  miay  naitfii^a%  oocaaipn.  ItmpstJiesffm^iYav^^ 
associated  with  us  in  order.4o  ^oueh'  <|ur  pride.'  Its  idea, 
must  hang,'  in  a  mannei^  upqn  tJ^t  of  ourselves;  and  the 
transition  from  onie  to  the  other  must  be  easy  and  nalural* 
Men  are  -vaio  of  the  beauty  either  4^  <fetr  country  or 
^^r  county,  or  even  of  their  parish.  Here  the  idea  ^ 
beauty  plainly  produces  a  pleasure^  This  pleasure  is  re*i 
lated  to  Df  14^^  The  object  or  cause  of  this  pleasure  is,  by 
the  aupposidoui  related  t9  .s^l^  the  objecf;  of  pride.    Ejy 

this  double  refai|jp|i  of  sentiments  and  ideas,  a  tr^ns^tipn 

• 

is  made  jQrom  one  t»[the  oth^jT.  '  Ji^en^are  also  Vtafaiof  the^ 
happy  tewperatui^of  the  cUina^  in  whiclnh«y  We  bom; 
of  the  fertility  of  their  native  soU ;  pf^^be  ^qdnc^s  of  th^ , 
wines,  fruits,  or  victuals  produced  by  9|t  j  of  |tie  sc^^-fHTf 
force  of  their  language,  irith  other  partipnlys  of -t^aat  jkjnd**.  1 
These  objects  hav^  plai&ly  a.  i^rence  to  the  pleasures  of. 
s^se,  and  are  originally  considered  as  i^rec^le  to  the  feel* ; 
ing,  taste,  or  hearing.     ELpw  couU  they  become  causes  of 
pride,  except  by  means  of  that  transition  aboyie  explained  ? 
There  are  some,  who  discover  a  vanity  of  w  opposite^ 
hin4>  <^^  affect  to  depredate  (their  own  cowtry,  m  covkr 
parison  of  those  to  which  they  have  travelled.    These  per'* , 
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SODS  find^  wheo  they  are  at  home,  and  surrounded  with 
their  ooontryoiei],  that  die  strong  rebtioo  between  tl^em 
and  their  own  nation  is  shared  with  so  niaDy»  that  it  is  ki 
a  manner  lost  to  them ;  whemaB»  that  distant  relatioa  to  a 
foreign  country,  which  is  formed  by  their  haying  seen  it» 
and  lived  in  it,  is  augmented  by  their  considering  bow  few 
have  done  the  same.  For  this  reason,  they  always  admire 
the  beauty,  utility,  alld  rarity  of  what  they  met  with  abroad^ 
above  what  they  find  at  home. 

Sin^  we  can  be  vain  c^a  country,  diraate^  or  any  int- 
animate  object,  which  bears  a  relation  to  us;  it  is  no  won- 
der we  should  be  vdn  of  the  qualities  of  those  who  are  fson^ 
nected  with  us  by  blood  or  friendship.  Accordingly  wafind, 
that  any  qualities  which,  when  belonging  to  ourselvjes,'  fOOr 
duce  pride,  produce  also,  in,a  less  degree^  theaamea&ction^ 
when  discovered  in  perscms  related  to  us.  The  beauty,  ad- 
dress, merit,  credit,  and  honours  of  their  kindred^  ane  caro- 
foliy  displayed  by  the  proud,  and  are  considerable  soureas 
of  their  vanity. 

As  we  are  proud  of  riches  in  ourselves^  we  desire,  in  ordcsr 
to  gratify  our  vanity,  that  every  one  who  has  any  con- 
nection with  us,  should  likewise  be  possessed  of  them,  and 
are  ashamed  of  such  as  are  mean  or  poor  am<Hig  pur 
friends  md  relations.  Oi^  forefathers  being  regarded  as 
our  nearest  relations;  every  one  naturally  affects  to  be  of 
a  good  family,  and  to  be  descended  from  a  long  succession 
of  ridi  and  honourable  ancestors. 

Those  who  boast  of  the  antiquity  of  their  fmiilie«»  m 
l^ad  when  they  can  join  this  drcumstaucc^  that  th^  an- 
^eestors,  for  many  generations,  have  been  unSnlerrupted  pryse 
•prietors  of  the  some  portion  of  land»  and  that  their  fanJUylMO 
never  changed  its  possesaionsy  or  been  transplanted  into  logr 
odier  eoonty  or  province.    It  is  an  additional  sulsject  tif 
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vanity,  when  they  can  boast,  that  these  possessions  have 
be^n  transmitted  through  a  descent,  composed  entirely  of 
males,  and  that  the  honours  and  fortune  have  never  passed 
through  any  female.  Let  us  endeavour  to  explain  these 
phenomena  from  the  foregoing  theory.  * 

When  any  one  values  himself  on  the  antiquity  of  his 
family,  the  subjects  of  his  vanity  are  not  merely  the  ex- 
tent of  time  and  number  of  ancestors  (for  in  that  respect 
all  mankind  are  alike,)  but  these  circumstances  joined  to 
the  riches  and  credit  of  his  ancestors,  which  are  supposed 
to  reflect  a  lustre  on  himself  upon  account  of  his  con- 
nection with  them.  Since  therefiire  the  passion  depends 
on  the  connection,  whatever  strengthens  the  connection 
must  also  increase  the  passion,  and  whatever  weakens  the 
connection  must  diminish  the  passion.  But  it  is  evident, 
that  the  sameness  of  the  possessions  must  strengths  the 
relations  of  ideas,  arising  from  blood  and  kindred,  and  con- 
vey the  fancy  with  greater  facility  from  one  generation  to 
another ;  from  the  remotest  ancestors  to  their  posterity, 
who  are  both  their  heirs  and  their  descendants.  By  this 
facility,  the  sentiment  is  transmitted  more  entire,  and  ex- 
cites a  greater  degree  of  pride  and  vanity. 

Hie  ca^  is  the  same  with  the  transmission  of  the  ho- 
nours and  fortune  through  a  succession  of  males,  without 
their  passing  through  any  female.  It  is  an  obvious  quali- 
ty of  human  nature,  that  the  imagination  naturally  turns 
to  whatever  is  important  and  considerable ;  and  whebe  two 
objects  are  presented,  a  small  and  a  great,  it  usually  leaves 
the  former,  and  dwells  entirely  on  the  letter.  This  is  the 
reason  why  children  commonly  bear  their  father's  name^ 
and  are  esteemed  to  be  of  a  nobler  or  meaner  birth,  ac- 
cording to  Aig  family.  And  diough  the  mother  should  be 
'  possessed  of  superior  qualities  to  the  father,  as  often  hap- 
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petiSy  the  general  rule  prevails,  notwithstanding  the  excep- 
tion, according  to  the.doctrjbe  which  shall  be  explaiAed. af- 
terwards. Nay,  even  when  a.  superiority  of  aBiy.kiad  is  ^o 
great,  or  when  any  other  reasons  have  such  an  .effect,  as  to 
make  the  children  rather  represent  the  mother's  fennily  than 
the  Other's,  the  general  rule  still  retains,  an  efficacy,  suffi- 
cient to  weaken  the  relation,  and  make  a  kind  of  brteach  in 
die.  line  of  ancestors*  The  imagination  runs  not  along 
them  with  the  same  facility,  nor  is  able  to  transfer,  the  ho« 
nour  and  credit  of  the  ancestors  to  their  posterity  of  the 
same  name  and  family  so  readily,  as  when  the  transition 
is  conformable  to  the  general  rule,  and  parses  through  the 
male  line,  from  fiither  to  son,  or  from  brother  to  bix>ther. 
.  9.  But  property^  as  it  gives  us  the  fullest  power  wd  au- 
thority over  any  object,  is  the  relation  which  has  the  great- 
est .influence  cm  these  passions  ^. 

.  wjgvery  thing  belonging  to  a  vain  man  is  the  best  that  is 
any  where  to  be  found.  His  houses,  equipage,  fumilure, 
clothes,  horses,  hounds,  excel  alLothers  in  his  concMettt ;  and 
it  is  e^sy  to  observe,. that  from  the  least  advapti^e  iu  any 
of  these,  he  draws  a  new  subj^t  of  pride  and  vanity. .  His 
wine,  if  y Oil  will  believe  him,  has  a  finer,  flaypur.  than,  any 
other;,  his<;ookery  is  more  exquisite;  :his  tabl<Q  mc^e  or- 
derly ;  his  servants  more  expert ;  the  air  Jn  which  hejiives 
more  healthful;  the  soil  which  he, cultivates  more  fertile; 
his  .fruits  ripen  earlier  and  to  ^eater  p^rfe^ipn:  S,uch  a 
thmg  is  r^mark^ible  for  its  novelty ;  such  another  fpr  its 
antiquity;  Thisistl^  workmanship  of  afamousaiiist;^tbat 
j)dk>nged  once  to  such  a  prince  or  great  man.  .  All  objects, 
in  a  wprd,  which  are  useful,  beautiful,  or  surprising^  or  are 
related  tp such,  may  byn^aas  of  prope^r|y.giye.rise.to  this 
passipn*    Hiese  all  agiv^e  in  giviqg  plc^Ulie*    This  alone 

'  '  .      •  See  Now  [R.] 
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is  oonuiKMi  to  them ;  and  dierefore  mast  be  tlie  quality  thai 
produces  the  passion,  which  is  their  common  eAect  As 
^eveiy  mew  instance  is  a  new  argument,  and  as  theinstancel 
are  hei^e  without  number,  it  would  seem,  that  this  dieoty  il 
aufficiently  confirmed  by  experience. 

Riches  iBSjpif  the  powev  of  acquiring  whatever  is  agree- 
able t  mid  as  they  comprehend  many  particular  objects  of 
vanity,  necessarily  become  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  that 
passion. 

10.  Our  <^<ii<ms  of  all  kinds  are  strongly  alfected  t^ 
Mciety  and  sympathy^  aod  it  is  almost  impossible  6m:  us  to 
support  any  priutslple  or  sentiment  against  the  universal 
consent  of  every  one,  with  whom  we  have  any  friendship 
or  correspond^ce.  But  of  all  our  opinions,  those  which 
we  fe^nn  in  our  own  favour,  however  lofty  or  presuming, 
are,  at  bottom,  the  frailest  and  the  most  easily  shaken  by 
the  contradiction  and  opposition  of  others.  Our  grieat  oon- 
cern,  in  this  cane,  makes  us  soon  alarmed,  and  keeps  out 
passkms  Upon  Ae  watdh :  Our  consci^Misness  of  partialitj^ 
stlU  makes  us  d^ead  a  mistake:  And  die  very  difficulty  of 
judging  ooneemtng  an  object,  v^ich  is  never  set  at  a  due 
distance  from  us,  nor  is  seen  in  a  proper  point  of  view, 
makes  us  heatken  anxiously  to  die  opinions  of  others,  who 
are  better  qualified  to  form  just  opinions  concerning  us. 
H^tioe  that  strong  krye  of  fame  with  whidi  all  mankind 
are  possessed*  It  is  in  order  to  fix  and  confirm  tbeor  &- 
vourable  opinion  of  themselves,  not  from  any  origina]  pas^ 
sloB, '  0iBt  th^y  seek  the  applauses  of  others.  And  wh^i « 
mem  derires  to  be  praised,  it  is  for  the  same  reasoo  that  a 
beaufy  »  pleti^  with  surveying  hers^  in  a  fiivourabte 
looktog-gkuM^  And'seemg  the  reflectioiiof  her  own  dharms. 
Diough  it  biei^diiieill,  in  all  points  of  speculation,  to  dkf 
tinguish  a  cause,  which  iiicreases  W  eflect,  from  one  which 
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iieiely  prod«<M  k ;  jnet  in  (he  pmsent  cAsc,  the  phen^ 
«»eait j9^efn  fioeflgp  jstrcmg  imd  sittiflfiioldfy  ta  csiinfirnwtmi 

Wf$  nsi^^rfim  mntk  gtenAer  mtf sfiicticm  frdm  tieiflp* 
^^bfl^ioii  pf  tibdse  vbfltn'veoiirBelvet  esteem  mndapfHroine 
o^  thii9Pk  <^  tbtee '^wbeon  we  contenm  and  d^  i 

When  esteem  is  obtained  after  a  long  and  kitimttle  ae* 
quaintanc^  it  gratifiies  our  vanity  in  a  pecnliar  manner. 

I^e  mffin^  of  ihose  who  are  shy  and  bac^wavd  jngi* 
ving  pnuse,  ia  itttended  with  an  additJonal  nelirii  ai|d'eRM 
joyni«^  ifi!i^e€aiaL.bbite«[i'2tmoiir&To^   ....;!  \  * 

Wh^^  a.gtMtdUviis  delicabe  id  fais  df^Fee  of  faTOtiiu 
ite09  ev^  one  courts  wnih  greater  ^aopnestnesB  has  comity- 
nance  and  protaotiQn^ 

I^ii«9e  Aevv^r  ffives  us  amich  pieasiire,  unless  it  concur 
with  9Uf  own  opinion^  and  extdl  n%  for  diose  qudilSes  ib 
v^h  w^  chiefly  excd. 

Tfae^e  phenomens  seem  topn>ve^  dwtthe  fitvourable 
soffiri^s  iofithewodd  areTiegardod  <nlyaf  anthorkies,  or 
as  cc^tmaticms  ofonr  own  opinion*  An4  if  4die  mpi^ 
nions  of  others  have  more  influence  in  this  subject  than 
in  any  other,  it  is  easily  accDtmted  lor  &om  the  nature  of 

theautigect^ 

1 L  ISms  few  obgecto,  however  reiatod  to  11%  and  whit* 

everpkiafHire  they  produce,  are  able  to  excite  a  great  de^ 
gr^e  of  ptMe  or  self-«satiifectioa ;  unless  they  be  afco  4lb^( 
vvaos  to  otfaei;^,  ajid  engage  the  approbi^qn  of  Ae  >9pe(^la^' 
tors.  Whatdispoaiikm  of  miiidaodeskaUeaB  tbepei^^ 
fid,  resigned^  oontented;  which  rnadfly  scilBarite'to*aAl  the' 
(&pens8ttons  of  providence,  and  preserves  «  constaQt  sepe<^ 
nity  amidst  the  greatest  misfortunes  and  dkappoitttments  ? 
YH  Urn  dispoekiiDb,'  tfaeogh  acknoidedged  to  be  «  virtue 
or  eitoeUcaiee,  is  aeldaai  the  founldation  of  gveat  vanSty  or- 
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self  applause ;  having  no  brilliancy  or  exterior  lustre,  and 
rather  cheering  the  heart  than  animating  the  behaviour 
and  conversation.  The  case  is  the  same  with  many  other 
qualities  of  the  mind,  body,  or  fortune ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, as  well  as  the  double  relations  above  mentioned, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  of  consequence  in  the  production 
of  these  passions. 

A  second  circumstance,  which  is  of  consequence  in  this 
affidr,  is  the  constancy  and  durableness  of  the  object.  What 
is  very  casual  and  inconstant,  beyond  the  common  course 
of  human  afiairs,  gives  little  joy,  and  less  pride.  We  are 
not  much  satisfied  with  the  thing  itself ;  and  are  still  less 
apt  to  feel  any  new  degree  of  self-satisfaction  upon  its  ac- 
count. We  foresee  and  anticipate  its  change ;  which  makes 
us  little  satisfied  with  the  thing  itself:  We  compare  it  to 
ourselves,  whose  existence  is  more  durable ;  by  which 
means  its  inconstancy  appears  still  greater.  It  seems  ridi- 
culous to  make  ourselves  the  object  of  apassion,  on  account 
of  a  quality  or  possession,  which  is  of  so  much  shorter 
duration,  and  attends  us  during  so  small  a  part  of  our  ex- 
istence. 

.  A  third  circumstance,  not  to  be  neglected  is,  that  the 
objects,  in  order  to  produce  pride  or  self-value,  must  be 
peculiar  to  us,  or  at  least  common  to  us  with  a  few  others. 
The  advantages  of  sun-shine,  good  weather,  a  happy  cli- 
mate, &c.  distinguish  us  notfrom  anyof  our  companions, 
and  give  us  no  preference  or  superiority.  The  compari- 
son,  which  we  are  every  moment  apt  to  make,  presents  no 
inference  to  our  advantage ;  and  we  still  remain,  notwith- 
standing these  enjoyments,  on  a  level  with  all  our  friends 
and  lacqoaintance. 

As  health  and  sickness  vary  incessantly  to  all  men  j  and 
there  is  no  one  who  is  solely  or  certainly  fixed  in  either ; 
these  accidental  blessings  and  calamities  are  in  a  manner 
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separated  from  us,  and  are  not  considered  as  a  foundation 
for  vanity  or  humiliation.  But  wherever  a  malady  of  any 
kind  is  so  rooted  in  our  constitution,  that  we  no  longer  en« 
tertain  any  hope  of  recovery,  from  that  moment  it  damps 
our  selfrconceit,  as  is  evident  in  old  men,  whom  nothing 
mortifies  more  than  the  consideration  of  their  age  and  in- 
firmities. They  endeavour,  as  long  as  possible^  to  conceal 
their  blindness  and  deafness,  their  rheums  and  gouts ;  nor 
do  they  ever  avow  them  without  reluctance  and  uneasiness. 
And  though  youbg  men  are  not  ashamed  of  every  head- 
ach  or  cold  which  they  fall  into;  yet  no  topic  is  more 
pr<^r  to  mortify  human  pride,  and  make  us  entertain  a 
mean  opinion  of  bur  nature,  than  this,  that,  we  are  every 
moment  of  our  lives  subject  to  such  infirmities,  lliis 
proves,' that  bodUy  pidn  and  sicknete  are  in  themselves  pro^ 
per  causes  of  humility;  though  the  custom  of  estimating 
every  thing  by  comparison,  more  than  by  its  intrinsic  worth 
and  value,  makes  us  overlook  those  calamities  which  w4 
find  incident  to  every  one,  and  causes  us  to  form  an  idea 
of  our  merit  and  character  independent  of  them. 

We  are  ashamed  of  such  maladies  as  affect  others,  and 
are  either  dangerous  or  disagreeable  .to  them :  Of  the 
epilepsy ;  because  it  gives  a  horror  to  every  one  present : 
Of  the  itch ;  because  it^is  infectious :  Of  the  king's  evil ; 
because  it  often  goes  to  posterity.  Men  always  consider 
the  sentiments  of  others  in  their  judgment  of  themselves. 

A  fourth  circumstance,  which  has  an  influence  on  these 
passions^  is  general  rules  s  by  which  we  form  a  notion  of 
different  ranks  of  men,  suitably  to  the  power  or  riches  of 
which  they  are  possessed ;  and  this  notion  is  not  changed 
by  any  peculiaHtiles  of  theiiealth  or  temper  of  the  persons, 
which  may  deprive  them  of  all  enjoyment  in  their  posses-: 
sions.  Custom  readily  carries  usr  beyond  the  juftt  bounds 
ia  our  passions  as  well  as  in  our  reasoi^^s. 


It  teay  not  be  aiaiss  to  ohteme  oa  this  .aociusaol^  that 
theitiflueiice  of  general  mlsft  and  nrnTKims  oh  AepaanoHS 
voryBnidl  oontribiites  to  facilitate  the  e&cts  af  all-  tha 
pnnciplea  of  inteniai  mecfaanisiDy  whicb  we  beie  «x{daia« 
For  it  aeams  aviileak  that,  if  a  pecsoii  iuU  gEOW%  and  of 
the  same  natuie  with  oiaselYasy  were:  on  a  sodden  traiuh 
ftorted  into  our  worlds  be  would  be  much  embarrasMd 
with  every  object^  and  would  not  readily  deteamine  what 
degree  of  love.oc  hatred,  of  pride  or  huanHty^  oar  of  ai^ 
o&ei'  passion,  should  be  eaudted  fay  it.  The  puBidns  a«e 
oftcan  varied  by  veiy  inf^onsiderifale  principfea^  mad  these 
do  not  always  play  wkh  periiMt  zcgnUrity,.  espeeiatty  oo 
Ae  first  trial.  But  as  onstom  or  practice  has  farou^^  to 
1^1^  all  these  princ^les,  and  has  setded  the juat  lodoe  of 
every  thing  ^  this  laast  oerlainfy  ccn^ibiite  to  the  easy 
poodttction  of  the  passions,  and  guide,  us^  by  means  of  ge» 
Decal  eataMjshed  rules,  in  the  piroportiim  wUc)^  wecfugfat 
t»  dbsisi*ve  vk  pgreferring  one  olgeet  toianodMa. .  This  re* 
astek  may,  peribaps,  serve  to  deviate  dificoities,.  that  may 
arise  concerning  scnie  causes  wlridb  1IW  bei»  ascribe  to  par* 
ticnlar  piMsions,  and  which  may  be  esteemed  too  reined 
to.  operate  so  universally  and  certafady  as  they  are  found 
to  do* 


SECTION  III. 


\. 


L  ill  vanning  over  all  die  cadses  wfcids.pradnee  the 
of  |tride  or  tfaa^  of  faumili^  it  wo|dd  readily  oe^ 
cnr^  that  the  saibe  circunstaiice,  if  tranfeorfftd  &om  onr- 
selves  to  anoths^r  pcnon,  •  wouhl  render  him  the  €jb||cct  of 
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love  or  balred)  esteem  or  cbntempt  The  vtkrtee^  g^m$ 
beauty,  fiuoily,  ricbei,  and  authorify  of  Qth&r%  t)eget  f^ 
voorabie  sentiments  ib  their  behalf;  and  their  yiisey  fally» 
deformity,  poverty  and  meanness,  excite  the  contraj^jen- 
timents.  The  doable  relation  of  impressiona  and  ideas  stiil 
cfierates  on  these  passions  of  lovfe  and  haired  i  as  on  the 
former  of  pride  and  humility.  Whatever  gives  a  separate 
{deaaore  or  pain,  and  is  related  to  another  person,  or  con^ 
nected  with  fainl,  makes  him  the  object  of  onr  affection  or 
idisgust. 

Hence,  too^  iqury  or  conteinpt  tovards  us  is  one  of 
Ae  greatest  sources  of  our  h'atifed ;  siipvices  of  esiteem  (^ 
cur  friendship. 

•  ft.  Soimetimes  a  relation  to  ourselves  exoteft  9>W»c^k^ 
ixmarda  any  person.  But  there  is  ahrays  here  implied  a 
delation  x>f  sentiments,  vdthout  which  the  odiec  rala(i09 
would  have  no  influence  K 

A  person  virho  is  related  to  nSf  or  connected  wUhitfi)^ 
Wood,  by  similitude  of  fortune^  of  adventureS)  profession, 
^r  comtry,  soon  becomes  an  agreeable  companion  tx>M% 
l^ecsitse  we  enter  easily  and.familiarly  kito  hSs  sentimtats 
and  conceptions :  Nothing  is  strange  or  new  to  n^ :  Qiir 
iinagination,  passing  from'  sdf,  which  ia  ever  intuaaiely 
present  to  us,  nsna  smoothly  along  the  relation  or  emmeeh 
^00,  and  conceives  with  a  full  i^pmpatby  the  person  "i^ho 
|s  nearly  related  to  selC    He  renders  himself  immediately 

{acceptably  aikd  is  at  once  on  an  eas^  footlnit  with  US ;  No 
Idiftanoe,  no  reserve  has  ptaoc^  where  the  person  introAu^ 
^^  is  suf^posed  i^  dosely  connected  with  us»;  J 

Relation  has  herq  die  same  mfluence  as  <fustom  or  9/(^ 

*  The  affection  of  parents  to  children  seems  founded  on  an  ongiiial  in- 
stinct.   The  affection  towards  othefifchtions  dqpeudron  tlie  pifadplfes  hete 
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quaintanfce  in  exciting  aflfection,  and  from  like  causes. 
The  ease  and  satbfaction  which,  jn  both  cases,  attend,  our 
intercourse  or  commerce,  is  the  source  of  the  friendship. 

3.  The  passions  of  love  and  hatred  are  always  followed 
by,  or  rather  conjoined  with  benevolence  and  anger.  It  is 
this  conjunction  which  chiefly  distinguishes  these  affections 
from  pride  and  humility.  For  pride  and  humili^  are  pure 
emotions  in  the  soul,  unattended  with  any  desire,  and  not 
immediately  exciting  us  to  action.  But  love  and  hatred 
are  not  complete  within  themselves,  nor  rest  in  that  emo« 
ticm  which  they  produce,  but  carry  the  mind  to  something 
farther.  Love  is  always  followed  by  a  desire  of.  happiness 
to  the  person  beloved,  and  an  aversion  to  .his  misery ;  as 
hatred  produces  a  desire  of  the  misery,  and  an  aversion  to 
the  happiness  of  the  person  hated.  .  These  of^iosite  .der 
sires  seem  to  be  originally  and  primarily  conjoined  with 
the  passions  of  love  and  hatred.  It:.is  a  constitution  of 
nature  of  which  we  can  ^ve  no  farther  explicadon. 

4.  Compassion  frequently  arises  where  there  is  no  pre- 
ceding esteem  or  friendship;  and  compassion  is  an.un^ 
easiness  in  the  sufferings  of  another.  It  seems  to  spring 
from  the  intimate  and  strong  conception  :of  his  sufferings ; 
and  our  imagiiiatioD  proceeds  by  degrees  from  the  lively 
idea  to  tlie  real  feeling  of  another's  misery. 

Malice  and  envy  also  arise  in  the  mind  without  any  pre- 
ceding  hatred  or  injuiy ;  though  their  tendencyJs  exactly 
the  game  with  that  of  anger  and  iU-will.  The  comparison 
Yourselves  with  others  seems  to  be  the  source  of  envy  and 
malice.  The  more  unhappy  another  is,  the  more  hi^py 
do  ipre  ourselves  appear  in  our  conception. 

5.  The  similar  tendency  of  compassion  to  that  of  be- 
nevolence, and  envy  to  anger,  forms  a  very  close  relation 
between  these  two  sets  of  passions,  though  of  a  different  kind 
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from  that  ykhith  Was  itiSitet^d  dn  above.  It  is  not  a  resein- 
blahee  of  ieditig  oi*  sentiment,  but  d  resemblance  of  ten- 
dency 6t  direttidtl.  Its!  eflFbct,  however,  is  the  i^am^,  In 
prodticihg  fiui  ai^^ociatidn  of  passioil^.  domp^^^ion  is  sel-^ 
doni  or  ti(dV6r  felt  Withdnt  some  mixtut^  of  tender tie^  oi* 
fiiendstiip ;  and  envy  is  naturally  accoiiiptoled  With  Htlgel- 
or  iU*will.  To  desire  the  happiness  of  another,  frdUi  what- 
ever motive,  is  a  good  preparative  to  aifection ;  and  to  de- 
light in  another's  misery  almost  unavoidably  begets  aver- 
sion towards  him. 

Even  where  interest  is  the  source  of  our  concern,  it  is 
commonly  attended  with  the  same  consequences.  A  part- 
ner is  a  natural  object  of  friendship ;  a  rival  of  enmity. 

6.  Poverty,  iheafiness,  di&appoihtment, 'pi'odtiee  don- 
tempt  and  dislike :  But  when  these  itiisfottunes  tx^  ytty 
great,  or  are  represented  to  lis  in  very  litrotig  colburs,  they 
excite  cdtnpassioii,  atid  tenderness,  and  friettdship.  HoW 
is  this  contradiction  to  be  accdtthted  foi^  ?  The  poVeHy  ahd 
meatmess  ci  another,  in  their  commoii  tippea^anee,  gives 
us  uneasiness  by  n  species  of  imperfect  sympathy;  and 
this  uneasiness  produces  aversion  ct  dislike,  from  the  te- 
Iseihbiance  of  sentiment  But  When  We  enter  mbrcf  ititi^ 
mately  into  anbthet^s  eohceths,  aiid  Wish  fbr  his  happiness^ 
as  well  as  feel  his  misery,  friendship  at  good-will  arises 
frdm  the  lAmil^r  tendency  Of  the  inclinations. 

A  bmikrtipt,  at  first,  while  the  idea  of  hi&  tfiisfbrtuiies  is 
fresh  and  reicent,  thA  While  comparison  of  His  present  uh- 
h^p^y  sitti^f  ioh  With  his  former  proi^peHty  operates  sti-ong- 
ly  tipdn  u!^  meets  With  compassion  and  friendship.  After 
these  ideas  are  Weakened  ot'  obliterated  by  time,  he  is  in 
dwget  of  compassion  and  cohtempt. 

t.  Hi  resi^liit,  the^e  is  a  miitture  Of  hfliftHity  with  ihees- 
t^m  or  afFectioii :  In  contempt  a  mixture  of  pride. 

VOL.  II.  o 
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The  amorous  passion  is  usually  compounded  of  compla- 
cency in  beauty,  a  bodily  appetite,  and  friendship  or  affec- 
tion. The  close  relation  of  these  sentiments  is  very  obvi- 
ous, as  well  as  their  origin  from  each  other,  by  means  of 
that  relation.  Were  th^re  no  other  phenomenon  to  re- 
concile us  to  the  present  theory,  this  alone,  metbinks,  were 
sufficient. 


SECTION  IV. 


1.  The  present  theory  of  the  passions  depends  entirely  on 
the  double  relations  of  sentiments  .and  ideas,  and  the  mu- 
tual assistance  which  these  relations  lend  to  each  other. 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  illustrate  these  prin- 
ciples  by  some  farther  instances. 

2.  The  virtues,  talents,  accomplishments,  and  possessions 
of  others,  make  us  love  and  esteem  them :  Because  these 
objects  excite  a  pleasing  sensation,  which  is  related  to  love ; 
and  as  they  have  also  a  relation  or  connection  with  the 
person,  this  union  of  ideas  forwards  the  union  of  senti- 
ments according  to  the  foregoing  reasoning. 

But  suppose  that  the  person  whom  we  love  is  also  re- 
lated to  us  by  blood,  country,  or  friendship,  it  is  evident 
that  a  species  of  pride  must  also  be  excited  by  his  accom- 
plishments and  possessions ;  there  being  the  same  double 
relation  which  we  have  all  along  insisted  on.  The  person 
is  related  to  us,  or  there  is  an  easy  transition  of  thought 
from  him  to  us ;  and  the  sentiments  excited  by  his  advan- 
tages and  virtues  are  agreeable,  and  consequently  related 
to  pride.     Accordingly  we  find,  that  people  are  naturally 
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vain  of  the  good  qualities  or  high  fortune  of  their  friends 
and  countrymen.  > 

3.  But  it  is  observable^  that  if  we  reverse  the  order  of  the 
passions,  the  same  effect  does  not  ft41o#.  We  pass  easily 
from  love  and  affection  to  pride  and  vanity;  but  not  from 
the  latter  passions  to  the  former,  though  all  the  relations 
be  the  same.  We  love  not  those  who  are  related  to  us, 
on  account  of  our  own  merit.  What  is  the  reason  of  this 
difference  ?  The  transition  of  the  imagination  to  ourselves, 
from  objects  related  to  us,  is  always  easy;  both  on  account 
of  the  relation,  which  facilitates  the  transition,  and' because 
we  there  pass  from  remoter  objects  to  those  which  are 
contiguous.  But  in  passing  from  ourselves^  to  objects  re- 
lated to  us;  though  the  former  principle  foifwards  the 
transition  of  thought,  yet  the  latter  opposes  it ;  and  conse- 
quently there  is  not  the  same  easy  transfusion  of  passions 
from  pride  to  love  as  from  love  to  pride. 

4.  The  virtues,  services,  and  fortune  of  one  man  inspire 
us  readily  with  esteem  and  affection  for  another  related  to 
him.  The  son  of  our  friend  is  naturally  entitled  to  our 
friendship :  The  kindred  of  a  very  great  man  value  them- 
selves, and  are  valued  by  others,  on  account  of  that  rela- 
tion. The  force  of  the  double  relation  is  here  fully  dis- 
played. 

5.  The  following  are  instances  of  another  kind,  where 
the  operation  of  these  principles  may  still  be  discovered; 
Etfvy  arises  from  a  superiority  in  others ;  but  it  is  obser- 
vable, that  it  is  not  the  great  disproportion  between  us 
which  excites  that  passion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  our  proxi- 
mity. A  great  disproportion  cuts  off  the  relation  of  the 
ideas,  and  either  keeps  us  from  comparing  ourselves  with 
what  is  riemote  from  us,  or  diminishes  the  effitets  of  the 
compariton. 
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A  poet  ifei  hot  9ipt  to  etivy  a  philosopher,  or  a  p<)et  of  a 
di£Perent  kind,  of  a  different  nation,  or  of  a  diffsr^it  *ge* 
All  thes^  diffetences,  if  they  dd  not  prevent^  at  least  Weak- 
en the  compiU'ison,  and  consequently  the  passito. 

This^  too,  h  the  relison  tfhj  all^oli^ecld  appear  ^^eatot 
little^  merely  by  a  comparisim  with  those  of  the  Sjainelspe'* 
cies*  A  mountain  neither  magnifies  dor  ^Uminishes  a  hovsd 
in  oUr  eyes :  But  when  a  Flemish  fund  a  Welsh  horse  are 
seeil  together,  the  one  app^ts  grater  and  ihe  other  )^l> 
than  when  ^ewed  apart 

'  Froiti  the  same  principle  we  may  A€M>unt  for  that  ife- 
mark  of  histinriittis,  that  any  party^  in  a  eivil  war^  or  even 
factious  divisions^  always  choose  to  caU  in  $l  fore^  ^emy 
at  any  hazard,  tatber  than  submit  to  thw  fellow-citilseiisi 
Guicci^din  applies  this  remark  in  the  wars  Ip Italy;  Where 
the  relations  between  thedififerent  stafes  are,  prepay  ipefdi* 
ing,  nothing  butpf  name^  kmguage^  aiid.edntigUity4  Yet 
even  the^e  relationsy  wheti|oiiied  with  superioti^,  by  .ma- 
king the  comparison  more  Satiirdi,  make  it  llkew$tf e  more 
grievous,  and  cause  men  to  leateh  for  sdme  othef  feUpeiriiH 
rity,  which  may  be  attended  with  nd  r^llttidil,  and  by  that 
meaps  may  have  a  less  sensible  influente  on  ibe  imi^pii»- 
tion.  When  we  eannbt  br^ak  the  ai^spciatidn^  t#e  feel  a 
stronger  desire  to  remove  the  superiority.  This  seisms  to 
be  the  reason,  why  travellers,  tb9ugb  commp^y  j|fi|Hstli  of 
their  praise  to  the  Chmese  and  {Tersiaiif;,  take  ^ure  to  d4^ 
preciate  those  neighbouring  ^aticms,  which  iii^y^%Bp4ii^ 
on  a  footing  of  rivalsbip  with  their  native  ^oiintrjft  .  . 
.  6*  The  fine  arts  afford  us  parallel  instances*  Shoi^tlkR 
author  compose  a  treatise,  of  which  one  partfWaJs  sei^idiKi 
$md  profound,  another  light  and  huQK>roifs:|  ^y^ry  .oiN 
would  condemn  so  aUra^ige  a  mixturei  ipid;wpi|klb)iiifie 
him  for  the  neglect  of  all  rules  of  art  and  critju^isi)).    Y«t 
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we  aceuse  not  Prior  bv  joining  his  JIma  and  Schmon  in 
die  saoie  valame ;  thoi^h  that  amiable  poet  has  perfectly 
succeeded  ki  the  gaiety  of  the  one,  as  we)l  as  in  the  melan«> 
eholy  of  the  othen  Even  suppose  the  reader  should  peruse 
these  two  compositions  without  any  interral^  he  would  firal 
UttlQ  or  no  difficulty  in  th^  phaage  of  the  pftssioos.  AVliy  ?; 
but  be.oac»ehe  considers  these  performance!;  as  eiMirely  di£^. 
ferent ;  and  by  that  break  in  the  ideas,  breaks  the  progiesa 
of  the  affisetions,  and  hinders  the  one  from  iaifaienoing  or 
oofityjidicting  the  other. 

An-  hevdie  and  burlesque  design,  united  in  one  picture, 
would  be  mcmstrous,  though  we  place  two  pictureis  of  sp  op^ 
posite  a  character  in  the  same  chamber,  and  even  close 
together,  without  any  scruple. 

7.  It  needs  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  the  easy  tran- 
sition of  the  imagination  should  have  such  an  influence  on 
all  the  passions.  It  is  this  very  circumstance  which  forms 
all  the  relations  and  connections  amongst  objects.  We 
know  BO  real  conneetiim  between  one  idling  and  another. 
We  onfy  know,  that  the  idea  of  one  thipg  is  as^pciated^ 
wkh  that  of  another,  and  that  the  imagination  m^es  an 
easy  transidon  between  ^em.  And  as  the  easy  transiticm 
of  ideas  apd  that  of  sentipients  mutually  assist  ^ach  other ; 
we  B^ght  brfbreha^  expect,  that  this  principle  must  have 
a  BMgkty  iaflttenee  on  all  our  internal  pov^nents  and  af» 
feediona*  All4  estperienee  suilciently  ooufivms  the  theory. 
•  ^9cit^  Betib  Mpeat  all  the  for^geiiig  l^staacea :  Suppose 
that  I  were  travelling  with  a  companion*  through  a  coun- 
try to  which  we  are  both  mtter  strangers ;  it  is  evident 
thai,  tfthe  prospeots  be  beautiiul,  the  roads  agreeaUe,  and 
the  fields  i^ely  cultivated,  this  may  serve  to  put  me  in 
good  humour,  bolh  with  myself  and  fellow-traveller.  But 
as  the  ccmntry  has  no  connection  with  myself  or  &iend,  it 
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ean.Bei^r:bb.  tlie  iiitoediate  cause  either  of  self-Vjalue  or  of 
reigard  to  him:  lApdiheref ore^  if  I. found  not  the. passion, 
on  some  other  object,  which  bears  to  one  of  us  a  closerre*. 
lation,;  JEuy  emotions  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  the 
overflowings  of  an  elevated  or  humane  dispositiooy  than  as. 
an  established  passion. .  But.supposii]^  the  agreeable  pro- 
spect before  us  to.be  surveyed,  either  from  his  country-seat 
or  from  mine ;  this  new  connection  of.  idieas  gives  a  new. 
direction  to  the  sentiment  of  pleasure  derived  .from  the 
prospect,  and  raises  the  emotion  of  I'^gard  or.  vanity  ac-, 
cording^  to  the  hature  of  the  conoectioiu  There  is  not 
here,  methinks,  xwadx.  room  ibr  doiibt  or  difficulty.  . 


SECTION  V. 


1.  It  seems  evident,  that  reason,,  in.  a  strict  sen^e,  .as 
meaning  the  judgment  of  truth  and  falsehood, .  can  never, 
of  itself,  be  any  motive  to  the  will,  and  can.  have  no  influ- 
ence .but  so  far  as  It  touches  some  passioA  or  fiffection..  Ab^. 
sirad 'relations  of  ideas  are. the  object  of  cmriosity,  not.of. 
volition.;  And  matters  qffaetf  where  they  are  neither  good, 
nojr  evil,  where  they  neither  excite  desire  npr.  aversion,  are 
totally  indifferent;  and  whether  knmvn  or,  unknown,  .whe-. 
ther  mistaken  or  rightly  apprehend^  cannpt  be  r^gardjsd 
as  any  motive  to  action.  . 

2.  What  ifi  commonly,  in  a  pK>pular  seiiise,  called,  rieasiNi, . 
and  is  so  much  a*ecommended  in  moral  discourses,,  is  ao- 
thing  but  a  general  and.  a  calm  passion,  .y hich  takes  a  com- 
prehensive and  a  distant  view  of  .its  ofcgecA,  and  actuates  the . 
wiU^  without  exciting  any  sensible  emotion.     A  man,  we 
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say,  is  diligent  in  his  profession  from  reason ;  that  is,  from 
a  calm  desire  of  riches  and  a  fortune.  A  man  adheres  to 
justice  from  reason ;  that  is,  frpm  a  cakn  regard  to  public 
good,  or  to  a  character  with  himself  and  others. 

3.  The  same  objects  which  recommend  themselves  to 
reason  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  are  also  the  objects  of 
what  we  call  passion,  when  they  are  brought  near  to  us, 
and  acquire  some  other  advantages,  either  of  external  si- 
tuation, or  congruity  to  our  internal  temper ;  and  by  that 
means  excite  a  turbulent  and  sensible  emotion.  Evil,  at 
a  great  distance,  is  avoided,  we  say,  from  reason :  Evil, 
near  at  hand,  produces  aversion,  horror,  fear,  and  is  the 
object  of  passion. 

4.  Hie  common  error  of  metaphysicians  has  lain  in  as*' 
cribing  the  direction  of  the  will  entirely  to  one  of  these 
principles,  and  supposing  the  other  to  have  no  influence.- 
Men  often  act  knowingly  against  their  interest :  It  is  not 
therefore  the  view  of  the  greatest  possible  good  which  al- 
ways influences  them.    Men  often  counteract  a  violent  pas- 
sion in  prosecution  of  their  distant  interests  and  designs : 
It  is  not  therefore  the  present  uneasiness  alone  which  de- 
termines them.     In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  both 
these  principles  operate  on  the  will ;'  and  where  they  are 
contrary,  that  either  of  them  prevails,  according  to  the  ge- 
neral character  or  present  disposition  of  the  person.   What 
we  caU:  drengOi  of  mind  implies  the  prevalence  of  the  calm 
passions  above  the  violent ;  though  we  may  easily  observe,* 
that  there  is  no  person  so  constantly  possessed  of  this  vir-. 
tue,  as  never,  on  any  occasion,  to  yield  to  the  solicitation 
of  violent  affection  and  desire.     From  these  variations  of 
temper  proceeds  the  great  difficulty  of  deciding  with  re-, 
gard  to  the  future  actions  and  resolutions  of  men,  where 
there  is  .any  ccmtrariety  of  motives  and  passions. 
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1.  We  sh^  h§T§  &^\mm^t^  gome  of  U)9§(l  pijrcura^s^taiusi^ 
vihkh  T^n4©?  a  pftwion  cglm  qf  viol§iit,  vhiqh  heighten  pr 
4i|nipi§b  liny  «iQP(ipn, 

Jt  is  a  prop^n^  in  h^mm  »amre,  th^t  wy  epaptipn  vbi^h 
att^$  a  pa^giQO  i»  easily  ^oi^yigr^  ipto  it ;  UlPUftl^  in 
tbd?  Wturips  tfcfijf  b$  prigiUftlly  4iff?r^  frWb  ftP^  ^T^ft 
QOntT^ry  to  em^  pfter.  It  is  trftjB,  ig  prfe?  tp  q^pj^($ »  p^r- 
ftpct  uniw  9«api)g9t  p9$»pi|%  w<J  ©ri^e  on^  prq4u<^  A^ 
Qtbf r,  ^i«re  19  rfwftyp  r§qw^  A  dpuW^  TfJ^tWBi  ^^(i^r^r 
ing  to  the  theory  above  delivered.  Buf  vl^fiQ  t|FO  p^^ 
sipp9  japft  (Jreftdy  pr/g^ttfi^d  by  Ib^  §^P^at^  c^us*?,  wd 
^r^  feoib  prf swt  in  tb^  wpdj  t^^  r^iiily  m^Qglf;  nftfl 
^m1» ;  |;hpiigh  they  feaye  fey t  ope  y^l^tion,  ^nd  ^«  ffv^r 
tm^^  without  ai\y.  The  pr^dprnfuant  papsipp  sijVf^lpif^ 
up  tbP  ijifprior,  ^d  w^Yexts  it  ip|;p  \{s^.  The  ^m^ 
whw  OTPe  p^^cited,  (Bwjjly  r(Bceive  (|  ch^pip^  in  theu?  ^^f>f 
tiofli  ^d  H  is  natural  to  m^gm  ii^i  tkif  P^Wg?  wiH 
conuQ  ftpw  Jfee  prevailing  affpctipp.  Th^  co^^^ tipi^  i^ 
in  i^jany  ca«^  qlp^r  betwe^  ^y  ^^o  pa^^qs,  i^ 
between  any  p^sion  and  in^ifffr^we, 

WtwQ  ^  person  is  pnc§  fc^^rtily  in  Ipyf,  ^^  littj^  ^ts 
%n4  l^prig^s  of  his  nufttresSf  t^ie  j<si4pu^ie§  and  quaireiU  to 
vhlPb  M%  9Pnimer<^  i§  pa  ^wtye<?t}  fcp^^Y^F  unpl«Majrt 
they  |?fe  and  y^tfcer  canne(?te4  with  Wgpr  nid  bfttre4 ;  «*, 
y^t  fpnni  »  lA^y  ins^ance/s,  to  giy^  a44itiQnal  forpe  tp 
A^  pr^Yftiling  p#p#n.    Jt  i^  §  fionnnpn  ^tifipe  of  Bplitir 

v^tm  of  fftfit,  of  which  ih§y  inj^d  to  i^fprjgi  lun?^  ^m  tp 

«§it«  hifi  Pttrip^ity,  d^lgy  ^^s  \mg  as  pops^hl^  l^he  s^tipfying 
of  it ;  and  hy  tb»t  in^fti^  reii$§  bl^  ^P^^ly  aii4  uap^tippop 
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tp  tii^  utmo^tt  bfifore  they  give  him  ft  fuU  iP9i|^(  ipto  tb^ 
b^§ipeiSt  Th^7  know  thiit  ihk  wvkQt^ty  wiU  prt^lpit^te 
him  lotp  thd  passipD  whi«b  they  purppie  to  rolfi^  ad4  ^Ul 
n^si^t  the  o\^jfs€X  in  its  ioflu^oe  on  the  vbM*  A  Mdier 
^f imping  to  b»ttlfi  is  oaiiiriiUy  ipspir^  with  owfAge  sa^i 
omg^^ce  wbfip  h«  thinks  on  hi^  fH^qds  m4  %Upw-sol* 

diers,  and  is  struck  with  fear  and  terror  when  he  reflects 

OR  thQ  en^my^    WhftteTfif  m^w  fomtkmt  th^^fpre,  pio- 

Qe^«  firQin  the  ferm^  P&tttf»Uy  iwrfip^g^  th^  apiurag^;  as 
th^  MQ^  ^notion  pro^eedieg  &OTi.|bi  hittur  imgments  th§ 
f$ti?.    H^Qfidi  in  mft?tiAl  di^oipU^^  tb^  mifikrmity  mi 

lustre  of  habit,  the  regularity  ftf  %\ms  iU)d  «9QfiiW9i  vith. 
^  |he  P9IPP  i^d  loiafirty  pf  w^r,  ^lPQ^ra^  PWTielvqs  njid 

QQf  iBj|i§i  I  whilQ  *§  s»pi§  pl^jfif t§  in  iih#  «Qnf»y  §trik«  l^i^ 
ror  into  vst  though  ogre^bW  mi  h^ntifiil  in  (hc9i)«ely§is^ 
Hqp«^  is,  in  itself,  an  9greei^le  p^9ion»  «P)d  aUk4  ^ 
frifiid^hip  ftn4  hei^evol^Qe;  y^t  it  i»  ^bA^  s^nietweg  to 
blow  up  anger*  whw  tbftt  is  th^  pre^pminfint  passion.. 

2.  8ii|<^  passionsy  however  ind^qp^dent,  ^e  nati^r^Uy 
trfm&sed  into  each  other*  if  they  be  both  present  at  the 
same  time;  it  follows,  that  when  good  or  evil  is  plaoedm 
such  a  situation  as  to  cause  any  particular  emotion,  besides 
its  direct  passion  of  desire  or  aversiofi,  this  latter  pasdoi^, 
must  acquire  new  foffce  an4  violence. 

8»  This  often  happens  when  any  pl^ect  excites  contrary 
passiima*  For  it  is  observable,  that  an  opposition  of  paa* 
siops  commonly  causes  a  new  ^notion  in  the  spirits,  and 
produces  xnpxe  disorder  than  the  eoncnrrenoe  of  any  tva 
a&ctions  of  equal  fereiw  This  new  fsmotipn  is  eaaQy  easbf 
.  verted  into  tl)e  predominant  paaalim»  aad*  in  jfpany  v^sisa^ 
ees,  is  pbaerved  to  inaraise  its  videnoe  beyqad  the  pitch 
at  vbteh  it  would  have  arrived*  had  it  met  with  no  ofuposi^ 
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don.  Hence  we  natarally  desire.wbat  is  forbid^  and  often 
take  pleasure  in  performing  actions  merely  because  they 
are  unlawful.  The  notion  c^  duty,  when  opposite  to  the 
passions,  is  not  always  able  to  overcome  them ;  and  when 
it  fails  of  that  e£fect,  is  apt  rather  to  increase  and  irritate 
them,  by  producing  an  opposition  in  our  motives  and  prin- 
ciples. ■ 

4.  The  same  effect  follows,  whether  the  opposition  arise 
from  internal  motives  or  external  obstacles.  The  passion 
commcmly  acquires  new  force  in  both  cases.  The  efforts 
which  the  mind  makes  to  surmount  the  obstacle  excite  the 
spirits,  and  enliv^i  the  passion. 

5.  Uncertainty  has  the  same  effect  as  opposition.  The 
agitation  of  the  thought,  the  quick  turns  which  it  makes 
from  one- view  to  another,  the  variety  of  passions  which 
succeed  each  other,  according  to  the  different  views.:  All 
these  produce  an  emotion  in  the  mind ;  and  this  emotion 
transfuses  itself  into  the  predominant  passion. 

Security,  on  the  contrary,  diminishes  the  passions.  The 
mind,  when  lefl  to  itself^  immediately  languishes;  and  in 
order  to  preserve  its  ardour,  must  be  every  moment  sup- 
ported by  a  new  flow  of  passion.  For  the  same  reason, 
despair,  though  contrary  to  security,  has  a  like  influence. 

6.  Nothing  more  powerfully  excites  any  affection  than 
to  conceal  some  part  of  its  object,  by  throwing  it  into  a 
kind  of  shade,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  shows 
enough  to  prepossess  us  in  favour  of  the  object,  leaves  stUl 
some  work  for  the  imagination.  Besides  that  obscurity  is 
always  attended  with  a  kind  of  uncertainty,  the  effort 
wfaioh  the  fancy  makes  to  complete  the  idea  rouses  the 
spirits,  and  gives  an  additional  force  to  the  passion. 

7.,  As  despair  and  security,  though  contrary,  produce  ' 
the  sapie  efiects ;  so  absence  is  observed  to  have  contrary   ' 
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effects,  and,  in  different  ckcumfitaiices,  either  increases  or 
diminidies  our  afiection*  Rochefoucault  has  veiy  well 
remarked,,  that  absence  destroys  weak  passions,  but  in- 
creases strong;  as  the  wind  extinguishes  a  candle,  but 
blows  up  a  fire.  Long  absence  naturally  weakens  our  idea, 
and  duniniphes  the  p8ssi<»i :  But  where  the  affection  is  so. 
strong  and  lively  as  to  support  itself,  the.uneasmess  arising . 
from  absence  increases  the  passion,  and  gives  it  new  force 
and  .influence. . 

8*  When  the  soul  applies  itself  to  Xhe  performance  of 
any  action,  or  the  conception  of  any  object,  to  which  it  is 
not  accusjtomed,  there  is  a  certain  unpliableness  in  the  fa* 
culties,  and  a  difficulty  of  the  spirits  moving  in  their  new. 
direction*  As  this  difficulty  exdtes  the  spirits,,  it  is  the 
source  of  wonder,  sunrise,  and  of  all  the  emotions  which 
arise  from  novelty,  and  is  m  itself  agreeable,  like  every 
thii^  which  enlivens  the  miodtOi-a  moderate  degree*  But 
thou^  surprise  be  agreeablef  in  itself,  yet,  as  it;  puts  the 
spirits  in  agitation,  it  not  joioly.  augments  our  agreeable  af-. 
fections,  but  also  our  painful,  according  to  the  foregoing 
principle.  Hence  every  thing  that  is  new  is  most  affects 
ing,  and  gives  us  either  more  pleasure  or  pain,  than  what, 
strictly  speaking,  should  naturally  follow  from  it  When 
it  often  returns  upon  us,  the  novtdty  wears  off;  the  pas- 
sions subside ;  the  hurry  of  the  spirits  is  over ;  and  we  sur- 
vey the  object  with  greater  tranquillity. 

9.  The  imagination  and  affections  have  a  close  union 
together.  The  vivacity  of  the  former  gives  force  to  the 
latter.  Hence  the  prospect  of  any  pleasure,  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  affects  us  more  than  any  other  pleasure 
which  we  may  own  superior,  but  of  whose  nature  we  are 
tohoUy  ignorant  Of  the  one  we  can  form  a  particular  and 
determinate  idea :  The  other  we  conceive  under  the  gene- 
ral notion  of  pleasure. 
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Any  satiffa^OB,  whidb  wt  lately  ei^yed,  and  of  wliifih 
the  memory  is  fresh  and  reoent,  operates  on  the  will  with 
more  niolenoe,  tfa^n  another  of  whieh  the  traces  iM^e  deeayp 
ed  an4  ahnost  ohUter^d. 

A  pleasure,  which  is  suitable  to  the  way  of  life  hn  which 
we  are  enaaiied,  excites  more  our  desire  and  appetite  than 

Nothing  is  mqre  capable  of  infiising  any  passiffiL  into 
the  mind  than  eloquence,  by  which  objects  are  repiesentr 
ed  in  the  str<»igest  and  most  lively  polours.  The  bare  opi- 
nion of  another^  i^speojaUy  when  enforced  wit]^  passian, 
will  cause  an  idea  to  have  an  influenee  upon  us,  though 
tkat  idea  mig^t  otf^rwiae  JiaVe  been  entiialy  neflkqted. 

It  is  teiQarkajble,  that  lively  passions  cesnmonly  attend 
a  lively  imaginatien.  In  this  respe^  as  well  as  in  othera, 
t||e  force  of  tlie  pi^on  depends  as  mi|^  on  the  tem^r 
of  the  pen^ipn,  as  on  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  olfect 

What  is  distiml^  either  in  place  or  time,  haf  not  ^qual 
influence  wi^  what  is  n^ur  and  contiguous. 

'  r 

I  pretend  not  to  have  here  exhausted  this  subject*  It  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose,  if  I  have  made  it  appear  that, 
in  die  production  and  conduct  of  the  passions,  there  is  a 
certain  regular  mechanism,  which  is  susceptible  of  as  ac- 
curate a  disquisition,  as  the  laws  of  motion,  optics,  hydro- 
statics, or  any  part  of  natural  philosophy. 
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OP  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  MORALS. 

JDispuTEs  with  men,  pertinaciously  obstinate  in  their  prin- 
ciples, are,  of  all  others,  the  most  irksome;  except,  per- 
haps, those  with  persons  entirely  disingenuous,  who  really 
do  not  believe  the  opinion  they  defend,  but  engage  in  the 
controversy  from  affectation,  from  a  spirit  of  opposition, 
or  from  a  desire  of  showing  wit  and  ingenuity  superior  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  same  blind  adherence  to  their 
own  arguments  is  to  be  expected  in  both ;  the  same  con- 
tempt of  their  antagonists ;  and  the  same  passionate  vehe- 
mence in  enforcing  sophistry  and  falsehood.  And  as  rea- 
soning is  not  the  source  whence  either  disputant  derives 
his  tenets,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  any  logic,  which  speaks 
not  to  the  affections,  will  ever  engage  him  to  embrace  sound- 
er principles. 

lihose  who  have  denied  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions, 
may  be  ranked  among  the  disingenuous  disputants;  nor  is 
it  conceivable,  that  any  human  creature  could  ever  seri- 
ously believe,  that  all  characters  and  actions  were  alike- en- 
titled to  the  affection  and  regard  of  every  one.  The  diffe- 
rence which  nature  has  placed  between  one  man  and  an- 
other, is  so  wide,  and  this  difference  is  still  so  much  farther 
widened  by  education,  example,  and  habit,  that  where  the 
opposite  extremes  come  at  once  under  our  apprehension, 
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there  is  no  scepticisHi  so  scrupulous,  and  scarce  any  assu- 
rance so  determined,  as  absolutely  to  deny  all  distinction 
between  them.  Let  a  man's  insensibility  be  ever  so  great, 
he  must  often  be  touched  with  the  images  of  bight  and 
WRONG ;  and  let  his  prejudices  be  ever  so  obstinate,  he 
must  observe,  that  others  are  susceptible  of  like  impres- 
sions. The  only  way,  therefore,  of  converting  an  anta- 
gonist of  this  kind,  is  to  leave  him  to  himself.  For,  finding 
that  nobody  keeps  up  the  controversy  with  him,  it  is  pro- 
bable he  will,  at  last,  of  himself,  from  mere  weariness,  come 
over  tb  the  side  of  tbmhHth  fiiense  atid  r&lisoii. 

There  has  been  a  controversy  started  Of  late  much  bet- 
ter worth  eMtnitiAtion,  cOilcehiing  the  g^ieral  foundatidh 
of  MoitAls;  whether  they  be  derived  from  R£Asoi!ir  ot  Sroiii 
iSENTiiitfiKT ;  whether  we  attain  the  knowledge  of  theni  by 
a  chain  of  argument  atid  itidtittioti,  or  by  lui  immediate 
feeling  and  fiiier  internal  sense ;  whether,  like  all  sbund 
judgment  of  truth  and  falsehoiid^  they  should  b^  the  saine 
to  every  rational  intelligent  being  i  ot  whether,  like  the 
pei'ceptidn  of  beauty  and  defiirmity,  they  be  founded  en- 
tirely on  th^  {iartictdar  fabfit  iihd  cOftstitutioii  of  the  hu- 
nian  species. 

The  ancient  philOsophehi,  though  they  often  affirm  diat 
virtue  is  nothing  but  conformity  to  reason,  yet,  in  genet*al, 
seetn  to  con^idet  morals  a^  derivinp:  theit  existence  from 
ta^tie  ilnd  s<^t)tii<i^nt.  On  (lie  Other  hand,  our  liloderh  M- 
quirers,  thoti^h  they  ^teo  talk  Much  of  th^  beatity  of  titttie^ 
ittid  defotmitjr  of  vice,  fitl  h&ve  tomiUonly  endeavoiired^o 
accotifit  tor  these  disUnctidns  by  Metaphysical  reasonings^ 
aiid  by  d^tlfctidtis  Stem  the  liioi^t  hbsti'act  prindples  of  the 
tltid^fstiAndm^.  Such  cdtifiision  i^igned  in  these  subjects, 
that  ail  Op^blitiMJ  6f  the  ghetttesf  conseqiience  could  pfe^ 
Vaii  bistW^h  On^  ^ysftem  and  another,  atid  eveti  in  the  p^ts 
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of  ftlmeitt  «ftch  ifldivirfiml  system- j  and  yet  nobody,  till  very 
Intelyj  "n^as  er^  seMible  of  it  The  eieg^t  Lord  Shafte$- 
briry,  #ho  first  piVt  oecasion  to  remark  this  distinction, 
iumI  ^ho,  hi  general,  ^fcdhered  to  the  principles  of  the  ail- 
dients,  is  not,  himself,  entirely  free  from  the  same  confu- 
si^ii. 

It  Hmst  be  aekndwiedged,  that  both  sides  of  the  (}uestrOA 
are  susceptible  of  specious  arguments.  Moral  distinctioils, 
it  may  be  sdd,  are  discernible  by  pure  reawn :  Else,  wh^ce 
the  many  disputes  that  reign  m  common  life,  as  well  as  in 
philosophy,  with  regard  to  this  subject ;  the  long  chain  of 
prod^  often  produced  on  both  sides,  the  example  cited,  the 
aitrthorittes  appealed  to,  the  analogies  employed,  the  fiil- 
ladies  detected,  the  infisrences  drawn,  and  the  several  con- 
ehtsions'  adjusted  to  f heir  proper  principles  ?  Truth  is  dis- 
putable ;  not  taste :  What  exists  in  the  nature  of  things 
IS  the  sitandard  of  our  judgment :  what  each  man  feels 
within  himself  is  the  standard  of  sentiment.  Propositions 
in  georiaetry  may  be  proved,  systems  in  physics  may  be  con- 
troverted; but  Ae  harmony  of  verse,  the  tenderness  of  pas- 
sidiij  <he  briHiancy  of  wit,  must  give  immediate  pleasure. 
No  man  reasons  concerning  another*s  beauty ;  but  fre- 
quently eoncernmg  the  justice  or  injustice  of  his  actions. 
In  every  criminal  trial,  the  first  object  of  the  prisoner  i«  to 
disprove  the  facts  alleged,  and  deny  the  actions  imputed  to 
hkot:  The  second,  to  prove  that,  even  if  these  actions  wefe 
red,  they  sfiight  be  justified  as  innocent  and  lawful.  It  is 
confesse^y  by  deductions  of  the  understanding,  that  the 
first  point  is  ascertained  :  How  can  we  suppose  that  af  £& 
ferent  faculty  of  the  mind  is  employed  in  fixity  the  other  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  would  resolve  all  moral 
determinations  into  senHment,  may  endeavour  to  show,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  reason  ever  to  draw  conclusions  of  this 
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nature.  To  virtue,  say  they,  it  belongs  to  be  amiable^  and 
vice  odious.  This  forms  their  very  nature  or  essence.  But 
can  reason  or  argumentation  distribute  these  different  epi- 
thets to  any  subjects,  and  pronounce  beforehand,  that  this 
must  produce  love,  and  that  hatred  ?  Or  what  other  rea^ 
son  can  we  ever  assign  for  these  affections,  but  the  origi- 
nal fabric  and  formationof  the  human  mind,  which  is  na- 
turally adapted  to  receive  them  ? 

The  end  of  all  moral  speculations  is  to  teach  us  our  du- 
ty ;  and,  by  proper  representations  of  the  deformity  of  vice 
and  beauty  of  virtue,  beget  correspondent  habits^  and  en- 
gage  us  to  avoid  the  one,  and  embrace  the  other.  But  is 
this  ever  to  b^  expected  from  inferences  and  conclusions 
of  the  understanding,  which  of  themselves  have  no  hold  of 
the  affections,  or  set  in  motion  the  active  powers  of  men  ? 
They  discover  truths :'  But  where  the  truths^  which  they 
discover  are  indifferent,  and  beget  no  desire  or  aversion, 
they  can  have  no  influence  on  conduct  and  behaviour. 
What  is  honourable,  what  is  fair,  what  is  becoming,  what 
is  noble,  what  is  generous,  takes  possession  of  the  heart, 
and  anitnates  us  to  embrace  and  maintain  it.  What  is  intel- 
ligible, what  is  evident,  what  is  probable,  what  is  true,  pro- 
cures only  the  cool  assent  of  the  understanding;  and  grati- 
fying a  speculative  curiosity,  puts  an  end  to  our  researches. 

Extinguish  all  the  warm  feeling  and  prepossessions  in 
favour  of  virtue,  and  all  disgust  or  aversion  to  vice ;  ren- 
der men  totally  indifferent  towards  these  distinctions ;  and 
morality  is  no  longer  a  practical  study,  nor  has  any  ten- 
dency to  regulate  our  lives  and  actions. 

These  arguments  on  each  side  (and  many  more  might  be 
produced)  are  so  plausible,  that  I  am  apt  to  suspect  they 
may,  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  be  solid  and  satisfactory, 
and  that  reason  and  sentiment  concur  in  almost  all  moral  de- 
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terminations  and  conclusions.  The  final  sentence,  it  is  pro- 
bable, which  pronounces  characters  and  actions  amiable,  or 
odious,  praiseworthy  or  blameable ;  that  which  stamps  on 
them  the  mark  of  honour  or  infamy,  approbation  or  cen- 
sure ;  that  which  renders  morality  an  active  principle,  and 
constitutes  virtue  our  happiness,  and  vice  our  misery :  Itis 
probable,  I  say^  that  this  final  sentence  depends  on  some 
internal  sense  or  feeling,  which  nature  has  made  universal 
in  the  whole  species.  For  what  else  can  have  an  infiuence 
<rf*  this  nature  ?  But  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  such  a 
sentiment,  and  give  a  proper  discernment  of  its  object,  it  is 
often  necessary,  we  find,  that  much  reasoning  should  pre- 
cede, that  nice  distinctions  be  made,  justconclusionsdrawn, 
distant  comparisons  formed,  complicated  relations  exa- 
mined, and  general  facts  fixed  and  ascertained.  Some  spe-^ 
cies  of  beauty,  especially  the  natural  kinds,  on  their  first 
appearance,  command  our  afiection  and  approbation ;  and 
where  they  fail  of  this  effect,  it  is  impossible  for  any  rea^ 
soning  to  redress  their  influence,  or  adapt  them  better  to 
our  taste  and  sentiment.  But  in  many  orders  of  beauty, 
particularly  those  of  the  finer  arts,  it  is  requisite  to  employ 
much  reasoning,  in  order  to  feel  the  proper  sentiment; 
and  a  false  relish  may  frequently  be  corrected  by  argument 
and  reflection.  There  are  just  grounds  to  conclude  that 
moral  beauty  partakes  much  of  this  latter  species,  and  de- 
mands the  assistance  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  in  order 
to  give  it  a  suitable  influence  on  the  human  mind. 

But  though  this  question,  concerning  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  morals,  be  curious  and  important,  it  is  needless  for 
us,  at  present,  to  employ  farther  care  in  our  researches 
concerning  it  For  if  we  can  be  so  happy,  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry,  as  to  discover  the  true  origin  of  morals,  it 
will  then  easily  appear  how  far  either  sentiment  or  reason 
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enters  iiito  all  determinations  of  this  nature  *.  In  ^dei^ 
tp  attain  tbia  purpose,  we  shall  endeavour  to  foUaw^  a' very 
atmpte  snntbod :  We  shall  analjRz^  tlhiat  consplicfitioii  of 
ni^ttal  qiifdifttfiary  which  fisnn  what,  in  common  life^  ^^  call 
FsRSiOITAS^  Mj:iti9 : .  We  shflll  oonsidtt?  every  attiibute  idf 
^e  jnind,  which  resrders  a  man  an  object  either  of  «sUfMf 
and  affi^ctibn,  or  of  hatred  and  ooiitempt ;  eireiry  &abit  ^ 
sentiment  6x  ikcitlty,  which,  if  ascribed  to  any  pers0n,Hii-* 
plies  eithec  praise  or  blame,  and  may  enAer  inte»  aiiy  ptek^ 
gyftic  or  sfeitire  of  his  character  and  manners.  Tke  goicii? 
sensibility  which,  on  this  head,  is  so^miYer^al  amoi^  Inan^ 
kind,  gives  a  philosopher  sufficient  assurance,  that  kd  can 
never  be  considerably  miatak^ni  in  framing  the  catalogue, 
or  incur  any  danger  of  misplacing  the  objects  of  his  <$on^ 
templation :  He  needs  only  enter  into  his  own  breast  for 
a  moment,  and  consider  whether  or  not  be  drh^u)d  desHre- 
to  have  this  or  that  quality  ascribed  to  hiss,  andw^e^KT 
such  or  such  an  imputation  would  proceed  froip  a  friend 
or  an  enemy.  The  v^y  nature  of  language  guides  m  al- 
most infallibly  in  forming  a  judgment  of  Ais  nafiure ;  and 
as  every  tongue  possesses  one  set  ^  words^  which  are  fa* 
l^en  in  a  good  sense,  and  another  in  the  opposite  the  least 
acquaintanoe  with  the  idiom  sufilces^  wilhood  My  reason^ 
ing,  to  direct  us  in  collecting  and  arranging  the  estimable* 
or  biktm^able  queUttes  of  men.  The  only  otijeot  of  rea- 
soning is  .toi  discover  the  circumstances  on  bofb  sides, 
which  are  common^  to  these  qualities ;  to  observe  that  par* 
ticular  in  which  the  estimable  qoalities  agree  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  blaaneable  on  the  o^tfer ;  and  thence  to 
reach,  the  foundatiosi  of  ethics,  and  find  those  iiiiiv^t*sal- 
parinciples,  from  which  all  censure  or  df^probation  i»  ul€i* 

See  Appendix  K  .         >         ' 
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mately  derived.  As  this  is  a  question  of  fact,  not  of  ab- 
stract science,  we  can  only  expect  success  by  following  the 
experimental  methdd,  and  deducing^eneral  maxims  from 
a  comparison  of  particular  instances.  The  other  scienti- 
fical  method,  where  a  general  abstract  principle  is  first 
established,  and  is  afterwards  branched  out  into  a  variety 
of  inferences  and  conclusions,  may  be  more  perfect  in  it- 
self, but  suits  less  the  ixtfipef  fection  of  human  nature,  and 
is  a  common  source  of  illusion  and  mistake,  in  this  as  well 
as  in  other  subjects.  Men  are  now  cured  of  their  passion 
for  hjrpotheses  and  systems  in  natural  philosophy,  and 
will  hearken  to  no  argutnetits  Ibilt  those  which  are  derived 
from  experience.  It  is  full  time  they  should  attempt  a  like 
reformattoti  in  all  moral  dii^qtoishioDs ;  and  inject  evef y 
syiMa  df  ^lilies,  h(yWeT«r  mibtile  or  ingemoo^,  whidh  is 
not  featid«d  on  fact  atid  observation. 

>We^ball  be^n  owt  inqidry  on  this  head  by  t)ie  eoni^ 
dcrati<m  of  the  soeial  virtues,  Bt^nevolenoe  And  3u6tick\ 
The  explication  of  them  will  probably  gitt  \x^  an  ojpc^ngy 
by  i»feiieli  the  oth^fs  may  be  aceottnted  ftnL 
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OF  BENEVOLSNCE. 


PART  I. 

« 

It  may  be  esteemed,  perhaps,  a  superfluous  task  tp  prove 
.  that  the  benevolent  or  softer  affections  are  sstimable  ; 
and,  wherever  they  appear,  engage  the  approbation  and 
^ood-wiU  of  mankind.  The  epithets,  sociabk,  ffood-nc^ 
lured,  hunumej  mercifkl,  grat^fid,  friendlyi  generous,  bm^ 
Jicent,  or  their  equivalents,  are  known  in  all  languages,  and 
universally  express  the  highest  merit  which  hil^man  nature 
is  capable  of  attaining.  Where  these  amiable  qualities  are 
attended  with  birth  and  power,  and  eminent  abilities,  and 
dbplay  themselves  in  the  good  government  or  useful  in- 
struction of  mankind,  they  seem  even  to  raise  the  posses** 
sors  of  them  above  the  rank  of  human  nature,  and  make 
them  approach,  in  some  measure,  to  the  divine.  Exalted 
capacity,  undaunted  courage,  prosperous  success ;  these 
may  only  expose  a  hero  or  politician  to  the  envy  and  ill- 
will  of  the  public :  But  as  soon  as  the  praises  are  added 
of  humane  and  beneficent ;  when  instances  are  displayed 
of  lenity,  tenderness,  or  friendship ;  envy  itself  is  silent, 
or  joins  the  general  voice  of  approbation  and  applause. 
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When  Pelicles,  the  great  Athenian  statesman  and  ge- 
neral, was  on  his  deathbed,  his  surrounding  friends,  deem- 
ing him  now  insensible,  began  to  indulge  their  sorrow  for 
their  expiring  patron,  by  enumerating  his  great  qualities 
and  successes,  his  conquests,  and  victories,  the  unusual 
length  of  his  administration,  and  his  nine  trophies  erected 
over  the  enemies  of  the  republic.  You  /orgetj  cries  the 
dying  hero,  who  had  heard  all ;  you,  forget  the  most  emi" 
nerd  of  my  praises^  while  you  dwell  so  much  on  those  vulgar 
advantages  in  which  fortune  had  a  principal  share.  You 
have  not  observed  that  no  citizen  has  ever  yet  worn  mourning 
onmff  account**  .  * 

.  In  men  of  more  ordinary  talents  and  capacity,  the  social 
^  virtues  become,  if  possible,  still  more  essentially  requisite ; 
there  being  nothing  eminent,  in  that  case,  to  compensate 
for  the  want  of  them,  or  preserve  the  person  from  our  se- 
verest hatred,  as  well  as  contempt.  A  high  ambition,  an 
elevated  courage,  is  apt,  says  Cicero,  in  less  perfect  cha- 
racters, to  degenerate  into  a  turbulent  ferocity.  The  more 
social  and  softer  virtues  are  there  chiefly  to  be  regarded. 
These  are  always  good  and  amiable  ^. 

The  principal  advantage  which  Juvenal  discovers  in  the 
extensive  capacity  of  the  human  species,  is,  that  it  renders 
our  benevolence  abo  more  extensive,  and  gives  us  larger 
opportunities  of  spreading  our  kindly  influence  than  wh^t 
are  indulged  to  the  inferior  creation^.  1%  must,  indeed,, 
be  confessed,  that  by  doing  good  only,  can  a  man  truly  ear 
joy  the  advantages  of  being  emin^t. .  His  exacted  station, 
of  itself,  but  the  more  exposes  him  to  danger  and  teinpe$t*  - 
His  sole  prerogative  is  to  afford  shelter  to  inferiors,  wh# 
repose  themselves  under  his  cover  and  protection. 

«  Flut.  in  Peride.  »  cic  de  Offidii/  lib.  1. 

•  Sftt.  XT.  139.  et  teq. 
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Bpt  I  forget  that  it  is  m^  my  present  business  to  re- 
commend g^n^rpsitjr  and  benevolence,  or  ta  paint,  in  their 
tr^e  colours,  all  the  genuine  charms  of  the  social  virtues. 
TJm^,  indeed,  sufficiently  engage  every  heart,  on  the  first 
apprehension  of  them ;  w4  it  is  difficult  to  abstain  from 
som^  sally  of  j^negyriCf  as  (^ten  as  they  occur  in  dis* 
coi^rse  pr  reasoning.  But  our  object  here  being  more  the 
speculative  than  the  practical  part  of  morals,  it  will  suffice 
tp  r^p^ark  (whai  will  readily,  I  believe,  be  allowed,)  that 
no  qualities  are  more  entitled  to  tbe  general  good-will  and 
apprpbi^on  of  mankind  than  beneficence  and  humanity, 
friendship  and  gratitude,  natural  affection  and  pqblic 
spirit,  or  whatever  proceeds  from  a  tender  sympathy  with 
otheri^,  (ynd  a  generous  concern  fiir  our  Idi^  and  species. 
These,  wherever  they  appear,  seem  to  transfuse  them- 
selves, in  a  planner,  into  each  behol4fif9  and  to  callfi^rth, 
in  their  own  behalf,  the  same  favourable  an^  affedtionate 
sentjm^nts  which  tb^y  exert  on  all  aroupd* 


mmmmrimm^^^m^^m 


PART  II. 


Ws  i3^y  observe,  that  in  dis|^aying  the  praises  oP  any 
humane,  beneficent  man,  there  is  one  circumstance  which 
never  fails  to  be  amply  insisted  on,  namely,'  the  happiness 
and  ii^Uisfaction  derived  to  society  from  hisf  intercourse  and 
good  offices^  To  his  parents,  we  are  apt  to  say,  he  en- 
dear4  himself  by  his  pious  attachment  and  duteous  care, 
stffi  more  than  by  the  c^mnecttdns  of  nature.  Hischildreir 
never  fed  his- authority,  but  when  emfrfioyed  for  their  ad-* 
vantage,  With  hw>  t|i§  ties  of  love  are  cpqaoUd^ted  by 
beneficence  and  friendship.     The  ties  of  friendship  ap- 
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proach,  in  a  fond  observaace  of  au;h  obliging  office,  to 
^ose  of  love  and  inclination.  His  domeslies  and  depen* 
dents  bare  in  him  a  sure  resource,  and  no  longer  dir^od 
the  power  of  fortune,  but  so  far  as  she  ex^cises  it  over 
hiffl.  From  him  the  hungry  receive  food,  the  naked 
clothiBg,  the  ignorant  and  slothful  {skill  and  industry. 
Like  the  sun,  an  inferior  minister  of  Providence,  heeheers, 
invigorates  and  sustains  the  surrounding  world. 

If  confined  to  private  life,  the  sph^e  of  his  activity  is 
narrower ;  but  his  influence  is  all  benign  and  gentle.  If 
exalted  into  a  higher  atfition,  mankind  and  posterity  reap 
the  fruit  of  his  lidK)i|rs. 

As  these  fopic;f  d[  prajse  never  fail  to  be  employed,  and 
with  success,  where  we  would  inspire  esteem  for  any  one ; 
msy  it  not  thence  be  concluded,  that  the  Urritirr  result- 
ing from  the  .sodal  virtues,  fc^rms,  at  least,  a  p€trt  of  their 
merit,  and  is  one  ^(ource  of  l^at  approbation  and  regard 
SO"  t^uversally  paid  to  them  ? 

Whei)  we  recommend  even  an  animal  or  a  plant  as  use' 
J\d  and  heni^daly  we  give  it  an  applause  and  recommenda* 
tion  sidled  to  its  nature.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  reflec* ' 
tion  on  the  baneful  influence  of  any  of  these  inferior  beings 
always  inspires  us  with  the  sentiment  of  aversion.  The 
eye  is  pleased  with  the  {Hrospect  of  corn-*fields  and  loaded 
vineyards  ;  horses  grazing,  and  flocks  pasturing :  But  flies 
the  view  of  briers  and  brambles,  afFording  shelter  to 
wolves  and  serpents. 

,  A  iiiachine,  a  piece  of  Airniture,  a  vestment,  a  house 
wdt  contPiftdd  folf.  use  and  ccmvemeney,  is  so  far  beautiflil, 
and  iiE^>€»dftMM^lat6d  ^h  pleasiii^e  andapprobaiibn.  Ah 
experienced  eye  is  here  sensible  to  many  excellencies  which 
escape  pei^ns  ignorant  and  uninstructed. 

Can  any  thing  stronger  be  said  in  praise  of  a  profession. 
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such  as  merchandise  or  manufacture,  than  to  observe  the 
advantages  which  it  procures  to  society?  And  is  not  a 
monk  and  inquisitor  enraged  when  we  treat  his  order  as 
useless  or  pernicious  to  mankind  ? 

The  historian  exults  in  displaying  the  benefit  arising 
from  his  labours.  The  writer  of  romance  alleviates  or  de- 
nies tlie  bad  consequences  ascribed  to  his  manner  of  com- 
position. 

In  general,  what  praise  is  implied  in  the  simple  epithet 
useful!  What  reproach  in  the  contrary ! 

Your  gods,  says  Cicero  \  in  opposition  to  the  Epicu- 
reans, cannot  justly  claim  any  worship  or  adoration  with 
whatever  imaginary  perfections  you  may  suppose  them 
endowed.  They  are  totally  useless  and  inactive.  Even 
the  Egyptians,  whom  you  so  much  ridicule,  never  conse- 
crated any  animal  but  on  account  of  its  utility. 

The  sceptics  assert  ^,  though  absurdly,  that  the  origin 
of  all  religious  worship  was  derived .  from  the  utility  <^ 
inanimate  objects,  as  the  sun  and  moon  to  the  support  and 
well-being  of  mankind.  This  is  also  the  common  reason 
assigned  by  historians  for  the  deification  of  eminent  he- 
roes and  legislators  ^. 

To  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field,  to  beget  children ; 
meritorious  acts,  according  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 

In  all  determinations  of  morality,  this  circumstance  of 
pilblic  utility  is  ever  principally  in  view;  and  wherever 
disputes  arise,  either  in  philosophy  or  common  life,  con- 
cerning the  bounds  of  duty,  the  question  cannot^  by  any 
means,  be  decided  with  greater  certainty,  than  by  ascer- 
taining, on  any  side,  the  true  inter^ests  c^  mankind.     If 

•  De  Nat  Deor.  lib.  i.  >  Sext.  Emp.  advenus  Math.  lib.  Tiii* 

*  Diod,  Sic.  pasMm.   . 
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any  false  opinion,  embraced  froiti  appearances,  has  been 
found  to  prevail ;  as  soon  Its  farther  experience  and  sound<^ 
.er  reasmiing  have  given  us  juster  notions  of  humAn  afiairs, 
we  retract  our  first  sentiment,  and' adjust  an^w  the  boun- 
.  daries  of  moral  good  and  evil. 

Giving  alms  to  common  beggars  is  naturally  praised ; 
because  it  seems  to  carry  relief  to  the  distressed  and  audi- 
gent:  But  when  we  observe  the  encourajgement  thence 
arising  to  idleness  and  debauchery,  we  regard  that  species 
of  charity  rather  as  a  weakness  than  a  virtue. 

Tf^rUmdeidef  or  tbe  assassination  of  usurpers  and  op- 
pressive princes,  was  highly  extolled  in  ancient  times ;  be- 
.cause  it  both  freed  mankind  from  many  of  these  monsters, 
and  seemed  to  keep  the  others  in  &we  whom  the  sword  or 
poinard  ootdd:  not  reach.  But  history  and  experieaace 
liaving  since  convinced  us,  that  this  practice  increases  the 
jealousy  and  cruelty  of  princes,  a  Timol£OK  and  a  Brutus, 
though  treated  with  indulgence  on-  account  of  the  prcju* 
dio6s  of  their  times,  are  now  con^dered  as  very  improper 
models  for  imitation. 

Liberality  in  princes  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  benefi- 
cence :  But  when  it  occurs,  that  the  homely  bread  of  the 
honest  and  industrious  is  often  thereby  converted  into  de- 
lidous  cates  for  the  idle  and  the  prodigal,  we  soon  retract 
our  heedless  praises.  The  regrets  of  a  prince,  for  having 
lost  a  day,  were  noble  and  generous;  but  had  he  intend- 
ed to^have  spent  it -in  acts  of  generosity  to  his  greedy 
courtiers,'it  was  better  lost  than  misemployed  after  that 
manner. 

Luxury,  or  a  refinement  on  the  pleasures  and  conve- 
niences of  life,  had  long  been  supposed  the  source  of  every 
corruption  in  government,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  fac- 
tion, sedition,  civil  wars,  and  the  total  loss  of  liberty.     It 
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was  ther^or^  universally  regarded  as  a  vice)  and  was .  an 
object  of  declamation  to  all  satirists  and  severe  inoralists. 
Tliose  who  prove)  or  attempt  to  prove,  that  such  refine- 
ments rather  tend  to  the  increase  of  industry^  civilky,  and 
arts,  regulate  anew  our  moT<A  as  well  as  peliHceU  senti^ 
)nents,  and  represent,  as  laudable  or  innocent,  what  had 
formerly  been  regarded  as  pernicious  and  yameable. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  undeniable,  fAcrf  nothing 
can  bestow  more  merit  on  any  human  creature  Ihati  the 
sentiment  of  benevolence  in  an  eminent  degree ;.  and  tbett 
nparf^  at  least,  of  its  merit,  arises  from  its  tendency  to 
promote  the  interests  of  our  species,  and  bestow  happit> 
ness  on  human  society.  We  carry  our  view  into  the  sa<- 
Itttary  consequences  of  such  a  character  and  disposition^ 
and  whatever  has  so  benign  an  influence^  and  forwards  so 
dejsirable  an  end,  is.  beheld  with  complacency  and  plea^ 
sure*  The  social  virtues  are  never  regarded  W)^QUt  theic 
b^Eiefldal  tendencies,  nor  viewed  as  barren  and  unfraitfedb 
The  happiness  of  mankind,  the  order  of  society^  the  haT'* 
mony  of  families,  the  mutual  support  of  friends^  are  A- 
ways  considered  as  the  result  of  the  gentle  dominion  over 
the  breasts  of.  men. 

How  considerable  a  pari  of  their  merit  we  ought  to  as^ 
cribe  to  their  utility,  will  better  appear  from  future  disqui- 
sitions ' ;  as  well  as  the  reason  v4iy  this  circumstance  has 
sudi  a  command  over  our  esteem  and  approbation  **.- 

»  Sept.  m.  and  IV.  *  Sect.  V. 
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OF  JUSTICE. 


PART  I. 

Jl  hat  Justice  is  useful  to  society,  and  consequently  that 
pcfrt  of  its  merit,  at  leasts  must  arise  from  tbut  consideta- 
tion,  it  woul4  be  a  superfluous  undertaking  to  prove. 
That  public  utility  is  the  sole  origin  of  Justice,  and  that 
reScictionfif  on  the  beneficial  consequences  of  this  virtue  are 
the  4<oJs  foundation  of  its  merit;  this  proposition,  being 
more  curious  and  important,  will  better  deserve  our  ex-* 
aminatioi^  and  in^ry. 

IfOl  us  suppose,  that  nature  has  bestowed  on  the  human 
race  sUcib  profuse  abundance  of  a3l  eostemal  convenience^, 
thai:,  without  aKy  uncertainty  jtB  tke  event,  without  any 
care  or  industry  on  our  part,  every  individual  Gxkis  him- 
self fuUy  provided  with  whatevetr  his^  most  voracious  appc^- 
tttes  can  want»  or  luxurious  imagination  wi&h  or  desire. 
His  natural  beauty,  we  shall  suppose,  surpasses  all  acquis 
red  ornaments :  The  perpetual  clemency  of  the  seasons 
renders  useless  all  clothes  or  covering :  The  raw  herbage 
affords  him  die  most  delicious  fare;  the  clear  fountain. 


~1 
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the  richest  beverage.  No  hiborious  occupation  required : 
No  tillage :  No  navigation.  Music,  poetry,  and  contem- 
plation, form  his  sole  business :  Conversation,  mirth,  and 
friendship,  his  sole  amusement. 

It  seems  evident,  that,  in  such  a  happy  state,  every  other 
social  virtue  would  flourish,  and  receive  tenfold  increase ; 
but  the  cautious,  jealous  virtue  of  justice  would  never  once 
have  been  dreamed  of.  For  what  purpose  make  a  parti- 
tion of  goods,  where  every  one  has  already  more  than 
enough  ?  Why  give  lisfe  to  property,  where  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  injury  ?  Why  call  this  object  mme,  when, 
upon  the  seizing  of  it  by  another,  I  need  but  stretch  out 
my  hand  to  possess  myself  of  what  is  equally  valuable  ? 
Justice,  in  that  case,  being  totally  Useless,  would  be  an 
idle  ceremonial,  and  could  never  possibly  have  place  in 
the  catalogue  of  virtues. 

We  see,  even  in  the  present  necessitous  condition  of 
mankind,  that,  wherever  any  bene£t  is  bestowed  by  nature 
in  an  unlimited  abundance,  we  leave  it  always  in  common 
among  the  whole  human  race,  and  make  no  subdivisions 
of  right  and  property.  Water  and  air,  though  the  most 
necessary  of  all  objects,  are  not  challenged  as  the  property 
of  individuals ;  nor  can  any  man  commit  injustice  by  the 
most  lavish  use  and  enjoyment  of  these  blessings.  In  fer- 
tile extensive  countries,  with  few  inhabitants,  land  is  re- 
garded on  the  same  footing.  And  no  topic  is  so  much  in- 
sisted on  by  those  who  defend  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  as 
the  unexhausted  use  of  them  in  navigation.  Were  the 
advantages  procured  by  navigation  as  inexhaustible,  these 
reasoners  had  never  had  any  adversaries  to  refute ;  nor 
had  any  claims  ever  been  advanced  of  a  separate,  exclu<^ 
sive  dominion  over  the  ocean. 

It  may  happen,  in  some  countries,  at  some  periods,  that 
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there  be  established, a. property  in  water,  none  in  knd  * ; 
if  the  latter  be  in  greater  abundance. than  can  be  used  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  former  be  found  with  difficulty, 
in  very  small  quantities* 

Again :  Suppose,  that  though  the  necessities  of  the  hu- 
man race  continue  the  same  as  at  present,  yet  the  mind  is 
so  enlarged,  and  so  replete  with  friendship  and  generosity, 
that  every  man  has  the  utmost  tenderness  for  eyery  man, 
and  feels  no  more  concern  for  his  own  interest  than  for 
that  of  his  fellows :  It  seems  evident,  that  the  Use  of  Jus* 
tice  would,  in  this  case,  be  suspended  by  such  an  extent 
sive  benevolence,  nor  would  the  divisions  and  barriers  of 
property  and  obligation  have  ever  been  thought  of.  Why 
should  I  bind  another,  by  a  deed  or  promise,  to  do  me 
any  good  office,  when  I  know  that  he  is  already  prompted, 
by  the  strongest  inclination,  to  seek  my  happiness,  and 
would,  of  himself,  perform  the  desired  service;  except 
the  hurt  he  thereby  receives  be  greater  than  the  benefit 
accruing  to  me  :  In  which  case  he  knows  that,  from  my 
innate  humanity  and  friendship,  I  should  be  the  first  to 
oppose  myself  to  his  imprudent  generosity.  Why  raise 
landmarks  between  my  neighbour's  field  and  mine,  when 
my  heart  has  made  no  division  between  our  interests ;  but 
shares  all  his  joys  and  sorrows  widi  the  same  force  and 
vivacity  as  if  originally  my  own  ?  Every  man,  upon  this 
supposition,  being  a  second  self  to  another,  would  trust 
all  his  interests  to  the  discretion  of  every  man ;  without 
jealousy,  without  partition,  without  distinction.  And  the 
whole  human  race  would  form  only  one  family ;  where 
all  would  lie  in  common,  and  be  used  freely,  without  re» 
gard  to  property ;  but  cautiously  too,  with  as  entire  re* 

*  Genesis,  chap.  xiii.  and  xxi. 
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gatd  to  the  necefisities  of  eaeh  individual,  as  if  cmr  own 
inteorests  were  most  intiiiftately  tantemtd. 

In  the  present  dispositicoi  6t  the  faiimain  heart,  it  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  complete  h<»taneesr  of  such  efr- 
larged  affeetims;  but  still  we  maf  ebserre,  that  Che  case 
of  finnilies  apprdadies  towards  if ;  and  the  sttotiger  the 
mutual  benefvolence  is  amaiig  the  individtrals,  th^  nearer 
it  appiaacbes ;  tSl  all  distinct  km  ef  pro^rlrf  be,  in  a  greilt 
meaaure,  lost  fmd  eonfoitnded'  among  them.  Between 
mariried  pet  sons,  the  cement  of  frteUfdship  is  by  the  hwii 
supposed  so  strongf  aid  to  abaBsb  tfU  division  of  possessions, 
and  has  often,  in  reality,  the  force  ascribed  fo  it  And  it 
is  otftservaUe,  tfaat^  during  the  ardonr  of  new  eii&usiasms^ 
when  every  principle  is  inilained  into  exttavaganee,  tlie 
community  of  goods  ha&  frequently  been  attempted ;  aird 
nothing  but  experience  of  its  inconfreniences^  from  the  re^ 
turning  or  disguised  seMshness  of  menj  could  make  fhe 
imprudent  fafiiatici^  adopt  anew  the  ideas  of  justice  and  of 
separate  property.  So  true  is  it  that  this  virtue  derives 
its  existence  entirely  from  its  necessary  use  to  the  inter- 
course and  social  state  of  mankind. 

To  make  this  truth  more  evident,  let  us  reversre  the  fore- 
going suppositions ;  and,  carrying  every  thing  to  the  c^ 
posite  extreme,  consider  what  would  be  dm  effect  of  these 
new  Situations*  Suppose  a  society  to  fall  into  such  Want 
of  att  Gommofl  necessaries,  that  the  ufniost  frtrgaltty  and 
industry  cannot  preserve  the  greater  nuBliber  from  perish- 
ing, and  the  whole  from  extreme  misery :  It  will  readily,. 
I  believe  be  admitted,  that  the  strict  laws  of  jtwtice  are  swsr* 
pended,  in  such  a  pressing  emergence,  and  give  place  to 
the  stronger  motives  of  necessity  and  self-preservation.  Is 
it  any  crime,  after  a  shipwreck,  to  seize  whatever  means  or 
instrument  of  safety  one  can  fey  hold  of,  without  regard  to 
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former  limllatlom  of  prapehj?  Or  i£  aibitf Hbefiaiq^  «Btim 
jierishiiig  wfth  hungi^ ;  ^aa.wB'imi^itte.tiiat.inen.witt 
see  any  means  of  preservation  before  them,  wad  lom 
Aeir' lifttft,  from  a  scn^olouHTegaBd  lo/wJiaty  in  othelv'^si- 
tttadbnS)  wbnld/be  tbe  yitlcs  of  eqohj^  and  jostidd?  Tfaft 
Jfsm  and  Ts^vonvct  of  that  tirtue  is  to  {icoicaire  hfi}]pi'<l 
neaa  abd  aecurky,:  b^  {ArdsaFving  dvdear.  in  society:  cfint 
triiese  the  80<siety  Js  vtady  td  perish,  fitxa.  eitirome  oeosasi^i 
ly^  no  greater  evil  caa  .be  dte^Mi  fpom  violtacidi  aod  ink 
justice;  and  every  man  may  novr  pi^mcfe  f[xr.hia$miRbjr 
all  dMb.ineatis 'which  priidence  xan  difafcatiB^  or  bumaxllty 
peeinit'  ThopubUcv even iii le» uisgeatneciefisitiefi^  open 
gnmaries  without  tbe  ooBsdnt  of  propnetjoors;.  as  justly  nip^ 
pOslngi  that  the  authority  of  ttiagisttacjr  inay^  cbnsisteiil 
wilfa  equity,  extend  ao  £wr :  But  were  ahy  nwuber  of  meti 
to  assembte^  without  the  tie  of  laws  w  civil. jteriadklito:; 
would  an  eijoal  partition  of  bread  in  a  £imiiiei  ilbaugih  ef>! 
fte<!ed  by  power  and  even  violence,  be  regarded  48  orihn^ 
nal  or  injurious  ? 

Suppose,  likewise^  that  it  sboi^d  be  a  virtuous,  man's  fiubd 
lo  fidl  ixto  tbe  society  of  ruffians;  remote  from  tjbe  pro^ 
tecdon  of  laws  and  government;  what  emAwtMmHtbb 
embrace  in  that  melaocholy  situation  ?.  He  sees  Such  a  des- 
perate rapacioQsnesa  prevul ;.  such  a  disregaid  to  equitjrW 
sueb  contenpt  of  ocder^  audi  slupid  blmdnesa  to  futtire^ 
consequeneesy  as  must  insonediately  bavi^  the  most  trajgieaL 
ooiiclusioDy  andmust terminate  in  destruction  to  tbe  greater 
number^  and  in  a  tonal  cUssolutum.  of  society  to  die  testo 
He,  mean  while,  cfn  have  no  other  expedient  than  to  arau 
himself,  to  whomever  the  isword  he  seizes,  or  the-bockleff^* 
may  belong :  To  make  prpvisioa  of  all  meana  of  defiincer 
and  security :  An^  his  particukr  regard  to  jnstioe  beii^l 
no  longer  of  Us£  to  jbis;  own  safety  oat  thai  of  otbers^  ihe 
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miisl  caonit  the  dkiates  of  sd^pres^yatioii  akiiie,\witli*. 
out  conoem  for  those  who  no  longer  merit  his  care  «pd' 
wtlPHtiffn* 

'  When  any  nuoif  eveirin  xx>liticid  societjr,  renders.  hioH 
self  by  his  crimes  obnoxious  to  the  pablic,!he  is  pnnidied: 
bytheknrsinhis  goods  and  person;  that  i^- the  ordinaiip 
ndes  of  justice  aie»i  with  n^aid  to  Imny  susp^dedfor  ft: 
moment ;  and  it  becomes  equitable  to  inflict  on  him,  &iy 
die  ien^  of  society^  what  otherwiseheconld  not  suffer 
without  wrong  or  injury* 

The  rage  and  violeisca  of  pubfic  war;  what  is  it  lmt^& 
suspension  of  justice  among  the  warring  parties^  who  per*-- 
eerre  thdt  this  virtue  is  now  no  Imager  rf  any  tiM.tnradTso*- 
tage  to  them  ?  The  laws  of  war,  which-,  then,  succeed  to, 
those  of  eqioity  and  jusdoe,  are  rules  calculated  for  tbe  aiw 
umiage  and  utility  of  that  particular  state  in  ^hidi.  mcit 
areibwphKsd.  And  were  a  civilized  nation  engaged  with 
barbarians,  who  observed  no  rules  eveh  cif  W9X ;  ttmfcnrmer 
must  also  suspend  their  observance  of  them,  where  diey  hoi 
hmger  serve  to  any  purpose;!  and.  miistlrender  every  ac- 
tion :or  rencounter  as  Moody  and  pmiicious  as  possible  to 
the  first  aggressors. 

*  Thus,  the  rules  of  equity  or  justice  depend  entirely  'on 
the  p^rdctilar  state  and  condition,  in  which  men  are  placed, 
and  owe  their  origin  and  existence  to  that  Utiuit,  wUdi. 
results  to  the  publie  from  their  strict  and  regular:  obserr^ 
tsmice*     Reverse,  in  any  ccmsiderable  circumstance^  the; 
oimdition  of  men :  Produce  extreme  abundance  or  extreme 
necessity^  Implant  in  the  human  breast  perfect  moderatioii 
and  humanity^ > or  perfect  rapadousness  and  malice:  By 
rendering  justice  to6dly  uaeless,  you  thereby  totally  destsroy 
its  essience,  Mid:siispend  its  obligation  upon  mankind. 
:  JThecommon  situation  of  society  is  a  mediuija  cmudsCaU 
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, these efxtremes. .  Weai^e nalfiraUy ^aHial to oarselves^abd 
to  OtiF'^#iaid$  ;•  bvrt  are  oftpable  of^'karning>t}ie  advanlftgie^ 
yesullhig  from  a  rao^e^quitatil^  coiidiict  .Fewefqoyinetyts 
lure  gtv€ii:  Qd  froitf  tbd  o{>efi  andlibet^L  faandjof^  Mtilrie  | 
but  6y  art,  labour^  dxA  iiidfxktstyj  ^ we  can  extract  :.th^iAritl 
greft*  «bi)tidaiice«  >  Hehcei  the  ideas  'oiP  propeifty  b^^tiH 
neoessatyin  all^dTfl  sodKty  ^^  Hcbeeju^tice  devives^ils^tisea 
fulness  to  die  public:  And  bence  akne  ames*  4ts^meH( 
and monal obligfitMiDv  •  /*  ..•,..     ..;*:.*)  ,.;j,-';./ 

I  l^Msecoiididsioiisare  so  n^tta^atand  obvious, -thbtthey 
have  not  escaped  even  the  poets  in  their  descVi|)tio^s  ot* 
the^&lici^  attendkig  the  jgolden  age'  dr- the  reign  Of  ^a* 
turn.  The  45easiQns,  in  that  first*  period  of  ttatutie^  "tfere  sd 
lemperabe,  iiTwe  credit  tb^se  agreeable  ficfionfs,^ 'thai!  1;^ 
v«8  no  fiecessity  for  men  to  provide  th^nfsdlves' with' ieliythes 
and  bouses,  as  a  security  against  the  violence  Of  headt^and 
cold:  The  rivers  flowed  with  wine  and  milk:  The  oak& 
yielded  honey:  And  Nature  spontaneously  prbdti^^dHiei- 
gieatesl  oeUpacies.  Nor  wei^e  tliese  the  it^hief^dvarntages 
of  that  happy  age.  Tempests  .were  notalohis  Vcfmoved 
from  nature;  but  tbose  more  furious 't^«ipesres'%^e^n* 
kiiO!wn  to  human  breasts,  which  now  c^usesiieh^tiproarj 
and>  eng^der  such  confusion^  A vatiee,  ambitioti,'  xri^iiMtyi 
selfishness,  were  never  heard  of:  Gbrdi&^affekt!on^,'^tom^ 
passion,  sympathy^  were  the  only  movements  with  ^ich 
the  mbid  was  yet  acquainted,.  ^Eveh  thef  punctiKous'dis- 
tinction  of  mMie^and  thine  was  banished'  fh>tti  anidi^*diitt 
happy  ra(:e  of  mortals,  and  carried  with  it  tlie'V^t^'nfotiOh 
of  property  and  obligation^  justice  and  injustice.-'* '  •'  "' 
i  This  peeUcal  fiction*  of  the  gdldsn  -ag^'  is,  ihlsbmeTe- 
spects^  of  a  piepe  with  the^^Mfesc>pitexi;fic)i6A^^ 
ofwxture ;  only  that  the  former  is  represented  as  the  most 
charming  and  most  peaceable  condition  which  cbxl  possir* 
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Uy  be  Imngined ;  whereas  the  hitter  is  piuated  <Hit  it^  n 
stale  of  mutiBil  war  and  yiolenc^  intended  with  Ae  moat 
mtr«aie  neoesaityr  Onthefiratoriginofimiikiiidy  wear<a 
tohly  tbeljr  igiMMraiioe  and  aavage  nature  wttr«  ao  in^ralen^ 
that  they  conld  give  no  mutual  tmatt  but  nmsX  each  d/h 
pend  upQnhimael^  and  his  ownfor«a  or  cmnting  for  pro* 
tiPtionandaecarity*  NolawwaaheardofxlNromlaof^iBt 
ti^lmawQ;  Np diatinetioii of pn^rty regarded :  Power 
iraa  the  only  measure  of  right ;  and  «  perpetual  wwr  of  aU 
againstall  wa$  the  re^idt  of  men's  untanitd  adbfidmesa  and 
barbarity  •, 

.  Whedier  such  •  condition  of  huinaa  mtore  could  ever 
WMtf  or,  if  it  didf  could  continue  ap  long  as  to  merit  the 
i^ypeUadon  of  a  stat^  may  justly  be  doubted^ .  Men  are 
necessarily  born  in  a  fiimUy»society  ait  le^t;  aid«retrainr 
led  up  by  their  pnr^its  to  some  nUe  of  conduct  and  b^uir 
viour.  But  this  must  be  mlmitted^  tbat^  if  $«ch  a  state  (rf* 
mutual  war  and  violence  was  ever  .re(ds  the  auqiension  of 
all  laws  fxf  justice,. from  their  absolute  inuty%f »  a  neoo?* 
aary  and  infiiUiUe  cwsequence*  .     . 

,  The  more  we  vaiy  oar  viewa  of  hjuman  Ufe^  and  the 
i^eweir  and  more  unusiial  the  lights  are  in  whi<^  nre  survey 
it»  the  nu>re  shall  we  be  conviuc^ds  th^t  the  ongin  beie 
assigned  for  the  virtue  of  justice  |s  feal  and  satisfactlQiy, 
Were  there  i^apecies  of  creiiture4  interoii^gled  with  meni 
which|(  though  rational,  ware  pp^sesaed  pf  such  inferior 
atrength,  both  of  body  and  minds  thet.tbey  wer^  hKapahle 
pf  all  reaistaw^e,  end  could  never*  upw  the  highest  prof 
vocation,  mal^e  v»  feel  the  efiects  of  thcfir  resentment ;  the 
peoeasary  consequence,  I  thinks  ^  thatwesfaoiddbeboutid, 
tuy  the  laws  of  hu^ianity^  to  giw  fpv^  usage  to  tln^sp  crea- 
' .  ...  • 
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tnreS)  bni;  sfaovld  Doti  pnx^ri^  spcokiiig^  Ut  undtf  wty 
Fe8ti»tiil.6r  juttiec^  with  regard  to  tkenv  aor  ^auU  l|ie^ 
possess  my  right  or  property  exdusiye  of  sudi  ttbttr^ 
lordsL  Our  intercoiirse  with  them  could  not  ht  csUed  so* 
<ftety»  which  ««^pose9  a  degree  of  equality;  but  absolute 
comtnand  on  the  one  side^  and  servile  obedience  oti  the 
other.  Whatever  we  oovet»  th^  must  instantly  naigtk 
Our  permission  is  the  only  toiUre  by  which  they  hsAi  theiv 
possessions:  Oar  comfmsaionandJcindness  the  only  dieck 
by  which  they  curb  our  lawless  will :  And  as  no  inccm«i 
uenience  ever  results  from  the  exercise  of  a  power  so  fimip^ 
ly  established  in  natare^  the  restraints  of  justice  and  proM 
periy^  being  totally  tifflfislfSy  would  never  have  place  in  to 
uneq^  a  confisderacy* 

'  This  is  plainly  the  situation  of  men  wifli  regard  Un  ani«« 
Slab ;  .and  how  fiur  these  may  be  said  to  possess  reason^  I 
leave  it  to  others  to  determine.  The  great  superiority  of 
crr&i2»d  EnrOpeans  above  barbarous  Indtans,  tempted  us 
to  imagine  oursdves  on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to 
them,  and  made  us  throw  off  all  restraints  of  justice,  and 
even  of  humanityi  in  our  treatmait  o£  them.  In  many  na^ 
tion%  the  female  sex  are  reduced  to  like  slavery,  and  are 
rcsKlered  incapable  of  all  property,  in  oppositicm  to  thefir 
lordly  masters.  But  though  the  miJes,  whai  united,  have 
in  all  countries  bodily  force  sufficient  to  maintain  this  se^* 
rare  tynmny;  y^  such  are  the  ihsinuatibns,  address,  and 
charms  of  their  bit  companions,  that  women  are  common-* 
ly  aUe  to  br^k  the  confederacy,'and  share  widt  the  other 
sex  in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  society. 

Were  the  human'  species  so  fnasied  by  nature  as  thai 
each  individual  possessed  wkhin  himself  every  faculty,  re* 
quisite  both  for  his  own  preservation,  and  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  his  kindr  Were  all  society  and  intercourse  cut  off 
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belireeh  maa  and  inan,  by  the  primary' intentioif  of 
Sufviihe.Creaitor:  It  seieihseyidenty  that '^o  solitary  a  bet- 
ing rKrduldi  be  as  much  ih<»pable  of  justice  as  of  social  dis-r 
course  and  dctnversation.  A^liere  mutaal  regards  and  for* 
bearfflice  keiVe  to  no  manner  of  purpose,  they  would  nev^ 
diiiect>the:c6faduct  of  any  reasonable  man.  The  headlong 
coiirse  of  the  passions  would  be  checked  by  no  reflection 
oh  fii6:^e:cbnsfequiehces.  And  as'each  man  is'here  suf^)o-^ 
sed  io  love  himself 'alone,  and  to  depend  only  on  himself 
and  his  own  activity:  feu*  safety  and  happiness,  he  would/ 
en  eVerjr  occasion,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  challenge 
the  pf  eference  above  every  othei^  being,  to  none  of  which' 
he  ia  bouhd  by  any  ties,  either  ornature  or  of  interest. 

But  suppose  the  conjunction  of  the  sexes  iCo  be  establish- 
ed inr  lidtm^e,  ^a^Family  immediately  arises;  and; particular 
ibles^ being  foun^  requisite  for  its  subsisti^nce,  these  are  im« 
ibediately  embhiced,  though  without  cdmprehendilig  the 
rest;  of  mankind  within  their  prescriptions.  Suppose  that 
s^eral  families  unite  together  Into  one  society,  which  is^ 
fatally  disjoined  from  all  others,  the  rules  which'  preserve' 
peace  and  order  enlarge  themselves  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
dmt  bodety ;  but  becoming  then  entirely  useless,  loie  theiir 
fdrcb  when  carried  oiie  step  farther.  Bht  again,  suppose 
that  Several  distinct  societies  maintain  a  kind  of  intenxmrscT 
for.  mutual  convenience  and  advantage^  the  boundaries  ef 
justice  stiir  grow  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of 
meii's  views,  and  the  force  of  their  mutual  connection. 
Hilstory,  experience,  reason,  sufficiently  instruct  us  in  this 
natural  progress  of  human  sentimtots,  and  in  the  gradual 
^nJkrgement  c£oti  r^afds  to  justice,  in  proportion  as  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  extensive  utility  of  that  virtue^ 
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*  Ir  i««  exjuBifie  the  jKir^ibiiltW'  laws  by  which  justide  is  di<# 
Tecied,  and  property  determined,  we  shall  still  be  presented! 
with  the  saiiM  conclusion.  The  good  of  mankind  is  the 
only  object  of  all  these  laws  and  regulations.  Not  only  is 
it  requisite  for  die  peace  and  interest  of  societjr,  that  men's 
possessions  should  be  separated ;  but  the  rules  which  we 
fi>llow,  in  mining  the  separation,  are  such  as  can  best  be 
contrived  to  serve  farther  the  interests  of  society. 

We  shall  suppose,  that  a  creature  possessed  4>f  reason^ 
but  unacquainted  with  human  nature,  deliberates  with  him^ , 
^elf  what  Rules  of  justice  or  proper^  would  best  promole 
public  -interest,  and  establish  peace  and  security  amongp 
fliankind :  His  most  obvious  thought  would  be,  to  assign 
the  largest  possession  to  the  most  extensive  virtue,  and 
give  every  one  the  power  of  doing  good,  proportioned  to 
hiii  inclination*  In  a  perfect  theocracy,  where  a  being  in*- 
&)itely  intelligent  governs  by  particular  volitions,  this  rule 
would  certainly  have  place,  and  might  serve  to  the  wis^ 
purposes :  But  were  mankind  to  execute  such  a  law,  so 
gipeat  is  the  uncertainty  of  m^it,. both  from  its ndUiral  ob- 
scurity, and  from  the  self-conceit  of  each  individual,  that 
no  determinate  rule  of  conduct  would  ever  result  from  it ; 
and  the.  total  dissolution  of  society  must  be  the  uninediate 
conisequence.  Fanatics  may  suppose,  theet  domiman  is 
'Jbuiukd  on  grace,  and  that  sc&nU  alone  inherit  the  tarihj 
'but  the  civil  magistrate  very  justly  puts  thesesublime  the<^ 
'iistSion>the  same  footiz|g  with'Comm6nT(d)bers,  alid  teachqs 
them,  by  the  severest  discipline,  that  a  rule,  which  in.  6p<^ 
culation  may  ^seem  the  most  advantageous,  to  society,  may 
yet  be  found  in  practice  totally  pernicious  and  destr^ctiv?- 
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That  tliere  were  rdigums  fanatics  of  this  kihd  in  Eiig» 
land  during  the  civil  wart»  ve  karn  &om  history ;  though 
it  is  probable  that  the  obvious  tendency  of  these  principles 
elided. isniD|iib6rN>r  in  in^nkiiid»  as  soon  obliged  the  diui- 
gefoos  B^thusiasts  tb  Tmduno^  or  at  le<Kst,iKiaei^  tbi^r 
tenets/  .  Feriiaps  the  4^>^^s  who  claUned  an  «(|u«l  dUttv 
faiK^an  afproperlj^  in^ie  i.  kind  ofpoUek^  fanatic^  wimh 
aVoae^in  iiieireligiom  ispeCii39>  and  raore^  qpenty  avowed 
(heir  preteomna;  aa  etirxy'mg  a  more  plausible  ^^^^iaraoi^ 
of  bdng{u»cticbble  intbeoiselvesy  as  Mrell  as  use&lto hu** 
man  societyi  , 

,  Itmiiat,  indeed»  be  confessed*  that  nature  ia  4o  liberal 
to  niahkandy  tfaat»  were  all  h^  presents  equally  divided  ar 
«riMig  t^e  spediest  and  improved  by  art  and  iyndustiy*  eVi^ 
j|idiTidiml.vinild  enjoy  all  the  necessteies,  a^d j$i!en;mos|t 
of 'the  comforts  of  Ufe ;  i^or  would  ever  be  liabte  M  any  ilH 
hM  such  as  viight  aocidentally  axise  from  tbesicUy  firanie 
ohd  jconstitution  of  his  body.  It  must  s3;so  be  /C^on&ssed^ 
^tet  wherever  we  depart  from  diis  equality*  we.  rob  ibe 
poor  i^  more  salia^M^tion  than  we  add  to  the  xwh.;  and 
4hat.the  slight  gratificatiosi  of  a  frivolous  vanity  in  one  inr 
fiividaal*.  frequently  costs,  more,  than  iH'eadto  many  famir 
•Uies,  and  even  province^.  It  jpiay  ap{)ear  withal*  that  the 
^e  of  equality,  as  it  would  be  highljr  uatft4ly  13  i)Ot  altor 
gh^M^: impractwaUe  f  but  has  takea.place^  at  l^st  In  an 
imperfect  degree,  in  some  republics ;  parficUbriy  :tb4t  of 
'4Spafta|P  wh^reit.was  attended  it.  is  aavi,  with  the  most 
.beneficial  consequences.  Notto  mentian»  that  the  AaaA- 
-hi'aI)^  laws  so  frequently 'ckijDied  in  Rome^  and  carried  inf- 
<€d''6jiebution  in  sobny:  Greek  cidas^  proceeded,  all  <tf  ^thttn, 
■^WA'  the  genarai  idea  i£  the  ntility  of  ^ia  principle^ 
\  But  liisloriatts^  and  even  common  sense*  may  infonn  lis, 
that  liow^ver^ specious  tliese  ideas  of  pa^fset]  equality  may 
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cttfl^  tkejF'aoe.  reaUjr  atboftoki  impradiaMt:  and  wer^ 
iknsf  adtfiOy  would  ibeextreiodyiMrfiiCitna  to  hniiuin  son. 
dety.  Render  possesidons  ever  so  equals  meii^s  diffisrent 
iiq^rees  of  mrl^  cttre  and  ixidustiyi  will  immediately  fa^ak 
iiiatrek}uaUly%  Or  if  you  dipok.these  Tiriiii9%  yoa  mdnoe 
soqie^  to  diemos^^ektreme  indigence;  and^* instead  of  pr^ 
tWndng  wattt  And  beggiiiiy  in  &  few,  render  it  nnaTbidabli 
4o  ibe^wLdie  comnnmity*  The  moUt  rigorons  inqnifdtion^ 
•^eo^is  reqliisite  to  wateh<  every  ioe^iaUty  on  its  first  ap»- 
pearanee ;  and tiie nfosi sevenejurisdiGiioiiy  to ptinish and 
redress  it  Bat  besides  that  so  nmdbt  authorily  mi»t  somi 
"degenerate  into,  tyranny^  and  be  exerted  with  great  par- 
<tialities;  wbocanpossiblybepoBse&ttedof  it,  insnohasft- 
^nation  asJs  here  siq^posed?  Perfect eqiiaUty  of. posseiN 
;8icR]8,  jdestrojdng  all  sabdrdinatibn,  weakens  eittrein^  the 
SHithortty^^f  inagistracyy  and  hnnt  rf^Aice:alI  peraver  neiEUJy 
to  a  level,  as  well  as  property. 

We  may  conclude,  therefbce^  that,  in  otder  to  establish 

laws  for  the  regulation  of  property,  we  must  be  acquainted 

with'tbenfiture  and  situation  of  man;  mustjnojeotappeaiv 

>ace&. which  may  be  fidse,  though  apecioas)  and/niaM; 

ieareh'for  those  kules,  vdiich  are,  on  the whole^^  most  lesa- 

^fj^Jbmefieial:  Vulgar  sense  ^nd  shght.experienoe  ape 

^faffioient  fer  th(ii|.  purpose,  where  men  give  not  way  to  too 

isalfish  avidi^,  or  too  extensive  enthusiasm. 

<     Who  seea  jiot^  &Nr  ipstainoe,  that  whatever  is  produce^ 

*«r  itaproved  by  mnoiVart  or  infliistry,:G^ght£[>r  ever  to  be 

secured  to  him,  in  order  to  give  encouragement  to  isuch 

iiig^cl  habits  and  acciMnplidiments  ?   That  the  property 

^emghtalsp  desceiid  tlo  children  and  rdUitionB,  for  the 

*same  atf;^>paif)bse  ?  That  it  may  b6  alienated  by  consent, 

in  ^rdertb.beget  that  c<Hnmeroe  and  intercourse  which  is 

so'i^ii^efta/  to  human  society?  And  that  aU  contracts  and 
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fonmiwes  oagbi  darefidlylD  be fiiMHeJ,  inordci^io 
-mntiifll.  Crust  -a^  confideniy,  by  wbkh  the  generaLiinfrrAg 
^mankind  is' so  mnchpixniioted?.  > 

Examine  tbe  inrkeis  on  the  bnvs  of  natuie^  and  yoa  1^ 
«lan^  find^  that,  wbatisver  princ^iles  th^aet  out  witb, 
-dteyane  sore  to  tarminate bere.at  last,  and  to  assign,  as 
•the  ultimate  reason  for  eveiy  role  which  thqr  establish^ 
Jthe  oonvenienceaiid necessities  of  mankinds  A .conceg 
-cion  thus  extorted,  inoppositkm  to  systems,  hasmore«tf> 
'tborily  than  if  it  had  been  made  in  prosecution  of  them*; 
'  What  other  reason,  indeed,  could  writers  ever  give  why 
-this  must  be  mihe  and  that  .yoitrs,  since  uninstmcted  na^ 
4nre,  surely,  never  made  any  such  distinction  ?  The  objeete 
-which  receive  these  appellations  are  of  themselves  foreign 
CO'  us ;  they  are  totally  dkfoined  and  separated  from  us ; 
itid  nothmg  but  the  genend  interests  of  sodety-canilbim 
the  connection. 

' '  Sbriaetnties'tlie  ihtereitg  of  society  may  require  a  rule  of 
justice'  in  a  particular  cas^  but  may  not  determine  any 
-particular  rale,  among  several,  which  are  all  equally  ben^ 
.'ficial.  In  that  case:  the  'slighiesi  analogies  are  laid  hold.Q^ 
in-  oideF  to  prevent  that  indifference  and  amb%mty  whidi 
would  be  the  source  df  perpetual  dissension.  Thus^'pds-', 
(Session  akme^  and  first  possession,  is-nipposed  to  convey 
property,  where  nobody  ^dse  has  any  preceding,  claim  and 
IpreteDsrpnJ  Many  of  th^:reasoningS'joE  lawyers  aie  of. this 
afaelogical  nature^  and  depend  on  v^^slight  coonectioBMS 
>6f  the  imagination.'    ^      '     •     - 

'  \  :  Does  any  olie  scniple^  in  extraovdinaiy  cases,  to  tiolale 
all  regard  to'  tlieprivate  pn^dty  of  ihdividiials,  tod:saorip 
.fice  to  public  inteteflt/adistinictibii  vhi^;hed  been  esta- 
blished for  the  sake  of  that  interest?  Hie  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  supreme  law :  AH  other  particular  *lkws  are  sub* 
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«>rdiifate  to  it,  and  dependent  on  it  s  -  Aadlif,  in  the  com^ 
ni6k  course  of  tbii^%'  they  be  iciixmA  andr^gardedi  it  b 
onljr  because  the  public:  ra^y  and  interest  ctmimMif  d4^ 
inand  so  equid  and  impartial  an  admitiBtr^tion* 

Sopietimes  IksXik  utiJlitg'«u3iami9g^  andleaTethe 
laWs  of  Juisstice  in  total  uiAreHti^btT*^  Tims^  it  is  bighly  ret 
qiiisite,  that  prescnpfidi  or  long  Itossesjsiofiafaottid'convey 
property ;  but  what  nundier  of  days,  or  iiibii(b%  or  yiears, 
ihould  be  sttffident  fee  that  purpose^  it:i^  indpoasihleXor 
redson  alone  to  detierniine*  -  Civil  laws  heire  liupply  the 
place  of  the  natural  code,  and  aiisign  dilBfer^oit  terms  for 
prescription,  accbrdii^to  thediflferentu^iStisf  proposed 
by  the  legislator.  Bilis  of  exchange  and  pifoihissory*notes» 
by  the  laws  of  most  couiitries^.  presorflbe  aodnertban  b6nds» 
smd'nlortgages,  and  contracts  of  a  more  fiHrmal  nature. 
>  In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  all  questions'  of  pro^ 
perty  are  subohlinate  to  the  authority  of  civil  laws,  which 
extend,  restrain,  modify,  and  alter  the  rules  of  natural  jus* 
tice,  according  to  the  particular  convenieace  of.  each  com* 
munity..  The  laws  have,  or  ought  to  have,  a  constant  re« 
ference  to  the  constututioB  of  government,  the  manners^ 
the'dimat^  the  religion,  thiecdnuneri^e,  .the  mtilntlonof 
each  society.  A  late  author  of  gduuc^  as  wjoU  as  Iterningi 
has  ptrosecuted  this  subject  at  large,  and  h»^  established 
firoln  these  principles  a-  system  of  political  knowl^ge^ 
which  abounds  in  ing^ouatod  briUiapt  thoughts^  and  is 
not  wanting  iii  solidity  K' 

'  What  is  a  nuais  property  ?  Anything  which  it  is  lawful 
for  himy  and  for  him  alone  id  use*  JBiUwh^  rule  have  we 
%  which  we  can  distinguisk  these  olgeet^  f  Here  we  must 
have  recourse  to  statutes,  ei^rfx^ms,  precedents^  analogies^ 

.     •  See  Note  [R.] 
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«id  a  blindr^  other  circumstuicef ;  some  of  wUdi  art 
coibtant  sod  iittcKMey  lumie  variabk  and  fuiii^^  Boi 
tkit  iiitiiiiate  pdiiit,  in  whicb  tbc^  all  professedly  tammtt^ 
is  the  interest  aild  ha{^iiiess  of  hmnan  society.  Whem 
Ais  enters  not  into  couiderationy  nothing  can  sppeBr 
mor^^hiinsicaly  nnnatoraly  jmd  even  superstidoiis^  than 
nU-  or  most  df  the  iaws  of  josdce  and  of  proper^* 
*  l^ose  ^ho  ridicule  vulgar  inqoMerstitionsyf^ 
IbUy  <J[  particular  regards  to;nie«ls^  days,  places^  posteceft» 
at^arql,  ha;re  an  easy  task ;  while  they  consider  idl  die 
i^lities^ind  rela^ns  of  the  objects,  and  discover  no  ade* 
ijoat^  copse  for  that  afiectian  or  antipatbyy  veneration  or 
bc^rror,.  nrhich  h^ve  so  mig^iy  anjc^uence  over  a  eonsi*^ 
doable  part  of  manlqnd*  A  Syrian  would  ha^e  starved 
rather  than'  taste  pigeons;  an  Egyptian  would  not  have 
a|^roached  baopn :  But  if  these  species  of  food  be  exa- 
mined by  the  senses  of  sight,  smell,  or  taste,  or  scrutim* 
sed  by  the  ^sciences  of  chemistry,  medicine^  or  physics,  no 
difference  is  ever  fonnd  between  them  and  any  other  ape^* 
eies^  nor  can  that  precise  circumstance  be  pitched  on» 
which  may  4ifford  a  just  finindatioii  for  the  religious  paa* 
iffon*  A  fowl  on  Thursday  is  lawful  food ;  on  Friday  a*- 
bpminable  t  Eggs,  m  this  bouse,  and  in  &is  diocese,  are 
permitted  d  wring 'Lent;  a  hundred  paces  farther,  to  eat 
theni  is  a  damnable  .sin«  This  eardi  cr  building,  yester** 
day,  ^ffias  profane ;  to-daj^  by  the  muttering  of  certain 
words,  it  has  become  holy  and  sacred.  Such  refiedioiis  as 
Uiese^  ill  the  mouth  of  a.  philosopher,  one  may  sa&ly  say, 
laretoo  obyious  to  have  any  flMuenee ;  becante  they  must 
alwfiy is,  ^o  every  man,  oocup  at  finit  sight ;  and  where  liiej 
prevail  not  of  themselves,  they  are  surely  obstructed  by 
education,  prejudice,  and  passion,  not  by  ignorance  or 
mistake* 

It  may  appear  to  a  careless  view,  or  rather  a  too  ab- 
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Itracted  reAedioDf  that  there  enters  a  like  superstitbn  hoi 
to  all  the  sentiiiients  of  justice ;  and  that,  if  a  maa  expose 
its  olyecty  or  what  we  call  property,  to  the  same  semtiDy 
<xf  sense  and  scienoe,  he  will  not,  by  the  most  ac^nxate  in* 
ipiiry,  find  any  foundation  for  the  difibrenco  made  by  moM 
ral  sentiment.  I  m^  lawfiiUy  nourish  mjtself  firom  dMs 
tree ;  but  the  fruit  of  another  of  the  same  s^cie$»  ten  padas 
qS^  it  is  criminal  for  me  to  touch.  Had  I  worn  thb  appa^* 
rel  an  hour  ago,  I  had  merited  the  severest  puniahmentt 
but  a  man,  by  pronoundni^  a  few  magical  syllables^  has 
now  rwdeted  it  fit  for  my  use.  and  service.  Were  this 
house  placed  in  the  neighbouring  territory,  it  had  been  inn 
noni  tot  me  to  dwell  in  it ;  but  being  built  on  thia  side 
tl|e  river»  it  is  subjiect  to  a  difier^t  municipal  law^  and  by 
its  becoming  mine  I  incUr  no  blame  or  censure.  Tbe 
same  species  of  reasonbg,  it  may  be  thought,  which  so  snC^ 
e^^sfiiUy  exposes  superstitioD,  is  also  applicable  to  jqsttce  i 
m^r  is  it  possible,  in  the  one  cas^  more  than  in.tbe  otheri 
to  point  out,  in  the  olj^eot,  that  {Hrecise  ^^mdityordjccmnr 
stance^  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  slentim#nt« 

But  there  is  this  material  difference  betwt^  wpentitim 
9^jmiiee%  that  the  former  ia  frivolous,  useless  and  bwr? 
deDaome;  the  If^tter  is.absOlutriy  requisite  to  the  wellrbeingi 
of  mankind,  and  existence  of  dooieijy..  When  we  abstract 
from  this  dfcumstanoe  (for  H  ia  .too  iqpiparent  ever.t<^.b9 
ovei^op)^)  it.  must  be  cdnfesaed,  thai  all  regards  foMgbt 
and  property  seem  entirely  without. foundation^  isa.muicb 
aa  the  grossest  and  most  vutgar  auperatition^  Wei;e  the 
intcMsts  q(  society  nowise  ooncemed,  it  is  aa  unintelUgiblo 
wj^  anotheor's  arlicQlad^  certam  sounds  is^^^ring  ieiin^ 
(lent,  should  change  the  nature  of  oooy  actiob  witli  nigard 
to  a  particular  object,  as  why  the  reciting  of  a  liturgy  by  a 
priest,  in  a  certain  habit  and  posture,  should  dedicate  a 
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heapof bipickandtimber^and  vender  it^-^tlieiieielbrtli  and 
for.frer^-saci^d^.  ..'*  *;,..'     .,:  .W  .  :  .  i 

•  These  reflectionsar^  far  from  weakening  thft  oUigi^tiotic^ 
of  jodtice^  ordiinitiishing.any.thh^Jrom  -the  teost aacred 
attention! to  property.  On  die  contrary,  €i|oh  ittniifi(atil9 
mufeti  aoqutte  new  iome  from  the  presentzrealoaiiig;: :  ^^Bbtf 
what  strOQger  foandation  can.be  desired  be  coi^cifeitfed'-fov 
any  duty^  tiian  to  observe,,  that,  human ^sodety^  or- even 
hiiman  nature,  coald  not  subsist,  witbc^t  tlp^e  ^tttblishMeni 
of  it,iand  will  still  arrive  at.  greater  degrees  of  ha|i^nteij 
and  perft6tion,^  the  more  inviolable  the^^agard  is^  "^hiobisf 
paid  to  that  duty  ?  .'      ■  '^ 

•  The  dilemma  se^ms  obvious  t  -Asjustioe  evidently  4endi$ 
lK>  pifom0tepul;>lic  utility,  and 'to  support  civil  aodfetj^  thW 
iseiitun^ntiof.  justice  16  either  derived  from  otir,j?dieiiHang  6n 
that  tendency,  or,  like  hungeor,  thirst,  iUid^otfaeiiappielites^ 
resenttQeiit,  love  of  life,  attacfamentto.i^spriag^^Eind  other 
passions^  arises  from- -a;  simple  originiiL  instinct  iti-the  im^ 
miUA  bi^ftj9lV.wliic;h^natut^  has  iiiiiiditnted  fdp  like  salutft^ 
purposes^*  If  the  kttet  be  the  case^  it  f^lows^  that  proper* 
ty,  which  is  the  object  of  justice,  is  also  distinguished 'by  a 
simple,  original  instinct^  and  is  not  asoerttfiiiedby  anyar^i: 
gtimentor  reflecti^J' .  But^  who  is  there  that  ev^^  heard  <tf 
such  an  instinct?*  Or-  is  t^  a  subject,  in  which  new  diSM 
eoveri«s  caii  be^ade?  We  siiay  a^  well  expect  to  discdvei*/ 
in  the4>ody,  new  senses,  which  had  before^  escaped  the- ob4 
servalion  of  all  mankind*  '  .    -.     :^'* 

•  But  father,  thongl^  it  se^^s  a  very-  simple  proposition 
to  say^ '  that:  natdr^  ^by  an  inslamstivie  sentiment,  -  ditftiU't' 
gniflii{9i  piioperty,  yet  in  reali^^ve  shall  find,  that  theo'e.are 
reqi|h%4  for  4imii  purpose  tenitfaousand  difi^rcHoft  inbtiri^lsi 
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aod ibese. employed  about otgi^cts  of  tb^  gfmtg^  Indric^y' 
and  nicesfe^discemioent  .For  when  a  de£a}tion  of  Momt** 
fy  ia  xecpaxfd^  tbnt.  tehth^M  foun^  to  rf^^lveJls^lCiaita 
any  posseisiop  acquit^  by  o^x^ujiatiotq,  .by  indii^tiy^ .  l»))y 
pffteieisiptioii, . by  inliei:it»Hse»...b0r. contract^  3(0<  ^Ca^:wQ: 
think:  t^iit :  Paliic^  byj  an-.  orJgiml  mih^U  iPiitruPt^  ^%  Jik 
all  I3ie00.metbodapfiu^ui^itiw?  .      :  j  / 

t .  Tbeae  words,  too^  :ml^i:itwpe  and,  contract,  |»tand  ^|>; 
ideas  infinitely  complicated ;  and  to  define  them  exact|^y^, 
^.bmidred:  yolmbfesi  of  1^^%  a^4.  a  Jthoos^d  ypIjii/jq^s:  of 
cammfgatetors^  hav^  not  be^n  foi^nd  dufiSclei^t.  IXq^  m^ 
tmef  whose  instincts  in  men  ar^  all  simple,  embrace. sum^b, 
eon^licated  and  artificial  otgects,  md  create,  n.  ri^iopal, 
cieabure,  witbout  tnj^liqg  ^ny  taking  to  tbe  op^ratipn  oChi^^ 
reason  ? 

But.  even  though  alL  this  w^r^^  admitted,,  it  would  not^  be 
satisfactory ».  Positive  Jaws  can  certainly  transfer  property^, 
It  is  by  ftpo^pr  original  instinct  ^f^a^jw^  recognise  tbe  au* 
t}iQ|i)y  f)(  Iqngs  an4  senates,  a^d  mai^k  all  the  boipidarX^; 
Qf;t|)i^\r  jurisdiction?  Judges,  tpo^  even  thougb  their  setx* 
tew#  h^  erjTQneoujs  and  illegal,  must  be  allowed,  for.th^ 
aai^e  of  p^a^e  %n4.<>r!]er»  to  fa^ye  decisive  authority^  apd 
ultii9«iely  to  d^ter^miD^  RF^P.^rty#  .  l^ave  we  origini^,  iftr 
nate  id^  of  pr8et9rs,  and  ch^cellors,  and  juries  ?  Whoi 
sees  not, ,  that  all'  these  instituticvis  arise  iQ^rely  from  the. 
nec^es^tj^  jof  human  society?  '  /     '  ^  ^  ^ 

.  All  birds  of  the  same  species,. in  every. age  tf)^country« 
build  their  n^ts  alike:  .In  this  we  see  t^e^forc^  9f  instinct,: 
Men,  ia  different  times  and  places,  fraqae  their  houses  dif- 
ferently :.  Her§  we  perceive,  the  iixfiuence,  of  reason  ^nd* 
<^tom.  ..A  like  inference  ^y  he  drawn  fromcomparin^^ 
tbe.Jbistinct  of  generation.and  the  institution  of  property. 
^;  Hcwr  g;r^atsoeyer  the  variety  of  municipal  Wsf  it  must 
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be  confessed^  that  their  chief  aiidi&e^pi^yVj^(filatly!cdn'« 
curt  because  the  purposes  to  vrbioh  they  tend  are  etaeiyw 
where  exactly  similar.  In  like  siaimer,  all  bbtuies  have  o^ 
reoffend  walls^  windows,  aiad  dumneyi^  thoi^U  divenqfieid; 
in  their ^h^>e,  figure^  and  materials.  The  piirposd^aElhe, 
tetteip^  d&rected  to  the  coix9em&Ac^<^'hmaiSlAli^  dSUoL 
ver  not  more  plainly  their  origin  ft&ok  reason  and  reAe^^ 
tioD,  than  do  those  of  the  former,  whrchipomt  aU  teniUke 
end.  ...  

I  need  not  mention  the  variations)  whieh  all  ttie  rUss-bC 
property  receive  from  the  finer  turns  and  eonneeciemn^iof^ 
the  imagination,  and  from  the  subtilties  and  abstraetiona- 
of  law-topics  and  reasonings.  There  is  nc^possil^litg^'OP 
reconciling  this  observation  to  the  notira  of  ori^Ml^^iP 
stincts« 

What  alone  will  beget  a  doubt  ooiiceming  &e  theory 
on  which  I  insist^  is  the  influence  erf*  educaticm  and  b^^^* 
quired  habits,  by  which  we  are  so  accustomed-  to  Uaoie  in^ 
justice,  that  we  are  not,  in  every  instance,  conscious  of  »i-y^ 
immediate  reflection  on  the  pernicious  consecpiences  Of  it;^ 
The  views  the  most  &miliar  to  us  are  i^  for  that  very' 
reason^  to  escape  us ;  and  what  we  have  very  frequently^ 
performed  from  certain  motives,  we  are  apt  Mcewise  to  con- 
tinue mechanically,  without  recalling,  on  e\9ery  occasion, 
the  reflections  which  first  determined  us.  The  cbnvemendp, 
or  rather  necessity,  which  leads  to  justice,  is  so  universal,* 
and  every  where  points  so  much  to  the  same  rules,  that  the 
habit  takes  place  in  all  societies ;  and  it  is  not  without 
some  scrutiny  that  we  are  able  to  ascertain  its  true  origin. 
The  matter,  however,  is  hot  ^6  obscure,  but  that,'eveh  in 
common  life,  we  have   every  moment  recourse  to  the 
principle  of  public  utility,  and  ask,  What  must  beeome  of 
ihewarldy  if  such  practices  prevail  ?  Haw  cmdd  sodely^  Mr^ 
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8i0i  mder  such  disorders  ?  Were  the  distinction  or  sepa- 
ration of  possessions  entirely  useless,  can  any  one  conceive 
that  it  ever  should  have  obtained  in  society  ? 

Thus  we  seem,  upon  the  whole^  to  have  attained  a 
knowledge  of  the  force  of  that  principle  here  insisted  on, 
and  ctfn  determine  what  degree  of  esteem  or  moral  appro- 
bation may  result  from  reflections  on  public  interest  and 
utility.  The  necessity  of  justice  to  the  support  of  society 
is  the  SOLE  foundation  of  that  virtue ;  and  since  no  moral 
excellence  is  more  highly  esteemed,  we  may  conclude  that 
thia  cireamstaiokce  of  usefulness  has,  ii),  gen^eral,  jthe.  stgQn^ 
est eonTgyf  imd most  entire' coo^momdover our  s^ineuy^ 
It  must  tinereibre  be.  the  source  of  a  considerate,  part  o^ 
th^inisitt  ascribed  to  humanity,  benevxdence,  .friendship^ 
public  spint,  anjl  other,  social  virtues  of  that  stamp ;.  as  it 
is  the  SOLE  source  of  the  moral  approbation  paid  to  fide^ 
lit^  jilatioe,  vmdfy,  integrity,  and  those  other  estimable 
nd  ifseftd  quaUtfes  and  principles.  ;  It  i&  entirely  agneeH 
aide  to^ihe  rules  cfiphilosophy,  and  even  of  commoaiittaM 
saoy  where  any:  principle  has  been  found  to  have  a  greOb 
force  soBtd  ^iergy  in  one- instance,  to  asrafae  to  it  ;a  like 
eantgyrin  Ul  sinular  instances.  This  indeed;  lis  Newtcinf a 
eUttf  ilule  cif  philosophising  ^ 
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xlAi»  every  mai^  sufficient  ^agfeKrify  to^  per  ceit^e,  Matt  tkaes, 
the  dtvong  interest  which  binds  him  to  dieobsenraneeof 
jttstkei  tfndeqnitj,  and  'ftnangSk^  ofndni  'sufficient'  ta  pSEse^ 
v^t^  in^a^toady  adhereace.tb  a/^eiierlil  and.distsnt  inte4 
test^  vpL  opiifositibh  to  the^liiruBenta.<^Lpate^trplefli^toe| 
and  advantage ;  thiere  had  neyes^  iiithftticaseyi.beenxbiqi 
mchthing'  as.  govefnihent  or  political  to»^y,^:.faiift;€;aeU 
man^  fbllbvitag  his  natural  liberty,  had  Unid in^edtihy^pefaoe 
and  harmony  With  all  others*  Whiltneed  bf  poiittioe  JMe 
vdiere: natural  justice  ia^  joF:itaelf»x  asufficientf  reilra]^lr>? 
Why  create  nuigistrate^^hereithevetneTeracis^.a&jibdiar^ 
ekdertkrlniiqiiity  ?  Why  abridgB^onr inaiiye  freSdoon,  mhm^ 
in  every  instance,  the  utmost  exertion  of  it'is'-ibiiitdi  \ssU^ 
cent  and  beneficial  ?  It  is  evident,  that,  if  government  were 
totally  useless,  it  never  could  bavis  place,  and  that  the  sole 
foundation  of  the  duty  of  allegiance  is  the  advantage 
which  it  procures  to  society,  by  preserving  peace  and  or- 
der  among  mankind. 

'  When  a  number  of  political  societies  are  erected,  and 
maintain  a  great  intercourse  together,  a  new  set  of  rules 
are  immediately  discovered  to  be  useful  in  that  particular 
situation  ;  and  accordingly  take  place  under  the  title  of 
LAWS  OF  NATIONS.     Of  this  kind  are  the  sacredness  of  the 
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persons  ;of  ambassadors,  abstaflking  from  poiscin^d  ormsy 
quarter  in  war^  wkb  others  of  ilhat  kind^'  Whioh  are  pji&f^ 
ly  calculated  for  the  oefeon/tf^  of  states' and  kingdoms^  doa 
tbeir'interj:<!i|ir8e  with  each  oth«i%     -       .  >  .    .     I  .. :    r. 
The  rules  of  justice,  such  as  prevail  among  ibdividtifilsi 
are  not  entirely  suspended,  among  polittoat  societies*    :  All 
prinees  pretend  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  'Odi^r  princea  \ 
and  sonie,  no  doubt,  witivout  hypocrisy.'  ■  Alliances  Imd 
treaties  are  every  day  made  betwe^i  iiifiepeiident  stlat^^ 
which  would  cmly  be  so  much  waste  of  parebm^^  if  they 
were  not  fouqd,  by  experience,  to  have  soine'lnftuemee 
and  authority.     But  h^re  is  the  di£^el>ene€^clj«tm€ln  ^ng- 
doms  and.  individuals.     Human  natui^''eanb(Mv^%>  my 
means,  subsist  without  the  association  of  individiiai^}  and 
that  associatioli  never  could  have  place,  'were  no^  reigard 
paid  to  the  laws  of  equity  and  justice*    Disorder^  ^confo^ 
sion,  ,the  war  of  all-  agiunst  all>  ate  the  i^cessary  cOi|se« 
quences  of  such  a  licentious  conduct.    But  i^ations  can 
subsist  without  intercourse.    They  may  efen  subfiipsty'  iq 
some  degree,  under  a  general  war.  -Ilie  obseivanc^of 
^stiee,  though. use&l  among  them,  is  botgtiatd^ld  bysb 
strong  a  necessity  as  among  Individuals;  |tttdvthe'>fjlomi/ 
ebUffoHm  holds  proportion  with  the  ua^tUneiss*    AU^  poli- 
ticians will  allow,  and  most  philosophers^  that  nfi^OHaibf 
STATE  may,  in  particular  eniergeyicies, 'dispense  i^iA^ithd 
rules  of  justice,  and  invalidate  any  treaty  or  alli^noe^  wherci 
die  strict  observance  of  it*woUld  be  pr^dicial,  m  a.ooHM 
siderable  degree,  to  either  of  thct  Contracting  partieis J  ^B«ll 
nothing  less  than  the  most  extrefope  necessity,  it  is  confess^ 
ed,  citn Justify  individuals  in  a  breach  of  p(|ronuBe,'^or^' an 
invasion  of  the  properties  of  others. 

In  a  confederated  commonwealth,  such  as  the  Achaean 
republic  of  old,  or  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  United  Provin* 
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^cs  in  taodetn  tinier  |  a»  the  longue  has  h^re  a  peculwr 
viSiiif^  the  tondkiDns  of  luuou  have  a  J>eculiar  saci:edness 
and  authority^  and  a  yiolation  of  them  Would  be  re^rded 
as  no  less»  or  even  as  more  eriminalfithan  ai;iy  private  In-; 
jitry  or  ihjttstioe* 

The  long  and  helpless  mfancy  of  man  re^juires  the  com-r 
bination  of  pac^ts.for  the  subsistence  of  their  young ;  ai»d 
that  4M)mhination  requires  the  virtue  of  CIia^xity  or  fide^ 
lily  to  the  laarrif^ge^bed.  Without  isuch  an  fiHHfyr  it  iv^ill 
readiljr  be  owtaed»  that*  such  a.  virtue  'would,  never  have 
been  thought  of  ^ 

.  An  Infid^ty  oiT  this  stature  is  ou^ch  mor^  fuemicimii  in 
womm  than  in  ment  .  Hence  the  la^s  of  chastity  aire  much 
stricter;  oter  the  one.  sex  than  over  the  other. 

These  rules  have  lall  a  refe^rence  to  generati<Hi ;  and  yet 
women  pac^  cbild-b^iringate  no  more  suf^sed  to  be  ^* 
empted^firom  them  than  those  in  the  flower,  of  theiifyoutii 
and  beaujiy.  .  General  rulee  are  often  ext^ided  beyond  the 
principle,  whoioe  they  first  arise ;  and  this  in  all  matters  of 
taste  and  setitiment.  .  It.vis'  a  vulg»r  story  at  Parul,  that, 
durid^;the  rage  of  the  MisBissippiy  a  hump^bac]f;;ed  fellow 
Went.every ;day  into  the  Ru£  ns  Quiif^EMPoix^  where  the 
stockjobbers,  met  in  great'crowds,  and  was  wdl  paid  for 
iUowing.  them  to  make  use.  of  his  hump  a^  a  desky  in  or<^i: 
to?  Bigci  their.  coiltraiCt£{  upon  it  Wq^A  the  fprtune  which 
he^rjaised  by. this  expedient :makje:hiBa;  a  b^uidspme  feUow^ 
tkoo^'it.be  iKH;ifessed  that  personal  beauty  arises  very 
wtthlhiQ?^  ide«B  of  utilky  ?  The  imagination  is  influenced 
by  teaociati0ns  of  ideas ;  :whu?h,  though  they  arise  at  first 
fir0inr)tbejudgment9i  ace. i}oti easily  alttsired  by  evefy  piirti- 

Gular  exception  that  occuil;  to  us.  .To  which  we  ^n^ay  add, 
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ift  the  present  case  of  chastityi  that  the  example  6f  ihe  old 
would  be  pernicioas  to  tiie  young  ;  and  that  women,  hcn^ 
tinually  fbreseemg  that  a  certain  time  Wiould  bring  them 
the  liberty  of  indulgence,  would  naturally  adi^ance  that 
period,-  and  think  more  lightly  of  this  triiole  duly,  so  re* 
quisite  to  society. 

Those  who  live  in  the  same  family  have  such  frequeol 
opportunities  of  licence  of  this  kifad,  that  nothing  oonld 
preserve  purity  of  manners,  were  manriagd  ^io^red  among 
Ihe  nfearesit  relations,  or  any  mtercourse  of  love  between 
them  ratified  by  law  and  custom*  Ikcbs^,  therefore,  he* 
kig  pekni(A(k»  in  a  superior  degree,  >has  a}m«  nupetior 
turpitude  ^nd  n^oral  deformity  annexed  to  it.  > 

What  is  the  reason  why,  by  the  Athi^nian  laws,  on4 
might  imrry  a  half-sbter  by  the  father,  J[>ttt  not  by  the  nUH 
ther  ?  Plainly  this :  Th^  manners  of  the  Atiienians  vei^ 
so  reserved,  that  a  man  was  never  permitted  to  approach 
the  women's  apartment,  even  in  the  same  family^  xmless 
iwhere  he  visited  his  own  mother.  His  step*mollier  and 
her  d&ildren  were  as  much  shut  up  from  him  as  the  wo* 
men  of  any  oUier  family,  and  there  was  as  little  danger 
of  any  criminal  correspondence  between  them.  Uncles 
and^  nieces,  for  a  12ce  reason,  might  marry  at  Athens; 
but  neither  these,  nor  half-brothers  and  sisters^  cduld 
ccmtract  that  alliance  at  Rome,  where  the  intercourse  waf 
more  open  between  the  ^^nes^.  Public  utility  is  the  cans* 
of  all  these  variations. 

To  repeat,  to  a  man's  prejudice,  any  thing  that  escaped 
•him  in  private  conversation,  or  to  make  any  such  u^e  of 
hi$  private  letters,  is  highly  blamed.  The  free  and  social 
intercourse  of  minds  must  be  extremely  checked  wherip 
no  such  tules  of  fidelity  are  established*  > 

Even  in  repeating  stories,  whence  w'e  can  foresee  no  ill 
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<^9^0nc0s  t9.  r^ultj  die  giTuig<^f  one'^  author  is  r«- 
gflxdeA  .9»  9f  pii$<P0  q(  Indiscretion,  if  i)ot  of  immorality. 
TkA9e&U^i^Syi^  pai|sii|g  ftom  hand  to  hand,  and  receiving 
aU[th^.UftQ^;V#l!U^l4PQfiS  fri^quently  oonde  about  to  tb^  per^ 
s<ni9  jconcetned)  and  produce  toiiQosities  and  quartcis  a« 
mong  people,  whose  intentions  are  the  most  inooceot  and 
iiiolfensiyei. 

MiTo  pvyiinto  a«ctet£i»  to  o^n  &r  evm  i*e^  tbe  isUors  of 
Qtbdii9>  ]to  ptey  tbejspy  upon  their  word%  and  loofc^.  and 
a^^iSyiwhat  habits  more  ineonveiiient  in  aOci^y?:  What 
habil9i<<)f  CQiis^quence)  more  blaiieable?  v  '  .  i  : 
I oxTh|8pri]|ip^e  k'alsothq  foundation  oCibQSt  of  the  Iawj9 
of  good  manners-;  [  a  kind  of  lesser  motality,  calculated  for 
Iho  ease  ($f  .coinpAny  and  coiiy^sation*  Too  m^ch  or  too 
little,  cerfiinoay.  are  both  iblamed ;  and  every  thing  which 
promotes  ease/ without  ^an  indecent  fsuiiUictrityp  is  useful  and 
laudable; 

I  Constahcy  In  friendships,  attachments,  and  familiarities^ 
is  i^mihiendable,  and  is  requisite  to  support  trust  and  good 
ecnrespondence  in  society.  But  in  places  of  general,  though 
casual  concourse,  where  the  pursuit  of  health  and  pleasure 
faiSngs  people  promiscuously  together,  public  conveniency 
has. dispensed  with  this  maxim;  and  custom . there  pro« 
biotes  an  unreserved,  conversation  for  the  time,  by  indul- 
ging the  privilege  of  dropping  afterwards  eveiy  indifferent 
aojuaintance^  without  breach  of  civility  or  good  manners. 
Even  in  societies,  which  are  established  6n  principle  the 
imosl immoral,  ai^id  tlie  most  destructive  to  the. interests  of 
ithe  general  society,  there  are  required  certain  rules,  which 
ia'specdes  of  false  bbngur,  as  well  as  private  interest,  enga- 
ges! the  members  to  pb^erve^  Eobbets  and  pirates,  it  ha^ 
often  been  remarjted,  could  not  maia^itain  their  pernicious 
iconfederacy,  did  they  not  eetablish  a  new  distributive  jus- 
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;:iice  Judoijig  th€hiselre%  a^d  kiaddl  tkose  Jiw^i  of/  e^ity 
#bieh  t&By.h«veyiakUadJi«>kli:  tbej^  ;..:; 

-  Itnute^^idrinkuigeompfliinon,  fsajra.thb.GrfidkipiH^erib^ 
.vboneeer  forg^&  The  follies  of  the  l^lid^batif^  shsuid 
irebad^din  eternal  oblivioi^  iii  order. to  ^1^6  full  €ieiipe({0 
.tbie  fiEdiifisof  tbe-aiext.  :  !     :  rj 

Aimmg  nations  whefe  m  immoral  gallantly,!  if  covered 
with  a  thin  yeil  of  mystery,  is  in  some  de^gree  authorised 
by  custom,  there  immediately  arise  a  set  of  rules,  calcula- 
ted for  the  convepiency  of  that  attachment  The  famous 
court  or  parliament  of  love  in  PaoysiipE  formerly  decided 
all  difficult  cases  of  this  nature. 

In  societies  for  play^  there  are  laws  required  for  t&e  con- 
duct of  the  game ;  and  these  laws  are  di£ferent  in  each 
game.  The  foundation,  I  own,  of  such  societies,  is  frivo- 
lous; and  the  laws  are  in  a  great  measure,  though  not  al- 
together, capricious  and  arbitrary.  So  far  is  there  a  mate- 
rial dijSerence  between  them  and  the  rules  of  justice,  fide- 
lity, and  loyjolty.  The  general  societies  of  men  are  abso- 
lutely requisite  fdt  the  subsistence  of  the  species ;  and  the 
public  conveniency,  which  regulates  morals,  is  inviolably 
established  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  of  the  world  in  which 
he  lives.  The  comparison,  therefore,  in  these  respects,  is 
very  imperfect.  We  may  only  leari^  from  it  the  necessi- 
ty of  rules,  wherever  men  have  any  intercourse  with  each 
other. 

They  cannot  even  pass  each  other  on  the  road  without 
rules.  Waggoners,  coachmen,  and  ppstillion&^have  princi- 
ples by  which  they  give  the  way ;  and  these  are  chiefly 
founded  on  mutual  ease  and  convenience.  Sometimes  al- 
so they  are  arbitrary,  at  least  dependent  on  a  kind  of  ca^ 
pricious  analogy,  like  many  of  the  reasonings  of  lawyers  ". 

•  See  Note  [ v.] 
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•  To  carry  tbe  matter  iSeurther^  we  may  observe^  that  it  is 
impossible 'for  men  so  much  as  to  murder  eadi  other  with- 
out statiites '  ^d  maxims^  and  an  idea  of  justice  and  bo- 
incmrl  War  Has  its  laws  as  well  as  peace;  and  even  that 
^poi^ive  kind  of  war,  carried  on  among  wrestlers,  boxers, 
cudgel  players,  gladiators,  is  regulated  by  fixed  prindples. 
'  Commoti  interest  and  utility  beget  infallibly  a.  iMimdard  of 
'right  and.  wrong  among  the  parties  corioemed;^    :   . 
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WHY  I7TII,ITT  PIiXASES. 


PART   I. 


'  *  ,     f 


It  seeins  sonajtariilatjiottglit^to  a^aibeto  their  utiMtyUi^ 
praise  which  we.bestowon  the  social  tirtttes,  that  bna  would 
«xpect,  to  meet  with  this  principle  every  where  in  ihoral 
writers^  as  the  chief  foundati<Hi  of  their  reasoning  and  inr 
qniry.     In  Common  life^  we  may  obserie^  that  the  circum^ 
stance  of  :utility  is  always  appealed  to*;  nor  is  it  supposed 
that  a  greater  euldgy  can  be  given  to  any  itoan,  than  to  dis- 
play his  usefulness  to  the  public,  and  enumerate  the  ser- 
vices, which  he  has^  performed  to  mankind  and  society. 
What  praise,  even  of  an  inanimate  form,  if  the  regularity 
and  deg^^e  of  its  parts  destroy  not  its  fitness  for  any  use- 
ful purpose  I  And  how  satisfactory  an  apology  for  any  dii^ 
proportion  or  seeming  deformity,  if  we  can  shew  the  neces- 
•sity  of  that  particular  construction  for  the  Ufie  intended! 
A  ship  appears  more  beautiful  to  an  artist^  Or  ime  mode- 
raitely  skilled  in  navigation,  where  its  prow  is  wide  and 
swelling  b^ond  Its  podp,  than  if  it  were  framed  with  a  pre- 
cise geometrical  regularity,  in  ccmtradiction  to  all  the  laws 
of  mechanics.   A  building,  whose  doors  and  windows  were 
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exact  squares^  would  hurt  the  eye  by  that  very  proportion ; 
as  ill  adapted  to  the  figure  of  a  human  creature,  for  whose 
service  the  fabric  was  intended*  What  wonder  then  that 
a  man,  whose  habits  %uid  conduct  are  hurtful  to  society, 
and  dangerous  and  pernicious  to  every  one  who  has  an  in- 
tercourse with  him,  should,  t)n  that  account,  be  an  object 
of  disapprobation,  and  communicate  to  every  spectator  the 
strongest  sentiment  of  disgust  and  hatred  *. 

But  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  these  effects 
of  usefulness,  or  its  contrary^  has  kept  philosophers  from 
admitting  them  into  th^ir  systems  of  ethics,  and  has  in- 
duced them  rather  to  employ  any  other  principle,  in  ex- 
plaining the  origin  of  moral  good  and  evil*  But  it  is  no 
just  r6lt9on  for  iej»titmg,  any  principle,  jponfirio/^  by.  expe- 
dience, that  we  cimAet  give  a  sati^actoty  account  of  its 
jorigiuy  tior  a.te  ablQ  to  resolve  it :  ix^tp  other  more  general 
principles.  And  if  tre  would  ^ploy  a  little,  thought;  on 
the  pt$se&;t  subj^^^  we  jie^.  b^  at  tio  loss  to  accoqnt  Eor 
the  influrence  of  utpity,  apad  to  ded^pe.  it  from  principles^ 
.the  saost  luiown  an4  ayQw<$d  in  human  nature. 

Fr0iu  the  app^ent  us^fuln^ss  of  tli^  ^pial  v^rtuis^  it  has 
readily  been  inf0iTed  bys$:eptip9»  both  ancient  ^nd  in9de.rD, 
that  all  mpr^t  distinctions  j^lse^  from  edujcation,  and  w^re 
at  first  invented,  and  afterwards  encouraged,  by  the  art  of 
politicians,  in  order  to  render  men  tractable,  and  ^ubdue 
their  natural  ferocity  and  se]tfi£(bi|ess,  wjiich.  incapacitated 
them  for  society.  This  principle,  indeed,  of  precept  and 
education,  mi^st  so  £u*  be  owned,  to  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence, that  it  may  frequtotly  increase,  or  diminish,  be- 
yond their  natural  standard,  the  sentimcptits  of  approbation 
or  dislike ;  and  may  even^  in  particular  instances,  create, 

■  See  Note  [Z.] 
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without  Bay  natural  principle,  a  kiew  sentiment  of  this  kind ; 
as  it  is  evident  in  all  supenfttitioiii^  practices  and  ohsearFao* 
ces ;  But  that  off  moral  afieii^on  or  dislike  iaecb^  from  this 
prigin,  will  nev^  surely  be  allowed  by  any  judicious  inqui>^ 
rer.  Had  nature  made  no  such  distinction,  fouiid^d  on 
the  origu^l  couistitutj^p  of  the  mind,  tbjt$  words/Adnotttv. 
qbU  and  slu^n^d,  k^  «iid  atUow,  MNe  and  d^pkabki 
bad  never  had  place  in  atfy  iaiigu^ge;  noir  could  poiilidans, 
had  they  invented  these  terx6s^  e^^er  have  been  able  to  ren** 
der  them  intelligible,,  or  make  them  eonVey  any  idea  to  thi3 
audience.  'So  that  nothing  can  be^more  superficial  than 
this  paradox  of  the  sceptics ;  and  it  were  weU  if,  in  the 
abstruser  studies  of  logic  and  metaphysics,  we  could  as 
easily  obviate  the  cavils  of  that  sect,  as  ia  Che  practical 
apd  mo|*e  intelligible  sciences  of  polities  and  morftls* 
.  The  .social  virtues  must^  therefore,  be  allowed  to'have  a 
natural  beauty  and  amiableoess,  which  at  6r)9t,  antecedent 
lo  all  precept  pr  education,  reoommends  them  to  th^  esteem 
.of  ^ninsfructed  mankind^  and  engf^ges  iheir  affections* 
And  as  the  public  utility  of  diese  virtues  is  the  chief  cir« 
jcumstance  wheuce  thfey  derive  their  merit,  it  follows,  that 
the  end,  which  they  have  a  tendency  to  promote,  must  be 
jsome  way  agreeable  to  u^,  and  take  hold  of  some  natural 
affection.  It  m  ust  please,  either  from  considerations  of  sel& 
interest,  or  from  mor^  generous  motives  and  regards. 

It  has  often  been  asserted,  that  as  every  man  has  a  strong 
connection  with  society,  andperceives^ieimpossibility  of  his 
solitary  subsistence,  he  becojtnes,  on  that  account,  favours- 
able  to  all  those  hi^bits  or  principles  which  promote  order 
in  society,  and  insure  to  him  the  quiet  possession  of  so  in-  * 
estimable  a  blessing.  As  much  as  we  value  our  own  hap* 
piness  and  welfare,  as  much  must  we  applaud  the  practice 
of  justice  and  humanity,  by  which  alone  the  social  con- 
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federacy  can  be  maintaiiied,  and  every  man  reap  the  fruits 
ef  mutual  protection  an|d  assistatoce. 
.  Thia  deducti(»i  of  mdrals  firinn  setf4ove,  or  a  regard  td 
private  interest,  is  an  obvious  thought,  and  has  not  arised 
wholly  fisom  the  wanton  sallies  and  sportive  assanlts  of  flie 
sceptics.  To  mention  no  others,  Pcdybius,  one  of  the  gra^ 
vest  and  most  judicious,  as  well  Us  most  moral  writers  of 
antiquity,  has  assigned  the  selifish  origin  to  all  our  senti- 
ments of  virtue  \  But  though  the  solid  practical  sense  of 
that  author,  and  his  aversion  to  all  vain  subtilties,  render 
his  authority  on  the  piTesent  subject  very  consideri&ble ;  yet 
is  not  this  an  affair  to  be' decided  by  ftuthority^  and*the 
voice  of  nature  an4  experience  seems  plainly  to  oppose 
the  selfish  theory. >  '    > 

We  frequently  bestow  praise  oh  virtuous  actibhs,  -  ^r^ 
._     •         •  •  •    •  ■  ' 

formed  in  very  distant  ages  and  i^mot^  countries ; '^here 

the  utmost  sttbtilty  of  iiriligination  would  not  discover  an^ 

iqpp^arance  of  self<4nterest,  of  find*  any  connection  of  our 

preaent'happinesK  and  security 'with  ei^nts  so  widely  se^ 

parated  from  us. 

A  generous,  a  brave,  a  noble  deed,  performed  by  an  ad^ 
veri«ry,  «commandis  our  apprdbatioh  i  while  in  its  conse«- 
Ijn^ces -it  may  be  acknowledged- prejiudicial  to  our  parti*' 
eular  interest. 

When  private  advantage  concut^  with  general  affection 
for  virtue,  we  readily  per<»ive  and  avow  the  mixture  of 
these  distinct  sentifnents,  which  have  a  Very  different  feel- 
ing and  influence  on  the  mind.  We  praise,  perhaps,  with 
more  alacrity,  where  the  generous,  humane  action,  contri«- 
butes  to<»ur  partitulai*.  interest:  But  the  topics  of  praise, 
which  -we  ihsist  on,  are  very  wide  of  this  circumstance.. 

*  < 

•  Sec  Not*  [AA], 
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And  w€^  m^y  attempt  lo  bring  a^er  others  to  our.  senti* 
meatSy  without  endeavouring  to  convince  them  that  they 
reap  any  advantage  from  the  actions  which  we  recommend 
to  tibeit  approbation  and  apphtuae. 

Fraiine  the  nu)del  of  a  praise^worthy  character,  cdnaist* 
ing  of  all  the  most  amhible  moral  virtues ;  Give  instances 
in  whidi  dtese  display  themselves  after  an  eminent  and  exr 
tmordinavy  manner :  You  readily  Engage  the  esteem  aiul 
approbation  of  all  your  audience,  who  never  so  much  as 
inquire  in  what  i^e  and  country  the  persdn  Uved  who  pos- 
sessed these  noUe  qualities ;  a  circumstance,  however,  of 
all  others  the  most  material  to  sel^love,  or  a  concern  for 
our  own  individual  happiness. 

.  Once  on  a  time  a  statesman^  in  the  shock  and  contest 
of  parties,  prevailed  so  far  as  to  procure,  by  his  eloquence, 
the  baniflhinqit  of  an  able  adversary ;  whom  he  secretly 
followed^  offering  him  money  for  his  supp<Mi:  during' his 
^xib,  and  soothing  him  with  topics  of  consolation  in  his 
misfortunes^  Mas  I  cries  the  banished  statesman,  wiA  what 
regra  mmt  Heave  my  friends  mthiseityf  where  eeen  esuemiei 
areeo genereua  !  Virtue,  though  in  an  enemy,  here  pleased 
him :  And  we  alsa  give,  it :  the  just  tribute  of  praise  and  ap  * 
probation ;  nor  dp  we  retract  these  sentiments^  when  we 
hear  that  the  action  passed  at  Athens  about  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  that  the  persons'  naibes  weire  Eschines  and 
Demosthenes* 

.  What  is  Aai  to  me  ?  There  are  few  occasions  when  this 
qufe(tion  is  not  pertinent ;  And  had  it  that  universal,  in* 
fiiUible  influence  si^qposed^  it  would  turn  into  ridicule  ev^ 
composition,  and  almost  every  conversation,  which  contain 
any  praise  or  c^isure  of  mien  and  manners. 
.  It  is  but  a  weak  subterfuge,  when  pressed  by  these  facts 
audi  arguments^  to  say  that  we  transport  ourselves,,  by  the 
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force  of  imagination,  into  dikant  ages  and  eonlitriefir,  'lUid 
consider,  the  advantage  vhlcb  we  should  liaVe  reaped  dotA 
these. characters  bad  we  been  conteiBporatiesj-aad  had  any 
commerce  with  the  persons.  It  is  not  coae^able  how 
a  real  sentiment  or  passion  can  ever  m^ise  fjAHn'^  known 
tmogruiary .interest;  especially  when  onr-reol interest  is  still 
Icept  in.  view,  and  is  often  acknowledged  tobe  esttiprdy  djs«> 

ttnctfrom  the  imaginary,  and  evea  sometiaieB'Oiqpositeto 

.     •  .... 

A  man,  brought  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,-  e&imot  look 
down  without  trembling ;  and  the  sentiment  of  imapkiopg 
danger  actuates  him,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  and' be^ 
lief  of  recU  safety.  But  the  imagip^tion^  is  hei^  assisted  by 
the  presence  of  a  striking  object ;  and  yet  prevails  not^  ex- 
cept it  be  also  aided  by  ixovelQr,  and  the  unusual  appear* 
ance  of  the  object.  Custom  soon  reconciles  us  to  heights 
and  pfecipioes,  and  wears  off  these  false  and  delusive  ter« 
rors.!  The  reverse  is  observable  in  the  estimates-  which 
we  form  of  characters  and  manners ;  and  the  more  we  ha* 
bltuate  ourselves  to  an  accurate  sQ*utiny  of  morids,^  the 
more  delicate  feeling  do  we  acquire  of '  tbe.  most  mumte 
distinotioos  between  vice  and  virtueir  Such-  frequent  oc* 
casbn,  indeed,  have  we,  in  common  life^^o  pronounce  all 
kinds  of  moral  determinations,  that  no  object  of  this  kind 
can  be  Jiew  or  unusoal  to  us;  ]iorj[c0iildany\/!iiiss  views  c^ 
prepossessions  maintain  their  ground  against  ain  expe» 
rience  so  common  and  familiar.  Experieh(^  being  chiefly 
what  forms  the  associationis  of  id^as,  it.  is  impossible  that 
any.  association  ccmld  establish  and  jsppfiort.  itself  id,  di^ 
rectoppoi^on  to  thatprindple.  ,      > 

Usefulness  is  agreeable,  .andeiigages  our  i^probatiom 
This  is  a  matter  of  &ct,..oopfirmed  by  daity. observation. 
But  usg/nl  ?  For  what  ?  .Eor  some  tjody^s  interest,  surely. 
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Whose  interest  then?  Not  our  own  only;  for  our  appro- 
bation ft^equently  extends  farther.  It  must  tberefbre  be 
the  interest  ef  those  who  are  served  by  the  character  or 
action  icipprbml  of  ^  and  these,  we  may  conchide,  however 
remofte^  are  not  totalljr  indi&rent  to  us.  By  op^ng  up 
thii  princ^Iey  we  shall  7ii8(x)ver  one  great  souree  of  moral 
tlistindions.     :  - 


PART  IL 


8itCF*LO^E4S^a  principle  in  hitman  nattnre  of  sueh  ex^ 
ien^ve  energy,  and  the  Intere&t  of  ea^h  individual  is  in 
g^^al  so  closely  connect^  with  that  of  the  commtmity^ 
Aat  those  philoi^ophers  were  excusable^  who  fanded  that 
all  our  oom;em  |br  the  public  knight  be  resolved  into  a 
eoneem  fcMT  our  own  happiness  and  preservaticm.  They 
'SfiWy  e^f&ty  momaity  insttoees  of  approbation  or  blame,  sa* 
tiflfisccicm  or  displeasure,  towards  charneters  and  actions ; 
they  denominated  the  dbjects  of  these  sentiments,  virtues 
oic  viee^g  they  c^bserVed,  that  the  former  had  a  tendency  to 
•increase  ^be  faq^piness,  and'  die  latter  the  misery  of  man- 
kind; tbey  asked,  wliether  it  were  possible  that  we  could 
have  any  general  concern  for  society,  or  any  disinterested 
ns^ihtmenl/'iof  the  wd&re  or  injury  of  oth^s ;  they  found 
it  simpler  to'  cpnsider  alltheie  sehtimentsius  modifiattions 
c^>sel£^love;  fodibey  discovered  a  pretence^  at  leai^  for 
tUib'iihi^dfprinciple^  ilkliat  close  union  of  interest  which 
is.so  observable  bctwi^  die  pilblic  and  eiwhiiidividnaL 

But  notwithstanding  this  frequent  confusion  of  interests, 
it  is  easy  to  attain  wlutt  natural  philosophers,  after  Lord 
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Baoop,  have  affected  to  call  the  expermaihm  cnmih  or  that 
experiment  nvliich  points  out  the  right  way  in  any  doubt 
or  ambiguity.  We  hare,  found  instances  in  whidi  private 
interest  was  separate  from  public;  in  wfaidi  it  ims  efen 
ocmtrary ;  and  yet  we  obserred  the!  moral  sentiment  to  coik 
tinuey  notwithstanding  this  disjuijtction  of  imterests.  Ajod 
wherever  these  distinct  interests  sensibly  concorred^  we  al* 
ways  found  a  sensible  increase  of  the  sentiment,  and  a  more 
warm  affection  to  virtue,  and  detestation  of  vice,  or  what 
we  properly  call  ffraiUude  and  revenge.  Compelled  by  these 
instances,  we  must  renounce  the  theory  which  acoount&for 
every  moral  sentiment  by  the  principle  of  self-love.  We 
must  adopt  a  more  public  affection,  and  allow  that  the  in- 
terests of  society  are  not,  even  on  their  jown^aooouni^  en- 
tirely indiffeFent  to  us.  Usefulness  ii  only  a  tenden<gr  t# 
a  certain.^id;  and  it  is:  a  contradiction  ihtetas,  that  any 
thmg.iriteases  as  mdEihs  to:  an  end,  wh^xre^e^enditatif  ndf 
wise  affects  US4  If  usefulness,  therefore^  be  a  source  of 
moral  sentiment,  and  if  this  usdhlness  be-not  always  con* 
sidered  with:  aTeference  to  self;,  it  follows,  that  every  thing 
whkbiCQntributes  to  the  happiness  of  society  DecommdlMls 
itself  direcdy  to.  our  i^robation  and  gdod-wUL  Here  Is 
a  principle  which  accounts,  in  great  part^  for  the  o)r^^ 
of  morality:  And  what  need  we  sedc  for:  abstruse  and  le- 
mote  systems,  whai  there  occurs  cMriB^.-sd  obvsous  and  na^ 
tural*?.  ■       •,  .'  •  '...'..::.>  i;..  •  .   M  /. 

Have  we  any  di0iculty  to' comprehend:  the  force. of  hu* 
manity.and.benevolence?  Or  to  conceits^  dmtllie. very 
a^ect  jof  happiness,  joy, .  prosperit]^  .^fasipleasure;.  that 
ofpfun,snfibrihg,.  sorrow,  comauimqatesjiiteasinessP'iThe 
hiiman  countenance,,  says  Horace  .^^  borrdwji  smiles  ortears 

'  *=SeeKow[BB.J        - 

Huma^i  rultus.  Hob, 
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from,  th^  human  countei^ance;  Reduce  a  person  to  soli^ 
;tude>  aad  heiofies  fdl  etijoyoient^  exc^t  either  of  the  seu- 
jimd  or  speeulfhtiye  i^ip^i  and  that  because  the  niovemepts 

s 

of  his  heart  are  not  forwarded  by  can^e^poNi^.^t  move- 
I9^t9  ifk  Tm  fi^ow-cretftures.  The  signs  of  sorrow  and 
ipoumingy  thoiigh  arbitrary^  affect  us  with  melancholy ; 
.but  the  natural  symptoms,  tears,  and  crie&^.  and  groans^ 
n^yer-  fail  to  jpfuse  compassion  and  uneasiness*  And  if  th^ 
effects  of  misery  touch  us  in  so  lively  a  manner,  can  we 
be  supposed  altc^ther  insensible  or  indifferent  towards  its 
causes,  when  a  malicious  or  treacherous  character  and  be- 
haviour are  presented  to  us  ? 

We  enter,  I  shall  suppose,  into  a  convenient^  warm, 
well^con^riyed  apartment;  We  necessarily  receive  aplear 
sure  from  its  very  survey ;  because  it  presents  us  with  the 
pleasing  ideas  of  ease,  satisfaction,  and  enjoyment.  Th^ 
hospitable,  good-humoured,  humane  landlord  appears. 
This  ciiH^umstance  surely  must  embellish  the  whole ;  nqr 
can  we  easily  forbear  reflecting,  with  pleasure,  on  the  satis;- 
faction  which  results  to  every  one  from  his  intercourse  au<^ 
good  offices. 

Hi£  whole  family,  by  the  freedoipy  et^e,  confidence,  .an4 
calm  enjoyipent  diffpi^d  over  their  countenance^  suffi- 
ciently express  their  happiness.  I  have  a  pleasing  sypip^^ 
thy  in  the  prospect  of  so  much  joy,  and  can  pever  cpn&i. 
der  the  source  of  it  without  the  most  ag^e^^ble  emot^pns. 

He  tells  me  that  an  o{^r^^ive.  fipd  {M^w^rful  neighbo^ir 
had  attempted  to  dispossess  him  of  his  inheritance,  fkiu} 
had  long  disturbed  all  his  ii^nocent  and  social  plf  ^sures.  ;  | 
feel  an  immeiiUate  indignajtion  arise  ipn>eag|iipstsp,cb.v>o« 
lence  and  injury. 

But  it  is  no  wonder,  he  adds,  thata  private  wrong  should 
proceed  from  a  man  who  had  enslaved  provinces,  4epq[m7 

VOL.  II.  s 
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lated  cities,  and  made  the  'fidd  and  8ca£Pold  fiftream^  with 
human  blood.  I  am  struck  with  horror  at  the  plMt>6bt  of 
so  much  misery,  ^d  am  Actuated  by  th^  strongest  tthti|ia- 
thy  against  its  author* 

In  general,  it  is.certoili,  that  whererer  we  go^  whalettiir 
we  reflect  on  or  converse  aboiit^eVeryihing^itm  preseilfe 
us  with  the  view  of  huinati  ha{^ilitsss  or  niis^,  tod  %!i>- 
cites  in  our  breast  a  sympathetic  mo^teknetii  of  |)leasuJ^-<^ 
uneasiness.  In  our  serious  occupations,  Jn  our  careless 
amusements,  this  principle  still  exerts  ittr  actite  eh&jgys 

A  man  who  enters  the  theatre  is  immediately  struek 
with  the  view  of  so  great  a  multitude,  participathigof  cMe 
cortmon  amusement;  and  experiences,  from  dieir  tery 
aspect,  a  superior  sensibility  or  disposition  (^  being  afiedr- 
ed  with  every  sentiment  which  he  shares  with  his  feHo^^ 
creiatures. 

He  observes  the  actors  to  be  animated  by  the  appear^ 
knee  of  a  full  audience,  and  raised  to  a  degree  of  enthnsi^m 
which  they  cannot  command  in  any  solitary  or  c&lfen  mo«- 
ment.  ..- 

Every  movement  of  the  theatre,  by  a  skilful  pc»6t,  is  tidmr 
knunicated,  as  it  were^  by  magic  to  the  is^^eetktc^ ;  Who 
weiep,  tremble,  itesenf^  rejoice,  and  are-  ififlaniefd  with  aH 
the  variety  of  paissions  which  actuate  the  several  person^ 
ages  of  thedratiaa*        .   . 

Wheire  any  evei^tcro&sres  our  wishes,  andftit^ti'ilptstli^ 
hl^pines^  o^  the  favourite  characters,  we  ted,  a  ^senisfble 
knxiety  and  concern.  But  where  their  sufi^rii%s  proceed 
from  the  treachery,  (^ruelty^  or  tyranny  of  an  enettiy^  ^r 
breasts  are  affec^ted  with  the  liveliest  resenttifVent  aga^tthe 
author  of  these  calamities. 

It  is  here  Esteemed  contrary  lo^  the  rules  of  art  t6  ¥epre- 
s^itA  any  diing  cool  and  tndi£fereAt.     A  dl^dnt  friend,  dr 
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a  c<y^e(U»  whp  ))tfs  no  immediats  interest  in  the  catas- 
tr^bei  Qu^htf,  if  pp$»f ible^.  to  be  avoided  by  the  poet,  aa 
CQ«(tt)Eiuiuqatj]ig^a.  like  indi&ir^ce  to  the  audience,  and 
ch^l^iiig  the.pregr^ss  of  die  passfions. 

.  Few  specie^  of  .po<^ry  are  more  entertaining  tha^i  pfu^ 
(8rjals.  tfod  eyery  one  is  sensible,  tliat  t^e  chief  source  of 
its  pleasure  arises  from  those  pipages  of  a  gentle  aqd  teiv- 
deir  jErat^quilUty  which  it  represents  in  its  personages^  and 
q(  wM^ok.  it.commvnicates  a  like  sentiment  to  the  readei^. 
S^nivumriftli  ,whp  transferred  dbie  scene  to  the  sea*shor^ 
tb9Ugh>e  pre$e&tf)d  the  most  niagnificent  object  in  nature, 
is  /Qgofessed  Iq  have  erred,  in  his  choie^.  Theidea  of  tcHl, 
llib<ifur,  .and  dangef,  suffered  by  the  fisherman,  is  painfvd ; 
by  .an  unaToiidable  syo^MUJiy  which  attends  every  concep- 
Ikxa.of  humaa  happiness  or  misery*  ^ 

When  I  was  twenty,  says  a  French  poet,  Ovid  was  my 
ffivpurite  s  Now  I  am.  forty,  I  declare  for  Horace.  We 
enter,  tp  be  sure,  more  readily  into  sentiments  which  r^ 
aemble  those  we  feel  every  day,:  But  no  passion,  when  well 
r^pjp^fi^tedj  can  be  entirely  indifferent  to  us;  because  there 
i§  .potle  df  whkh  every  man  has  not  with  him,  at  least,  the 
aeeds!  <M^d.  first  principles.  It  is  the  business  of  poetry  tp 
britig  every,  affiection  near  to  us  by  lively  imagery  and  rfr- 
po^esetitiition,  and  make  it  look  likr  truth  and  jeality;  ji 
ceirtain  propf  that,  wherever  the  reality  is  found,  our 
minda  are  disposed  to  be  strongly  affected  by  it. 

Any  recent  event  or  piece  of  news,  by  which  the  ^te  of 
atates,  provinces,  or  many  individuals  is  affected,  is  ex- 
tremely interesting  even  to  those  whose  welfare  is  not  im- 
mediately engaged.  Such  intelligence  is  prc^pigated  with 
cekrily,  heard  with  avidity,  and  inquired  ipto  with  9U/Wr 
tipn  and  i;oncern.   The  interest  of  society  apypears,  on  1^ 

occasion,  to  be  in  some  dqgree  the  interest  of  each  iixdi* 

s2 
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vidual.  The  imagination  is  sure  to  be  affected ;  thoi^fi 
the  passions  excited  may  not  always  be  so  strong  and  ste^y 
as  to  have  great  influence  on  the  conduct  and  behaviour. 
The  perusal  of  a  history,  seems  a  calm  entertainment ; 
but  would  be  no  entertainment  at -all,  did  not  our  hearts 

•  •  • 

beat  with  correspond^t  movements  to  those  which  are 
described  by  the  historian. 

Thucydides  .  and  Guicciardin  support  .with  diflScUlty 
our  attention ;  while  the  former  describes  the  triviat  ren*- 
counters  of  the  small  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  latter  the 
hairmless  wars  of  Pisa.  The  few  persons  interested,  and 
the  small  interest,  fill  not  the  imagination,  and  engage  Diot 
the  afiections.  The  deep  distress  of  the  numerous  Athe- 
nian army  before  Syracuse ;  the  danger  which'  so  nearly 
threatens  Venice ;  these  excite  compassion;  these  iteve 
terror  and  anxiety.  .    .    / 

The  indifferent,  uninteresting  style  of  Suetonitis,  equally 
with  the  masterly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  may  convince  us  cf 
the  cruel  depravity  of  Nero. or  Tiberius  ;  but  what  a  dif- 
ference of  sentiment !  While  the  former  cokliy  relates  the 
acts,  the  latter  sets  before  our  eyes,  the  v^ieralbte  figures 
of  a  Soranus  and  a  Thrasea,  intrepid  in  their  fate,  and  on- 
ly moved  by  the  melting  sorrows  of  their  friends  and.  kin- 
dred. What  sympathy  then  touches  every  human  heart  J 
What  indignation  against  the  tyrant,  whose  ^catisel^s  fear 
or  unprovoked  malice  gave  rise  to  such  detestable  barba- 
■nty! 

If  we  bring  these  subjects  nearer ;  if  we  remove  all  sus- 
picion  of  fiction  and  deceit ;  what  powerful  concern  is  e»- 
cit6d,  and  how  much  superior,  in  many  instances,'  to  thb 
harrow  attachments  of  self-love  and  private  interest !  Vch 
pular  sedition,  party  zeal,  a  devoted  obedience  to  fo^dous 
leaders ;  these  are  some  of  thef  most  Visible,  though  less 
laudable  effects  of  this  social  sympathy  in  human  nature. 
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'  The  friyolou^ness  of  the  subject,'  too^  we  ;nay  observe  is 
.  Dot  able  to  detach  us  entirely  from  what  carries  an  image 
of  huipan  sentiment  and  affection.  ^ 

When  a  person  stutters,  and  pronounces  with  di|Bcul(y, 
.we  even  sympathize  with  this  trivial  uneasiness^  and  sufiSpr 
,  &T  him.     And  it  is  a  rule  in  criticism,  that  every  combi- 
nation of  syllables  or  letters,  which  gives  pain  to  the  orgat^s 
.  of  speech  in  the  recital,  appears  also,  from  a  species  of  syi^- 
pathy,  harsh  and  disagreeable  to  the  ear.     Nay,  when  we 
run  over  a  book  with  our  eye,  we  are  sensible  of  such  uq- 
harmonious  composition ;  because  we  still  imagine,  that  a 
person.redtes  it  to  ns,  and  sufiFers  from  the  pronunciation 
.  of  these  jarring  sounds.     So  delicate  is  our  sympathy  ! 

Easy  and  unconstrained  postures  and  motions  are  always 

.  beautiful :  An  air  of  health  and  vigour  is  agreeable:  Clotli^s 

which  warni,  without  burdening  the  body ;  which  coyer, 

without  imprisoning  the  limbs,  are  well-fashioned.     I^i 

every  judgment  of  beauty,  the  feelings  of  the  person  af- 

■ 

fected  enter  into  consideration,  and  communicates  to  the 
spectator  similar  touches  of  pain  or  pleasure  ^*  Wh;^t 
w^der,  then,  if  we  can  pronounce  no  judgment  concern- 
ing  the  character  and  conduct  of  men,  without  consider- 
ing the  tendencies  of  their  actions,  and  the  happiness  or 
misery  which  thence  arises  to  society  ?  what  association  of 
.  ideas  would  ever  cerate,  were  that  principle  here  totally 
inactive^? 

If  any  man,  from  a  cold  insensibility,  or  narrow  selfishr 
ness  of  temper,  is  unaffected  with  the  images  of  human 

•  **  Decentior  equus  ejus  astricta  sunt  ilia ;  sed  idem  velocior.     Pulcher 
''  aspectu  sit  athleta,  cujus  lacertos  exercitatio  expressit;  idem  certaiiiini  pa- 
**  ratior.     Nunquam  enim  speciet  ah  utilUate  dividitur.     Sed  hoc  quidem 
'''  ^aoernere  modid  judicii  est."     Quintilian  Inst.  1U>.  viiL  cap.  5. 
*»  See  NorrCCaj 
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liappiness  or  misery,  he  nmst  be  equally  andiflferent  to  the 
jiliMiges  of  vice  and  virtue :  As,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  al- 
ways  found,  that  a  warm  concern  for  the  interests  of  our 
species  is  attended  with  a  delicate  feeling  of  all  moral  dis- 
tinctions ;  a  strong  resentment  of  injury  done  to  men ;  a 
lively  approbation  of  their  welfare.  In  this  particular, 
though  great  superiority  is  observable  of  one  man  above 
another ;  yet  none  are  so  entiiiely  indifferent  to  die  inte*' 
rests  of  their  fellow-creatures,  as  to  perceive  no  distihctions 
of  moral  good  and  eril,  in  consequence  of  the  different 
tend^icies  of  actions  and  principles.  How,  indeed,  can 
we  suppose  it  possible  in  any  one,  who  wears  a 'human 
heart,  that  if  there  be  subjected  to  his  censure  one  cha- 
racter or  system  of  conduct  which  is  beneficial,  and  an- 
other wliich  is  pernicious  to  his  species  or  community,  he 
wili  not  so  much  as  give  a  cool  preference  to  the  former, 
or  ascribe  to  it  the  smallest  merit  or  regard?  Let  iis  sup- 
pose such  a  person  ever  so  selfish ;  let  private  interest  have 
engrossed  ever  so  much  his  attention;  yet  in  instances 
where  that  is  not  concerned,  he  must  unamidably  feet  some 
propensity  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  make  it  ah  ol$ect 
of  choice^  if  every  thing  else  be  equal.  Would  any  mm, 
who  is  walking  along,  tread  as  wiBtngly  on  anothei's  g^iy 

.  •  »  • 

toes,  whom  he  has  no  quarrel  with,  as  on  the  hard  fiiiit 
and  pavem^it?  There  is  here  surely  a  difference  in  lihe 
case*  We  surely  take  into  consideration  the  happiness 
and  misery  of  others,  in  weighing  the  several  motives  of 
fliction,  and  incline  to  the  former,  Where  na  private  regards 
draw  us  to  seek  our  own  promotion  or  advantage  by  the 
injury  of  our  fellow-creatures.  And  if  the  principles  of 
humanity  are  capable,  in  many  instances,  of  influencing 
our  actions,  they  must^  at  aJl  tin|ie%  haye  »me  axitjiorily 
over  our  sentiments,  and  give  us  a  geni&ral  approbation  of 
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w)iat  i3,u^fi^l  ^>  society,  aa4  b^an^e  of  what  is  dapgerousr 
or  per^fpipviji.  The  degrees  of  these  sentiments  may  be 
th^  subject  of  pon^rpversy ;  but  the  reality  of  their  exist- 
eiH^  Q|ie  i»hpf|ld  thipk^  poust  be  ado^tted  in  every  theory 

.  A  fsH^wrg,  i^pliitely  malicious  apd  spiteful,  were  there 
any  9|ieb,  ia^^ture,  must  be  wor^  than  indifferent  to  the 
UM$e»  -of  vice  and  virtue»  All  his  sj^timents  must  be  inr 
yerte^  §xfd  divecdy  opposite  to  those  which  prevail  in  the 
humnn  4p0fiie^4  Wb^tev^r  <x>ntril^ut6s  to  the  good  of  man7 
kindf  «5  it  it^ro^ps  the  conslant  bent  of  his  wishes  and  de** 
aires,  i^yM^  ptrpdu(Ce  junea3iness  and  disapprobation ;  and, 
on  die  contrary,  whatever  is  the  source  of  disorder  and 
misecy  in  society,  must,  for  the  ^ame  reason,  be  xiegarjded 
wdth  {deasiire  and  ctoaplaeency.  Ti^n^,  w}io,  prob^Iy 
from  hia  affected  sfdeiien,  more  .than  any  iijivetera^  malice, 
wasdenbminated  tbemm^hater,  embraced  A^biades  with 
gf eaj; fopdness*  Go  on,  m^fyxyl  cried  he,  qcg\tire  tbecanr 
Jkknoe  cfihe  pecpfe:  Ycm  tpitt  one  day^  IJores^,  b^  the 
emue  qf^ great  calamities  to  thfim^ ;  jCpuld  ^e  v^jpit  the  two 
principles  of  diie  Manicjipanfe,  ip  js  an  ii^fallible  consequence 
that  tfaueiir  sent«m^ot(^  of  hujnan  ft.ctions,  as  well  ^s  pf  eyery 
thing  else,  must  be  totally  oppos^  and  tjbiAt  every  instanqe 
of  joffitice  and  humanity^  fj^PA^  its  pece[.^sary  tendency,  mu^t 
please  the  one  deity  md  displease  tJbe  pthen  .  All  man- 
kind- so  far  resemble  the  good  prino^le,  that,  where  in- 
terest, or  revenge,  pr  dnvy,  prpve^ts  not  our  dis|)osition, 
we  are  always  incUnec^  frpm  our  natural  philanthropy,  to 
give  the  preferemfietothehAPpi^^of /^iety,  andconse- 
quendy  to  virtup  above  jjts  opposite.  Absolute,  unprpvo- 
ked,  disinterested  malice,  has  never,  perhaps,  place  in  any 

*  PKitarch  in  vita  -^Alc. 
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human  breast ;  or  if  it  had,  must  there  pervert  all  the  sen^ 
timents  of  morals,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  humanity.  If 
the  cruelty  of  Nero  be  allowed  entirely  voluntary,  and  not 
rather  the  eflect  of  constant  fear  and  resentment;  it  is  evi-* 
dent  that  Tigellinus,  preferably  to  Seneca  or  Burrhus, 
must  have  possessed  his  steady  and  uniform  approbation. 

A  statesman  or  patriot,  who  serves  our  own  country,  in 
our  own  time,  has  always  a  more  passionate  regard  paid 
to  him,  than  one  whose  beneficial  influence  operated  on 
distant  ages  or  remote  nations ;  where  the  good,  resulting 
from  his  generous  humanity,  being  less  connected  with  us, 
seems  more  obscure,  and  affects  us  with  a  le&is  lively  sym- 
pathy. We  may  own  the  merit  to  be  equally  great,  though 
our  sentiments  are  not  raised  to  an  equal  height  in  bodi 
cases.  The  judgment  here  corrects  the  inequalities  of  our 
internal  emotions  and  perceptions ;  in  like  manner,  as  it 
preserves  us  from  error,  in  the  several  variations^of  images, 
presented  to  our  external  senses.  The  same  object,  at  a 
double  distance,  really  throws  on  the  eye  a  picture  of  but 
half  the  bulk ;  yet  we  imagine  that  it  appears  of  the  same 
size  in  both  situations ;  because  we  know  that,  on  our  ap- 
proach to  it,  its  image  would  expand  on  the  eye,  and  that 
the  difference  consists  not  in  the  object  itself  but  m  our 
position  with  regard  to  it  And,  inde^,  without  such  a 
correction  of  appearances,  both  in  internal  and  external 
sentiment,  men  could  never  think  or  talk  steadily  on  any 
subject ;  while  their  fluctuating  situations  produce  a  con- 
tinual variation  on  objects,  and  throw  them  into  such  dif- 
ferent and  contrary  lights  and  positions  *. 

The  more  we  converse  with  mankind,  and  the  greater 
social  intercourse  we  maintain,  the  more  shall  we  be  famili^ 

*  See  Note  [DV.] 
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•ferized  to  these  general  preferences  anddistinctionsy  without 
which  our  conversation  and  discourse  coiifd  scarcely  be 
Tendered  intelligible  to  each  other.     Everyman's  interest 
is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  the  aversions  and  desk^  which 
result  from  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  affisct  otheris  in  a  like 
^degree.     General  language,  tfaerefoire,  being  formed  for 
general  use,  must  be  moulded  on  some  more  generial  v^ws, 
and  must  affix  the  epithets  of  praise  or  blame,  in  confor* 
mtty  to  sentiments  which  arise  from  the  general  interests 
of  the  community.     And  if  these  sentiment,  iii  most  mei^ 
be  not  so  strong  as  those  which  haire  a  reference  to  private 
-gobd ;  yet  still  they  must  make  some  distioiction,  ev^  in 
persons  the  most  depraved  and  sdfish ;  Md  must  iaitta^ 
"the  notion.of  good  te^  beneficent  condu^t^  aad  of  evjl  to 
the  confraty.     I^mpatfay,  we  shall  allow,  is  much  .faints 
-than  our  doiicem  for  ourselves,  and  sympathy  withpersoos 
remote  from  us  much  fainter  than  that  with  persons  near 
aiid  coiitigtiotis;  but  for  this  very  reason^  It  is  necessary 
for  us,  in  our  calm  judgmMts  and  discourse  concerning 
the  characters  of  men,' to  neglect  all  these  difiej^ences,  and 
'  rmdet  our  sentiments  more  public  and.  s<k$iah     Besides, 
tjifiit  We  0)ir9ehes  cAen  change  omr  sitnation  in  this  particu- 
lar, we  every  day  meet  with  persons  who  ^^  in  a  situation 
differc^iit  from  us,  and  who  could  never  converse  with  us 
were,  we  to  remain  constantly  in  that  position  and  point  pf 
view  whiish  is  peculiar  to  ourselves.     The  intercourse  of 
sientiinents,  therefore,  in  society  arid  conversation,  makes 
-  us  form  some  general  unalterable  standard^  by  whjeh  we 
may  approve  or  disapprove  of  characters  and  mannei^. 
'  Aitd^  though  the  heart  takes  not  part  entirely  with  .tho^e 
•general  notions^  nor  regulates  all  its  love  and  hatred  by 
the  universal,  abstract  differences  of  vice  and  virtue,  with- 
out regard  to  self,  or  the  persons  with  whom  we  are  more 
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intimately  connected ;  yet  have  these  moral  differe^Cjes  ^. 
considerable  influence ;  and  being  sufficient,  at  least,'  $[»r 
discourse,  serve  air  our  purposes  in  coloapany,  in  the  pul* 
pit,  in  the  theatre,  and  in  the  schools  \ 

Thus,  in  whatever  light  we  take  this  subject,  tl^is  meri^ 
ascribed  to  the  social  virtues  appears  still  uniform,  and  ^ 
rises  chiefly  from  that  regard  which  the  natural  sentiment 
of  benevolence  engages  us  to  pay  to  the  interests  of  man- 
kind and  socie^.    If  we  consider  the  principles  pf  the 
human  makie,  such  as  they  appear  to  daily  experience  and 
observation,  we  must,  apHori,  conclude  it  impossible  tof: 
sudi  a  creature  as  man  to  be  totally  indifferent  to<the  ^ell 
or  Ul  being  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  not  readily,  of  h^n- 
self,  to  prcmounce,  whete  nothing  gives  him  any  particular 
bias,  that  what  promotes  their  happiness  is  gopdy  wlbftt 
Usnds  to  their  misery  is  evil,  without  any  farther  regard  or 
consideration.    Here  then  are  the  faint  rudiments  at  least, 
or  outlines,  of  a  genend  distinction  beti^een  actions;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  hiimani^  of  £he  person  is  supposfe4  tP 
increase,  his  connection  with  those  who  iare  iigured  pr  be- 
nefited, and  his  lively  conception  of  their  misery  or  hjappi- 
ness  i  %i8  conseqw^nt  censure  or  approbation  acquires  px^ 
potiionable  vigour^  There  is  no  necessity  th^t  a  gei^^^us 
action,  barely  mentioned  in  an  old  history  or  remojte  ga- 
zette, should  communicate  any  strong  feelings  of  applaiise 
and  admiration.     Virtue,  placed  at  such  a  distancci  is  like 
a  fixed  star,  which,  though  to  the  eye  of  reason  itmayiiqp- 
pear  as  luminous  as  the  sun  in  his  meridian,  is  so  infinite- 
ly removed  as  to  BiSkct  the  senses  neither  with  l^ht  JEipr 
heat.     JBring  this  virtue  neM*er,  by  bur  acquaintance  or 
connection  with  the  persons,  or  even  by  an  eloquent  reci- 

•  See  NoTB  [££.] 
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tal  of  the  case ;  our  hearts  are  immediately  caught,  ou|: 
sympathy  enlivened,  and  our  cool  a{)]Mrobation  tonvekt&d 
into  the  warmest  sentiments  of  friendship  and  t^gavS* 
These  seem  necessary  and  infallible  eonsequehcesf  of  the 
giiiiueral  {>rineiples  of  human  natiire,  as  discOTiered  16 
common  life  and  pnactiee. 

.  Again ;  rever$e  these  views  and  reasonings :  Consider 
the  nrntter  a  posteriori ;  and  weighing  the  consequences, 
inquire  if  the  merit  of  social  virtue  be  not^  in  ti  great  mea- 
sure, derived  from  the  feelings  of  humanity  w^ith  which  it 
effects  ^he  spectatei's.  It  appears  to  be  matter  of  ract)  that 
the  cfh-euni^fahce  of  utHUy^  in  all  subjects,  is  a  source  df 
-praise  and  ajpprobbtion :  That  It  is  constantly  appealed  to 
1h  atiiHo^d^dsi6as  coneerning  the  merit  and  demerit  of 
l^cilaonlft !  "Fhat  it  is  the  i^^  soui<ee^of  ^atUgh  rclgtfrdpaid 
lilii^^fieeylfid^ty,  hj»iour,  aUegiahcie^  and  ^lia^tlty  t  tht^U 
%5  inseparable  ftoM  idl  %he  Either  sociti  virtueisi  huaialiit)^, 
^e^iei^^afty,  dh'arky,  aflM)3ity,  tei^ity,  mercy,  and  modera- 
^n !  Al»S5  in  a(  wordv  it  k  a  foundation  (^«he  chief  ^art 
of  morals,  which  has  a*refereAc^4iGf'inanlkilldfUld'Ou^fet- 
»kyw-o|!0ttttH*e6.         

*''  II  i^^ai^iPidsa  thatj  in  our  general  «pproba?tion  of  chfi- 
<riM:|0fi5!|«0d  maiKie'r^,  ^te  usefhi  t^eney^  oiT  the  social  vii»- 
tues  moves  us  not  by  any  regards' ito  selT^iiiterest^-biit  has 
an  influence  much  more  universal  and  extensive.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  tendency  to  public  good,  and  to  the  promo- 
ting of  peace,  harmony,  and  order  in  society,  does  always, 
by  affecting  the  benevolent  principles  of  our  frame,  en- 
gage us  on  the  side  of  the  social  virtues.  And  it  appears, 
as  an  additional  confirmation,  that  these  principles  of  hu- 
maiyty  and  sympathy  enter  so  deeply  into  all  our  senti- 
ments, and  have  so  powerful  an  influence,  as  may  enable 
them  to  excite  the  strongest  censure  and  applause.     The 
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present  theory  is  the  simple  result  of  all  these  infer;enc;e% 
each  of  which  seems  founded  on  uniform  experience  and 
observation* 

Were  it  doubtful  whether  there  were  any  such  princi- 
ple in  our  nature  as  humanity  or  a  concern  for  others,  yet 
when  we  see,  in  numberless  instances,  that  whatever  has  a 
tendency  to  promote  the  interest  of  society,  is  so  highly  ap- 
proved of,  we  ought  thence  to  learn  the  force  of  the  bene- 
volent principle ;  since  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to 
please  as  means  to  an  end,  where  the  end  is  totally  indi£B3- 
rent  On  the  other  hand,  were  it  doubtful  whether  there 
were  implanted  in  our  nature  any  general  principle  of  mo- 
.ral  blame  and  approbation,  yet  when  we  see,  in  number- 
less instances,  the  influence  of  humanity,  we  ought  thoiee 
to- conclude,  that  it  is  impossible  but  that  every  thing 
which  promotes  the  interests  of  society  must  communicate 
pleasure,  and  what  is  pernicious  give  uneasiness^  But 
when  these  different  reflections  and  observations. concur 
in  establishing  the  same  conclusion,  m^st  they  not  bcH 
stow  an  undisputed  evidence  up<m  it? 

It  is,  however,  hoped  that  the  progress  of  this  ai^gument 
Will  briipig  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  present  theory^  by 
showing  the  rise  of  other  sentiipents  <^  esteem  and  T%g9xi 
irom  the  same  or  like  principles* 
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PART  I. 


It  seeing  erident,  that  where  a  quality  or  habit  is  subjected 
to  our  examination,  if  it  appear  in  any  respect  prejudidal 
to  tfae'person' possessed  of  it,  or  such  as  incapacitates  him 
for  business  and  action,  it  is  instantly  blamed,  and  ranked 
among  his  faults  and  imperfections.  Indolence,  negligence 
want  (border  and  method,  obstinacy,  fickleness,  rashness*, 
credulity;  these  qualities  were  never  esteemed  by  any  one 
indifierent  to  a  character,  much  less  extolled  as  stccomr 
pHshments  or  virtues.  The  prejudi^ce  resulting  from  them 
immediately  strikes  our  eye,  and  gives  us  the  Sentiment  of 
pain  and  disapprobation. 

No  quality,  it  is  allowed,  is  absolutely  either  blameable 
or  praise-worthy.  It  is  all  according  to  its  degree.  A  due 
medium,  says  the  Peripatetics,  is  the  characteristic  of 
virtue.  But  this  medium  is  chiefly  determined  by  utility. 
A  proper  celerity,  for  instance,  and  dispatch  in  business, 
is  commendable.  When  defective,  no  progress  is  ever 
made  in  the  execution  of  any  purpose :  When  excessive, 
it  engages  us  in  precipitate  and  ill-concerted  measures  and 
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enterprises :  By  such  reasonings  we  fix  the  proper  and 
commendable  mediocrity  in  all  moral  and  prudential  dis- 
quisitions ;  and  never  lose  view  of  the  advantages  which 
result  from  any  character  or  habit. 

Now,  as  these  advantages  areedjoy^d  by  the  person  pos- 
sessed of  the  character,  it  can  never  be  sdfAam  which  ren- 
ders the  prospect  of  them  agreeable  to  Us,  the  spectators, 
and  prompts  our  esteem  and  approbation.  No  force  of 
imagination  can  convert  us  into  another  person,  and  make 
us  fancy  that  we,  being  that  person,  reap  benefit  fi*om 
those  valuable  qualities  which  bekuig  to  him.  Or  if  it  did, 
no  celerity  of  imagination  could  immediately  transport  us 
back  into  ourselves,  and  make  us  love  and  esteem  the  per- 
son as  difierent  from  us.  Views  and  sentiments  so  oppo- 
site to  laiOwxi  tnith,  Md  to  e^  P^er,  €0]i)il  n/g^ver  haf  e 
pl^ce,  at  th^  sano^  tij^sj  jn  the  same  per^^cm.  fr  AU  susp^ 
ciori^  tl]i^r^foi:^.of  ^elfi8h  r^gar4f}  is;h^^  |ot^y  exclud^. 
,  It  is  a  quite  di|r<^rent  prinQij#  wl4§b.!^ctuat^  ^iMf  )^ 
soBp,  and  ipter^ts  us  m  the  f^^oily  <)f  tfa^e.  {>e|rsi|9  who;i;a jf e 
cont^oipJat^. .  Wb^i^e  l^is  natural  Uilj^nti^aadf^c^iD^^al^ 
lities  £ive  us  the  prospect  of  elevation,  advanc^mi^i;^  ;^^- 
^ijjre  in  life;  ptpsperpu^  success,  a  steady  cgpm^^^ov^ 
.A>rtu9^i  And  the  execution  of  gceat  or  adv^^geo^s  u^ 
dertakiugs ;  we  are  struck  with  si^^  i^e^^le  iuif|ig$|Sf^^d 
feel  a  complacency  and  regard  immediajt;elyrfi|i$e;^winrds 
him.  Thq  idej^s  of  happiness,  Jpy^  t^ iuifipb,  pro^g^ty, 
9X^  ^n^ected  with  evel^  cir^^utnstai^ce  of  l)i>,  i^ar^ete^ 
.^d  .diffuse  ov&r  our  minds  a  pleasing|enti|[^ent  of  sgfi^pa- 

thy  a»d  h|im«ii*y  *. 
L^t.u^  sUpfpo^e  a  person  originally  framedf  spas  tQ  have 

4 

DO  maimer  of  concern  for  his  fdldw-'creatures,  but  to  re- 
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gatd  ihe  happiness  tod  ttiis^rj  of  all  i^nsi&Ie  beiiigs  with 
greater  indifference  than  even  two  contigudtis  shtid^s  tf( 
the  saitie  colbnn  Let  us  isilppose,  if  the  pib^p^iity  binar- 
tibns  were  laid  on  iiie  oiie  hand,  tod  theii*  rtlih  on  the 
diher>  and  he  ^ere-dedired  t(^4;hoese ;  ihkt  he  #buld  stand 
lik^  th<6  seho€Aimi-&  dss^  iri-eiMltite  and  iihdyt^i'iiiiiied  be- 
tWe^an  equal  nidtiTes ;  or  rather,  like  the  skiilb  ^ss  beiweeii 
two  faeces  of  wdod  or  Garble*,  without  aiiy  inHination  ot 
j^fc^ensity  t6  either  side^  Hie  consequence,  I  bdlieve, 
must  be  allowed  just,  thiit  stich  a  pel^son,  b^ing  £ibsolute(]r 
uhcohcehied,  either  for  the  public  good  of  ^  cbimniiility, 
or  the  private  utUity  of  others,  would  look  on.  everj'  qiia* 
lity,  however  jpernicious,  or  however  beneficial  to  society, 
or  to  its  possessor,  with  the  same  indifference  as  on  the 
most  common  and  uninteresting  object. 

But  if,  instead  of  this  fancied  nionster,  we  suppose  a 
man  to  form  a  judgment  ot  determiiiatioh  in  the  case,  there 
fa  to  him  a  plain  foundation  of  preference,  where  every 
thing  else  is  equal ;  and  however  cool  his  choice  may  be, 
if  his  heart  be  selfish,  or  if  the  persons  interested  be  remote 
fimii  htm;  there  must  still  be  a  choice  or  distinction  be- 
tweto  what  is  useful  and  what  is  pernicious.  Now  this  dis- 
iihfetidh  is  the  same  in  all  its  parts,  with  the  moral  distinC" 
licMi,.  whose  foundation  has  been  so  often,  and  so  much  in 
vain  inquired  afler.  The  same  endowments  of  the  mind, 
in  every  circumstance,  are  agreeable  to  the  sentiment  of 
morals  and  to  diat  of  humanity;  the  same  temper  is  sus- 
ceptible of  high  degrees  of  the  ohe  sentiment  and  of  the 
other ;  and  the  same  alteration  in  the  objects,  by  their 
tielEirei^  approach  or  by  connctetions,  enlivens  the  one  and 
thie  other.  By  all  the  tules  of  philosophy,  therefore,  we 
must  conclude,  ^  that  these  sentiments  are  originally  the 
same ;.  since,  in  each  particular,  even  the  most  minute. 
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tliey  are  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  are  moved  by  the 
iame  objects. 

Why  do  philosophers  iufer,  with  thie  gr^at^t  cert^nty^ 
that  the^mooi^isi  kept  in  its  orbit  by  the  s&m0  force  of  gra? 
vity  that  ipakea  bodies  fall  near  tke  sfvrfacie  of  the  ^furth^ 
but  because  these  effects  are>  upon  computation)  foux|d  si^ 
milar  and  equal  ?  and  must  not  this  argument  bring  as 
strong  conviction  in  morc^l  as  in  natural  disquisitions? 

To  prove,  by  any  long  detail,  that  all  the  qualities  use- 
ful to  the  possessor  are  approved  oft  and  4e  contrary  cen- 
suri^d,  would  be  superfluous.  The  least  reflection  on  what 
is. every  day  experienced  in  life  will  be  su&cient.  We 
shall  only  mention  a  few  instances,  in  order  to  remove^  if 
possible^  all  doubt  and  hesitation. 

The  quality  the  most  necessary  for  the  execution  of  any 
useful  enterprise,  is  Discuetiom  ;  by  which  we  carry  on 
a  safe  intercourse  with  others,  give  due  attention  to  our 
own  and  to  their  character,  weigh  each  cii'cumstance  of  the 
business  which  we  undertake,  and  employ  the  surest  and 
safest  means  for  the  attainment  of  any  end  or  purpose.  To 
a  Cromwell,  perhaps,  or  a  De  Retz,  discretion  vmj^g*- 
pear  an  alderman-like  virtue,  as  Dr  Swift  calk  it ;  ai^d  ber 
ing  incompatible  with  those  vast  designs  to  which  ikfiVf 
courage  and  ambition  prompted  them,  it  might  reaUy,  ix^ 
them,  be  a  fault  or  imperfection.  But  in  the  conduct  o^ 
ordinary  life,  no  virtue  is  more,  requisite,  n^jt  pi^yrta,pb<^ 
tarn  success,  but  to  avoid  the  most  fatal  mii^rriageS'an^ 
disappointments.  The  greatest  parts  without-  it,  as  obi- 
served  by  an  elegant  writer,  may  be  fatal  to  their  owner  j 
as  Polyphemus,  deprived  of  his  ey^,  was  only  the  mope  ext 
posed,  on  account  of  his  enormous  strei^h  and  stature.' . 

The  best  character  indeed,  were  it  not  rather  too  per-» 
feet  for  human  nature,  is  that  which  is  npt  swayed  by  temn 
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per  of  any  kind ;  but  alternately  employs  enterprise  and 
caution,  as  each  is  tueftd  to  the  particular  purpose  intend* 
ed*  Such  is  the  excellence  which  St  Erremond  ascribes 
to  Mareschal  Turenne,  who  displayed  every  campaign,  as 
he  grew  older,  more  temerity  in  his  military  enterprises ; 
and  being  now,  from  long  experience,  perfectly  acquainted 
with  every  incident  in  war,  he  advanced  with  great  firm* 
ness  and  security,  in  a  road  so  well  known  to  him.  Fa- 
bittS,  says  Machiavel,  was  cautious ;  Scipio  enterprising : 
And  both  succeeded,  because  the  situation  of  the  Roman 
aflairs,  during  the  command  of  each,  was  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  his  genius ;  but  both  would  have  failed  hadiiiese  sl*- 
tuations  been  reversed.  He  is  happy  whose  circumstances 
suit  his  temper ;  but  he  is  more  excellent  who  can  suit  his 
ten^r  to  any  circumstances. 

What  need,  is  there  to  display  the  praises  of  iNDUSTiiy, 
and  to  extol  its  advantages,  the  acquisition  of  power  and 
riches,  or  in  raising  what  we  call  a/artune  in  the  world? 
The  tortoise,  according  to  the  fable,  by  his  perseverance, 
gained  the  race  of  the  hare,  though  possessed  of  much  su- 
perior swiftness.  A  man's  time,  when  well  husbanded,  is 
like  a  cultivated  field,  of  which  a  few  acres  produce  more 
of  what  is  useful  to  life,  than  extensive  provinces,  even  of 
the  richest  soil,  when  overrun  with  weeds  and  brambles. 

But  all  prospect  of  success  in  life,  or  even  of  tolerable 
subsistence,  must  fail,  where  a  reasonable  Frugality  is 
wanting.  The  heap,  instead  of  increasing,  diminishes  d^ 
ly,  and  leaves  its  possessor  so  much  more  unhappy,  as,  not 
having  been  able  to  confine  his  expenses  to  a  large  reve- 
nue, he  will  still  less  be  able  to  live  contentedly  on  a  small 
one.     The  souls  of  nien,  according  to  Plato  i^    in#aliHkl 

*  Pheedo.  f    ' 
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with  impure  appetites,  and  loBing  tile  body,  wfaieh  alone 
iifforded  means  of  satisfactioii^  hdrer  about  the  earthy  and 
haunt  the  places  where  theit  bodied  are  deposited;  piOsseis^ 
ed.with  a  longing  desire  to  recover  the  lost  argtms  of  sen^ 
sation*.  80  may  we  see  worthless  prodigals,  having  con^ 
isQlnod  their  fortune  in  wild  debanebesi  tfanftiting  them- 
adves  into  every  plentifid  table,  and  ei/iei'y  party  of  ple»- 
-siire,  hatod  even  by  th^  vicious,  and  despised  even  by  fools. 
:  The  one  extreme  of  frugality  is  avarice,  wfakh,  as  it  boC& 
deprives  ^  man  of  all  use  of  his  riches^  and  ehedis  faospt- 
•tfedily  and  every  social  enjoyriient,  is  justly  censured  oil  a 
double  accdimt.  Prodipaliijf^  the  other  extreme,  lis  com^- 
cBHmly  uKire  hurtfbl  to  a  man  himself;  and  each  of  these 
;e]ttremes  is  blamed  above  the  other,  according  to  the  tem^ 
per  of  the  person  who  censures,  and  accordii^  to  hfe 
.greater  oi  less  aensibility  to  jdeasUre^  either  so^al  or  sen- 

sualt 

.  Qualities  often  derive  their  merit  from  complicated 
sources.  HaneefyfJSddOjf^  tihahi  are  praised  for  th^ir  i^- 
mediate  tendency  to  phsmote  the  interestsof  society ;  but 
after  those  vtit'ues  are  once  estdUished  upon  this  founda- 
:$ipn,  tbey  are  also  considered  as  adi^anttigeous  to  th^  p^- 
Qcm  bimselfy  and  as  the  souroe  of  thttt  trust  tad  ooniideiii^e, 
which  can  alone  give  a  iosm  any  considet'ati^n  in  h(k*  One 
becomes  isoBlemptible^  noless  tlian  odious^  wbdn  fai^for- 
getd  the  dutjr  i^ii^hich,  in  this  pat^tvculai*,  he  owes  to  hiaMicdf 
.$»  well  Jus  to  jsociety.  '       ' 

iForbaps  thls«oH8idckationis«Be  cAfs/^sOurrs  of  the-hjgh 

bkipe  wbldi  is  thrown  on  any  instance  bf  failure  attiMg 

.  !¥p¥iiQn  in  |)oint  of  ahmsiify^  -   The  greateit  riagurd  wiiich 

I9i|i|  bs  jAcquiUP^d  by  that  aex  is  dermd  frOm  their-fidelity  ; 

and  a  woman  becomes  cheap  and  vulgar,  loses  her  rank, 

and  is  exposed  to  every  insult^  t^ho  is  deficient  in  this  par- 
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ticular.  The  smallest  fmlare  k  here  suffieimtt  16  bhM  h^f 
character.  A  femille  has  00  many  oppDftimiti^s  df  s«fcrel« 
ly  mdolging  these  apt^etites^  that  nothing  tmi  give  u^  s<$^ 
curity  but  her  absolvte  modesty  and  rei^erVe  i  and  wberci 
a  breach  is  once  made,  it  cian  scarcely  ever  be  fnlly  fn^ 
paired.  If  a  man  behave  with  cowardice  on  on^  occasion, 
a  contrary  conduct  reinstates  him  in  his  chfiradleri  Biit 
by  what  action  <ian  a  womdn,  whose  behavioKf  '  has  <»ice 
been  dissolute,  be  able  to  assnre  us  that  shis  h^  form^ 
better  resohitions,  and  has  self-command  enough  t€^  carry 
tfatm  into  execution  ? 

All  men^  it  is  allowed,  are  equally  ddsirotts  dthApfttni^i 
but  few  are  Successful  iu  the  pursuit  I  One  <3miSidei^^ 
eause  is  the  want  of  Strsmgtii  of  MiNi),  irhich  might  m* 
able  them  to  resist  the  temptation  of  present  ease  or  pl^f^ 
sure,  and  carry  them  forward  iU  the  Search  df  hl6fe  dis^ 
tant  profit  and  enjcymeniM  Our  a£fe<!tions^  oh  ^  gen^^dt 
prospect  of  their  obj  ects,  form  c^tain  rutes^  of  eoiiduct^  citid 
certain  measures  of  preference  Of  due  above  another :  And 
these  decisions,  though  really  tiie  result  of  our  calm  p&s* 
skms  and  propensities^  (for  what  else  CAh  prondttiice  &tiy 
thjeei  eligible,  or  the  contrary,)  are  yet  s^d,  by  a  natuf  ftl 
abuse  of  terms,  to  be  the  d^t^ntiiuatidtisl  of  ptir6  teasm 
and  reflection.  But  wheii  some  of  these  objecti^  itppfbach 
■eaiier  to  ts,  or  acquite  th^  ddtattages  df  favdilr&bk  lights 
mod  pdsitidns,  whidh  eat^h  the  h^drt  or  iiUMgitiittidn  t  6ht 
general  resolutiotf s  are  ftequ^iitly  conibtihded,  a  i^all  efl- 
jo3mi^t  preferred^  Md  lasting  shame  and  Sorrow  eiltail^ 
upon  us.  And  however  poetii^  may  employ  their  wit  and 
eloquence  Ifi  eelel^ating  preset  pleasure,  and  rejecting 
aU  distant  tiews  to  ftiue^  healthy  or  fortune ;  it  is  dbvidus 
that  this  practice  is  the  source  of  all  dissoluteiiess  and  dis- 
order, repentance  and  misery.   A  man  of  a  strong  and  de- 

t  2 
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termined  temper  adheres  tenaciously  to  his  general  reso^ 
lutions,  and  is  neither  seduced  by  the  allurements  of  plea- 
sure, nor  terrified  by  the  menaces  of  pain ;  but  keeps  still 
in  view  those  distant  pursuits,  by  which  he  at  once  en- 
sures his  happiness  and  his  honour. 
.  Self-satis&ction,  at  least  in  some  degree,  is  an  advan- 
tage which  equally  attends  the  Fool  and  the  Wise  Man  : 
But  it  is  the  only  one ;  nor  is  there  any  other  circumstance 
in  the  conduct  of  life,  where  they  are  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing. Business,  books,  conversation ;  for  all  of  these,  a  fool 
is  totally  incapacitated ;  and,  except  condemned  by  his 
station  to  the  coarsest  drudgery,  remains  a  usdess  burden 
upon  the  earth.  Accordingly,  it  is  found,  that  men  are 
extremely  jealous  of  their  character  in  this  particular ;  and 
many  instances  are  seen  of  profligacy  and  treachery,  the 
most  avowed  and  unreserved ;  none  of  bearing  patiently 
the  imputation  of  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Dicsearchus, 
the  Macedonian  general,  who,  as  Polybius  tells  us  ^,  open- 
ly erected  one  altar  to  impiety,  another  to  injustice,  in  or- 
der to  bid  defiance  to  mankind ;  even  he,  I  am  well  as- 
sured, would  have  started  at  the  epithet  ofjbol,  and  have 
meditated  revenge  for  so  injurious  an  appellation.  Except 
the  afiection  of  parents,  the  strongest  and  most  indissolu- 
ble bond  in  nature,  no  connection  has  strength  sufficient 
to  support  the  disgust  arising  from  this  character.  Love 
itself,  which  can  subsist  under  treachery,  ingratitude,  ma- 
lice, and  infidelity,  is  immediately  extingui^ed  by  it, 
when  perceived  and  acknowledged ;  nor  are  deformity  and 
old  age  more  fatal  to  the  dominion  of  that  passion.  So 
dreadful  are  the  ideas  of  an  utter  incf^acity  for  any  pur- 
pose or  undertaking,  and  of  continued  error  and  miscon- 
duct in  life ! 

*  lib.  xvii.  cap,  35. 
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When  it  is  asked,  whether  a  quick  or  slow  apprehension 
be  most  valuable  ?  Whether  one  that,  at  first  view,  pe- 
netrates  far  into  a  subject,  but  can  perform  nothing  upon 
study ;  or  a  contrary  character,  which  must  work  out  every 
thing  by  dint  of  application  ?  Whether  a  clear  head  or  a 
copious  invention  ?  Whether  a  profound  genius  or  a  sure 
judgment  ?  In  short,  what  character,  or  peculiar  turn  of 
understanding  is  more  excellent  than  another?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  we  can  answer  none  of  tliese  questions,  without 
considering  which  of  those  qualities  capacitates  a  man  beist 
for  the  world,  and  carries  him  farthest  in  any  undertaking. 

If  refined  sense  and  exalted  sense  be  not  so  uaefvi  as 
common  sense,  their  rarity,  their  novelty,  and  the  noble- 
ness of  their  objects,  make  some  compensation,  and  ren- 
der them  the  admiration  of  mankind :  As  gold,  though 
less  serviceable  than  iron,  acquires,  from  its  scarcity,  a  va- 
lue which  is  much  superior. 

The  defects  of  judgment  can  be  supplied  by  no  art  or 
invention ;  but  those  of  Memory  frequently  may,  both  in 
business  and  in  study,  by  method  and  industry,  and  by 
diligence  in  committing  every  thing  •  to  writing ;  and  we 
scarcely  ever  hear  a  short  memory  given  as  a  reason  for  a 
man's  failure  in  any  undertaking.  But  in  ancient  times, 
when  no  man  could  make  a  figure  without  the  talent  of 
speaking,  and  when  the  audience  were  too  delicate  to  bear 
such  crude,  undigested  harangues  as  our  extemporary  ora- 
tors offer  to- public  assemblies ;'  the  faculty  of  memory  was 
then  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  was  accordingly  much 
more  valued  than  at  present.  Scarce  any  great  genius  is 
mentioned  in  antiquity,  who  is  not  celebrated  for  this  ta- 
lent ;  and  Cicero  enumerates  it  among  the  other  sublime 
qualities  of  Caesar  himjself  ^. 

*  Fuit  in  Olo  ingenium,  ratiOy  memoria,  liters,  cura,  cogitatio,  diligentiay 
&c.     Philip.  2. 
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Ptrtipul^r  cm^mn  aii4  puumers  alter  tb^  lu^f  fulness  of 
qp^^ ;  Th^y  nisp  alter  tb^ir  mi^t.  PfinusulAr  fiitiia* 
tUms  m4  ««cjdrat^  b^v^  in  feme  degra^  the  same  ioflip- 
fiuse*  He  wUl  always  be  mpre  Qste^med  wbo  pQ«se«9«s 
tbP0^  tel^Otf  an4  /MKxwplisbimPt«  wbich  suit  l|i9  BtiMion 

ami  prpfi^^ioo,  tbftn  b(9  wbpm  fortune  b^  mispl#eed  In 
tb^  part  Vfhkh  «b^  b^^  Af^ign^  bim.  The  private  or 
sdfisb  virtues  ara,  in  tbi«  r^pect,  more  arbitrary  tban 
tbe  public  and  social  Ip  other  re^peet^  tbey  are,  par- 
ha|]!0,  U9»  liable  to  dpubt  w4  contr^v^r^y* 

In  thib»  iLiAgdomi  sucb  4?ontimied  Q^tent^n,  of  late 
years,  ba9  pr^^iled  among  xpaii  in  tfcfim  lifq  wiili  r^ard 
to  pMic  Jffirify  end  Among  thpfi^e  in  yeo^i^V^  with  rc^ganl 
.  to  If^afivofm^  s  And  ^o  nw)y  IHlif^  pretemiwQ  to  each  have 
b<$ens  no  doubti  dpt^cted,  tb^t  in^n  pf  the  world  «re  i^t, 
witbont  ftny  bad  inte&^ioni  to  di^i^pv^r  » fnUw  incredttUfy 

on  the  head  of  those  moral  endowments,  and  eyen  soma- 

timw  Absolutely  to  deny  tb^ir  eidfitwca  and  reidit^*  In 
like  mano^r^  I  find  tbat  of  i^ld  tbe  perpetual  ewt  of  iJie 
StQic0  and  Cf^ics  concerning  virtue  tbeir  magnificent  pro- 
fessions and  slwd^r  perfpnafince^,  brad  a  disgust  in  inaii- 
bind  i  axid  LuciWf  wbos  thongb  li«entioiia  with  regard  to 
plisasur^  i^  y«t,  in  other  r^^pef^Si  a  very  moral  writer,  can- 
not siKuetimes  talk  of  virtne,  so  much  boaatad,  witihoat  ba- 
tr Ayipg  ^ymptomfl  of  apl^^n  and  irony  ^  But  sunely  this 
pf«vi«b  d^tifi^yt  wbmc9*ever  it  ariaes,  caa  n^var  be  oaiv 
ril9d  190  fiu^  a«  to  m^k^  m  ^my  tb^  sadstaoea  itf  every  apo- 
pi§^  pfpmtitt  wd  aU  distinction  of  mennars  and  behaviour. 

T«yn  ff-tAv^^fXAvro  a^iniy  r(«y«}«vff«    Icubomen.    Iq  anotlier  placey 
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Beside  ^i^^roian,  cfi^tiiQn%  aiterfn9e^  Mkftu^t  auidkii^ 
JhtgalHih  0cmiomj^  good  mim,  prufkag^  dUcemmaH  >  ];)ai- 
9id«0  these  eildowments,  I  say,  whose  very  names  force  am 
avowal  of  their  merit,  there  are  many  others,  to  which  the 
most  deterauned  scepticism  cannot»  foir  a  mcmienty  refuse 
the  tribute  c^  praise  and  approbation.  Tengimineef  00^ 
IrMjif,  patkneCf  cm&tancg^  perseoera^ee^  JbreOfnithiy  comir 
deraieneM$f  $€at€cy^  order^  vmrnuOioHf  address^  presence  qf 
mmAi  qiUckm$8  ^  comxptimf  faeUUy  qf&Bpruwm  s  thes^ 
and  a  thousand  more  of  the  same  kind,  tiq  man  wiU  f^vev 
deny  to  be  excellences  and  perfections.  As  their  m^rit 
consists  in  their  tendency  to  serve  the  person  pQSses;9ed  of 
theiii,  without  any  magnificent  daim  to  public  imd  social 
d«s^t,  we  are  the  less  jealous  of  their  pretensions,  and 
readily  admit  them  into  the  catalogue  of  laudable  quali*^ 
ties.  We  are  not  sensible,  that  by  this  concession,  we 
have  paved  the  way  for  all  the  other  moral  excellences, 
and  cannot  consistently  hesitate  any  longer,  with  regard 
to  disinterested  benevolence,  patriotism,  and  humanity. 

It  seems,  indeed,  certain,  th^t  fir|(t  appearances  are  here, 
as  usual,  extremely  deceitful,  and  that  it  is  more  difficult,  in 
a  speculative  Way,  to  resolve  into  i^elf^love  the  merit  iduch 
we  ascribe  to  the  selfish  virtues  above  menticHied,  than  that 
«even  of  the  social  virtues,  justice  and  b^iefieence.  For 
this  latter  purpose,  we  need  but  say,  that  whatever  con-y 
duct  promotes  ^  goa#  of  the  community,  is  loved, 
praised,  and  esteefned  1^  the  oonnauiiity,  on^aeooiAit  ef 
that  utility  and  interest  of  which  every  one  partakes: 
And  though  this  a£^tion  and  r^ard  be,  i|i  reality,  gra- 
titude, not  self-love,  yet  a  distiaetioB,  eveA  of  this  obvious 
nature,  may  not  readily  be  made  by  superfidal  reasoBs- 
ers ;  and  there  is  room,  at  least,  to  support  the  cavil  and 
dispute  fi)r  a  moment.     But  as  qualities  which  tend  only 
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to  the  utility  of  their  possessor,  without  any  refer^ice  to 
us,  ox  to  the  comnumity,  are  yet  esteemed  and  valued ;  by 
what  theory  or  system  can  we  account  for  this  sentiment 
from  self-love,  or  deduce  it  from  that  favourite  origin  ? 
There  seems  here  a  necessity  for  confessing  that  the  hap- 
piness and  misery  of  others  are  not  spectacles  entirely  in- 
different to  us ;  but  that  the  view  of  the  former,  wbedier 
in  its  causes  or  efiects,  like  sunshine,  or  the  prospect  of 
well-cultivated  plains,  (to  carry  our  pretensions  no  higher,) 
communicates  a  secret  joy  and  satisfaction ;  the  appear- 
ance of  the  latter,  like  a  lowering  cloud  or  barren  land- 
scape, throws  a  melancholy  damp  over  the  imagination. 
And  this  concession  being  once  made,  the  difficulty  is 
over;:  and  a  natural  unforced  interpretation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  human  life  will  afterwards,  we  hope,  prevail 
among  all  speculative  inquirers. 


PART  IL 


It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  examine  the 
influence  of  bodily  endowments,  and  of  the  goods  of  for- 
tune, over  otir  sentiments  of  regard  and  esteem,  and  to 
consider  whether  these  phenomena  fortify  or  weaken  the 
present  theory.  It  will  naturally  be  expected,  that  the 
beauty  of  the  body,  as  is  supposed  by  all  ancient  mora- 
lists, will  be  similar,  in  some  respects,  to  that  of  the  mind ; 
and  that  every  kind  of  esteem,  which  is  paid  to  a  man, 
will  have  something  similar  in  its  origin,  whether  it  arise 
from  his  mental  endowments,  or  from  the  situation  of  his 
exterior  circumstances. 

It  is  evident,  that  one  considerable  source  of  beauty  in 
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all  animals,  is  the  advantage  which  they  reap  from  the  par- 
ticular structure  of  their  limbs  and  members,  suitably  to 
the  particular  manner  of  life  to  which  they  are  by  nature 
destined.  The  just  proportions  of  a  horse,  described  by 
Xenophon  and  Virgil,  are  the  same  that  are  received  at 
this  day  by  our  modern  jockeys ;  because  the  foundation 
of  them  is  the  same,  namely,  experience  of  what  is  detri- 
mental or  useful  in  the  animal. 

Broad  shoulders,  a  lank  belly,  firm  joints,  taper  legs ; 
all  these  are  beautiful  in  our  species,  because  signs  of  force 
and  vigour.  Ideas  of  utility  and  its  contrary,  though  they 
do  not  entirely  determine  what  is  handsome  or  deformed, 
are  evidently  the  source  of  a  considerable  part  of  appro- 
bation or  dislike. 

In  ancient  times,  bodily  strength  and  dexterity,  being 
of  greater  use  and  importance  in  war,  was  also  much  more 
esteemed  and  valued  than  at  present.  Not  to  insist  in  Ho- 
mer and  the  poets,  we  may  observe,  that  historians  scruple 
not  to  mention  yJ^rce  of  body  sxnong  the  other  accomplish- 
ments even  of  Epaminondas,  whom  they  acknowledge  to 
be  the  greatest  hero,  statesman,  and  general  of  all  the 
Greeks  *.  A  like  praise  is  given  to  Pompey,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Romans  b.     This  instance  is  similar  to 

what  we  observed  above  with  regard  to  memory. 

•  •      • 

What  derision  and  contempt,  with  both  sexes,  attend  im^ 
potence ;  while  the  unhappy  object  is  regarded  as  one  de- 
prived of  so  capital  a  pleasure  in  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  disabled  from  communicating  it  to  others.  BixtreMiess 
in  vi/omen,  being  also  a  species  otinutUiiy,  is  a  reproach, 

•  See  Note  [GG.] 
^  Cum  dbenbusj  saku;  cum  vdodbus,  cwfit;  cum  vaSdis  recU  arUAtri, 
Sallukt  apud  Vsoet. 
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bu(  nQt  m  the  #fu^9  ^gVW*  Of  whi(;)i  tk^  rti^w  in  y^y 
pbviott%  accprding  tp  tbp  present  tbeoiy. 

There  is  w  rvie  in  pointing  or  ^tatui^ry  ii^ore  in^iipen*- 
sable  than  that  of  balancing  the  figures,  anc|  placing  them 
with  the  greet^st  exactness  on  their  proper  centra  pf  g^^ 
yity.  A  %ure  which  is  not  justly  balanc^,  is  uj^y;  be-r 
cause  it  cpnyeys  thi^  clisagreeable  ideas  of  fall^  harm,  and 
pain^ 

A  disposition  pr  turp  of  mind,  vh^ch  qualifies  a  man  to 
rise  in  the  world,  and  adyance  his  fi^rtune^  is  entitled  tp 
esteem  and  regard,  as  has  already  been  expiated.  It  maji 
the^efore^  naturally  be  supposed,  that  the  actual  possess 
sipn  pf  riches  and  a^thority  will  haye  a  qpnsiderftbli^  in-r 
fluence  oyer  these  sentiments. 

lii^t  w  e?camine  any  hypothesis,  by  which  we  can  account 
for  the  regard  paid  to  the  rich  and  powerful :  We  shall  find 
npne  satis&ctory,  but  that  which  deriyes  it  from  the  enjpy? 
m^t  communicated  to  the  spectator  by  the  images  of  pro- 
sperity, h^^ppiness,  ease,  plenty,  authority,  and  the  gratifi- 
Cfttipp  of  eyery  appetite.  Self-loye,  for  ipif tWce,  whif^h 
9pm^  fK$3ct  pp  mu^h  to  consider  as  the  spiirc^  of  eyery 
iienttiment,  is  plainly  ipsuGKcient  for  this  purpose.  Wher^ 
np  gppd-wiU  or  frif^clship  appears,  it  is  di^c^Jt;  tp  ^n- 
ceive  on  wh»t  w^  cpB  fipupd  pw  hppe  of  »dv«»t«,ge  frow. 
the  riches  pf  others ;  thpugh  w^  nf^tura|ly  respect  the  rieh, 
even  before  they  discover  wy  snch  f^yourfible  disppsitipn 
tPWArdstts. 

W$  «l«  affi^titd  with  th^  pame  sentiments  when  w^  Ufi 
w  mwfe  put  of  th?  *ph^<B  of  thpir  a^irity,  ijipt  they  can- 

not  eyen  be  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  serying  us.  A 
prisoner  of  war,  in  all  dyilizgd- nations,  is  treated  with  a 
r^^ard  suited  to  hi«i  cpnditipQ ;  /md  rich^,  It  1$  eyid^nt, 
go  far  towards  fixing  the  condition  of  any  person.     If 

•  See  Note  [HII.] 
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birth  and  quality  ent^r  for  a  sbarQ»  thi^  »tiU  »£R^dd  u«  ui 
argiimeiit  to  our  present  purpois^  For  wbat  i9  it  w^  call 
a  man  of  birth,  but  on^  who  i$  d^ceud^d  from  9  long  suo- 
cession  q(  rkh  and  powerful  mo^tQ^t  and  who  acquires 
our  esteem  by  bis  oonnectii^  with  persons  whom  we  es^ 
teem  ?  His  ancestors,  therefore,  though  dead,  are  respect** 
ed,  in  some  measure^  on  account  of  their  riches ;  and,  coin 
sequently,  without  any  kind  of  e^pectatim. 

But  not  to  go  so  fiu*  as  prbuoners  of  war  or  the  dead,  to 
find  instanees  of  this  disinterested  regard  for'  riches ;  we 
may  only  observe,  with  a  little  attention,  those  phenomena 
which  occur  in  common  life  and  conversation.  A  man^ 
vho  is  himsdi^  we  idiall  suppose,  of  a  competent  fortaae, 
and  of  no  profession,  being  introduced  to  a  company  of 
strangeri,  naturaUy  treats  them  with  different  dagrees  of 
respect,  as  he  is  informed  of  their  different  fortunes  and 
conditions  1  though  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  so  and** 
dcnly  propose^  and  perhaps  he  would  not  accept  of,  any 
pecqniary  advantage  irmn  tbem<  A  traveller  is  always  ad- 
mitted into  company,  and  meets  with  civility,  in  propor* 
lion  as  his  train  %nd  equipage  speak  him  a  man  of  great 
or  moderate  fortune*  In  short,  the  diffiireut  ranks  of  fnen 
are,  in  a  great  meaaore,  regulated  by  riches,  and  that  widi 
Mgard  to  superimv  as  well  as  inferiors^  strangers  as  well 
as  acquaintance. 

What  remaiaa,  tbari^ire^  but  to  eondude,  that^  as  rlefaea 
^a  desired  fi>r  ouraelves  qnly  as  the  means  of  gvatifyfng 
oiur  appetitei^  mther  at  present  or  in  some  imagiaavy  ftrture 
period  I  they  l^get  esteem  la  others  merely  from  theiv  ha* 
viag  that  influenca.  This  indeed  is  their  very  m^tura  or 
essence:  They  haffP a diaeat  refcrmce  to  the commndities, 
conveniences,  and  pleasures  of  life :  The  bill  of  a  banker, 
who  is  broke,  or  gold  in  a  desert  island,  would  otherwise 
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be  foil  as  valuable.  When  we  approach  a  man,  who  is, 
as  we  say,  at  his  ease,  we  are  presented  with  the  plea- 
sing ideas  of  plenty,  satisfaction,  cleanliness,  warmth ;  a 
cheerful  house,  elegant  ftimiture,  ready  service,  and  what- 
ever is  desirable  in  meat,  drink,  or  apparel.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  a  poor  man  appears,  the  disagreeable  images 
of  want,  penury,  hard  labour,  dirty  furniture,  coarse  or 
ragged  clothes,  nauseous  meat  or  distasteful  liquor,  imme- 
diately strike  our  fancy.  What  else  do  we  mean  by  say- 
ing that  one  is  rich,  the  other  poor?  And  as  regard  or 
contempt  is  the  natural  consequence  of  those  different  si- 
tuations in  life ;  it  is  easily  seen  what  additional  light  and 
evidence  this  throws  on  our  preceding  theory,  with  regard 
to  all  moral  distinctions  *. 

A  man,  who  has  cured  himself  of  all  ridiculous  prepos- 
sessions, and  is  fully,  sincerely,  and  steadily  convinced, 
from  experience  as  well  as  philosophy,  that  the  difference 
of  fortune  makes  less  difference  in  happiness  than  is  vul- 
garly imagined ;  such  a  one  does  not  measure  out  degrees 
of  esteem  according  to  the  rent-rolls  of  his  acquaintance; 
He  may,  indeed,  externally  pay  a  superior  deference  to 
the  great  lord  above  the. vassal ;  because  riches  are  the 
most  convenient,  being  the  most  fixed  and  determinate 
source  of  distinction :  But  his  internal  sentiments  are  more 
regulated  by  the  personal  characters  of  men,  than  by  the 
accidental  and  capricious  favours  of  fortune. 

In  most  countries  of  Europe,  family,  that  is,  lieredltary 
riches,  marked  with  titles  and  symbols  firom  the  sovereign, 
is  tihe  chief  source  of  distinction.  In  England,  mobe '  re- 
gard is  paid  to  present  opulence  and  plenty.  Each  prac- 
tice has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages.     Where,  birth 

•  See  Note  [II.] 
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is  respected,  unactive,  spiritless  minds  remain  in  haughty 
indolence,  and  dream  of  nothing  but  pedigrees  and  genea- 
logies :  The  generous  and  ambitious  seek  honour,  and  au- 
thority, and  reputation,  and  favour.  Where  riches  are 
the  chief  idol,  corruption,  venality,  rapine  prevail :  Arts, 
inanu&ctures,  commerce,  agriculture  flourish.  The  for- 
mer prejudice,  being  favourable  to  military  virtue,  is  more 
suited  to  monarchies.  The  latter,  being  the  chief  spur 
to  industry,  agrees  better  with  a  republican  government. 
And  we  accordingly  find,  that  each  of  these  forms  of  go- 
vernment, by  varying  the  uiilUy  of  those  customs,  has  com- 
monly a  proportionable  effect  on  the  sentiments  of  man- 
kind. 


SECTION  VII. 


Of  QUaIITIES  immediately  AaR££ABLlk  fO  OtllldELt^d. 

W  HOEVEE  has  passed  an  evening  with  serious  melancho- 
ly people,  and  has  obseryed  how  suddenly  the  conversa- 
tion was  animated,  and  what  sprightliness  diffused  itself 
over  the  countenance,  discourse,  and  behaviour  of  every 
one,  on  the  accession  of  a  good-humoured,  lively  compa- 
nion ;  such  a  one  will  easily  allow,  that  Cheerfulness 
carries  great  merit  with  it,  and  naturally  conciliates  the 
good-will  of  mankind.  No  quality,  indeed,  more  readily 
communicates  itself  to  all  around ;  because  no  one  has  a 
greater  propensity  to  display  itself,  in  jovial  talk  and  plea- 
sant entertainment  The  flame  3preads  through  the  whole 
circle ;  and  the  most  sullen  and  morose  are  often  caught 
by  it  That  the  melancholy  hate  the  merry,  even  though 
Horace  says  it,  I  have  some  difficulty  to  allow ;  because 
I  have  always  observed,  that,  where  the  jollity  is  mode- 
rate and  decent,  serious  people  are  so  much  the  more  de- 
lighted, as  it  dissipates  the  gloom  with  which  they  are 
commonly  oppressed,  and  gives  them  an  unusual  enjoy- 
ment 

From  this  influence  of  cheerfulness,  both  to  communi- 
cate itself,  and  to  engage  approbation,  we  may  perceive, 
that  there  is  another  set  of  mental  qualities,  which,  without 
any  utility  or  any  tendency  to  farther  good,  either  of  the 
community  or  of  the  possessor,  difiuse  a  satisfaction  on  the 
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ib«hdldl£rs^  Ahd  procute  feiekidsbip  And  ^regard.  Thtif  im« 
mediate  sensation  to  the  person  possessed  Of  Aeill  b  '6L^r^6* 
abl«  7  Oth^i*^  eittei-  i^td  the  tottie  huihiOuJh,  tAd  CAIch  the 
^Miment)  bf  a  coiitAgion  of  naiurd  sympathy !  And  As 
n^^  canttot  fcrfi)^a]*  loting  whatever  pleis^s,  a  kindly  emO'- 
t ion  ai*ises  to#ak'ds  the  pef^Oii  who  <H>iilttiuniiiAted  so  innch 
8Atidfkcti<M.  He  is  a  mdre  animating  spectteie  t  His  pte^ 
^ence  dfflhses  bter  us  more  Serene  complkceMy  aikd  enjoys 
ment :  Our  imagination,  entering  into  his  feehtigs  ahd  diA^ 
position,  is  affected  iti  ft  more  agreeftble  mftniier,  thah^  if 
a  mei^neholy,  dejected^  sullen,  anxious  temper  were  ptt^ 
aentad  to  us.  Hence  tht^  affeotion  and  approbattoh  whidk 
attend  the  former;  the  aversion  and  disgtJSt  wtth  Which 
W^  regaM  the  latter  K 

Few  men  would  tnty  the  character  which  Cs9Sft)r  ghtH 
of  Cassius. 

He  loves  no  play. 
As  thou  ddsi,  An&ony :  tie  hears  no  music  : 
Mddfn  )l«  itnlks ;  atad  snllitt  ifi  sueh  n  Sokt, 
At  if  be  IBDcked  bfaofttM^  «lld  IcoVttfed  hi*  l^irit 
That  coiUd  be  moved  to  tftuld  At  any  thing. 

Not  only  such  men,  as  Caesar  adds,  are  commonly  dan- 
gerouSf  but  also,  having  little  enjoyment  within  themselves, 
they  can  never  become  agreeable  to  others,  or  contribute 
to  social  entertainment  In  all  polite  nations  and  ages,  a 
relish  foif  pleasure,  if  accompanied  with  temperance  and 
decency,  is  esteemed  a  considerable  merit,  even  in  the 
greatest  meii;  and  becomes  still  more  requisite  m  those 
of  inferior  rank  and  character.  It  is  a»  agreeable  repre- 
sentation,  which  a  French  writer  g^vca  iftf  the  situation  of 
his  own  mind  ia  this  particular,  f^iH»tIhVei  says  he,  wiihr 

•  See  NOTB  [KK.] 
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autmukrUy s  fkasure  wMoui  ^eminaqf;  and  Ufi  witlh 
outfiaaring  its  end  *. 

Who  is  not  struck  with  any  signal  instance  of  Great- 
ness of  Mind  or  Dignity  of  Character;  with  elevation  of 
sentiment,  disdain  of  slavery,  and  with  that  noble  pride 
and  spirit  which  arises  from  conscious  virtue  ?  The  sub- 
lime, says  Longinus,  is  often  nothing  but  the  echo  or 
image  of  magnanimity :  and  where  this  quaUty  appears  in 
any  one,  even  though  a  syllable  be  not  uttered,  it  excites 
our  applause  and  admiration ;  as  may  be  observed  of  the 
famous  silence  of  Ajax  in  the  Odyssey,  which  expresses 
more  noble  disdain  and  resolute  indignation  than  any 
language  can  convey  ^. 

Were  I  Alexander,  said  Parmenio,  /  would  aeoefi  qf 
these  offers  made  by  Darius. — So  would  I  tooj  replied 
Alexander,  were  I  Parmenio.  This  saying  is  admira- 
ble, says  Longinus,  from  a  like  principle  ^. 

Go  !  cries  the  same  hero  to  his  soldiers,  when  they  re- 
fused to  follow  him  to  the  Indies,  go^  tell  your  countrymen^ 
tiiat  you  left  Alexander  completing  the  conquest  of  the 
wcrUL — ^^  Alexander,"  said  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  who 
always  admired  this  passage,  <^  abandoned  by  his  soldiers 
<<  among  Barbarians,  not  yet  fiilly  subdued,  felt  in  him- 
<<  self  such  dignity  and  right  of  empire,  that  he  could  not 
"  believe  it  possible  that  any  one  would  refuse  to  obey 
<^  him.  Whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  among  Greeks 
"  or  Persians,  all  was  indifferent  to  him :  Wherever  he 
^^  found  men,  he  fancied  he  should  find  subjects." 

*  "  J*aiine  la  vertu,  sans  rudesse ; 
<'  J'aime  le  plaisir,  sans  molesee ; 
"  J*$ime  la  Tie,  et  n*eii  crains  poiiit  la  fin.** 

St  Evremond. 
»»  Cap.  9.  «  Idem. 
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The  confidant  x^  Medba  in  the  tragedy  recommends 
Caution  and  snhmission ;  and  enumerating  all  the  distres- 
9ea  of  tihat  unfortunate  heroine^  asks  her,  what  she  has  to 
supportber  against  her  numerous  and  implacable  enemies? 
Mif8^j  .TO{dies  she;  My$0y^<,  I my^  and  it  is  enough.  Boi- 
leau  justly  recommends  this  passage  as  an  instance  of  true 
sublime  a. 

*  When  Phoctpn^  the  mod^t  a^d  gentle  Phocion,  was  led 
to  execution,  he  turned  \a  one  of  his  fellow-isufFerers,  who 
was  lameming  his  own  hard  fate,  Is  it  not  glory  enough  jfiyt 
you^  says  he,  that  you  die  with  Phocion  ^  ? 

Place  in  opposition  the  picture  which  Tacitus  draws  of 
ViTELLUTSy  fallen  from  empire^'  prolonging  his  ignominy 
from,  a  wrietched  love  of  life^  delivered  over  to  the  merci- 
less rabble ;  tossed,  buflfetted,  and  kiGke4  about ;  constrain- 
ed, by  their  holding  a  poignard  under  his  chin,  to  raisef  his 
head,  and  expose  himself  to  every  contumely.  What  ab- 
ject infamy !  What  low  humiliation  !  Yet  even  here,  says 
the  historian,  he  discovered  some  symptoms  of  a  mind  hot 
wholly  deg^erate.  To  a  tribune,  who  insulted  him,  he 
replied,  /  am  stiU  yimr  emperor  ^. 

We  never  excuse  the  absolute  want  of  spirit  and  digtiity 
^character,  or  a  proper  sense  of  what  is  due  to  one's  self, 
hi  socifity  and  the  common  intercourse  of  life.  .  This  vice 
constitutes  what  we  properly  call  meatmess ;  when  a  man 
can  submit  to  the  basest  slavery,  in  order  to  gain  his  eiids ; 
fkwn  upon  those  who  abuse  him ;  and  degrade  himself  by 
intimaci^  and  fanuliarities  with  undeserving  inferiors.  A 
certain  degree  of  generous  pride  or  self-value  is  so  requisite, 
that  the  absence  of  it  in  the  mind  displeases,  after  the  same 

*  Reflection  X.  sur  Lokoin.  ^  Plutahch  in  Phoc. 

«  See  NoTB  [LJi.] 
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manner  as  the  want  ofa  nose,  aye»or  any  rftbe  nastnia- 
terial  features  of  the  face  or  members  of  the  body  *• 

The  utility  of  Gov  rage,  botb  to  tbe  public  and  to  the 
person  possessed  of  it,  is  an  obvious  fbundntioQ  of  merit; 
But  to  any  one  who  duly  considers  of  die  matter,  it  trill 
appear  that  this  qualitjrlias  a  peculiar  lustre^  vhidi  itd^* 
rives  wholly  from  itself,  and  from  that  noble  elevation  in* 
separable  from  it.  Its  figure,  drawn  by  painters  and  by 
poets,  displays,  in  each  feature^  a  sublimity  and  daring  goih 
fidenee^  whidi  catches  the  ^e,  engages  the  afiEections^  and 
diffuses,  by  sympathy,  a  like  anblimity  of  sentiment  over 
every  spectator. 

Under  what  shini^  colours  does  Demosthenes  ^  xepxeh 
sent  Philip ;  where  the  orator  apologizes  for  his  own  nd* 
ministration,  and  justifies  that  pertinacious  love  of  liberty 
with  which  he  had  inspired  the  Athenians.  <^  I  bd^^ 
^<  Philip^''  say^  he,  <^  he  with  whom  was  your  coxdmsif  rat' 
f<  s^lutejy,  while  in  pursuit  of  empire  and  dominion,  jeoi^ 
5<  p0sikig  himself  torevery  wound;  his  eye  ^qred,  his  hecii 
f  (  wre9ted,  his  army  his  thigh  pierced;  whatever  part  of  hk 
^<  body  fortune  should  sei^e  on,  that  ofaelacliilfyrftli^iushi' 
^<  ing;  )provided^  that  with  what  remained,  he  might  live 
f<  kk  honour  and  renown.  And  shtdl  it  be  said^  dmt  be^ 
>^  born  jn  Pella,  a  place  heretofore  mean  and  ignpble^ 
^\  should  be  inspired  with  so  high  an  amlntion  and  thirst 
•<<  of  fame ;  while  you,  Athenians,"  &c«  These  praises 
«3t0ite  the  most  livdy  admiration ;.  but  the  views  present- 
ed by  the  orator  carry  us  not^  we  see,  beyond  the  hero 
^isnself,  nor  ever  r^ard  tbe  future  advantageous  conse<- 
^q^ences  qf  his  valour. 

The  martial  temper  of  the  Romans,  inflamed  by  con- 

•  Se«  Not*  [MM.]  ►  IVa  totonn^ 
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toitial  y/^tiHf  hikl  raised  their  8$Utin  of  coun^  86  Ugh^ 
du4  in  iheil'  lengiiag^  it  was  oadkd  trfrtee^  by  ITKy  tit  ex^ 
edledce  and  cf  distiiiction  ^m  nU  otber  iBoral  quaUtiest 
3te SMrv  in  the  o|>iiii<m  cf  TadtnsS  cfrvsMf  dMr ibijr 
iMI  a  laudaUe  iOai/t:  Ndjbr  lie  pudrpm  qf  taomgcr 
Hin^  laved:  Thty  ciim^iMd  mmkttt^ 
tmd  tii  ardtr  ia  appear  more  terribki  A  sentiment  of  tibe 
historian,  wlndi  wodld  sound  a  little  oddiy  in  at)ier  iMiff 
tkma  and  othenr  ages. 

Tba  ScylkkaiM,  Boepedmg  to  Herodotiis^i  sfte^scalpbig 
tibkh  e^eHadeS)  djresw^  the  skin  like  leadier^  aridtised  jili(s 
a  tdwel}  iMid  whoever  had  the  most  of  ihdse:tofird[8omas 
ttMHBt  este^ned  among  thtos*  So  mada  had  martial  farat 
ter^T^  ifi  tlhat  nationj^  as  well  as  hi  liiah^  ali)ier%  destrogivd 
Hkt  Mntimenta  of  hninamtyi  a  ?irtiie  staeij  moohmofe 
oMftfl  and  engaghig* 

'  It  is  indeed  obserrahle^  tbaii  amoig  aU  unoiikilrBted  na^ 
tions,  who  have  not,  as  yety  had  fqll  ^^pienfaee:  of  the 
adl^mitag^s  attending  iMlefioenee^  justice^  and  the  social 
virtue  cti^migfi  he  the  predoinmant  ewdlenpe;f  wlM  is 
D&oni  celebfMed  by  poets,  rsoonunenM  b;^  parents  and 
tiistrMtot%,  and  admired  by  (he  pnblic  in  general.  .The 
^faies  of  Homer  b^  in  thisJ  partlcnlai*,  very  different  firom 
those  of  I*elielM)  his  elegant  imitator ;  and  siidi  as  wute 
Weil  sttit^  t&  an  age,  wli«a  one  hero^  as  yeniavlBed  by  Thm 
cydides  ^f  eoxM  as^  ai|Otli^>  wUhont  ofifafioe^  whether  he 
were  a  robber  or  tk{3fL  Sach  also,  very  latelyt  was  the 
sysC^tti  of  ethics  which  prevailed  in  mimy  barbaaroiHS  parts 
of  Ireland ;  if  we  may  credit  Spencer,  in  his  judidona  ii»> 
count  of  the  state  of  that  kingdom  ^. 

*  De  Moribus  G&ta.  ^  lib.  i^.  *  ISb.  i. 

*  It  U  a  common  use,  sayi  hi,  Amongst  their  gentlemen's  sons*  fiiat,  it 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  tti^  tlieir  itreapons,  tfaey  sfnH  ((at)|dr  Mr  themselfel 
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t  Of  the  Huoke  class  of  yirtues  with  courage  is  that  undiSH 
tHrbdd  philoaiophieal  Tbakquiluty^  snperior  to  painy  sor<» 
row,  anxietj)  and  each  assault  of  iadvierse  Snrtune^  Con** 
Seious  of'  his  own  tfirtue»  say  the  philosophers^  the  si^ 
elevates  himself  #boye  every  acddeiltof  life;  a&d»  s^ecurdy 
placed  in  the  temple  of  wisdom,  looks  down  .<m  inferiot 
mortals,  engaged  in  pursuit  of  honours,  riches,  reputation^ 
and  eveiy.  frivolous  enjoyment  These  pretenskuu},  lio 
"  doubt,  when  stretched  to  the  utmost,  4ure,  .by  &r,  too  mag-* 
nificent  for  human  nature*  They  carry,  however,  agrto- 
deur- withthen^  which  seizes' the  spectator,  and^strikes  hiin 
with  admiration*  .  And  the  nearer  we. can, approach  .in 
practice  to  this  sublime  tranquillity  and  indlfl^rence,  (for 
weiaustdi^lingnish  itfirom  a  stii{»d  insensibility,)  tb^  V^^^ 
secure  enjoyment  shall  w)e  .attain  within  Oucselyes,  and  the 
more  gretttness  of  mind  shall  we  discover  to  the.  worlds 
Thephilosophical  tranquillity  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
only  a&  a  branch  of  magnanimity.  .  /  r     .  .   .    * 

.  Whoiadmires  not  Socrates ;  his  perpetual  serenity  and 
cbtttentnQienf^  amidst  the  greatest  poverty  and  ^pmestip 
vexations ;  his  resolute  contempt  of  riches,  and  his  piag* 
nanimous  care  of  |)reserving  liberty,  while  he  refused  all 
assistance  from  hi3  friends  and  disciples,  and  avoided  even 
ihe.dependence  of  an  obligation  ?  Epictetus  had  not  so 
mudi  as  a  door,  to  his  little  house  or  jiovel,  and  therefore 
soon  lost  his  iron  lamp,  the  only  furniture  which  he  had 
worth  taking*  .  But  resolving  toidisaf^oip tall  robbers  for 
thefiitare,  he  supplied  its  place  wilh  m  earthen  lamp,  of 
which  he.  very  peaceably  k^t  possession  ever  after* . 

three  or  four  stragglers  or  kern,  with  whom  wandering  a  while  up  and  down 
idly  the  country)  taking  only  me^t,  Jie  at  last  full^thinto  some  bad  4>ccasion 
Ihat  shall  be  offered }  which  being  once  made  known^  he  is  thenceforth 
jppunted  M.  mita  of  wortliy  in  whom  there  is  courage. 
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.  AnHWg  ^GL  ancisnts^  the  heroeS'in  philosopbj,.  as  ^U 
bA  those  intwar  and  patcioliaiii^  hi^ve  &  grandeur^  md  'foiice 
of  senJkiiDenty.  wkkh  astomdies.  our  narrow  aonls,!  and  is 
rashly  ngeqted  as  extravagant  and  anpernaJtoial.  They, 
ia  their  tttm»  1  albur,  woUld  ham  had  ieqoaL.rinaoi^  to 
consider  as  romanltic  and  inGa»dibtle»  the  d^p?ee  of  humft* 
nkyy  demency,  order^  tranquiUity,  jand  other  aodal  vir* 
taes»  to  which,  in  the  administration  of  government^  we 
have  attained  la  modern  times,  had  aby  one  been  then 
aUe  to  hgsie  mud.e  a  fair  fq>tesKnltatioA  of  theo^  -  Slich 
ia  the  ^compensation  which  natur«^  or  rather  ^docationj 
has  made  in  tibe  dlstribulieip  of  eMeIl<ence$  and  virtaes  in 
diose  different  ages* 

,  The  mcarit  of  benetolekcs^  arising  from  ita  ntility,  aial 
its  tendency  to.  promote  the  good  <d  mankind,  has  been 
ahready  explained,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  source  of  a>dOlis»* 
dtrabk  part  of  that  esteem  which  is  so  universally  paid  to 
it*  But  it  will  also  be  allowed,  that  the  very  softness  and 
tenderness  of  the  sentiment,  its  engaging  endearments,  its 
fond  expressions^  its  delicate  attentions^  and  all  that  flow  of 
mutual  confidence  and  regard  which  enters  ibto  a  warm 
attachment  />f  love  and  friendship :  Jt  will  be  allowed,  I 
say,  that  these  feelings,  being  delightful  in  themselves,  are 
necessarily  communicated  to,the  spectators,  and  mdt  them 
into  the  same  fondness  and  delicacy.  The  tsar  naturslly 
starts  in  our  eye  on  the  apprehension  of  a.  warm  se^ttmatit 
of  this  nature;  Our  breast  heaves,  our  heart  is  agitated^  and 
every  humane  tender  principle  of  our  frame.is  set  ip  motion, 
and  gives  us  the  purest  and  most  satisfactory  enjoyment. 
When  poets  form  descriptions  of  Elysian  fields,  where 
the  blessed  inhahltauts  stand  in  no  need  of  each  ot}ier']^  ^|S- 
sistance,  they  yet  represent  them  as  maintaining  a  cons^tapt 
intercourse  of  love  and  friendship,  and  soothe  our  fiu]'c}& 
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widi  Ike  plepuHQg  iipage  a£  these  soft  and  gentle  pundns. 
The  idea ef  tender  toawpilUty  in  a  pqstaval  Aroactia  is  a^ 
greeabl^  firom  a  Iflce  princ^de^  as  hat  been  observed  «b^ 

Who  vnmid  Ufa  foaidst  peip^fwd  wranglii^  and  seold* 
ing^  and  mntoal  beproadies  ?  The  VDOg^ess  and  havi^ 
BesftoTlheseeinotiotisdktoib  and  displease  as  t  Weaa& 
tear  by  contagion  and  ^igrmpi^y  $  nor  oan  we  mmaui  j»* 
different  spectators)  even  though  oeitaki  that  no  pernloions 
oonse^ences  woidd  etar  fidlow  from  Mch  aagiy  passions. 

■AM  a  certain  proc^dnit  die  wh<de  iBierit  of  benevolenoe 
is  not  derived  from  its^isefiilnes^  we  may  obsen^  that,  in 
a  kind  #Ay  of  blame^  ive  say,  a  person  is  to0g%ods  wh«i 
he  exceeds  his  part  in  society,  and  carries  his  attrition  for 
atfiei»  beyond  the  pitilter  facMaoMls.  In  like  manner,  we  say, 
a  man  ts  too  hij^k-tpirited,  too  mirqridy  too  kuMffkntU  ^Aami 
Jbftmoi  Reproaches  which  really  at  bottom  imply  more 
esteem  than  many  panegyrics.  Bemg  accustomed  to  rale 
the  merit  and.  demerit  of  characters  chiefly  by  their  usefal 
or  pemicioQs  tendencies  we  cannot  forbear  applying  the 
i^Hhet  of  blame,  when  we  discover  a  sentiment  whidi 
rises  to  a  diegree  that  is  hurtfiil  t  But  it  may  happen,  at 
die  same  time,  that  its  poble  elevation,  or  its  engaging 
tenderness,  so  seiaes  the  heart,  as  rather  to  increase  oar 
friendship  and  concern  for  the  person  K 

The  amours  and  attachments  of  Harry  IV.  of  France, 
daring  the  civil  wars  of  the  league,  frequently  hurt  his  in- 
terest and  his  cause ;  but  all  the  young,  at  least,  and  amo- 
rous, who  can  sympathize  with  the  tender  passicms,  will  al- 
low^  ^^^  ^^  '^Tf  weakness  (for  th^  will  readily  call  it 

^  Sect.  V.  part  2. 
^  CbeeiiulAeiHi  c&iM  scarce  admit  of  blame  from  its  excess;  were  it  not 
diat  dissolute  mirtfaj  without  a  proper  cause  or  object,  is  a  sure  symptom 
ind  characteristic  of  ]roll3r>  and  on  that  account  disgustful. 
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Midi)  cbkfly  endMTS  thAt  heiPi  wd  inlereite  tbem  ia.  Ui 

.    Tbe^  fskcessm  bmvtry  Aod  Mfdittte  inflmbility  of 

neighbours ;  but  have  such  splendour  and  ffm/bMi»  In 
101'tlf  f|ipeilKMM»  M  ^dlm  M  wkhMdmiw^  n^  Ijiey 
jDMght  ill  tome  di^^rw  be  eren  aptNroved  0f,  if  tb^  betrnj^ 
^.  not  «omtuii«»  top  eviAent  fymp^m&  of  madoiasp  i4p4 
•diMrd^n 

Tbd  AthemMs  pretended  to  die  firgt  inventioa  of  agr^ 
jcultnre  and  of  hms ;  and  always  valued  themselves  es- 
lareinely  on  the  benefit  thereby  procured  to  the  whole  raee 
-of  mankind.  They  also  boasted^  and  with  reason,  of  their 

-fleets  and  amiea  of  Persians,  which  invaded  Greece  during 
the  reigns  of  Darius  and  Xerxes.  But  thoi^  thera  h^ 
Ao.  oompaijlsani  in  point  df  utility,  bet«i^f^n  these  peaceful 
and  fl^Utary  honours;  yet  we  find,  that  the  orators,  whp 
Mve  wrote  sneh  elaborate  pwegyrics  on  that  famous  cijy, 
have  chiefly  triumphed  in  displaying  the  wftrlike  achievf^- 
^0MWli*  Lysia4  Thiicydides,  Plato^  .and  Ispcrates,  dis- 
iBoreit^  all  of  tb^OQ,  ^the  same  partinlity ;  which,  thomgh 
^condeomed.by  <fte  reason  and  reflec^ont  afqpears  so  na- 
tural in  the  mind  of  man. 

li  i^  cbservalAep  that  the  great  c^rn9  of  poetiy  oonsistis 
j^  lively  pictures  of  the  sublime  passicws,  mi^ywniffi^ 
f^onra^e,  disdain  of  jbrti^ne ;  or  thps^  of  the  liep^r  f^^o- 
,tion%  love  and  fri^nds^i^^  which  warm  the  heart,  and 
di$^$e  ^ver  |t  similar  sentimcsts  Apd  amorous.  And 
Ahough  all  kinds  of  passion,  even  the  inost  dii^figreealde, 
such  as  grief  and  anger^  are  observed,  when  excit^  \>y 
poetry,  to  convey  a  satisfaction,  from  a  mechanism  of  na- 
ture not  easy  to  be  explained :  Yet  those  niore  elevated 
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4>r  sdler  affections  have  a.  pec^iar  itiAtienoe^  and  pleas* 
from  more  than  one  cause  or  principle.  Not  to^metttioDy 
that  they  alone  interest  m  in  the  fortune  of  the  persons 
r^resented^  or  Mmmttntcate  any  esteem  and  affection  fo^ 
th^  charoi^ter* 

.  And  call  it  possibly  be  dottbted,  that  this  tal^t  itsdf  gf 
poet^  t0  move,  the  passions,  this  pATsutric  and  Sublims 
of  sentiment)  is  a  v^*y.o<msiderable  merit;  and  being  en^ 
hanced  by  its  extreme  rarity,  may  exalt  the  person  possess- 
ed of  it,  above  every  character  o£  ih$  age  in  whidi^  he 
lives  ?  T%^  prudence,  address^  steadiness  and  beni^  go- 
vernment of  A  vousrusy  adomedwith  all  the  splendour  of 
his  noble  birth  and  imperial  crown,  render  him  but  an  un«> 
equal  competitor  for  fame  with  VirgU^  who  lays  notbii^ 
mto  the  o{^esite  scale  but  die  divine  beauties  of  his  poetir' 
ce\  gemus. 

The  very  sensibility  to  th^e  beauties,  or  a  Dblicact  of 
taste,  is  itself  a  beauty  in  ttny  ^bacacter ;  as  conveying  the 
purest,  the  most  durable,  and  most  innocent  of  all  enjoy- 
ments. 

'  These  are  some  instances  of  the  several  secies  of  me- 
rit-that are  valued  for  the  immediate  pleasure  which  they 
ccnnmunicate  to  the  pers<m  possessed  ol  them*  No  views 
of  utility  or  of  future  beneficial  consequences  enter  into 
thi»  sentiment  of  approbaticm ;  yet  is  it  of  a  kind  similar 
«to  that  other  sentiment,  which-  arises  from  views  of  a  pub- 
lie  or  private  utility.  The  saine  social  sympathy,  we  may 
observe,  or  fellow-feeling  with  human  happiness  or  misery, 
gives  rise  to  both ;  and  this  analogy,  in  all  the  parts  of  the 
present  theory,  may  jus^y  be  regarded  as  a  confirmation 

of  it. 
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OF  QUALITIES  IMMflDIATELY  AGREEABLE  TO  OTHERS  \ 

Am  the  mtttaal  shocks  in  soddiff  and  the  pppoations  of 
interest  and  sel£-Ioye^  have  consttained  mankind  to  esta* 
blish  the  laws  ctJuiUcej  in  order  to  piescrve  the  advantages 
ofnmtaal  assistance  and  protection;  in  like  aoaiMier^  die 
eternal  contrarieties  in  company j  ci  men's  pride  and  setf- 
conceit,  have  introduced  the  rules  of  Oood^maknebs  or 
Politeness^  in  order  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  of  mind% 
and  an  undisturbed  commerce  and  conversaticMU  Among 
well-bred  people^  a  mutual  deference  is  affiacted :  Contempt 
of  others  disguised :  Authority  concealed :  Atteniiou  giren 
to  each  in  his  tnm :  And  an  easj  stream  of  conversation 
maintained,  without  vehemence,  widiout  interruption^ 
without  eagerness  for  victory,  and  without  any  airs  of  sn* 
peri(Hrity«  These  attentions  and  regards  are  immediately 
ognetJblU  to  others,  abstracted  from  any  consideration  of 
utility  or  beneficial  tendencies :  They  conciliate  aflfectioiH 
promote  esteem,  and  exiaremely  enhance  the  merit  of  the 
person  who  regulates  his  bdiaviomr  hy  thenk 

*  It  is  the  nature,  and  indeed  the  definition  of  virtue,  that  it  is  a  quality 
of  the  mind  agreeable  to  or  approved  olT  by  every  one,  who  considers  or  con- 
templates it*  But  some  qualities  produce  pleasure,  because  they  are  useful 
to  society^  or  useful  or  agreeable  to  the  person  himself;  others  produce  it 
more  immediately  :  Which  is  the  case  with  the  class  of  virtues  here  consi- 
dered. 
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Many  of  the  forms  of  breeding  are  arbitrary  and  casual : 
Bat  the  thing  eitpressed  by  them  is  still  the  same*  A  Spa- 
niard goes  out  of  his  own  house  before  his  guest»  to  signi- 
fy that  he  leaves  him  master  of  all.  In  other  countries^ 
the  landlord  walks  tmt  last;  as  It  common  mark  of  deference 
and  regard. 

But,  in  order  to  render  aiimpexfe^ifoodconipm»,he 
must  have  Wit  and  Ingeni^Ity  as  well  as  irood  manners. 
What  wit  IS5  it  may  not  be  eai^  to  define ;  t>ut  it  is  easy 
surely  to  determine,  that  it  is  a  quality  immediately  agree' 
ieide  io  oibenu  and  donunutikMtiBfi;  oh  ^lyflrst  anDeabaace. 
« In^  JDyiandaabttfiurtaon  l!»  e«er^  9116  wlio  ha^ 
prdwnsibn  tof  it .  :llifian»tpro^i^nia^9hjrsitfs,iA(facii^ 
night  be  «npl6yed  ip  «S{>Ukii|>«  the  Tuboi  kinds  uld 
•speciea  of  wit;  iind  intay  clasf»s  of  il^  which  are  iomr^ 
Dtivad  on  tbajioU  testimdoy  of  taste  and  ssntim«iit|  migjbt^ 
|)eriiapi^  be  resoli/«ed  into  more  general  pciqeifdes.  fiat 
jthis  ia  i»ni8oimt  far  our  poesent  purpose^  that  it  does  affect 
laate  and  sentiment;',  and  bestowing  an  ^mnedjate  enjoys 
menl^  is  a  jotsa  souifoe  of  af^robatiim  and  a^Eection. 
i  In  eooDtoiei  wbere  mon  pass  most  of  diieir  time  in  eoor 
versation,  aaJKl-visiits,  and  assemUies,.  ti»m  co^^^ptmimcMt 
qualities,  sq  to  Speak,  site  of  h^  estimatiim,  and  form  a 
i^hief  part  of  personal  merit  In  comitriei  where  mm^  Uvf 
a  more  domestic  life,  and  dther  dre  employed  in  busings 
or  amuse  themsriivies  in  a  narrcKwerdbrcle^aoquak^aaGC^ 
the  more  solid,  qualiliies  ^le  ohiafly  raggrded.  Thii%  | 
have  often  observed^  ihat,  arabng.  the  JP]wdkf  the  fies^ 
questions,  witli  regard  to  a  stranger,  ar^  Is  ie  polite  ?  Has 
he  tvit?  In  otir  own  country,  the  chief  praise  bestowed  js 
alw^y^  that  of  a  ^ood-natured^  sensible  felfow. 

In  wnymtk^mh  thie  lively  /^p^H  of  dialogue  is  itg^nffibk^ 
-even  to  those  who  desire  not  to  have  any  share  in  the  dis- 
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donnes  Heiioe  t)ie  jtdkr  cf  l<mg  stoiiM^  or  the  pompoua 
decUiviery  is  very  iktk  approved  cL  But  noA  tm^  de-^ 
sjve  likewise  tbeir  torn  in  ibe  coDVorsatiaa ;  and  regard* 
with  a  TiBiy  «vU  mf^  that  hqmMg  which  defiirirea  them 
of  a  ri^t  they  are  natqiatl J  so  jedoiis  o£ 

There  is  i^  iKirt  of  hipmles9  iiqp^  frequendj.  to  he  m^ 
widi  hi  cqmpai^,  if  ho  deal  nuieh  in  the  manreUims.  Hi^ir 
nsual  intention  b  to  please  and  entertain ;  bntasmenon^ 
moat  ddig^ted  with  what  they  Gonceive  to  be  trediy  thsao 
peeple  niis<a>irft  extremely  the  m^ans  of  pleasing*  and  ia^ 
enr  universal  blame*  Some  indulgence^  however*  to  ly<^ 
11^  or  fiction*  is  given  in  Jmmonm  stories*  beeaiiae  it  la 
there  reaUy  agreeable  and  eirtertainiog ;  and  troth  is  not 
of  any  importaoee. 

Eioquenoe,  genius  of  all  kind%  enrea  good  aoise  and 
sound  reasoning*  when  it  rises  to  an  eminent  degree*  and 
18  employed  ppon  subjects  of  any  considerable  digmty  and 
nice  discernment;  all  these  endowments seemimmediAtdly 
agi^eeable*  and  have  a  merit  distinct  from  their  usefiiliUMifu 
Rarity,  likewise*  which  so  much  enhances  the  price  ^ 
every  thing,  must  set  an  additional  value  oa  tlioie  nOble 
talents  of  the  human  mind* 

Modesty  may  be  understood  in  different  senses*  even  ab- 
stracted fiKm  chastity*  which  has  been  already  treated  oL 
It  sometimes  means  that  tenderness  and  nicety  of  honour^, 
that  apprehension  of  blame*  that  dread  of  intrusioB  \or  i»r 
jury  towards  others,  that  Punon*  which  is  the  proper 
guardian  of  every  kind  of  virtue*  and  a  sure  preservative 
against  vice  and  corruption.  But  its  most  usual,  meaning 
is  when  it  is  opposed  to  cmjMcdiSnee  and  arrogagioej  and  ex- 
presses a  diffidence  of  our  own  judgment*  and  a  due  atten- 
tion and  regard  fin*  others;.  In  young  men  chiefly*  this 
quality  is  a  sure  sign  of  good  s^nse ;  and  is  also  the  certain 
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meaas  of  augmentiDg  thatendowsient^  hy  preset viog  theic: 
ears  open  to  instruction,  and  nmking  tbem  stiU  graap  aftcE 
new  attainments*  Bnt  it  ha&  a  fardier  charm  to  everje^ 
^eotetor^.  by  flattering  every  man's  vanity^  imd  prescbt<« 
ing  the  appearance  of  a  docile  pnpil,  who  receives^  .witb 
proper  attenti<»i  and  respectf  every  word  diey  utter*. 

Men  have,  in  general,  a  much  greater  propensity  toro ver^ 
value  than  under-valne  themselves,  notwithstandiIig^  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle  K    This  makes  us  more  jealous  of  the 
excess  on  the  former  side^  and  causes  us  to  regard^  withir 
p^cidtar  indulgence  all  tendency  to  modesty  and  self-dif- 
fidencey  as  esteeming  the  danger  less  of  falling  into  any 
vicious  extreme  of  that  nature.    It  is  thus,  in  countries^ 
where  men's  bodies  are  apt  to  exceed  in  corpulency,  per-> 
sonal  beauty  is  placed  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  slender- 
ness,  than  in  countries  where  that  is  the  most  usual  defiict. 
Being  so  often  struck  with  instances  of  one  species  of  de** 
formity,  men  think  they  can  never  keep  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  it,  and  wish  always  to  have  a  leaning  to  the  op* 
posite  side.    In  like  manner,  were  the  door  opened  to  sel&. 
praise,  and  were  Montaigne's  maxim  observed,  that  one 
should  say  as  frankly,  I  have  sense^  Ihamleaming^  lAave 
c€iurage^beauty^orwit;  as  it  is  sure  we  often  think  so;  were 
this  the  case^  I  say,  every  one  is  sensible,  that  such  aik>od 
of  impertinence  would  break  in  upon  i^,  as  would  render 
society  whcdly  intolerable.    For  this  reason  custom  has  es- 
tablished it  as  a  rule,  in  common  societies,  that  men  should 
not  indulge  themselves  in  self-praise,  or  even  speak  mudii 
oS  themselves ;  and  it  is  only  among  intimate  friends,  or. 
people  of  very  manly  behaviour,  that  one  is  allowed  to.dor 
himself  justice.     Nobody  finds  fault  with  Maurice^  Princer 
of  Orange,  for  bis  reply  to  one,  who  asked  him,  whom  h^ 

*  Ethic,  ad  Nicomachiun» 
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esteemed  the  first  f;eneral  of  the  age:  J%e  Jdarquia  4^ 
Spinolaj  said  he,  is  the  second.    Tliough  it  is  observable^ 
diMt  the  self-praise  implied  is  heie  betler  implied^  th^  if 
ii  had  been  dii«ctljr  expressed,  widioat  any  ^over  or  dis^ 


He  must  be  a  very  superficial  thinker,  who  imagines,  ib$^ 
«U  instances  of  mutual  deferences  ar^  to  be  understood  in 
earnest,  and  that  a  man  would  be  more  estimable  Sor  being 
jgnorantof  his  own  merits  and  accomplishments.   A  small 
hia«  towards  modesly,  even  in  the  internal  sentiment,  is 
favourably  regarded,  especially  in  young,  people }  and  « 
strong  bias  is  i^equired,  in  the  outward  behaviour :  But  this 
excludes  not  a  poble  pride  and  qpirit,  which. may  openly 
display  itself  in  its  fall  extent,  wh^i  one  lies  under  calumny 
or  oppression  of  any  kind*    The  generous  oMitumacy  of 
4Socrates,  as  Cicero  ^aiisit^  has  been  highly  celebrated  in 
M  ages ;  a|id  when  joined  to  the  Usual  modesty  of  his  be*- 
havloar,  forms  a  4Bhlning  'dsaracter.  Iphicrates,  the  Atbe- 
iiiiin,  b^g  aceusedof  betraying  the  interestsof  his  country, 
asked  his  accuser,  WauU  ^ouj  says  he^  Aore,  on  aWteoe* 
coiknf  been  §uikff  cf  Aat  cri$nef    B^  no  fneeme,.  replied 
the  other.    Afid  can  you  diea  imaginej  cried  Ihe  hero,  thai 
IphicraUe  woM  be  gmUg  *  ?   In  short,  a  generous  spirit 
and  self-valucy  wdl  founded,  decently  disguised,  and  coura^- 
geottsly  supported,  under  distress  aud  calmnny,  is  a  great 
excellency,  and  se^^is  to  deiiye  its  merit  from  the  noble 
elevation  of  its  sentiment,  or  its  immediate  agreeableness 
to  the  possessor.    In  ordinary  characters,  we  approve  of  a 
bias  towards  modesty,  wfaidi  is  a  quality  immediately  sl* 
greeable  to  others  t  The  vkaons  excess  of  the  former  vir- 
tue, namely,  insolence  or  haughtiness^  is  immediately  dis^ 
agreeiijble  to  others :  The  excess  of.  the  latter  is  so  to  the 

•  Q^^inctil.  lib,  v.  cap.  12. 
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possessor.  Thus  are  the  boundaries  of  these  duties  nc^ us!*- 
ed. 

A  desire  of  &ine»  reputation^  or  9,  character  w kh  <jrtben^ 
is  so  far  ^om  being  blameabie^  tba(  it  seems  sii9e|>liiid)le 
from  virtue,  genius,  capacity,  and  a  generous  or  uobl^dis*- 
positioa.  Ah  aitentiw  even  to  trivial  jpnsttersj  in-  order  to 
jrfease,  is  also  ei^pected  and  demanded  bjspciefy;  and  M 
one  &  surprised,  if  hefindamaninoonipany,  toobseniea 
greater  elegance  of  dress  andmore  pleasant  flow  of  eoiif 
versation,  than  whtai  he  passes  his  time  at  hpaiei  and  with 
his  own  family*  Whecetn  then  c<»isisl^  Vanity,  wbieh  Is 
1^  justly  regarded  as  a  iiudt  e^f  impeKfectioQ  ?  It  sfeems  to 
consist  ehie^y  in  such  an  infteutperate  display  of  our  adi» 
▼antag^  honours,  and  accomplidim^^ ;  AU'^uch  an  im-r 
portunate  and  open  demand  of  praise  mid  adnnration^  as  is 
offensive  to  otUer%  and  encn>iich^9  to^  &f  M  lA^  secret 
vanity  and  ambition.  It  is  besides  a  pore  sylnptom  of  the 
want  of  true  dignity  and  elsvalioii  of  wmd§  which  is  s^ 
great  an  omam^it  in  any  character.  For  why  that  impa- 
tient desire  of  iipplm^;  as  if  you  were  not  juady  entitled  to 
it,  and  m^ht  not  re^onabiy  expect  that  k  would  for  ^^mr 
attend  you?  Why  so  ansdoiis  to  infimn  us  ^Uie  great  cchU* 
pany  whidi  you  have  kept;  the  ob%ing  th]&|pi  which  were 
said  to  you ;  the  houoors,  die  distinetioiis  which  you  met . 
with ;  as  if  these  were  not  things  of  course^  and  what  we 
could  readily,  of  ourselves,  have  hnagined,  without  bdng 
told  of  them? 

Decency,  or  a  proper  regard  to  age^  sex,  character,  and 
station,  in  the  world,  may  be  ranked  among  the.  qualities 
whach  are  inonediatelf  agreeable  to  others^  and  which,  by 
that  menns,  accptob  praise  and  ap^obation*  An^Ebninate 
behaviour  in  a  man^  a  roog^  manner  ia  a  wiHUan ;  these 
are  ugly,  because  unsuitable  to  each  character,  and  difie- 
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rent  from  the  quaUtiei!^  which  we  ekpeet  in  the  sexes.  It  is 
as  if  a  tragedy  abounded  in  cott!h  b^autiesy  or  a  comedy  in 
titBgiC.  The  dispropordohi^  hurt  the  ey^,  and  eoayey  a 
disagreeable  sentiment  to  the  q>e<;tatoir)9»  the.  source  <£ 
bMme  and  disapprobation.  This  is  diat  MmMmm  which 
is  explained  so  much  at  large  by  CSeero  in  his  Offices* 

Attiong  die  other  virtnesr  we  may  also  give  CL8AKn*iK£S( 
%  place ;  since  it  natnrally  renders  ns  agreeable  to  bthjers^ 
and  is  no  inconsiderable  soum^  of  love  and  idktidan^  No 
one  will  deny,  that  the  negligence  in  this  particular  is  n 
fault ;  and  as  fisiults  are  nothing  but  smaller  rices^  ^nd  f hk 
fault  can  have  no  other  origin  than  the  uneasy  sensation 
which  it  excites  in  others ;  we  may,  in  this  instance,  seem- 
ingly so  trivial,  clearly  discover  the  origin  of  moral  dis- 
tinctions, about  which  the  learned  have  involved  them- 
selves in  such  mazes  of  perplexity  and  error. 

But  besides  all  the  agreeable  qualities,  the  origin  of  whose 
beauty  we  can  in  some  degree  explain  and  account  for, 
there  still  remains  something  mysterious  and  inexplicable, 
which  conveys  an  immediate  satis&ction  to  the  spectator, 
but  how,  or  why,  or  for  what  reason,  he  cannot  pretend 
to  determine.  There  is  a  Manner^  a  grace,  an  ease,  a  gen- 
tleness, an  Unow-not-what,  which  some  men  possess  above 
others,  which  is  very  different  from  external  beauty  and 
comeliness,  and  which,  however,  catches  our  affection  al- 
most as  suddenly  and  powerfully.  And  though  this  man- 
ner  be  chiefly  talked  of  in  the  passion  between  the  sexes, 
where  the  concealed  magic  is  easily  explained,  yet  surely 
much  of  it  prevails  in  all  our  estimation  of  characters,  and 
forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  personal  merit  This  class 
of  accomplishments,  therefore,  must  be  trusted  entirely  to 
the  blind,  but  sure  testimony  of  taste  and  sentiment;  and 
must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  ethics,  left  by  nature  to 
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baffle  all  the  pride  of  philosophy^  and  Qi^ke  \iev  sensible 
iof  her  narrow  boundaries  and  alepder  acquisitions* 

We  approve  of  another  because  of  his  wit,  poliffness^ 
modesty,  decency,  or  any  agreeable  quality  which  he  pos^ 
aesses ;  although  he  be  not  of  our  acquaintance,  nor  has 
ever  given  us  aoy  ^ntertaiiiment  by  means  of  these  accom- 
plishments. The  idea  which  we  form  of  their  e&ct  on  his 
ncquaintance  has  an  ^igreeable  influence  on  our  imagina^- 
tion»  and  gives  us  ilie  sentiment  of  approbation.  This 
principle  enters  ^to  all  the  judgment  \^bich  yie  fof  19  coa- 
i^eming  manners  and  ^ara^rs. 
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PART  L 

It  may  justly  appear  surprising,  that  any  man,  in  so  late 
an  age,  should  find  it  requisite  to  prove,  by  elaborate  rea^ 
soning,  that  Personal  Merit  consists  altogether  in  the 
possession  of  mental  qualities,  useftd  or  dgreeeMe  to  the 
person  kimseffl  or  to  oihets.  It  might  be  expected  that  this 
principle  would  have  occurred  even  to  the  first  rude  un-> 
practised  inquirers  concerning  morals,  and  been  received 
from  its  own  evidence,  without  any  argument  or  disputa- 
tion. Whatever  is  valuable  in  any  kind,  so  naturally  classes 
itself  under  the  division  of  tueftd  or  agreeabky  the  uHk  or 
the  cfii&a^  that  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  why  we  should  ever 
seek  fiuther,  or  consider  the  question  as  a  matter  of  nice 
research  or  inquiry.  And  as  every  thbig  useful  or  agreeable 
must  possess  these  qualities  with  regard  either  to  the  person 
Umse^,  or  to  oiierSf  the  complete  delineation  or  descrip- 
tion of  merit  seems  to  be  performed  as  naturally  as  a  sha- 
dow is  cast  by  the  sun,  or  an  image  is  reflected  upon  wa- 
ter. If  the  ground  on  which  the  shadow  is  cast  be  not 
broken  and  uneven,  nor  the  surface  from  which  the  image 
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image  is  reflected  disturbed  and  confused ;  a  just  figure 
is  immediately  presented  without  any  art  or  attention. 
And  it  seems  a  reasonable  presumption,  that  systems  and 
hypotheses  have  perverted  our  natural  understanding, 
when  a  theory  so  simple  and  obvious  could  so  long  have 
escaped  the  most  elaborate  examination. 

But  however  the  case  may  have  fared  with  philosophy, 
in  common  life  these  principles  are  still  implicitly  maintain- 
ed; nor  is  any  other  topic  of  praise  or  blame  ever  recurred 
to,  when  we  employ  any  panegyric  or  satire,  any  applause 
or  censure  of  human  action  and  behaviour.  If  we  observe 
men,  in  every  intercourse  of  business  or  pleasure,  in  every 
discourse  and  conversation;  we  sJiall  find  them  no  where, 
except  in  the  schools,  at  any  loss  upon  this  subject  What 
so  natural,  for  instance,  as  the  f<^lowing  dialogm?  Ytm  ane 
very  happy,  we  shall  suppose  one  to  s&y>  addresting  him'* 
self  to  another,  that  you  have  giten  yoqr  daughter  to  Clc« 
AVTHES*  He  is  a  man  ofhonouraiid  humanity.  Everyone 
who  has  any  intercourse  with  hixn  la  sure  of /air  snd  kimi 
treatment  ^.  I  congratulate  you,  too,  sajite  another^  on  the 
promising  expectations  of  this  son-in-law,  whose  assiduous 
application  to  the  study  of  the  Ifiws,  whi>sequidlL  penetra* 
tion  and  early  knowledge,  both  of  men  and  business^  Prog- 
nosticate the  greatest  honours  ibQd  advaoostBCDt  K  You 
surprise  me,  replies  a  third,  when  yon  talk  of  Gesaii^hss, 
as  a  man  of  business  and  application*  I  met  him  lately  ia 
a  circle  of  the  gayest  company,  and  he  was  the  very  Ufe 
and  sQul  of  our  conversation :  So  much  wit  w^kh  good  mm* 
ners ;  so  much  gallantry  without  affectatiijQ ;  so  ninch  iih 
genious  knowledge  so  genteelly  delivered,  I  hav«  never  be* 

'  *  Qualities  useful  to  o^ien. 

^  Qioalities  usefiil  to  the  person  bimself. 
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fbre  observed  in  any  one '.  Yda  Wofild  admire  him  stfii 
mord»  sayi^  a  foUHh,  if  y6\x  knew  him  mor^  lamiliiirly. 
That  eh^Hblfiess  which  you  might  remark  iti  hiiu,  i^  not 
a  sudden  flash  struck  out  by  ebrnfiany :  It  tnui  tfardti^i 
the  Whole  tenor  of  his  life^  Md  preserrefi  a  per^etnal  se^- 
renitjr  oh  his  countenance,  and  tranquillity  in  hh'  soiih  He 
has  met  With  severe  triaU,  misfiirtiinesais  well  ad  dungem ; 
aiid  by  his  greatness  df  idlfid,  was  still  mpiriof  td  dM  of 
tfaeiti  ^.  The  image,  gentlemen^  which  you  h«te  hi^re'de- 
liii^tet^d  Df  CtfeA^ti^JBS^  dried  I^  is  th^t  lot  flOcMnplifthed 
merib  *Bdch  of  ydu  hoft  given  a  i^troke  of  the  pencil  to  hts 
figure ;  Shd  yoil  haVe  tinaw^t^i^  exceeded  all  tbepietuves 
drawn  hy  Qri^AitAK  Or  CAfirri^iiOKt.-  A  phUosoiiher 
might  select  this  character  tls  a  model  of  perfoel  irinM« 

Aiid  ^  every  quality^  which  is  useful  or  agreeabdei  16 
oiirsetVes dr  others,  is,  in coinmoh life,  alldwed  t6b^U ^ff H; 
of  piei^t>nal  merit ;  1^6  no  diher  will  eVer  be  reedved^  Where 
men  judge  of  things  by  their  nattli^al,  tiupr^jtldieed  teSAbiiy 
without  the  delusive  glosses  of  superstitioii  atid  false  reli- 
gion. Celibacy,  fastings  pehance^  mortifieadoti^  tel&defiiill, 
humility,  silence,  solittide,  ^lid  the  Whole  trditi  df  mc^ikl^h 
vh^tues ;  for  what  reasoti  are  they  every  #her^  te^ected  bjr 
lilen  ai  isense^  bttt  beeause  they  serve  to  no  nitondr  df  pnt- 
poto  I  neith^t  advance  a  miin'^  fdriuhe  itl  the  world;  tm 
render*  him  ^  mdre  tduable  iti^^ber  of  society  i  neltli^r 
qifttlify  faiin  fdt  the  ehteitilitittfent  of  ebfnipahy,  immt^SiSti 
Bis  p(met  df  toif-^dyment  ?  W^  i>Uefy^,  dfl  the  cAimA^ 
ry,  that  they  ci'dss  HI  these  desirable  end^ ;  ^tupify  tl^  iih- 
derstahding  Hhd  harden  the  hearty  dbi^Ctitd  tKe  fi^cy  Md 
sour  thd  tto^er.    We  j^^tly^  the#tfdt^,'^tl%i^dl^  lih^ltf  ti^ 

•  ^  (llliUiti«8  iouAediat^y  agrefoble  to  tbe  p«n6fi  hiBifMBl^  .-^ 
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the  opposite  column,  and  place  them  in  the  catalogue  of 
vices ;  nor  has  any  superstition  force  suf&cient  among  men 
of  the  world,  to  pervert  entirely  these  natural  sentiments. 
A  gloomy,  hair-brained  enthusiast,  after  his  death,  may 
have  a  place  in  the  calendar ;  but  will  scarcely  ever  be  ad- 
mitted when  alive  into  intimacy  and  society,  except  by 
those  who  are  as  delirious  and  dismal  as  himself. 

Il  seems  a  happiness  in  the  present  tlieory,  that  it  enters 
not  into  that  vulgar  dispute  concerning  the  degrees  of  be- 
.'nevolence  or  self4ove,  which  prevail  in  human  nature ;  a 
dispute  which  is  never  likely  to  have  any  issue ;  both  be- 
.cause  men,  who  have  taken  part,  are  not  easily  convinced, 
and  because  the  phenomena,  which  can  be  produced  on 
either  side),  are  so  dispersed,  so  uncertain,  and  subject  to  so 
mfuiy  interpretations,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  accurately 
to  compare  them,  or  draw  from  them  any  determinate  in- 
ference or  conclusion.     It  is  su£Eicient  for  pur  present  pur- 
pose, if  it  be  allowed,  what  surely,  without  the  greatest  ab- 
surdity,  cannot  be  diluted,  that  there  is  some  benevolence, 
however  small,  infused  into  our  bosom ;  some  spark  of 
fri^dship  for  humain  kind;  some  particle  of  the  dove 
kneaded  into  our  frame,  along  with  the  elements  of  the 
wolf  and  serpent.     I^t  these  generous  sentiments  be  sup- 
posed ever  bq  weak ;  let  them  be  insufficient  to  move  even 
a  hand  or  finger  of  our  body ;  they  must  still  direct  the  de- 
terminations of  our  mind,  and  where  ^very  thing  else  is 
equal,  produce  a  cool  pr^^rence  of  what  is  useful  and  ser- 
viceable to  .mankind  above  w|iat  is  perniciops  and  danger- 
ous.   A  morgl  dMmfign^  therefore,  immediately  arises;  a 
general  sentiment  of  hlamf  and  approbation ;  a  tendency, 
however  faint,  to  the  objects  of  the  one,  and  a  proportion- 
able aversion  to  those  of  the  other.   Nor  will  thoste  i^eason- 
ers,  who  so  earnestly  maintain  the  predominant  selfishness 
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orhumati  kind,  be  any  wise  scandalized  at  hearing  of  the 
weak  sentiments  of  virtue  implanted  in  our  nature.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  found  as  ready  to  maintani  the  one  ^ 
tenet  as  the  other;  and  their  spirit  of  satire,  (for  such  it  ap- 
pears, rather  than  of  corruption,)  naturally  gives  rise  to 
both  opinions ;  which  have,  indeed,  a  great  and  almost 
indissoluble  connection  together. 

Avarice,  ambition,  vanity,  and  all  passions  vulgarly, 
though  improperly,  comprised  under  the  dencMnination  of 
9df4oce^  are  here  excluded  from  our  theory  concerning 
the  origin  of  morals,  not  because  they  are  too  weak,  but 
because  they  have  not  a  proper  direction  for  that  purpose. 
The  notion  of  morals  implies  some  sentiment  common  to 
all  mankind,  which  recommends  the  tome  object  to  ge- 
neral approbation,  and  makes  every  man,  or  most  nien, 
agree  in  the  same  opinion  or  decision  concerning  it.  It 
also  implies  some  sentiflient,  so  universal  and  compre- 
hensive, as  to  extend  to  all  mankind,  and  render  the  ac- 
tions and  conduct,  even  of  the  persons  the  most  remote, 
an  object  of  applause  or  censure,  according  as  they  agree 
or  disagree  with  that  rule  of  right  which  is  established. 
These  two  requisite  circumstances  belong  alone  to  the 
sentiment  of  humanity  here  insisted  on»  The  other  pas- 
sions produce,  in  every  breast,  many  strong  sentiments  of 
desire  and  aversion,  affection  and  hatred ;  but  these  nei- 
ther are  felt  so  much  in  common,  nor  are  so  comprehen- 
sive,  ate  to  be  the  foundation  of  any  general  system  and 
established  theory  of  blame  or  approbation. 

When  a  man  denominates  another  his  enem^  his  rivals 
his  imJbagmiM^  his  euiveraarp,  he  is  understood  to  speak  the 
language  of  self-love,  and  to  express  sentiments  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  arising  from  his  particular  circumstances  and 
situation.     But  when  he  bestows  on  any  man  the  epithets 
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hift  aucU^li<«  fttisi  tP  fioncAir  m\k  himi  He  ii^pt  ti«rf^  ik^v^r 
foM,  dfipart  f<ql}i  hi«  pirivate  ni^d  pftf^iU^f  BHuatiqi^  and 
iQnat  choosy  a  poim  pf  vi^w  (>miiB9n  tq  bifli  wUb  ptl^ei-s : 
HeaiuA  »qid  spwe  miJvers^al  prii|cipk  9^  tflfl  hyft^n 
frame,  and  touch  a  string  |ft  iy^i?h  ^l  If^Al^l^n^  1^<^¥^  a£L 

^Qr))  and  sympbouy.  If  h?  mc^p,  tjiii^^R^fi,  tq  §:iqp(r^s, 
that  ihia  man  pos^iMists  q«a}i|iifi%  ^rbos^  te^f i^^  \^  p^r 
nioiQus  te  soeiety^  tie  U«3  cho^^  Ms  cfms%q^  fUM^t  f^ 
MieWjt  tod  bftsi  taiM^H^  the  ppinaipte  of  hMWftnlty,  pn  ^Jiirili 
eyar^  mf a  in  some  df^f«^  pwpyvf.^  Whij^a  t^f  hyg^io^ 
heart  ift  Dompamidfid  of  th^  ^mi^  ^Iffift^Pl^  !^  ^  pr«s»1» 
it  wU  o^yei?  hft.whoUy  iodil^fWl  (P  PUb^  g<H>d>  n<¥r  en- 
tirely unaffected  with  the  tendency  of  ^hwf^f^^  ipid  IP^I^ 
aers.  And  though  lhi«  olfectioq  of  t^nmiin^ty  iniQr  ^oit  ge-; 
ner^Uy  be  esteemed  sa  strpqg  ^s^viiiity  4ff  «mhiti<H)s  yet^ 
being)  ^^onuoon  to.  aU  mes^  it  cm  ^m  be  t^  £pund<^tic^ 
pf  uu»val«»  or  of  any  g&^r^  sypte9l  pf  bl.i^ne  or  prai^. 
One  n^'s  wfi^lAon  i«  r^t  mp$h^$  ei«l?^tiqA ;  i^  ^ 
the  same  event  or  objeot  9ati$fy  bptti ;  But  (he  )\i^BKipi(y 
of  om  QEiaa  is  ^be  hanaasfttiJ  QJf  ^y^y  w^;  wd  ^e  s^^itip 
G^ct  lowbea  the  pawpn.  Ut  aU  buifkfVQ^  fxf 

Bnl  thei  sei^iment^  which  ai^i^e  frpi^  bMin#pi(y»  ve  i^ 
only  ihe.  saane  in  aU  huinap  cref^mre^  ^fMiR]?P^iV<K  M^^f^^f^ 
a^p^Arobi^lion  or  s^s^urej^  but  tjb^y  also  cpinpreh^4  4^k^y 
man  crefttivrea;;  «or  is  (bete  a^y  om  wi»^.  ^a^^^lft^ qjr  d^ 
racter  is  not,  by  theii?  vfJ^XKh  an  objects  ta  ^vi^jj  <mi»;  ^ 
^sensyre  o^  apprc^Upn-    On  the  ooiitjga^y,  those,  pther 

paisatpn^,  «p«mai4yi  4ei»p^n^rte4  ^^^  b(gf((^  iwodace 
«)iiffereat  ^entiiAents  ia.  eft^b  iodiMtdualai  aopp^difl^  Jjo  his 
pActis^ular  ^Hne*io^;  amiipfep  cqi^ei^iip^ifi  tbegfgat^  p^ 

of  ttvi^iiid  with  (he>  utnxo^t  indiflrere^ce  e^  ur^^opc^n. 


WhMve?  hflui  a  high  regard  and  esteem  for  iii«f  flttJKer&my 
vanity ;  whoeimr  expressee  eonlemfA  mortifies  aiid  dki- 
pleaeesme:  Birt  as  myname  iaknownballaagmaliparli 
of  matddndy  there  are  few  who  come  within  the  sphere  of 
this  passion,  or  ekckey  on  its  aceoupt^  either  my  afficfion 
or  disgust     Bat  if  yoit  represent  a  tyrannical,  insotont,  or 
barbarous  behaiviour,  in  any  country  or  in  dny  age  of  the 
world,  1  soon  carry  my  eye  to  the  pernicioiis  tendency  of 
such  a  conduct,  and  feel  the  sentatnenit  6£  repugnance  and 
displeasure  towaids  itr    No  character  eim  be  so  remote  as 
tobe^in  this  £ig|tt»  ^idiolly  indifierent  tome*  Whatiibe^ 
neficial  to  society  ov  to  the  peraon  hknsel^  must  still  Imt 
preferred*     Apd.  every  quality  or  action,  of  every  huavui 
being,  mivst,.  by  this  msansy  be  lianked  under  some  claMi  or 
denomination,  expressive  of  general  censure  or  applauaer 
>  What  more^  therefore,  can  we  ask  to  distingiiisb  the 
scDtinieBts^  dependent  on  humanity,  from  those  connected 
with  ai^  other-  passion,  or  to  satisfy  lis  i^y  the  former  are 
tiie>  origin  of  morals,  not  the  latter  ?  Whatever  conduct 
gains  my  approbation^  by  touching  my  humanity,  p;rocure8 
also  the  appbuise  of  all 'mimkizid^  by  affiscting  the  same 
prinaiple  in^them :  But  what  i^erves  my  avarice  or  arnbi"* 
tionpieases  tliese  passions  in  me  alone,  and  affects  not  the 
ttMitiee'  and  ands^tion  of  the  rest  of  mankind.    There  is  no 
cimumshLiMv  ofi  oondnet  in^  any  man,  provided  it  have  a 
beneftciall  tenden^,t  diat  isinbt  agnaeable  to  my  humanity; 
hoinieiisr  vembt^the^pebsan;:  But  every  mati^  so  far  remo* 
ved  as  nsilher/ to  cross  nor  serve  my ^woieeandambittony 
IS"  r^aipdedi  as  whcrily  indifferent  by  those  passions.     The 
disdnotion^.therrfore^  between  these  species  of  sentiment, 
being  sogpreaiDaBdlevident,  huignage  must  soon  be  mould- 
ed upon  it,  and  must  invent  a  peculiar  set  of  terms,  in  or- 

0 

der  to  express  those  univeilsal  sentiments  of  censure  or  ap- 
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probation  which  arise  from  humanity,  or  froicQ  views' of 
general  usefukiess  and  its  contrary*  Virtus  and  Vice 
become  then  known :  Morals  are  recognised :  CSertain  ge» 
neral  ideas  are  iframed  of  human  conduct  and  behaviour: 
such  measures  are  expected  from  men  in  such  situations : 
This  action  is  determined  to  be  conformable  to  our  ab» 

* 

stract  rule ;  that  other,  contrary.  And  by  such  universal 
principles  are  the  particular  sentiments  of  self-love  fre- 
quently controlled  and  limited  ^. 

From  instances  of  popular  tumults,  seditions,  Actions, 
panics,  tod  of  all  passions  which  are  shared  with  a  multi- 
tude, we  may  learn  the  influence  of  society  in  exciting  and 
su|^rting  any  motion ;  while  the  most  ungovernable  dis- 
onders  are  raised,  we  find,  by  tliat  means,  from  the  slightiest 
and  most  frivolous  occasion.  Solon  was  no  very  cruel, 
though  perhaps  an  unjust  legislator,  who  punished  neuters 
In  civil  wars ;  and  few,  I  believe,  would  in  such  cases  incur 
the  penalty,  were  their  affections  and  discoui^e  allowed 
sufficient  to  absolve  them.  No  selfishness,  and  scarce  any 
philosophy^  have  there  force  sufficient  to  si^port  a  total 
coolness  and  indifference ;  and  he  must  be  more  or  less 
than  man,  who  kindles  not  in  the  common  blaze.  What 
wonder,  then,  that  moral  sentiments  are  found  of  such  in* 
fluence  in  life ;  though  sprmgmg  from  principles  which 
may  appear  at  first  sig^t  somewhat  small  and  delicate  ? 
But  these  principles,  we  must  remark,  are  social  and  uni- 
versal :  They  fbriiii  in  a  manner,  ikeparijf  of  human-kind 
gainst  vice  or  disorder,  its  common  enemy :  And  as  the 
benevolent  concern  for  others  is  diffiised,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  over  all  men,  and  is  the  same  in  all,  it  occurs 
more  frequently  in  discourse,  is  cherished  l^  society  and 

•  See  NoTB  [NN.] 
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conversation ;  and  the  bhme  and  approbation  constequent 
en  it  are  thereby  roused  from  that  lethargy,  into  which 
they  are  probably  lolled  in  solitary  and  unculiivated  na-* 
ture.  Other  passions,  though  perhaps  originally  strong- 
er,  yet  being  s^sh  and  private,  are  often  overpowered 
by  its  force,  and  yield  the  dominion  of  onr  breast  to  those 
sodal  and  public  principles. 

Another  spring  of  our  constitution,  that  brings  a  great 
addition  of  force  to  moral  sentiment,  is  the  love  of  lame ; 
which  rules  with  such  uncontrolled  anthc»rity  in  all  ge- 
nerous minds,  and  is  often  the  grand  object  of  all  their 
designs  and  undertakings.  By  our  continual  and  earnest 
pursuit  of  a  character,  a  name,  a  reputation  in  die  world, 
we  bring  our  own  deportment  and  conduct  frequently  in 
review,  and  conskler  how  they  appear  in  the  6yes  of  those 
who  approach  and  regardl  us*  This  constant  habit  of  sur- 
veying ourselves,  as  it  were,  in  reflection,  keeps  alive  all  the 
sentiments  of  right  and  wrong,  and  begets,  in  noble  na^ 
tures,  a  certain  reverence  for  themselves  as  well  as  others, 
which  is  the  surest  guardian  of  every  virtue.  The  animal 
conveniences  and  pleasures  sink  gradually  in  their  value ; 
while  every  inward  beauty  and  moral  grace  is  studiously 
acquired,  and  the  mind  is  accomplished  in  every  perfec- 
tion which  can  adorn  or  embellish  a  rational  creature. 

Here  is  the  most  perfect  morality  with  which  wieariQ 
acquainted :  Here  is  displayed  the  force  of  many  sympa- 
thies. Our  moral  sentiment  is  itself  a  feeling  chiefly  of 
that  nature:  And  our  regard  to  a  character  vnth  others 
seems  to  arise  only  froi^  a  care  of  preseimng  a  characteb^ 
with  ourselves ;  <and  in  order  to  attain  this  end,  we.  find  it 
necessfiry  to  prop  our  tottering  judgment  on  the  corre- 
spondent approbation  of  mankind. 

But,  that  we  may  accommodate  matters,  andTemovb,  if 
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eyeiy  difficfiffy;  kl  nsdlow.  aft  tke^eMasooiiiigs 
tabefake.  I^iis  aUoiip^  that^wfaen  we^oeaohoe  Aie  ple»* 
sune^  vUchavisesfiMtm  views- of  utilibjvi>^tii^fl^ntiineBls 
of  hnmaniljr  anil  syanpatby^  we  have  embsfoedl  a  wrong 
bypfrtkesis..  L«l  us  confesa  it  neeesaar^  lct£iid  somfec^es 
expEcatioa  of  flmt  applause,  wBiek  is  paid  to  obgaefesywhe^ 
ther  inanimate,  animate,  or  lataonal^  if  thejr  binre^ateur 
deney  to  promote  tbe  wel&ire  and  adv^aQtag^- of  mankind. 
However  djffcult  k  be  to  oononvc^  that  an  object  is  aps- 
,  provtsd  of  on  aocdnDt  of  its  tendency  ifco  a  otokaiii'  end^  while 
the  end  itaelf  is  totally  indiffbroDt ;  let  ua  swaUonr  tiiia  ri)«- 
sundity,  and  considec  what  are  the  eoiffieqDenixe&  Ths 
preceding  deHseation  on  definition  of  Pbbsqnal  aisbit 
must  still  retiua  fts  evidence  and  autbomly^ :  It  bmbI  still 
be  allowed^,  thai  everj^  quality  of  the  mind,  wfaidr  i»,m^ 
or  offreeiMeAxk  thei|wrsQR  Aumiejf  ev  ta  nMcrs^  CDnunittUr 
oates  a  pleasure  to  the  spectator,  engoge^  his  esteem,  aod 
is  admitted  under  die  honousaUe  denominalioni  <rf  virtne 
or  merit  Ave  not  justice^  fidelity,  banour^  vecadty^  alt 
kgiance,  chastity,  esteemed  sdieIy$on>aeeeunt  of  their  telif 
denoji^  to  promote  the-good  of  society  ?  la  not  that.tcn^ 
dtou:y  inseparable  from  humanity^  benevol«Qce,  lenkyj  g»p 
nerosiliy,  gratitude^  moderation,  tenderness^  fiHen^^p^^^od 
all  the  otlier  social. virtues?  Caa it:poBsil%jbe.dbitbled 
that  indnsttj^  disoretien^  frugality^  secseay^  order^pfiUls^e- 
veqance,  forethought,  ju^ioient,  andr  thj&  Whole  ^elaasi  of 
virttiies  and\accompli)diments^  of  which  many  pages  wxailll 
Boteontain  the  oatah»guej;r  can  it  boddufated^  liisay^  that 
the  tendency  of  these  qualities  to  psninote  the.  interest  and 
happibess  ii  theid  possessory  blthe  aolbfoupdatioia  o£  ikmr 
ment?  Wha»  cob  difiipute^  thnt  a*  mind)  wh^ii  suppontS:  a 
perpetual  serenity  and  cheerfiolness^  ainfiUi^r|ygnify.  and 
undaunted  spirj^a 'tender  afisction.  andigoodHirfUc  ttfall 


more  wifflf^tjpg  ^n^  r^toipipg  9^4K^  t^iM*  4gf90tQd' 
with  melancholy,  tormented  with  anxiety,  irritated  with 
rage^  or  sunk  into  the  most  abject  baseness  and  degene- 
racy? And  as  to  the  qualities  ioimediately  agreeable  to 
oOneTB^  they  speak  sufficiently  for  themselves ;  and  he  must 
be  unhappy  indeed,  either  in  hk  own  temper,  or  in  his 
situation  and  company,  who  has  never  perceived  the 
eharoia  o£  a  faeelious  i|(\t  ov  Aawing.aAihitiQr,  i^  a  deli- 
Gate  modesty  ov  deoent  gentotinosa  of  address  and  manner^ 
I  am  sensible  Afit  nothing  0aiihana«e  w^ilosophicMd^ 
tlian  to  be  positpw  iridograatioal  on  ai^  subjeol ;  and  that^ 
OMCR  if  eammM  fceptioism  could  be  maintained^  it  w^iikl 
not  be  mote  deatrudiyeto  all  just  reasoning  ai^d  inqsivy. 
{  attconrinced,  that  wl^re  men  are  the  most  sui^an^ap* 
roganty  they  are  oonui\ealy  the  fiost  mistaken,  and  have 
there  giviw  rofau  tQ  paauoii,  witkoat  that  piioper  delibeF«H 
ti^n  and  suqpNinsfis  lahick  ^mik  aJkuMi  seoure  them  from  the 
gro9si|9t  ^urditjj^  Ye(»  1  mu$[t  eoufess^  that  tkia  ef^i 
iMcatioA  puis  Ihe^  wftltw  iii  so  strong  a  Ught,  that  I  can-* 
x^t,  attresmlk^  he  OMlre  aanN^  of  anj^  tei«th^  which  I  kam 
ffom  ireasoviog  and  iirg^iiBfi0t»  than,  thait  peraoBal  ip^Bf^ 
cw  wtfi^  eptuely )» the  vaefitfaNiM  ^t  ^gveeat^kmesa  of  qiuH 
li^  teth«  preesQQ  li)o«;^]f|vosse8«f^  o£  tiMfm»  or  to  o^em 
y^i^  h^ve  My  iQt«rcaW9€i  wltk  Un^  ]^  when  I  veAeot^ 
4b^ 4ii»ii[b. the  bvilk  aiid: fijSpMi of  ik^  aateOi kajvebeiin 
VAf^iir^  aii4  4fJliiir^>lH!»  tfafi#^  ikfePiitiQpioy  the  ti^es 
k9,te  b^w  ikooflMtiid  it»r^  4hi»iar^;  aMi  eai>*bn}i(o£  ti|e 
i^v)i»9lC^  bniftea  sii)ij)Actad.tA  tfi^  pxpfttidavH^  aodlHat^ 
I9f.i^ il(9$^ redflici^  «» ^akttldti^  ]M  nien.aljtt.dbpute 
^«MmiU9gtbe;fiMiui8atuiO(ord^  Wke^rl 

reflect  on  this,  I  say,  I  fall  back  into  difidfi^^Mkand  seep 
ti^ni,  aiMl  W9|mtf»  ^hiul  ani  hgqpeAheMftf  so5C%«iai%  bad  it 
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been  a  true  one,  would,  long  ere  now,  have  been  received 
by  the  unanimous  suffirage  and  consent  of  mankind. 


PART  II. 


Having  exfdained  the  morai  approbation  attending  me- 
rit or  virtue,  there  remains  nothing  but  briefly  to  consider 
onr  interested  obUgaikm  to  it,  and  to  inquire  whether  every' 
man,  who  has  any  regard  to  his  own  happiness  and  wel- 
fiUre^  will  not  best  find  his  account  in  the  practice  of  every 
moral  duty.  If  this  can  be  clearly  ascertained  firom  the 
forq^oii^  theory,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  to  reflect, 
that  We  have  advanced  principles,  which  not  only,  it  is 
h<^d,  will  stand  the  test  of  reasoning  uid  inquiry,  but 
may  contribute  to  the  amendment  of  men^s  li^es,  and  their 
improvement  in  morality  and  social  virtue.  And  though 
the  philosophical  truth  of  any  proposition  by  no  means 
depends  on  its  tendency  to  promote  the  interests  of  socie- 
ty ;  yet  a  man  has  but  a  bad  grace,  who  delivers  a  theory, 
however  true,  which  he  must  confess  leads  to  a  practice 
dangerous  and  pernicious.  Why  rake  into  those  comers 
of  natuine  which  spread  a  nuisance  all  around  t  Why  dig 
up  the  pestOenoe  from  the  pit  in  which  it  is  buried  I  The 
ingenuity  of  your  researches  may  be  admired  ;  but  your 
systems  wOl  be  detested,  and  mankind  will  agree,  if  they 
cannot  Pcftu»  than,  to  sink  them  at  least  in  eternal  silence 
and;  oblivion.  Truths  which  are  pemiciom  to  society,  if 
any  sudi  there  be,  will  yield  to  errors  which  are  salutary 
and  aOcaniagwHs,  > 

But  what  philosophical  tpruths  can  be  mdte  advctntageous 
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to  society  than  those  here  delivered,  which  represent  virtue 
in  all  her  genuine  and  most  engaging  charms,  and  make 
us  approach  her  with  ease,  familiarity  and  affection  ?  The 
'  dismal  dress  falljs  o£^  with  which  many  divines  and  some 
philosophers  have  cohered  her ;  and  nothing  appears  biit 
gentleness,  humanity,  beneficence,  afiabilky ;  nay,  even  at 
proper  intervals,  play,  frolic,  and  gaiety.  She  talks  not  of 
useless  austerities  and  rigours,  suffering  and  self^eniaL 
Siifae  declares,  that  her  sole  purpose  is  to  make  h&c  vota- 
ries, and  all  mankind,  during  every  instant  of  their  exisr- 
tenoe,  if  possible,  cheerfiil  and  happy ;  nor  does  she  ever 
willkigly  part  with  any  plea«.re  but  in  hopes  of  ample  com. 
pensation  in  some  other  period  of  their  lives.  The  side 
trottUe  which  she  demands  is  that  of  just  cidculatibn^  aAd 
a  steady  preference  of  the  greater  happiness.  And  if  any 
austere  pretenders  approach  her,  enemies  to  joy  ahd^plea* 
sure,  she  either  rejects  them  as  hypocrites  and  deoeiveiis ; 
fM*,  if  she  admit  them  m  her  tram,  they  are.ranked^  how** 
ever,  Bsaang  the  least  favoured  of  her  votaries. 

And,  indeed,  to  drop  all  figurative  exprmioti^  what 
hopes  can  we  ever  have  of  engagii^  mankind  to  a  practice, 
which  we  confess  full  of  austerity  and.  rigour  ?.  Or  what 
theory  of  morals  can  ever  serve  any  useful  puipose,  unless 
it  can  shew,  by  a  particular  detail,  that  all  the  duties  which 
it  recommends  are  also  the  true  interest  of  each,  indivi* 

ft 

dual  ?  The  peculiar  advantage  of  the  foregoing  .syjrtem 
seems  to  be,  that  it  furnishes  proper  mediums  for.  that  puar* 
pose. 

That  the  virtues  which  are  immediately  ics0tf  or  lymeH 
Me  io'die  perscn  possessed  of  them^  are  desirable  in  :i| 
view  to  sel&interest,  it  would  sunely  be  superfluousto  prove* 
Moralists,  indeed,  may^are  tl^mselves  all  the  pkuns  which 
they  often  take  in  recommending  these  duties.  To  What 
purpose  collect  arguments  to  evince,  that  tempei^anc6/is 
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adtrantftgeovB,  and  tbe  excesses  of  pleasure  hiirt&l?  When 
it  apptars  that  these  excesses  are  only  denominated  toeh 
bildailise  they  lur^  hurtfiil ;  and  that^  if  the  unlimited  use  of 
strong  liquorst  for  instance^  no  more  impaired  hisalA^  or 
the  fiieiiltieB  of  mind  and  body^  than  the  us^  of  air  or  wa« 
ter^  it  woidd  not  be  il  whit  mdre  ncioos  or  blameaUei 

It  seeiM  equally  superfiuous  to  prqie,  that  the  eon^u* 
tlumabk  yirtiies  of  good  manners  dnd  wit)  deoeney  femd 
gMCeeln^ss^  are  more  desirable  than  the  contrary  qualities* 
Vanity  alone,  without  any  other  aonsideratioh)  is  a  suffi^- 
nent  mottve  to  make  us  wish  for  the  possession  of  these  ac<^ 
oomplishmehts*  No  man  was  ever  willingly  defident  in 
this  particular*  All  ouir  fhilures  herft  proceed  from  bad 
Muoation^  want  of  capAcity^  ot  a  perverse  lind  un^iiSabi^ 
diirpdBitioli.  Would  you  have  ydnr  company  coveted, 
admii^V  followed ;  rather  thim  hated^  xlespised,  avoid-i* 
ed  ?  Can  aiiy  one  seriously  delibteate  in  the.  c«ie  ?  As  no 
enjojrnlenb  is-  sinc^e^  without  sokne  refel-enee  to  company 
and  society ;  so  ho  society  can  be  agreeable,  or  even  tol^^ 
lible^  where  a  man  feels  his  presence  unwelcohiey  and  dis- 
cdvert  i^Jl  aioond  htm  a^mptmns  of  disgust  and  aversion^ 

But  ^hy,^  in  thd  great  society  or  confederacy  of  nsah^ 
kind^  should  not  the  case  be  the  same  as  in  partkiilar  dubs 
and  Gompailies  ?  Why  is  it  more  doubtful^  that  the  enlar^ 
ged  virtues  of  humanity^  geo^roiiityy  bencfie^nise^  are  desi* 
raUei  with  a  vie#  td  happinato  and  selS<interesl:,>thaii  the 
liiMted  ^iid4>wmenta  of  ingenuity  and  jpoliteklQss  ?  Are  we 
apprehensive  lest  those  social  affectiims  interfere,  in  a  gveat«- 
eror  merit  hnmediiUe  d^ree^  dsan  aiiy  other  punitiitB^  n^ith 
priiiate  Utility^  and  cannot  be;grat^w^  without  d6m^  iih* 
poTtant  sacriflte  9£<faotobr  4Hid  advtfntiige  ?  If  io^  we  are 
but  31  instfodted  in  the  nattire  of  the  Immaii  pp^nod^ 
und  sati  more  infliieiiced  by  verbal  distinotions  than  by 
real  diSbrene^s.> .         - 


Wbfttever  contradictmi  may  vulgarly  be  sappcMted  .b^ 
twfieU  4be  4r$M  tod  joctolsttidments  br  dtspo^itkAtt)  |}f«^ 
are  r^idly  no  more  opponte  tkma,  selfish  and  ^nyfaitibttis^ 
selfish  BJid  revengeful,  sdfisli  and  rsin.    It  is  t^ttisAt 
that  there  be  on  original  propensity  of  some  kind)  in  ord^t 
to  be  H  biEMais  to  self-love^  by  giving  a  relidi^to  the  obJ^§<^ 
of  its  piursuil ;  and  none  more  fit  for  this  purpose  tlmn-b^ 
nevoleHoe  or  hiimanity.     The  goods  of  fortune  ari^  ispeftt 
in  one  gratification  or  another :  The  miser,  who  aceUlhVP- 
iates  ma  abaual  income,  md  lends  it  out  at  inteteit,  has 
really  spent  it  in  the  gratification  of  his  avarice.     And  It 
wDtdd  be  difficult  to  show,  why  a  man  is  more  a  loser  by 
a  generous  ac^on,  than  by  any  odier  method  of  expense  t 
since  the  utmost  whkh  he  can  attain,  by  the  mt|6t  eldbof  tit^ 
selfistmesPy  i^  the  indulgebce  of  some  affetdtfom«' 
.    IjiFofr.  if  lif^  without  passion,  must  be  Altog^^  ittl^i^d 
and  tiresome  ;.l^  ^  man  suppose  that  h^  has  Ml  pow^'6f 
modellmg  hia  own  disposition,  andlethiifhd^llb^rat^ivhlEtt 
appetite  or  desire  he  wouM  choose  foi  thb  feiindatioii  df 
his  happiness  and  enjoyment*    Every  aflbctioA,  h^  li^otild 
observe,  when  gratified  by  success^  gives  li  sAtiitfactioii  pro^ 
portioned  to  its  force  and  violebce  t  But  iM^si^es  this  ad^ 
vai^tage^  common  to  all,  the  immediate  f^Hhg  of  beiiis^Vb-* 
lence  a^d  friendship,  humanity  ami  kindti^s,  is  street, 
smooth,  tender  imd  agreeable,  independent  of  all  fberbm^ 
and  accidents.    Hiese  virtues  are  besides  att^dd^d  wfth 
a  pleasing  consciousness  or  remembrance,  and  keep  ni$  iti 
humour  widi  onnleltes  its  well  as  ol^e^s;  while  w^  i^etkin 
the  agreeable  reflection  of  having  done  tmr  pttrt  t6Vi^stttfi 
mankfi^  a<i4  society*    Aod. though  all  im^n^slMif  ft  Jea- 
lousy of;  our  sueeesa  in  the  pursuits  of  ^artc^  ^rtk  itmbU 
tioi?^^  y^^t  are  we  almioet  suit  of  their  good-mMI^Q-gdoiir- 
wishesf  so  Icwg  as  lA^e  persevereiilthe  padhi  oFtirttte,  n&S 
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^nploy  ourselves  in  the  execution  of  generous  (dans  and 
purposes.  What  other  passion  is  there  where  we  shall  find 
fio  many  advantages  united;  an  agreeable  sentiment,  a 
pleasing  consciousness,  a  good  reputation  ?  Sut  of  these 
truths,  we  may  observe,  men  are,  of  themselves,  pretty 
much  convinced ;  nor  are  they  deficient  in  their  duty  to 
society,  because  they  would  not  wish  to  be  generous, 
friendly,  and  humane ;  but  because  they  do  not  feel  them- 
selves such. 

Treating  vice  with  the  greatest  candour,  and  making  it 
all  possible  concessions,  we  must  acknowledge  that  there  is 
not,  in  any  instance,  the  smallest  pretext  for  giving  itthe 
preference  above  virtue,  with  a  view  to  self-interest ;  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  the  case  of  justice,  where  a  man^  taking 
things  in  a  certain  light,  may  often  seem  to  be  a  loser  by 
his  integrity.  And  though  it  is  allowed  that,  without  a 
regard  to  property,  no  society  could  subsist;  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  imperfect  way  in  which  human  affiiirs  are  con- 
ducted, a  sensible  knave,  in  particular  incidents,  may  think 
that  an  act  of  iniquity  or  infiddity  will  make  consider- 
able addition  to  his  fortune,  without  causing  any  consider- 
able breadi  in  the  social  union  and  confederacy*  That 
himeshf  is  the  besipdUcy^  may  be  a  good  general  rule;  but 
is  liable  to  many  exceptions.  And  he,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  conducts  himself  with  most  wisdom,  who  ob- 
serves the  general  rule,  and  takes  advantageof  all  the  ex- 
ceptions. 

I  must  confess,  that  if  a  man  think  that  this  reasoning 
much  requires  an  answer,  it  will  be  a  little  difficult  to  find 
any  which  will  to  him  appear  satbfactory  and  convincing. 
If  tnis  heart  rebd  not  against  such  pernicious  maxims,  if 
he  feel  no  i^eluctuice  to  the  thoughts  of  villany  or  base- 
ness, he  hafi  indeed  lost  a  considerable  motive  to  virtue ; 
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and  we  may  expect,  that  his  practice  will  be  answerable  to 
his  speculation.  But  in  all  ingenuous  natures,  the  anti- 
pathy to  treachery  and  roguery  is  too  strong  to  be  coun- 
terbalanced by  any  views  of  profit  or  pecuniary  advantage. 
Inward  peace  of  mind^  op§3Bcio^snt$s  of  integrity,  a  satis- 
factory review  of  our  own  conduct;  these  are  circumstan- 
ces very  requisite  to  happiness,  and  will  be  cherished  and 
cultivated  by  every  honest  man  who  feels  the  importance 
of  them. 

Such  a  one  has,  besides,  the  frequent  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing knaves,  with  all  their  pretended  cunning  and  abilities, 
betrayed  by  their;  omn  maxims ;  and  while*  tkey  puiposei:  to 
oheali  with  moderation  and.  secrecy,  ai  tempting  inoidont 
oeoqrs,  najweis  Jbail^  andihejDgba^inisoithe^snane^}  whence 
they  oaaii»«ev!eklrioa(»(theiiiselHnes^  mthoataitaliU  loss.of 
iwputalion,  and'thefbifei^reoEjaU&tUTOitinutand'OOD^ 
deuce*  withi  2D4nkind, 

fiiit  weffe  tbecf  evjer  so  .seorot.  and  smeoessfali.  tiie  lionest 
man,  if  he  has  any  tincture  of  philosoph}s^  orevenfonmon 
ab|i^C!Ka,|tk»  and  rel^ectiosi,  will:  djaflonrer  diotf  theythem- 
sehre^^ase,  inith^«endjf  die  greateslt  dupi^,.and:hai?^saGcif 
ficedr the  invidiiable  enjoyment  ofia.diwMitor>  witbitheiikT 
selves^  ait  leasl^  iiur  the  aequisition  of  .wortUesa^toyaiiaid 
gewgaws.  How  little  is  requisite  to  supplyjtheiMM^jfM^ 
o£  n%tiKre?  And  in  a  view  to  pkaatrei  what;OQBi{MfriBcm 
between  tfaenonbought^satisfaotion  of  conveEfiftlaanj[  f»siislxf$ 
stndy^  ctven  health; and>the  <ywnpafln.beimtiefcoi£natppe»  but 
above  all^  the  peaceful  reflectba.  on.  onefs:  oi/fn:  ooodiucU 
What  comparison,  I  say^  between;  tbese^.  anditb^  feveviabi 
emptgi^amuseinent&Glij^xfliry  and  expense?  Tbefl^nf^tiifd 
pleas^es,  indeed^  are  reaUaft  mthout  ,fxk»;  hoUls  l^fteinil^ 
they  are  below  all  price  in  their  attainment,  and  above  it 
in  their  enjoyment. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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CONCERNING  MORAL  SENTIMENT. 

If  the  foregoing  hypothesis  be  received,  it  will  now  be 
easy  for  us  to  detenmne  the  question  first  started  S  concern*- 
ing  the  general  principles  of  morals ;  and  though  we  post- 
poned the  decision  of  that  question,  lest  it  should  then  ioh 
volve  us  in  intricate  speculations,  which  are  unfit  for  mo- 
ral discourses,  we  may  resume  it  at  present,  and  examine 
how  far  either  reaatm  or  senHmmt  enters  into  all  decisions 
of  praise  or  censure. 

One  principal  foundation  of  moral  praise  being  suppo- 
sed ta  lie  in  the  usefulness  of  any  quality  or  action,  it  is 
evident  that  reason  must  enter  for  a  considerable  share  in 
all  decisions  of  this  kind ;  since  nothing  but  that  &culty 
can  instruct  us  in  the  tendency  of  qualities  and  actions, 
and  point  out  their  beneficial  consequences  to  society  and 
tatheir  possessors.  In  many  cases,  this  is  an  afiair  liable 
tx>  great  controversy :  Doubts  may  arise ;  opposite  interests 
may  occur ;  and  a  preference  must  be  giv^i  to  one  side^ 
from  very  nice  views,  and  a  small  overbalance  of  utility. 
This  is  particularly  r^narkable  in  questions  with  regard  to 
justice ;  as  is,  indeed,  natural  to  suppose,  firoin  that  species 
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c^  utility  whioh  attends  this  virtue  *.     Were  every  single 
instance  of  justice,  like  that  of  l^enevolence,  useful  to  so- 
ciety ;  this  would  be  a  more  simple  State  of  the  case,  and 
aeldcHu  liable  to  great  controversy.  But  as  single  instances 
.  of  justice  are  often  pernicious  in  their  first  and  immediate 
liendency,  and  as  the  advantage  to  society  results  only  fr<»n 
the  obsijervaiice  of  the  general  rule,  and  from  the  ccmcur- 
rence  and  combination  of  several  persons  in  the  same  equi- 
table conduct;  ibe  case  here  becomes  more  intricate  and 
involve^}.    The  various  circumstances  of  society ;  the  va- 
.rious  consequences«of  any  practice ;  the  various  interests 
which  may  be  proposed :  These,  on  many  occasions,  are 
.  doubtful,  and  subject  to  great  discussion  and  inquiry.  .The 
ol^eot  of  municipal  laws  is  to  fix  all  the  questions  with  re- 
gard to  justice :  The  debaties  of  civilians,  the  reflections  of 
.  politicians,  the  precedents  of  history  and  public  records, 
.  are  all  directed  to  the  same  purpose.    And  a  very  accu- 
^rate  reosofi  ox  judgment  is  often  requisite,  to  give  the  true 
determination,  amidst  such  intricate  doubts  arising  from 
obscure  or  opposite  utilities. 

But  though  reason,  when  fully  asisisted  and  improved, 

be  sufficient  (o  instruct  us  in  the  pernicious  or  useful  ten- 

.  dency  of  qualities  and  actions ;  it  is  not  alone  sufficient  to 

.  produce  any  moral  blame  or  approbation.     Utility  is  only 

.a  tendency  to  a  certain  end;  and  were  the  end  totally.in- 

different  to  us,  we  should  feel  the  same  indifl^tcAce  towards 

the  means.     It  is  requisite  a  sai^^Tien^  should  here  display 

itself,  in  order  to  give  a  preference  to  the  useful  above  tihe 

pernicious  tendencies.     This  sentiment  can  be  no  other 

than  a  feeling  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and  a  resent^- 

ment  of  their  misery ;  since  these  are  the  di£fer«it  ends 

which  virtue  and  vice  have  a  tendency  to  promote.   Her^i 

*  S«e  Appendix  III.       ' 
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therefore,  reamm  instructs  us  in  the  severid  tend^ncieB  of 
actions,  and  kimanity  makes  a  distinctmi  in  favour  of 
those  who  ate  usefiil  and  benefieial. 

This  partition  between  the  faculties  of  uaderstaadb^ 
and  sentiment,  in  all  moral  decisions,  seeiiis  clear  from  die 
preceding  hypothesis :  But  I  shall  suppose  &at  hjpoCho- 
sis  false.  It  will  then  be  requisite  to  look  out  fi»r  some 
other  theory  that  may  be  satisfactory ;  and  I  dai^  ventiufs 
to  affirm,  that  none  such  will  ever  be  found,  efo  long  as  we 
suppose  reason  to  be  the  sole  source  of  morals.  I'o  prove 
this,  it  will  be  proper  to  weigh  the  five  following  coniEri- 
derations : 

t.  It  is  easy  for  a  false  hypothesis  to  maintain  some  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  while  it  keeps  wh^ly  in  generals,  miik^ 
use  of  undefined  terms,  and  employs  comparisons  instead 
of  instances.  Hiis  is  particularly  remarkaUe  in  that  phi- 
losophy which  ascribes  the  discernment  of  all  moral  dis- 
tinctions to  reason  alone,  without  the  concurrtoce  of  sen- 
timent. It  is  impossible  that,  in  any  particular  instance, 
this  hypothesis  can  somuch  as  be  rendered  inteHigiUe^ 
whatever  specious  figure  it  may  make  in  g^eral  declama- 
tions aiid  discourses.  Examine  the  crime  of  ingrtx^hidtf 
for  instance,  which  has  plaice  wherever  we  obiierVe  good- 
will, expressed  and  known,  together  with  good  offices  per- 
formed on  the  one  side,  and  a  return  of  ill-will  or  indS^ 
rence,  with  ill  oifices  or  neglect  on  the  other ;  Anatomise 
all  these  circumstances,  and  examine,  by  your  reason  alone, 
in  what  consists  the  demerit  or  blame  :  You  never  will 
come  to  atiy  issue  or  conclusion. 

Reaiton  judges  either  of  maJUer  cffact  or  of  rdaiiom. 
I^i^if  e  then  jSr^  where  is  that  matter  of  fitct  which  we 
here  call  crime;  point  it  out;  *  determine  the  time  of  its 
existence ;  describe  its  essence  or  nature ;  explain  the  sense 
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or:faculty  to  which  it  discovers  itself.  It  resides  bx  the 
ihind  <£  the  person  who  is  uogratefuL  He  must,  there- 
.fore,  feel  it,  and  be  conscious  of  it  But  nothing  is  th^e 
except  the  possicai  of  ill-will  or  absolute  indifference.  You 
fianmt  say,  ikmt  these  of  themselves  always,  and  in  allcir** 
cnmstanoes,  are  ^srimes.  No :  Tbey  are  only  crimes  when 
directed  towards  persons  who  have  before  expressed  and 
fBfiplayed  good-wfU  lowards  us.  Consequently,  we  may 
infer  that  the  crime  of  ingratitude  is  not  any  particular  in* 
dividual^/Giff  /  but  arises  from  a  complication  of  ckcum* 
;«tanoefi,  wMch,  being  presented  to  the  spectator,  exidtes 
ihe  smtimetd  of  blame,  by  the  particular  structure  and  la*- 
juric  of  has  mind* 

ISiis  r^res^atadon,  you  say,  is  false.  Crime,  indeed, 
consists  not  in  a  particular  yjid^  of  whose  reaJity  we  are 
assiiired  by  reoMt ;  but  it  consists  in  certain  moral  r^/or 
iUms  discovered  by  reason,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  dis^ 
iOover,  by  reason,  the  truths  of  geometry  or  algebra.  JBut 
what  are  the  relations,  I  adc,  of  which  you  here' talk?  In 
the  case  stated  above,  I  see  first  good-will  and  good  ofB- 
-oes  in  one  person ;  then  ill-will  and  ill  cffices  in  theoth^. 
Between  these  there  is  tl^  relation  of  c&nirariefy.  .  Does 
the  crime  ccmsist  in  that  relation  ?  But  siqppose  a  person 
bore  me  iUrwiU  or  did  me  ill  offices ;  and  I,  in  return, 
were  isdiiferent  towacds  him,  or  did  him  good  €kffices: 
Hene  is  the  same  relation  of  conirarieiy ;  and  yet  my  cqu- 
duct  is  often  hi^y  laudable.  Twist  and  turn  this  matter 
as  mudi  as  you  waU,  yon  can  never  rest  the  morality  ^i 
rdation,  but  must  have  recourse  to  the  decisions  of  senti- 
ment. 

When  it  is  affiisned,  that  two  and  three  are  equal  to 
the  half  of  ten,  this  relation  of  eqiiality  I  understand  per- 
fectly.    I  conceive,  that  if  ten  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
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of  which  the  one  has  as  many  units  as  tbie  other,  and  if 
any  of  these  parts  be  compared  to  two  added  to  three^  it 
will  contain  as  many  units  as  that  compound  number.  But 
when  you  draw  thence  a  comparison  to  moral  relations,  I 
own  that  I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  understand  you*  A 
moral  action,  a  crime,  such  as  ingratitude,  is  a  complicated 
object  Does  the  morality  consist  in  the  relation  of  its 
parts  to  each  other?  How?  After  what  manner?  Specify 
the  relation :  Be  more  particular  and  explicit  in  your  pro- 
positions ;  and  you  will  easily  see  their  fidsehood. 

No,  say  you,  the  morality  consists  in  the  relation  of  ac- 
tions to  the  rule  of  right ;  and  they  are  denominated  good 
or  ill,  according  as  they  agree  or  disagree  with  it*  What 
then  is  this  rule  of  right?  In  what  does  it  consist?  How 
is  it  determined  ?  By  reason,  you  say,  which  examines  the 
moral  relations  of  actions.  So  that  moral  relations  are  de- 
termined by  the  comparison  of  actions  to  a  rule.  And  that 
rule  is  determined  by  considering  the  moral  relations  <^ 
objects.     Is  not  this  fine  reasoning  ? 

All  this  is  metaphysics,  you  cry.  That  is  enough:  There 
needs  nothing  more  to  give  a  strong  presumption  of  false- 
hood. Yes,  reply  I :  Here  are  metaphysics,  surely :  But 
they  are  all  on  your  side,  who  advance  an  abstruse  hypo- 
thesis, which  can  never  be  made  intelligible,  nor  quadrate 
with  any  particular  instance  or  illustration.  The  hypo- 
thesis which  we  embrace  is  plain.  It  maintains  that  mo- 
rality is  determined  by  sentiment  It  defines  virtue  to  be 
whaXecer  menial  action  or  quality  gives  to  a  spectator  the 
pleasing  sentiment  (^approbation ;  and  vice  the  contrary. 
We  then  proceed  to  examine  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  to  wit, 
what  actions  have  this  influence:  We  consider  all  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  these  actions  agree ;  and  thence  en- 
deavour to  extract  some  general  observations  with  regard 
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4o  these  sentiments.  If  you  call  this  tnetaphy  sies^  and  find 
any  thii^  abstruse  here,  you  need  only  conclude,  that  your 
turn  of  mind  is  not  suited  to  the  moral  sciences. 

II.  When  a  man  at  any  time  deliberates  concerning  his 
own  conduct,  (as,  whether  he  had  better,  in  a  particular 
-emergence,  assist  a  brother  or  a  benefactor,)  he  must  con- 
sider these  separate  relations,  with  all  the  circumstances  and 
situations  of  the  persons,  in  order  to  determine  the  supe- 
rior duty  and  obligation :  And  in  order  to  determine  the 
proportionof  lilies  in  any  triangle,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
the  nature  of  that  figure,  and  the  relations  which  its  seve- 
ral pu:ts  bear  to  each  other.  But  notwithstanding  this  ap- 
pearing similarity  in  the  two  cases,  there  is  at  bottom  an 
extreme  difference  between  them.  A  speculative  reasoner 
concerning  triangles  or  circles,  considers  the  several  known 
and  given  relations  of  the  parts  of  these  figures ;  and  thence 
infers  some  unknown  relation,  which  is  dependent  on  the 
former.  But  in  moral  deliberations  we  must  be  acquaint- 
ed»  beforehand,  with  all  the  objects,  and  all  their  relations 
to  efu;h  other ;  and  from  a  comparisoii  of  the  whole,  fix 
our  choice  or  approbation.  No  new  fact  to  be  ascertained : 
No  new  relation  to  be  discovered.  All  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  are  supposed  to  be  laid  before  us,  ere  we  can 
fix  any  sentence  of  blame  or  approbation.  If  any  mate- 
rial circumstance  be  yet  unknown  or  doubtful,  we  must 
first  employ  our  inquiry  or  intellectual  faculties  to  assure 
us  of  it;  and  must  suspend  for  a  time  all  moral  decision  or 
sentiment.  While  we  are  ignorant  whether  a  man  were 
aggressor  or  not,  how  can  we  determine  whether  the  per- 
son who  killed  him  be  criminal  or  innocent  ?  But  after 
every  circumstance,  every  relation  is  known,  the  under- 
standing has  no  farther  room  to  operate,  nor  any  object 
on  which  it  could  employ  itself.   The  approbation  or  blame 
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:which  then  ensues,  cannot  be  the  wodt  of  ;ihe  pxiffntni, 
but  of  the  heart ;  and  is  not  a  apeculative  propoaition  or 
affirmation,  but  an  active  feeling  or  sentiment.  In  the  dis- 
quisitions of  the  understanding,  from  known.circumstances 
and  relations,  we  infer  isome  new  and  unknown.  In  moral 
decisions,  all  the  circumstances  and  relations  must  be  pre- 
viously known ;  and  the  mind,  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  whole,  feels  some  new  impression  of  affecticm  or  dis- 
gust, esteem  or  contempt,  approbation  or  blame. 

Hence  the  great  difference  between  a  JoaistfkeotJiMst 
and  one  of  right ;  and  henoe  the  oreason  why  the  one  is 
commonly  criminal  and  not  the  other.  When  CEdipus 
killed  Laius,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  relation,  and  from  cii>- 
cumstances,  innocent  and  involuntary,  formed  erroneous 
(pinions  concerning  the  action  which  he  committed.  But 
when  Nero  killed  Agrippina,  all  the  illations  between  him- 
self and  the  person,  and  all  the  ciroumst^Qes  of  the  la<;t, 
were  previously  known  to  him :  But  the  motivje  of  revm^^e, 
or  fear,  pr  interest,  prevailed  in  his  savage  h^vi  over.the 
sentiments  of  duty  and  humanity.  And  whw  we  express 
:  that  detestation  against  him,  tp  whic&  h^e  himself  JAia  lAir 
tie  time  ^bectMne  insensible;  it  is  not  that  we.see  an^.nela- 
tions  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  but  that,  frpm  the  rectli^ 
tude  of  our  disposition,  we  feel  sentiments  i^ainsjt  which 
he  was  hardened,  from  flattery  and  a  long  peiT^^j^ranoe  In 
Ijhe  most  enormous  crimes.  In  these  sentimeftis  then,  joot 
in  a  discovery  of  relations  of  any  kind,  do^allmor^  deter- 
minations consist.  Befqre  we  can  pretend  to  foxm  jmy 
decision  of  this  kind,  every  thing  must  be  known  imd  as- 
certained on  the  side  o(  the  object  or  action.  ^Nothing 
remains  but  to  feel,  on  our  part,  some  sentiment  of  blame 
or  approbation,  whence  we  pronounce  the  action  criminal 
or  virtuous. 
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HI.  This  doctrine  will  becouM  ^siill-  more  evMetit,  tf  we 
comiMure  motsl  beauty  "with  iiatupa.1,  to  <whicli,  m^mBonf 
particulars,  it  bears  so  near  a  resenribkmce.  It  4s  <Dii^the 
proportion,  relation,  and  position  of  parts,  thatail-BatutBl 
beauty  dqyends ;  but  it  would  he  4ibswrd  thence  to  infer, 
^ImH  the  pero<^oii  of  beauty,  like  that  of  tnrth  in  georae- 
iirical  problems,  ocmsists  wholly  in  the  perception  of  rela- 
tions, and  was  pexfermed  entirely  by  the  understanding  or 
intelleotual  faoullies*  In  all  the  sciences,  'Our  mind,  fvom 
the  known  velaliens,  investigates  ^e  unknown :  But  in  all 
decisions  of  taste  or  external  beauty,  all  the  relations  «re 
'l)eforeband  obvious  to  the  eye ;  and  we  thenoe  proceed  to 
£sel  a  scmliment  of  ^complacency  or  disgust,  accordBng  to 
Ae  natnre  of  die  object,  and  disposition  of  our  organs. 

Euclid  has  liiUy  explained  all  the  qualities  of  the  circle ; 
but  has  net,  in  any  proposition,  siad  a  word  t>f  its  beauty. 
The  reason  is^  evident.  The  beauty  is  not  a  quality  of  the 
tHTcle.  It  lies  not  in  aaxy  part  of  the  line,  whose  parts  are 
oqnally  distant  from  a  common  centre.  It  is  <mly  the  e& 
feet,  which  that  figure  produces  vpon  the  mknd,  whose  pe- 
culiar iklH^ic  or  9traottti«  render&k  susceptible  of  such  sen- 
timents. In  vain  would  you  look  for  it  in  tbe  <^1^  or 
seek  it,  eidier  ky  your  senses  or  by  mathematical  reason- 
ings, in  all  tihe  properties  of  that  figure. 

Attend  to  Pauladio  and  Pisaravlt,  while  tihey  explain 
aU  the  parts  and  proportions  of  a  pillar :  They  talk  of  the 
cornice  and  friesee,  and  base  and  entaHature,  and -shaft  and 
ai^cftiitrave ;  and  ^«  the  description  'and  position  of  each 
^tbese  members.  But  sh^idd  you  asic  the  description  and 
jpositjion  of  <fls  beauty,  they  would,  readily  reply,  that  the 
beauty  is  not  in  luiy  of  ti«  parts  or  fnembers  of  a  pillar, 
4»ut  rei^lts  from  the  vv4M>le,  ^dien  that  complicated  figure 
is  presented  to  an  inteHigent  mind,  susceptible  to  those 
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fijaer  sensations.  Till  such  a  spectator  appear,  there  is 
nothing  but  a  figure  ci  such  particular  dimensions  and 
proportions :  From  his  sentiments  alone  arise  its  elegance 
and  beauty. 

Again,  attend  to  Cicero,  while  he  paints  the  crimes  of  a 
Verres,  or  a  Catiline ;  you  must  acknowledge  that  the  mo- 
ral turpitude  results,  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  whole,  when  presented  to  a  being  whose 
organs  have  such  a  particular  structure  and  fbrmittion. 
The  orator  may  paint  rage,  insolence,  barbarity,  on  the 
one  side :  Meekness,  suffering,  sorrow,  innocence  on  the 
other.  But  if  you  feel  no  indignation  or  compassion  arise 
in  you  from  this  complication  of  circumstances,  you  would 
in  vain  ask  him,  in  what  consists  the  crime  or  villany  which 
he  so  vehemently  exclaims  against:  At  what  time,  or  on 
what  subject,  it  first  began  to  exist :  And  what  has  a  few 
months  afterwards  become  of  it^  when  every  disposition 
and  thought  of  all  the  actors  is  totally  altered  or  auQihila- 
ted.  No  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to  any  of  these 
questions  upon  the  abstract  hypothesis  of  morals ;  and  we 
must  at  last  acknowledge,  that  the  crime  or  immoralify  is 
no  particular  fact  or  relation,  which  can  be  the  object  of 
the  understanding,  but  arises  entirely  from  the  sentiment 
of  disapprobation,  which,  by  the  structure  of  human  mature, 
we  unavoidably  fe^l  on  the  apprehension  of  barbarity  or 
^treachery. 

iV.  Inanimate  objects  may  bear  to  each  other  aU  the 
same  relations  which  we  observe  in  moral  ag^its,  though 
the  former  can  never  be  the  object  of  love  or  hatred,  nor 
are  consequently  susceptible  of  merit  or  iniquity.  A  young 
tree,  which  overtops  and  destroys  its  parent,  stands  in  all 
the  same  relations  with  Nero^  when  he  murdered  Agrippi- 
na ;  and  if  morality  conisisted  merely  in  relations,  would, 
no  doubt,  be  equally  criminal. 
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V.  It  appears  evident,  that  the  ultimate  en4s  of  human 
actions  can  never,  in  any  case,  be  accounted  for  by  reamm^ 
but  recommend  themselves  entirely  to  the  sentiments  and 
affections  of  mankind,  without  any  dependence  on  the  in- 
tellectual faculties.  Ask  a  man,  why  he  uses  exercise ;  he 
will  answer,  beccoise  he  desires  to  heep  his  health.  If  you 
then  inquire,  why  he  desires  hecJth  ;  he  will  readily  reply, 
because  sickness  is  pamfvl.  If  you  push  your  inquiries  far- 
ther, and  desire  a  reason,  why  he  hates  paith  it  is  impossi- 
ble  he  can  ever  give  any.  This  is  an  ultimate  end,  and  is 
never  referred  to  any  other  object. 

Perhaps,  to  your  second  question,  why  he  desires  health; 
he  may  also'  reply,  that  it  is  necessary^  the  exercise  i^his 
calling.  If  you'ask,  why  he  is  anxious  on  that  head;  he  will 
answer,  because  he  desires  to  get  money.  If  you  demand, 
Why  ?  It  is  the  instrument  qfpleasure^  says  he.  And  be- 
yond this'it  is  an  absurdity  to  ask  for  a  reason.  It  is  im- 
possible there  can  be  a  progress  in  infinitumf  and  that 
one  thing  can  always  be  a  reason  why  another  is  desired. 
Somediing  must  be  desirable  on  its  own  account,  and  be- 
cause of  its  immediate  accord  or  agreement  with  human 
sentiment  and  affection. 

Now  as  virtue  is  an  end,  and  is  desirable  on  its  own  ac- 
count, without  fee  or  reward,  merely  for  the  immediate 
satisfaction  which  it  conveys,  it  is  requisite  that  there 
should  be  some  sentiment  which  it  touches ;  some  internal 
taste  or  feeling,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  which  dis- 
tinguishes moral  good  and  evil,  and  which  embraces  the 
one  and  rejects  the  other. 

Thus  the  distinct  boundaries  and  offices  of  reason  and 
of  taste  are  easily  ascertained.  The  former  conveys  the 
knowledge  of  truth  and  falsehood :  The  latter  gives  the 
sentiment  of  beauty  and  deformity,  vice  and  virtue.     The 
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one  discovers  objects^  as  they  really  fitand  in  nature,  wiiCh- 
ont.additioii  or  diminiition :  The  other  has  a  prodnctiire 
fiieaky;  mad  gilding  or  staining  all.nataral  objects  widi  the 
colours  borrowed  from  internal  sentiment,  raises,  in  a  man- 
ner, a  new  creation.  Reason,  being  cool  and  disengaged, 
is  no  motive  to  action,  and  directs  only  the  impuise  i»oeivied 
from  appetite  cm:  inclination,  by  diowing  us  the  means  of 
attaining  happiness  or  avoiding  misery.  Taste,  as  k^ves 
pleasure  or  pain,  and  thereby  constitutes  happiness  orrai- 
sery,  becomes  a  aiotive  to  action,  and  is  the  first  q>riagor 
impulse  to  desire  and  volition.  From  circumstances  mA 
rektkms,  luwwsi  or  supposed,  the  fiHrmer  leads  us  to  the 
discovery  of  the  ooncealed  and  unknown.  After  eH  cir- 
cumstances andrebdoiis  are  laid  before  afi,thehitteriiMlEes 
us  kel  from  the  whole  a  new  ^sentiment  of  blame  or  iqf>- 
pcobation.  The  staadard  of  the  one,  being  founded  ^n 
•the  nature  of  things,  is  eternal  and  inflexible,  even  by  the 
will  of  the  Supreme  Beii^ :  The  j^andard  d£  the  o^er^ 
4uasifigfrom  the  internal  frame  and  constitution  of  animals, 
is  ukimately  di^ived  from  that  Supreme  WiM,  whidi  be- 
stowed on  «aeh  being  its  peculiar  nature,  and  arranged  the 
several  classes  and  orders  of  existence. 
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X  HERE  i0  a  pvincaple  flHqiposed  to  prevail  amoog  many, 
which  IS.  utterly  incompatible  with  all  virtue  or  moral  sen- 
timrat;  and  as  it  can  proceed  &om  nothing  but  iha most 
depraved  disposition,  so  in  its  turn  it  tends  stili  further  t/9 
encourage  that  depravity.  This  principle  is^  that  all  £eae- 
vobnce  is  mere  hypocrisy,  friendship  a  cheat,  public  qiirit 
a  faiwe,  fidelity  a  »eare  to  procure  trust  and  confidence ; 
and  that,  n^hile  all  of  us,  at  bottom,  pursue  only  our  prir 
vfHte  interest,  we  wear  these  fair  disguises,  in  order  to  put 
odiers  off  their  guard,  and  expose  them  the  more  to  our 
wiles  and  machinatioits.  What  heart  one  must  be  po$<- 
seased  of  who  professes  such  prmqipks,  and  who  feels  no 
internal  sentoant  that  belies  so  pernicious  a  theory,  it  is 
easy  to  Imagine ;  and  also^  what  degree  of  affection  and 
benevolenca  he  am  bear  to  a  species,  whova  he  represents 
under  sueh  odious  ooloars^  spid  supposes  so  Uttlesusc^pti^ 
Ue  of  gi:alitude  or  any  return  of  affection.  Or  if  we  should 
not  ascribe  these  princjiples  wholly  to  a  corrupted  heart, 
we  miust,  at  least,  aec^mnt  for  thevi  fro«&  the  most  careless 
and  precipitate  exs4p«skation.  Superficial  reasoners,  in- 
deed, observing  many  fidse  preteuces  among  mankind,  and 
feelings  perhaps,  no  yery  strong  restraint  in  their  own  dis- 
position, m^ht  draw  a  general  and  a  hasty  con^hiisioni 
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that  all  is  equally  corrupted ;  and  that  men,  different  from 
all  other  animals,  and  indeed  from  all  other  species  of  ex- 
istence, admit  of  no  degrees  of  good  or  bad,  but  are,  in 
every  instance,  the  same  creatures  under  different  dis- 
guises and  appearances. 

There  is  another  principle,  somewhat  resembling  the 
former,  which  has  been  much  insisted  on  by  philosophers, 
and  has  been  the  foundation  of  many  a  system;  that,  what- 
ever affection  one  may  feel,  or  imagine  he  feels  for  others, 
no  passion  is,  or  can  be  disinterested ;  that  the  most  ge- 
nerous friendship,  however  sincere,  is  a  modification  of 
stelf-love ;  and  that,  even  unknown  to  ourselvcfs,  we  seek 
only  our  own  gratification,  while  we  appear  the  mobt  deep- 
ly engaged  in  schemes  for  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  By  a  turn  of  imagination,  by  a  refinement  of 
reflection,  by  an  enthusiasm  of  passion,  we  seem  to  take 
part  in  the  interests  of  others,  and  imagine  ourselves  di- 
vested of  all  selfish  considerations.  But,  at  bottom,  the 
most  generous  patriot,  and  most  niggardly  miser,  the 
bravest  hero,  and  most  abject  coward,  have,  in  every  ac- 
tion, an  equal  regard  to  their  own  happiness  and  welfare. 

Whoever  concludes,  firom  the  seeming  taadency  of  this 
opinion,  that  those  who  make  pr6fession  of  it  cannot  p6s- 
sibly  feel  the  true  sentiments  of  benevolence,  or  have  any 
regard  for  genuine  virtue,  will  often  find  himself,  in  prac- 
tice, very  much  mistaken.  Probity  and  honour  were  no 
strangers  to  Epicurus  and  his  sect  Atticus  and  Horace 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  from  nature,  and  cultivated  by  re- 
flection, as  generous  and  friendly  dispositions  as  any  dis- 
ciple of  the  austerer  schools ;  and  among  the  mbdebii^ 
Hobbes  and  Locke,  who  maintained  the  selfish  system  of 
morals,  lived  irreproachable  lives ;  though  the  former  lay 
not  under  any  restraint  of  religion,  which  might  supply 
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the  defects  of  his  philosophy.  An  Epicurean  or  a  Hob- 
bist  readily  allows,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  friendship 
in  the  world  without,  hypocrisy  or  disguise;  though  he 
may  att^&pt,  by  a  philosophicfd  chemistry,  to  resolve  the 
elements  of  this  passion,  if  I  may  so  speak,  into  those  of 
another,  and  explain  every  affection  to  be  self-love,  twisted 
and  moulded,  by  a  particular  turn  of  in^ngination,  into  a 
■variety  of  appearances.  But  as  the  same  turn  of  imaaina- 
tion  prevaili^in  eveiy  a««„  nor  giye,  th.  ^Jre^ 
tion  to  the  original  passion,  this  is  sufficient,  evenaccoj^d- 
ing  to  the  selfish  system,  to  make  the  widest  difference  in 
human  diaracters,  and  denominate  one  man  virtuous  and 
humane,  anoliher  vicious  and  meanly  interested.  I  esteem 
the  man,  whose  seltlove,  by  whatever  means,  is  so  direclr 
ed  as  to  give  him  a  concern  for  others,  and  render  ^him 
serviceable  to  society ;  as  I  hate  or  despise  him,  who  has 
no  regard  to  any  thing  beyond  his  own  gratifications  and 
enjoyments.  In  vain  would  you  suggest,  that  these  cha- 
racters, though  seemingly  opposite,  are  at  bottom  the  same^ 
and  that  a  very  inconsiderable  turn  of  thought  forms  the 
whole  difference  between  them.  Each  character,  notwith- 
standing these  inconsiderable  differences,  appears  to  me, 
•In  practice,  pretty  durable  and  untransmutable ;  and  I  find 
not  in  this  more  than  in  other  subjects,  that  the  natural 
sentiments,  arising  from  the  general  appearances  of  things, 
are  easily  destroyed  by  subtle  reflections  concerning  the 
minute. origin  of  these  appearances.  Does  not  the  lively, 
cheerful  colour  of  a  countenance,  inspire  me  with  compla- 
cency and  pleasure,  even  though  I  learn  from  philosophy, 
that  all  difference  of  complexion  arises  from  the  mostmi- 
jiute  difierences  of  thickness,  in  the  most  minute  parts  of 
the  skin,  by  means  of  which  a  superficies  is  qualified  to  re- 
flect one  of  the  original  colours  of  light,  and  absorb  die 
others  ? 
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But  though  the  question^  coQcenuag  the  UBiversal  or 
partial  aelfishness  of  aian,  be  not  m>.  natoffiaJ^  a^iift  ^ii«% 
ubagined,  to  molality  and  pvacticie^  ik  is:  certainly  of  coa- 
sequencd  i&  the  speeukiitiTe  sojenoe  of  hupiaa^  natiyre,  and 
is  a  prop^  object  of  curiosity  aad^  imfqiry;.  il  may  iiot» 
tbereibre^  be  iifisintable»  in  this,  placi^  to  bostowr  a  fti«>ie- 
flections  upon  it** 

The  most  ob^ous  objeetion  to  the  swifiahi  hypothesis  is, 
that  as  it  is  controTy  to  coouMafiMling  and  ourmest  iin- 
pi^iMMeed  notions,  theve  is  required  the  highest  stxetck  of 
pbilosc^hy  to  estabUsh  s€h  extraeir^lMMy  ^  paradbx^.  To 
Ihe  most  careless  observer,  there  i^eer^to  besachidispQ^ 
sftions  as  benevolence  and  generority ;  siiidk  affootioDs.as 
love,  friendi^ipi  eorapasedon,  gratitude.  These  sentiments 
have  their  causes,  eftct%  objects,  and  opeoalfoi;^,^  mMrUed 
by  commOQ  language  and  observatioii,^  aiod  ^ainly  distB»- 
guished  from  those  of  the  selfish  p  w^Sfr  And  aa  this  is 
the  obvious  appearance  of  ijungs,  it^kaast  be  adnittod^till 
some  hypothesis  be  discoveired^  which,  bjr*  penetratuig 
deeper  into  hmnan  nature^  may  prove  the  fovmer  affee- 
tions  to  be  nothing  but  modificaticxis  of  the  latter.  AU 
attempts  of  this  kind  have  hitherto  proved  £ruit)ese,  and 
seem  to  have  proceeded  entirely  from  that  hf^e^  ot  tbupH^ 
city^  which  has  been  the  source  of  much  fiilse  veaaooing 
in  philosc^hy.  I  shall  not  here  enter  jntoany  detail  q/sl 
the  present  subject.  Many  able  philosophers  haye  sho<«fi 
the  insuffici^icy  of  these  syst^Qs ;  and  Ji  8hell<  tahe  for 
granted  what,  I  believe,  the  smaJilest  reAee<iie&  will  make 
eyid^it  to  every  impartial  inquirer. 

But  the  nature  of  the  sublet  ftimishes  the  strong^  pre- 
sumption, that  no  better  system  will  ever^  fop  the  fiiliire, 

•  See  Note  [QO.] 
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be  inv^tecl)  in  order  to  account  tot  the  origin  of  the  be« 
lievotont  from  the  selfish  aflSBcfioifs^  tod  reduce  all  die  vap^ 
rious  emotions  of  the  human  mind  to  a  perfect  simplicity^ 
The  case  is  not  the  same  in  this  qf>ecies  of  philosophy  as 
in  physics,  Matty  an  hypothesis  in  nature,  contrary  to 
first  appearances,  has  been  foimd,  on  more  accurate  scru* 
tiny$  solid  and  satisfactory*  Instances  of  this  kind  are  so 
frequent,  that  a  judicious  as  well  as  witty  philosopher  %  has 
irentuned  to  ajBSrm,  if  there  be  inore  than  one  way,  in  which 
any  phenomenon  may  be  produced,  that  there  is  a  general 
presunptioii  for  its  arising  from  the  causes  which  are  the 
least  obvious  and  familiar.  But  the  presumption  always 
lies  on  the  other  side^  in  all  inquiries  concerning  the  ori- 
gin of  our  passions,  and  of  the  intearnal  operations  of  the. 
human  mind.  The  simplest  and  most  obvibi|s  cause, 
whidh  can  there  be  assigned  for  any  phenomenon,  ispro« 
bably  the  true  one,  Wh^aphilosoph^yinthe  explica^ 
tion  of  his  system,  is  obliged  to'faf ye  r^eicoqrse  to  some  very 
intricate  and  refined  reflections,  and  to  suppose  thein  es« 
sential  to  the  production  of .  ahy'passion  or  emotiim,  we 
h«ver^^  to  be  extremely  or.: ou^ guard  against ,of.U 
lacious  an  hypothesis.  Tlie  affections  are  not  susceptible 
of  any  impression  from  the  refinements  of  reason  or  ima« 
gmatk>n|  and  it  is  alwayi^  found,  that  a  vigorous  exertion 
of  life  latter  faculties,  necessarily^  from  the  narrow  capacity 
of  the  human  mind,  destroys  all  activity  in  the  former. 
Our  predominant  motive  or.intentibn  is,  indeed,  frequents 
ly  concealed  from  ourselves,  whe^n  it  is- mingled  and  conr 
feunded  with  other  motives,  which  the  mind,  fi*bm  vanity 
or  self^onceit,  is  desirous  of  supposing  iviore  prevalent^ 
But. there  is  no  instance,  thai  a  concealment  of  this  nature 
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bai  ^^ei!  aritoh  fnHb  tb^  absinsftenew  tad  iiltrfctcrir  oTtM 
mottvb  Ajnan  that  has  lc«t  a  fiitod  and  pitton'  mmr 
flattet*  liiinsdU^  that  all  bis  grief  arises  ih)tD  gen^nma  senii^ 
meiiti^  withcmt  any  mixtut^  of  barrow  oir  inter^led  cooi^i- 
derations : .  But  a  mam  that  grieyea  for  a  taluabl6  fiiandi 
who  needed  his  patronii^  tod  pl-otektkm;  bow  «sa  ^ 
suppose  that  his  paaakmate  teodamess  arises  fhito .  soma 
mcftapfay^ical  regards  to  a  $elf«intarest^  which  fate  no  fymt 
daiton  or  realitjr  ?  We  may  a&  wtH  iinagmd  that  minute 
iffbeds  and  aprings,  like  th<Me.  of  a  watpb^giTe.mafipii  to 
a  loaded  wa)^oii»  aaiicciount fbr  the  ori^  of  pa^^imStom 
such  abstruse  refleotuMks^ 

•  Animids  are  found  susceptible  of  kibdnessi  bodk,  to  tbeit 
o^n.flpeeies  jind  to  ovrs;  ndr  is  Ihere^  lA  this  ^eai^  idie 
jcaat  suspicion  of  disgikise  or  dr^ee«  .  ShaJA  we:  ficcount 
for  fdl  tkmr  se^rtiment^  too>  beta,  i:e£lied  dtdwsAd^  of 
self-intereri:  ?  Or  if  we  admit «  dl^terested  kmnifoikM 
in  the  inferior  species^  h^  wbM;  rul^ofaiiidc^  clufawert^ 
fose  it  in  the  superior  ?  /::         i 

t^f  regty  distihct  from  the  gratifioation;  iif  fin  «f)petito. 
fT^ndemess  to  their  offering,  in  idl  sensible  beings^  is  com}> 
monly  able  alotie  to  counterbalance  the  strongestinotiv^^^ 
of  sel&bre)  imd  has  no  manner  of  dependence  on  thatafr 
faction.  What  interest  oaH  a  fond  mother  have  in  view, 
.who  loses  her.  health  by  assiduous  attendance  on  her  sicif. 
-child^  aiid  irfl^wards  lai^uiiihes  and  dies  of  gridT,  when 
•freed^  by.it^  death,  fircon  the  slavery  of  that  attendance? 
\  la  gratitude  no  affectiM  of  ^  hmnim  brei^^  or  is  that 
a  word  merely,  without  any  meaning  Or  Jieality  ?  {iave  we 
no  satisfaction  in  one  man's  company  above  anothar's,  and 
no  desire  of  the  welfare  of  our  friend,  even  though  absence 
or  death  should  pre^nt  us  from  all  {)articipation  in  it  ?  Or 


^hfl(t  I»^it  conBttanly  that  gives  us  onj  par^ioipatioR'iii  1% 
men  white  albe  aadt  P'^^**^  but  €>qraffectiott;and  i^|tt4 
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.  ^iicse  and  k  duHisand  «ther  ii^stonoei  at'e  IxHtrks  of  &  g^ 
^i^'bemvol^nfeiR  huaum  njitig'e^  wli«r^  no  i!;^mtfstt9t 
l9liil4^  t|f  totbeobjifltr  And  howiaa  AnoyiAfiif^ teildms% 
llQowii  atti  flvioiw^d  for  ^uolh|  ean  ba  AeotiffliLot^Shywi^ 
fiidtt  o#  emoit^y  B«efii6  diflioalt  to  aiqit^in.  No  HKtisfiicibyy 
Ifypothesis  of  dik  ki]|d  hts  yet  bee]&  disi^t^r^id^  nOY  ib 
tbof^  dio  ttiiallefit  p^babaity  that  the  fiii^e'kidasiry  of 
mem  i^  evet  b^  altifided-  iviidi  mora  ik^^ooimb^  ^suecMMt 
Put  farther,  if  we  consider  rightly  of <die  iniqtl«i*,waahaH 
^iid,  ^t  the  hypiNii]BM&  wluth  aUaws  of  a  di^nterested 
ben^rpleaee  dlstinetfimii  rotf^loTe^  has  yaifly  moi«  jAiil 
j«iii^iiiit,aild  is  mbve  c(Mifiiriiiia)le  to  tfaeaiililogjfiol^m^ 
Itti^  diim  that  whieh  prateadiP  to  resolve  dl  ]^iidsh%4md 
iMttiieakykitothislattBEfpriirii^  There  aire  bo^ywant^ 
b»9Lpptti^  aoktoo«^ledgddby  4»9arf  one^  wMehnoeessatfiy 
^<«^  all  gmimi  ^njoy intot)  Md  Mrry  us  dltAee^liy  toseek 
^M^0io&oftb0  obj^t;  f  h)is,  hutigar  ^d  thirst  Mn 
eating  and  drthking  fbr^  tb^r  etsd ;  sf&4'  ff^m  t^e  gtmlifl^ 
0#i£m  0f  fl^ese  primary  a|^|^t^  ariisea  a;  pleasliW,  c^hkA 
iittf  becotftd  €he  object  of^aiioth^rspeci^ss^  of  desire  or  iti^ 
d&iati^n  th 9^  is  secondary  aod .  imer^tM.  In  thesMie 
fl^naisi^,  jhe^e  fcre  nie^Hal  pa$»otis,  %  wbioh  we  ^^  imt 
yiJtM:  imittfediately  to  sedc  partieUlar  o]^ti^.  i^h  as 
flwAig  or  pOT^eT)  or  vengeance,  without  any  regard  toln- 
tayi9S)r]f  ^a^  when  these  qbjeets  are  attained,  a  pleasing  en^ 
jo^iiftt  ensues,  as  the  consequence  of  out  ^dulged  a^c^ 
f iOnSb  Nature  must,  by  1^  internirf  A^ame  and  constitu* 
tion  of  the  min^,  give  fjxi  origip^l  propensity  to  fame  ere 
we  can  reap  any  pleasure  from  that  acquisition,  or  pursue 
it  fron)  n^otives  of  self-love,  and  a  desire  of  happines;s.  If 
I  have  no  vanity,  I  take  no  delight  in  praise :  If  I  be  void 
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of  :fiiQibltiohy.  power  gives  me  no  cbjoyme&l;  If  I  be  dot 
^ngrjr,  tbepujusbment of  od  adversar jr  is  totally  iiidiffereiit 
to  me.  In  all  these  cases,  there  is  a  passion  whidi' points 
inimediafely  to  ihe  objecti'and  cdnstitutes  it' our  good  or 
liappineBs;.  as  ibete  are  other  secondary  phssimswhick 
^ifter^ards  ai^ise,  tad  pursue  it^  a^partof  ouvhf^ifttte^ 
when  oniee  it  id  constituted  such  by :our.  original  a|FQctioD9» 
Were  there  no.  appetite  of  any  kind  anteccident  ?  tO'  sellr 
Jove^  that  propensity  cduld  scai<cely  eVeif  ei^^rt  itself ;  be^ 
cause  we  should,  in  that  case,  hsive  felt  few  and  Idender 
l>ains:or  pkasures,  and  have  little  v^gteTy  ov  bai^iness  to 
iavoid  or  io  pursue. 

Now,  where  is  the  difficulty  in  conceiving,  tbt  tl^s  ina^ 
iikftwise.be  the.case  with  benevolence.and  friendship^  and 
4hat»  &om  the  original  frame  of  our  temper,  we  may'  ftel 
^desire  of  another's  hiqipiness  or  gpdd»  whicb»  ^y^mean^ 
of  that  affisctioii,  becomes^  our  own  good,  iatid  is  li^rwaodl 
pursued,  from  the  combined  mbtiybs  of  benevotence  and 
sej^rwjoyment  ?  Who  sees  not  that  vetageanc^  fn^  the 
force  alone  of  passion*'  may  be  so  eagerly  pursued,  as  iq 
xttake  us  knowingly  neglect  everjr  considerati^Moi  df  ease^in^i 
terest,  or  safety ;  and,  like  some  vindictive  anitins^s^  infiisQ 
our  very  soul^  into  the  wounds  we  give  an  enemy  *  ?  And 
what  a  malignant  philosophy  must  it  be  that  ytUI  niot  al-> 
low,  to  humanity  and  friendship,  the  same  privileges  which 
are  iudisputaUy  granted  to  the  darker  passions  p{0uatky 
and  resentment  ?  Such  a  philosophy  is  more  like  a  salj^ 
than  a  true  delineation  or  description  of  hninta  nature ; 
and  may  be  a  good  foundation  for  paradoxical  wit  and 
raillery,  but  is  a  very  bad  one  for  any  serious  argument 

or  reasoning* 

,      ■  •  » 

*  Animasque  in  Tulnere  ponunt     ViBG. 

Pum  alteri  noceat,  sui  n^ligens,  says  Seneca  of  Anger,  De  Ira,  1.  i. 
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^OM£^  FARTHER  CONSIDERATIONS  WITH  RSOARD 
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^}^  intention  of  this  Appendix  is  to  gi^  some  rsm^  pftr-i^ 
ticiilar^  explication  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  Justice,  and^ 
W  mark  some  d^rences  between  it  and  the  other  Tihues/ 
'Ij^h^^^di  tirtiies  of  humanity  and  benericAeiiea' 'exert* 
l9i^  itlflbenoe  irnmediately  bjr  a  direct  tendency  oi^  inslfinitty 
wlikk':ehii^y:ke^  in  view  the  simple  objject^  mpro^^ie 
affSkitlMivknd  cospprehetids  nptany  schfemf  or  systeia^  nbi> 
the  c^neequencea  MsuiUngfrom  the  concurrence^  imitaiioiiif 
or  iexavfiple  of  odiers.^ ;  A  parent  flies  to  .the  re&F  ^]hisi 
t^4;  tmhsportedby  thatnatur^layinpathy wfakir/afatiiatcKi 
hiais^and  D^Mdi:  affords  no  leiainre  io  reflect  0n[  .th^  santt^ 
iM^nti^  or  I  ocmdact^of:  tberfsst  of  jnahkind  m  Uke'cincuat 
%\sAm%.  '>  A  ^g6ner43ub  man  dieerfoUy  einbraces  isioppox^ 
tunity  vof  serving.hisc  fHeild.;  because  he  ihenf^ela  himself 
^d0r  the  ^dominion  of  the  beneficent  affldctibns  \  ^jionis'he 
^xmmA^  whether  any  other  person,  iathd  uidveiieiwcEi 
«Teti  b^re  ^uate4 'by  such' noble.- li^otiyes^:  dr.wiU'OVjir 
«ft^wardsproYeJtlieir.  influence.  :  ]niaU,theae.i(ascl8f,<tbe 
social  passions  haTieiiii!kwia.s»(^iQdiffidii«A(^^ 
^ur3Lne>tlie  salfety.  or  happiness  alobe  of  t&Qjpieri^o^:  Jt^ed 
tind  esteemed.  With  this  they  are  satisfied  ^  j[f)^^t|)0y 
:ikc|niesfipi     Ahd  as  the  goQd.r^ul|4ng  frpn\  t]^|r.  beji^ 
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influence  is  in  itself  complete  and  entire,  it  also  excites  the 
moiriil  sentiment  of  approbation,  widiout  imy  reflection  on 
farther  consequences,  and  without  any  more  enlarged  views 
of  the  concurrence..or  imitation  of  the  other  fliembers  of 
society.  On  the  contrary,  wefe  th6  gefietous  friend  or  dis- 
ihterested  patriot  to  stand  alone  in  the  {>ractice  of  benefi-. 
cence ;  this  would  rather  enhance  fatsyalue  inour  eyes,  and 
join  the  praise  of  rarity  and  novelty  to  his  other  fiuxre  ex- 
alted merits*  -:.!'! 

The  case  is  not  the  sanl^  Wkh  tlw^  social  virtues  of  justice 
and  fidelity.  They  are  highly  useful,  or  indeed  absolutely 
necessary  tot  th$  iwblL-beiqg  of  ttulkitid  t  But  ^  bfMiefl^ 
iji^sttlfwg  SrfitbL  du^in  isitiot.'ihe  «pBiaif<|um0e  of  .^very  iti#« 
viiiD«l:9isgIe;afi((  bnt :ai!»eaj&tNn  .4be[  ^^k  <i6)MB9  9ii 
sjstcaDQ^msfetttred'idliy  the  ndiole,  ^  ibe'gi^eMer  pittof 
tjbttt:fi<»ietf^  Gdnend  peace  aAd'  »de):Me  ib»  Mmndmtl^ 
tf  ;|i]stio^.jDb  la  jgkxeaial  ifbsttteiioe/fmmlfa&'pAsMai  t)f 
Qtfaeps.:  Bvtia  fmctloalar  regaxfl  to  Ae  paottcvilariijgjbt  oC 
<ptt<faidivi4aai  dtifin  niay  fttiqiiimtly,  €9BaideredJak<jMdi& 
belpk'odwtoiire  df^^penutiims  cqntequeliotoi^  Tte  result  of 
Aie  iddmOoAl.  ante  18  horb,  insndDjfiii;fifttoCBi^dtiieetlyiO|p^ 
p<i8tei6ithtd;4xfjai0whdtei^i»mof  a^  :anAillie£i^f 
mrniay Me ^ibwAy kuhrt&d, wUie «heteM(»i%.lQ  tli« 
highest  degree,  advaniajl^eoubi  RicittSfioberited  .from  « 
parent  sk^^  «t  bad  mnii^s  ji«fd>  the  ibapnxmmX  pf  tnis^ 
tiiirf:  Tte'in^kitfiSiiodessHib.iit^  an  one  aisbin<M^  h» 
inntfal;!  jtlsi; bcttefit  arisef  loil^ fronrilte  dbsbrvanee ef 
ike^'^^ndb r«le;  audit  is  siffieieiit,'tf  wmupeoAti^n  h^ 
tli^r^by  mdd^  fodr  adi  the  iWs^  ind .  tntonveiiieiitos  )9fhii^ 
ilmfttt&iS^  )fkrtibaiar  «dtib|WcterB  aind  aitaaliens. 

Ifidivid^dl  icafsJB  IbieffiMre  tilim,  a*d  ir^fleel»d  oil  a  Undled  fife- 
^n^ife  tod  cdriveiiieao*,  wheii  he  assi|[aed  /the  long  cdat  *p 
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iijkftJbU  l{Of»  tiid  tbe  &ari  noac  to  th^  ot^^r  of  i»0alMf 

fo0ned  fak  pupil  pf  tfao  gmeml^  inftesiiibto  m)e«»  9i3o^<M- 
iry  la  support  general,  p^aoe .and  (irdftr  in:  aofcielty^ 
V  Tiieliap^m(wW|ira0peiikF:o/9)^^ 
4I10  social  vii^iies  of  betusTx^enc^  and  it#  spl)#iyisiojui|  jna^ 
•be  compiired  to  a  wall,  bailt  i^  xaanjr  bm^  r  wi^kh  stiU 
iriles  by.  each  stone  that  is  hfaped  npiin  it#  aitd  re^v^s 
dUiciease  .proportional  to  tHe  ^Ugence  aid  c^r^  of  eac^ 
%yiwhnian. .  The  tame:bappi0ess>  raispd  by  the  i^fim^  yjur- 
ilv0  of  jasttioe  avd  its  attbdivislQfis»  jaiay  be  afn^^^^  tp 
-4iei>tiiUtfig^^QfA  vanity  !!^biere  each  individual  stgn^wpfiM, 
<l^ibsd^.£»U  l»  the  ground';  JK»r  is  the  whole  faWic  sup^ 
qx^r^  hat.kxy  the  rantn^  aasistati4e  and.  combiqa|iiffi  ^ 
iits  cpiinsponiding  parts* 

/  AA  ^the  laws  of  n^tare,  which  regalsle  pr^perty^  as  w^ 
.asaKdi^Iaws*  arii  general)  «Qd  r^$g«ufd^l^ie  so9[^'ess«^- 
'4fl^GilieumkanfiA;x>f  the  ciisO)  without  tijun^ 
jdon  tfaechaiaetersy  aiti«yaiens»  and  ^omiectioQ^  of , the  pe3&- 
tSORxoneei^ttd^or.any  partkolar  Qanse<l»enc0i|  ivhicJ^  n^ 
tiestth  AonL  the  detennhntion  of  thene-  l^w»t  i^  ^^Yjf!^ 
*ciikr  aasfc  wUoh  joffianu  Tb^  depciye»  withp^  ^Bc^^pl^ 
JBL  faeneficenat  man  of  alLhis  poi^9sie^9»  if  acq^ii^d  ^y  ^oi&- 
itake,  without  a  ^ood  tide ;  in  order  jU>  bestisw  ^^em  on  ^ 
^selfish  BHser,  whohaaalseady  heaped  |ipi^niei|s^c(tip!res  of 
-euperflnocn  richcsl  PabUc  n^ty  reqi&res  thl^(nx^¥<^ 
MsdioifldberegBlated  fa^generalfinflei^ble  rylesiia^Uioui^ 
such  rules  are  adopted  as  best  serve  die  sa^^  e^d  pf  pi^^^f 
•«tility^  it  Ja  imposaibk  for  them  to  prevent  9^  pfi;.t^(|ilar 
Jntdshqis,  or  tnake  beneficial  ea«ki}eq«eme%  r^iidt  '(rf^ 
•eseery  indifvidiial  case.  It  is  sufficient,  if  (he  wj^oija  plan  of 
«diejae;b^  necessary  to  t^  JMipport  Of  civil  society^  and  )f 
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the  briance  of  good)  in-  tlie  muti,  <io4hereby  preponderate 
much  above  that  of  evil*  £ven  the  general  laws  of  the  «ni- 
verse,  though  planned  by  Infinite  Wis^m,  cannot  exdude 
fiU  evff  or  inecKivenience,  in  every  particular  c^ratioii* 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some,  (Uat  justice  arises  from 
Hitman  Conventions,  apd  pj*o06^d8  from  tt^^  vbluhtary 
choice,  consent,  or  combination  of  mankind*    If  by  cok- 
ventUm  be  here  meapt  vl  promise  ^ which. is  the  most  nsual 
sense  of  the  word,)  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  this 
position*    The  observance  of  proimises  is  itself  one  of  the 
most  considerable  parts  of  justice';  and  we  are  .not  surely 
bound  to  keep  our  word,  because  we  have  given  our  word 
to  keep  it*   But  if  by  conventi<m  be  meant  a  sense  of  com- 
mon interest;  which  sense  each  man  fjsels  in  his  ownlxreast, 
which  he  remlirks  in  his  fellows,  and  which  carries  him,  in 
concurrence  ivith  others,  into  a  general  plan  or  system  of 
actions  which  tends  to  public  utility;  it  must  be  owned, 
that,  in  this  s^ise,  justi<$e  arises  from  human  conventions. 
"For  if  it  be  allowed  (what  is,  indeed,  evident)  that  the  par- 
'ticular  consequences  of  a  particular  act  of  justice  may  be 
hurtfol  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  individuals;  it  fellows, 
"that  every  man,  in  embracmig  that  virtue^  must  have  an  eye 
-to  the  whole  plan  or  syst^,  wd  must  expect  the  concur*- 
rence  of  his  Jellows  In  the  sipie  amduct  and  behaviour. 
Did  all  his  views  terminate  in*  the  consequences  of  each 
tict  of  liiiS  own,  hi^  ben^voleqce  and  humanity,  as  widl  »5 
his  sel&love,  might  often  presciibe  to  him  measures  of  con- 
duct  very  different  from  those  which  are  agreeable  to  the 
istrict  rules  of  right  and  justice* 

Thus  two  men  pujl  the  oars  of  a  boat  by  common  coiw 
"vention,  for  common  int^est,  without  any  promise  or  oon^ 
tract : .  Thus  gold  and  silver  are  made  the  measures  of  ex- 
change.; thus  speech,  and  words,  and  language,  are  fixed 
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t)y  buman  convention  and  agreement     Whatever  k  «d* 

r 

-vantageoos  to  two  or  more  persons,  if  all  perfi^rm  thcttr 
part^  %ttt  wKat  lo^es  all  advantage,  if  only  one  peiforra, 
can  arise  from  no  other  principle.  Thef«  "would  otb^rwisft 
i^e'no  motive  for  any  one.  of  them  to  enter  into  that  «cbemd 
of  conduct*. 

'the  word  naiural  is  commonly  taken  in  so  many  sefisesy 
^nd  19  of  so  loose  a  signification^  that  it  seems  vain  to  dis** 
|nite  whether  justice  be  natural  or  not.  If  selMove,  if  be* 
^evolence  be  natural  to  man ;  if  reason  and  faret))bi%ht  bi( 
-also  natural;  then  may  the  same  epithet  be  applied  to  jus*- 
tice,  order,  fidelity,  property,  society.  Men's  inclination^ 
-their  necessities,  lead  them  to  combine;  theii*  understaiKU 
ing  and  experience  tell  them,  fJiat  this  combina^onis'im^ 
possible,  where  each  governs  himself  by  no  rule,  and  pay6 
no  regard  to  the  possessions  of  others :  And  f|*om  these 
passions  and  reflectiohs  ccmjoined,  as  soon  as  we  observe 
like  passions  and  reflections  in  others,  the  sentiment'Of  jas- 
tice,  throughout  all  ages,  has  infallibly  and  certainly  had 
place  to  some  degree  or  other,  in  every  individual  of  the 
liuman  species.  In  so  sagacious  ah  animal,  what  neces- 
'warily  arises  from  t'he  exertion  of  his  mteHectual  faculties; 
may  justly  be  esteemed  natural^. 

Among  all  civilized  nations,  it  has  been  the  constant  en* 
<teavour  to  remove  every  thing  arbitrary  and  partial  from 
llxe  deci$i<m  of  property,  and  to  fix  the  sentence  of  judges 
"by  such  general  views  and  considerations  as  may  be  equal 
to  every  member  of  the  society.  For  besides  that  nothing 
could  1)6.  more  dangerous  than  to  accustom  the  bench,  evien 
in  the  smallest  instance,  to  regard  private  friendship  or  en- 
ittity ;  it  is  certain  that  men,  where  they  imagine  diat  there 

*  Sec  Note  [PP.j  >  See  Note  [QQ.] 
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ivfu^  ilo.  Other  reasofi  for  th^  pr^ereace  of  Uieir  adversary 
but  pQn»ol>fkl  faVQUTi  f^  apt  to  entertain  th^  ^trongost  illr 
mH  /igamst  ibb  s^^i^^ates  an4  j^4ge&^  When  natural 
reiuPMV  thMfilpre^  p^i|ts  ptit  no  fix^  ^iew  of  pnUio  utUir 
fcy#  by  wbi<ik  a  i*ii$?P?'W^y  of  property  ca«  be  decided^  poi- 
sitive  laws  are  often  framed  to  supply  its  plabd,  and  dirat^ 
|he  procedure  of  all  eourts  of  judicature.  Wbfre  these 
two  failt  as  often  hiippens^  precedents  are  called  i^f }  aff4 
a  ft>nnfi^  d^isioni  tl^ough  given  itself  without  any  sofficieot 
f  eaaoi^  jttsdy  beop^oes  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  new  deci- 
sion. If  direot  laws  end  [Nrecedents  be  wantin|^  imperfect 
find  indirect  ernes  ar^  brought  in  aid ;  and  the  contrpvert- 
^  case  is  mngcid  mider  them,  by  analogical  reasoning 
axid  ^omparlsOti^*  aud  fiaailjtiides,  and  correqnaiiidencef^ 
yfbich  are  <>ften  loiore  &nciful  than  reaL  In  generaL  it 
way  i  safely  be  iifiirm^d)  ^  tb^t  jurisprudence  is|  m  this  rer 
apeel^  4j^mmti  fr^om  ^1^  the  i^cieoGes ;;  and  that  in  many  of 
its.  nifio:  nAmtM^sOi  ther^  Qssnnot  properly  be  said  to  bp 
truth  Off  Msehood  <M  either  side*  If  one  pieacfer  bring 
the  case  mdt^.^tk^  foenaer  law  pr  precedept,  by  a  reined 
^^<%y  or.x0QB43*drisw.;  die  opposite  pleader  is  ifot  at  a 
lw»  Ui  iirid  m Jbippf^i^^a^^  And  the 

preference  given  by  th^  ju^ge  is  often  f<^nded  more  op 
taate  and  imaginatiU^  tb^  on  any  ${jiid  ^rgoment.  Pub- 
lic iitility  is  tihe  gemarld  .ob)ect  of  all  pourts  <rf*  judicature; 
and  this  lUility  toP^  f  equires  a  stable  rule  in  all  controveVf 
ides :;  jBut  where  several  rulers  iicar^y  ^<iual  and  indi£feh 
rent,  {Mtesent  thems^V^^  it  is  a  very  filight  tprn  of  tboi}^ 
which  fisees  ihe  d^miofk  in  iSi^yiour  pf  either  party  % 

We  may  3ns{.Qhsei've>'jb^J>e  w^  conclude  this  sub^c^ 
that  after  the  laws  of  ju^iiice  are  filled  by  views  of  geoer^ 

-  «^  Sfee  Note  [RR-J 
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J  Utility,  the  injury,  the  hardship,  tlie  harm  which  result  to 

[  an  individual  from  -a  violation  of  them,  enter  very  much 

il  into  consideration,  and  aire  a  great  source  of  that  univer- 

i  sal  blame  which  attends  every  wrong  or  iniquity*     By  the 

laws  of  society,  this  *coat,  this  horse  is  o^e,  and  ought  to 
I  remain  perpetually  in  my  possession :  I  reckon  on  the  se- 

cure enjoyment  of  itt  By  depriving  me  of  it,  you  disap- 
point my  expectations,  and  doubly  displease  me,  and  of- 
fend every  bystander.    It  is  a  public  wrong,  so  &r  as  the 
rules  of  equity  are  violated :  It  is  a  private  harm,  so  far  as 
a|i,ii^iiri4lMd  is  fij|jiuved;    ^d  though  the  second  consi- 
degfitwft  OQuld,  bftfo  no  phicci,  were  qot  the  former  pre*. 
vMM^jf  i9(t9t4i«h0d|  £9r  otherwise 4ie  distinction  of  mne, 
^d  (Mpi^  ^^(^Id  b§  unknown  in  society;  yet  there  is  no, 
fffi»0m  bnk^^r^gt^d  to  g^ioerfd  good  is  much  enforced. 
I^tl(Q  i^a^M^I  i$>{wticbl^.    What  injures  the  communis; 
« tj^  without  %Urti<^  m^  indii^idilal^  is  often  more  lightly^ 
tikDA^i^  of :  .Biit  whene  tfa^.grealitsC  j^lic  wrong  kalso- 
^  «KW^&ied  with  ».  «C|itMwktjJ»le  rp^iv^te  /Ofte^  no  wcmder  the. 

UghosVilii^Cfitmtioli  aAtendl^  §o  iniquitous  a  behaviour.. 
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OF.  «QMfi.  VERBAL  JPISPUTES. 

jN  OTttiNG  is  morettSjHil'tliah^  philosoptiersi  toenepoac^- 
Upon  the  jf^tbrtnce  of  grammariaiis,  and  to  engngeki  dk^ 
putes  of  woi*ds,  while  diey  imagine  that  they  are  haii^ing^ 
Controversies  dflhe  deepest  importaiice  and  t!&Acem.  Iv 
was  In  order  to  avoid  altercations,  so  frivolous  and  eollessi 
that  I  endeavoured  to  state,  witfi  the  utoiost  caution, 'th0 
object  of  btrr  present  inquiry;  and  proposed  nmplj  to  col-* 
Ifect,  on  lihe  one  hand,  a  list  of  those  mental  qvalkieawliidi- 
are  the  object  of  love  or  esteem,  and  form  a  part  of  pexw 
sonal  merit ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  catalpgue  of  those 
qualities  which  are  the  object  of  censure  or  reproach,  and 
which  detract  from  the  character  of  the  person  possessed 
of  ihem;  subjoining  some  reflections  concerning  the  origin 
of  these  sentiments  of  praise  or  blame.  On  all  occasions, 
where  there  might  arise  the  least  hesitation,  I  avoided  the 
terms  virtue  and  vice  s  because  some  of  those  qualities  which 
I  classed  among  the  objects  of  praise  receive,  in  the  English 
language,  the  appellation  of  taknU  rather  than  of  virtues ; 
as  some  of  the  blameable  or  censurable  qualities  are  often 
called  defects  rather  than  vices.  It  may  now,  perhaps,  be 
expected,  that  before  we  conclude  this  moral  inquiry,  we 
should  exactly  separate  the  one  from  the  other ;  should 
mark  the  precise  boundaries  of  virtues  and  talents,  vices 
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and  d^Teets ;  and  should  explain  the  reas<m  aad  origin  of 
that  distinction*  But  in  order  to  jexcuse  myself  from  this 
undertaking,  which  would  at  last  prove  only  a  grammati^ 
cal  inq|liiry»  I  shall  subjoin  the  four  following  re^ections^ 
which  shall  cdntain  all  that  I  intend  to  say  on  the  present 
'Subject. 

,  Firaty  I  do  not  iind^  that  in  the  English  or  any  othec 
modern  tongue,  the  boundftries  are  exactly  fixed  between 
virtues  and  talents,  vices  and  defects ;  or  that  a  precise  de<* 
fupQjtioncao  be  given  of  the.one  ascontra^distinguished  from 
ihe  oth^r* .  M^ere  we  to  say,'  for  instance,  tUat  the  estima^ 
Jble  <jualities  alone,  which  are  voluntary,  are  entitled,  to  the 
iappellatidn  of  virtues,  we  should  soon  recollect  the  quali-^ 
4ies  of  courage,  equanimity,  paiienbe^  sel£-c6mmand;  with 
many  others,  which  almost  every  lai^i^ge  classes  .under 
this  appellation,  though  they  dqiend  little  or  not  at  all  on 
our  choice.  Should  we  affirm  that. the  qualities  alone 
which  proanpt  us  to  act  our  part  in  society,  are  entitled  to 
that  honouraUe  distinction,  it  must  immediately  occur, 
that  these  are  indeed,  the  most  valuable  qualities,  and  are 
conimonly  denominated  the  social  virtues;  but  that  this 
very  epithet  supposes  that  there  are  also  virtues  of  anothet 
•q>ecies«  Should  we  lay  hold  of  the  distinction  .between!  inr 
tdledual  and  moral  endowments,  and  affirm  the  last  dlone 
to  be  the  real  and  genuine  virtues,  becau^  they  alotalead 
to  action,  we  should  find  that  many  of  thdse  qUalitifes^ 
usually  called  intellectual  virtues,  such  as  prudence,  pene? 
tration,  discernment,  discretion,  had  also  b.  considerable 
influence  on  conduct.  The  distinction  between  the  heart 
and  the  head  may  also  be  adopted :  The  qualities  of  the 
first  may  be  defined  such  as  in  their  immediate  exerticHi 
are  accompanied  with  a  feeling  or  sentiment ;  and  these 
alone  may  be  called  the  genuine  virtues :    But  industry, 
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frugality^  temperance  secrecy,  perserreniBce,  and  mafl^^ 
other  laudable  powen  or  habita,  generally  styled  virtees^ 
are  exerted  without  any  immediate  seatimeni  in  Ae  peiL. 
son  possessed  of  them,  and  are  only  known  to  kQQ  by Ae^ 
effects.  It  is  foictnnate,  amidst  all  this  seeming  pei^lexity, 
that  the  question  being  merely  verbal,  cannot  posdbly  b^ 
of  any  importance/ '  A' moral,  pbilosopiiical  discourse, 
needs  not  enter  into  aU  those  ciqprioes  of  language^  ^kdk 

* 

are  soTarnble  in  di£(erent  dialects,  pnditidSflbreBt^gesitf 
the  same  dialect. '  But,  on  die  wfadie^  itseeifia  Corner  tbat 
though  kls  alwayt  allowed  tbatthere  unvigfxMiftmmf 
different  Idtads,  yet^  irften  a  mmr  H  called  virtuoim,  or  Is  de^ 
nominated*  aman^of  Ttrttie,  we  chiefly  regard  Kis  McM 

qudities,whicb  are.  iiideed  the  most  «4>iB^^  Itisat*di^ 
tame  tune  dartain,  that  myrtpmarfcabte  difinst  in  cotQqi^ 
temperance,  economy,  industry^  understanding,  d^nf^  of 
mind,  would  bereave  even  a  very  good-natured,  honsat 
man  of  this  honourable  app^lotion*  YHmo  <^4  ^T^r  saji^ 
exc^  by  Way  of  irony,  that  such  a  o&e  wass  a  Bfnn  o£  gtealt ' 
viitiie,  but  an  ^[n^s^oas  blpdchead  ? 

But,  iecotidlgf  it  is  no  wonder  that  larigna^  should  not 
be  very  precise  in  marking  the  boundaries  between  virtues 
and  talents,  vices  and  defects;  smoe' there  is  so'lit^^fK^ 
tilietion  made  in  our  internal  estimadoa  of  thenu  '{taeMiii 
i^eed  certjstin,  that  the  sentiment  of  conscious  worth,  th^ 
self-satitrfactioii  proceeding  6:%)in  a  review  of  v  uiBoi^  o^ 
conduct  and  character ;  it  seei^  certain,  I  say,  that  this 
sentiment,  )vhich,  though  the  most  cdminpn  of  all  othwsi 
has  no  proper  name  in  our  language  %  arises  IVom  the  ^ 
dowments  of  courage  and  capacity,  industry  and  ingfeiwii 
ty,  as  well  as  from  any  other  mental  eKcellenced,    Vfh^ 

r,  ...» 

»  See  Note  [SSO 
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QD  the  other  hAAd,  k  not  dettpftjrc  maartified  WUh  rdlectitig ' 
on  hii^'CMm  fbUyand  dissoluteness  m^  fedbs  sot  m  secret  - 
stitlgciri6Ciii{N|nctk)hylthette^e^  fax$!ii;09iaiDfy.presrail&)ui^: 
pKUt  ^»ff ibbce,  w^bere  he  behar^  widi  kvpidity  ot  itt^  > 
iiiMifi^  ^  No'time  can  efiee  the  tiiiel  ideas'  of^  «  man's' 
o«m  JboUdh^btidttct,  or  of  affi'ohts  which  cowardice  or  im^  • 
puili&be  fc^i^bt^ougHtttponfaitii,  T^iey lOiil' Imxpt  bin^so** 
KCirjr^cfttrfa^ctftaff^  hig  mDst  asjririhg  dioughtci,  and  show- 
Mmi  ev«4 46  himi^,  in  ^e  n^i^  cometapdbld  ixid  most' 
ddto(i6  <4§olo^t$  ttiiftginaUe.    .     -  .  ^  ;  .  > 

V  MTh^t^  (b^f^  tioo^  We  am  tfiic)ifj^a»»iOMto^eon^eal  from^ 
<$diefi»  thw  s«H^h  blanderiS)  iitfirmitieS)  and^ioe^iiitiistd^  or) 
ittore  dread  to  haye  es^j^ed  by  raillefy  itfid  sutir^^  ? '  AlAd' 
it  tiot  the  chi^  object  ofirtm^j  our  bravery  :0r  leariiing,' 
^m^^T  breeding,  our  elo^^e  or  address,  our  taste^ 
or  abilities?  These  wis  display  with  car^  if  not  with  os-; 
tentalioii  i  {|i|d  we  commonly  show  more  ambition  of  ex- 
oetting  ill  t^eiiiy  than  even  in  the  social  virtues  tliemsetv^s,' 
which  ^r^  in  reidity  of  such  superior  excellence*  Good-- 
nati^re  and  honesty,  especially  the  latter,  are  so  indiig^en-* 
sably  required,  that,  though  the  greatest  censure  attetids^ 
any  vioh^ion  of  these  duties,  no  eminent  pbaise  follows  siidi^ 
commoQ  |i)6tanoes  of  them  as  geem  essentia)  t0  the  sii^^pt^ 
of  hwnftH  ^society.  And  hence  the  reason,  in  my  opinion,- 
why,  tb<N|^  men  often  extol  S6  liberally  the  qualities  of 
ibeir  l^^rt^  tkey  at«  shy  in  commencing  the  endowpienls> 
of  tkeilr  l^ead ;  because  the  latter  virtues  beikig  sup|>bsed> 
more  rare  and  extraordinary,  are  observed  to-be  theniiorei 
HSuaLobjects  of  pride  and  sel£iconceit ;  and  when  boast;^^ 
of,  beget  a  strong  suspicion -of  these  sentibnenis.  *'    ' 

It  i$  hard  to  tell)  wlM^epr  you  hurt  a  man's  pfiaracter 
most  by  calling  him  a  l^nave  or  a  coward,  and  whether  a 
beastly  glutton  or  drunkard  be  not  as  odious  and  contempt 
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tible  as  a  selfish  ufigenerous  miser*  Gil^e  rate  my  chdktir 
and  I  vv«>iild  rather,  for  my  own  happiness  and  sel£:*eii)oy«^. 
ment,  have  a  fneqdly  humane  heart,  than  possess  all  the 
other  virtues  of  Demosthaies  and  Philip  united*  But  I' 
wOuld  rather  pass  with  the  world  for  one  endowed  with  eat** 
tensive  genius  and  intrepid  courage,  and  should  fheni^  ex« 
pect  stronger '  instances  of  general  applause  and  admiral 
tion*  Hxe  figure  which  a  man  makes  in  life,  the  reeepri 
tion  which  he  meets  with  in  con^any,  the  esteem  paid  him  i 
by  his  acquaintance ;  all  these  advantages  de|>end  as  muck 
upon  his  good  sense  and  judgment,  as  upon  any  other  pitrt 
of  his  character.  Had  a  man  the  best  intentions  in  the>i 
world,  and  were  the  farthest  removed  from  all  injustice- 
and  violence,  he  would  never  be  able  to  make  himself  be 
much  regarded)  without  a  moderate  share}  at  leas^  <£ 
parts  and  understandings. 

What  is  it  then  we  can  here  dispute  about  ?  If  sense  and- 
courage,  temperance  and  indus&y,  wisdom  and  knowledge^ 
confessedly  form  a  considerable  part  of  piersema/  merit;  i( 
a  man  possessed  of  these  qualities  is  both  better  satisfied  r 
with  himself,  and  better  entitled  to  the  good-will,  esteem^ 
and  services  of  others,  than  one  entirely  destitute*  of  tji^m  ^ 
if,  in  sb<Mrt,  the  sentim€9is  are  similar  which  arise  from^ 
these  endowments  and  from  the  social  .virtues,  is  t|iere< 
any  reason  for  being  so  extretnely  scrupulous  about  a  t^c^ 
or  disputing  whether  they  be  entitled  to  the  denom.i4ati(tfit 
of  virtues  ?  It  may  indeed  be  pretended  that  the  s^pti-s 
m^nt  of  approbation,  which  those  accomplishments  pro-* 
duce,  besides  its  being  mferior^  is  also  somewhat  dlfj^^ 
from  that  which  attends  the  virtues  of  justice  and  humanin 
ty.  But  this  seems  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  ranking  thjpm 
entirely  under  diiFerent  classes  and  appfellatipns.  '  Tbe^ 
character  <>f  Gsesar  and  tliat  of  Catb,  aii  drawn  by  SaUusti; 
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Hfe  iMth  of  tbem  vlrttt4iii39  m  ti%  sti^lotest  and  most  llmked 
umt  of  tii^  word ;  bitt  ifi  a  diftre^t  way:  Nor  are  the 
s^mimetiu  iitkk^y  Hb&mM  Whidb  ari&e  from  them.  Tbe 
OReiirodttoe^ldif^}  the  other  esteesd  s  Tlie  one  is  amiable ; 
the  otber  «wfU :  We  sbocild  vrblh  to  theet  the  one  charac- 
ter in  A  friend ;  the  other  we  dhould  be  ambitions  of  in 
oarseites^  In  like  mttner,  the  a{>probation  which  attends 
'  temperance  oi  indnfitry^  or  fiiigality,  may  be  someM^iat  di& 
ferent  horn  that  whiph  is  paid  to  the  social  virtues,  witliK 
eot  mddng  them  entitely  of  a  different  species.  And,  in- 
(dead,  we  may  obseifve,  that  these  endowments,  more  than 
the  odu^  lodrtaes,  pfrodnoe  nat^  all  if  theni,  the  same  Idnd 
of  kppnbe&tiaiL  QooH  amse  and  g^t|s  beget  esteem  and 
legaMi  Wit  and  hiMnottlr  excite  loi^e  and  affection ^ 

Most  people^  I  believe^  Wilt  natnrafly^  without  premedi- 
tataoDt.  assent  to  the  definition  of  the  elegnmt  tod  judieioiis 

poeir  I 

Vfriiitt  (li»r  tofie  good  nAture  ig  a  fbol) 
Is  sense  and  spirit  with  bunulnity  K 

.  What  pretensions  has  a.  man  to  our  generous  assistance 
or  good  offices,  who  has  dissipated  his  wealth  in  pro&se 
expenses,  idle  vanities,  cliimerical  prefects,  dissolute  plea* 
sures,  or  extravagant  gaming?  These  vices  (for  we  sip^ruple 
not  to  call  them  such)  bring  misery  unpitie^  and  cOnt^^pt 
on  every  one  addicted  to  thenk 

Ach^us,  a  wise  and  prndent  prince,  fi^l  into  a  fatal 
snare^  which  cost  him  his  crown  and  life,  after  having  used 
every  reasonable  precaution  to  guard  himself  against  it. 
On  that  account,  says  the  historian,  he  is  a  just  object  of 
regard  and  compassion ;  his  betrayers  alone  of  hatred  and 
contempt*^- 

•  See  Note  [TT.] 

^  The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  Book  IV. 

*  Polyinus,  lib.  viii.  cap.  2. 
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,  The. precipitate  fligbt  ajid  iiii|^ovident  negligtoce  oC 
Pompeyst  at  the  beginning  of  th^  civil  wfura,  appeared  suob 
notorious  blunders  to  Cicero^  as  quite  palled  liis  friendship 
towards  that  great  man*  Jk  the  smie  matmeTf  says  he,  aa 
tpaxd  qf  cUanlmess^  decency^  or  dUcretim  Mi  a  mMire$$9  are 
finndtpalienaieawr€^e^tione.  For  so  be  expresses  him$el^ 
where  he  talks,  not  in  the  character  of  a  philo6opher»  but 
in  that  of  a  statesman  and  maa  of  the  world>  to  his  friend 
^tticus*.' 

.  But  the  same  Cicero,  in  iaiitatidn  of  all  the  ancient  mo- 
ralists, when  he  reasons  as  a  pbUosq[>her»  edlai^ges  very 
much  his  ideas  of  virtue,  ai)dcompreh^i<i$  every  laudable 
quality  or  endowment  of  the  mind  under  that  honoi^able 
appellation.  This  leads  to  the  tiird  leBectioDf  which  we 
proposed  to  makie,  (to  wit,)  that  theandentmcNralisIs^  the 
b^t  models,  nu^e  no  miiterial  distinction  ammig  tbe  dif« 
ferent  species  of  mental  endowments  and  defects,  but  treat- 
ed all  alike  under  the  appellation  of  virtues  afid  vices,  and 
made  them  indiscriminately  the  object  of  their  moral  rea- 
sonings. The  prudence  explained  in  Cicero's  Offices  \  is 
that  sagacity  which  leads  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and 
preserves  us  from  error  and  mistake.  Magnanimify,  tern- 
perancey  decency,  are  there  also  at  large  discoursed  d.  And 
as  that  eloquent  moralist  followed  the  common  received  di- 
vision of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  our  social  duties  form 
but  one  head  in  the  general  distribution  of  fab  subject  ^ 
We  need  Only  peruse  the  titles  of  chapters  in  Aristotle's 
Etbics  to.be  convinced,  that  he  ranks  courage,  temperance, 
magnificence,,  magnanimity,  modesty,  prudence,  and  aman- 
ly  openness,  among  the  virtues,  as  well  as  justice  and 
friendship. 

*  Lib.  ix.  epist.  10.  ^  Lib..i.  cap.  6i 

«  See  NoTic  [DV,] 
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To  suatain  aiid  to  abtiainy  that  is,  to  be  patient  and 
continent)  appear^  to  some  of  the  ancients  a  summary 
comprehension  of  all  morals. 

I^ctetus  has  scarcely  ever  mientioned  the  sentiment  of 
humanity  and  compassion,  but  in  order  to  put  his  disciples 
on.  their  guard  against  it  The  virtue  ci  the  Stxncs  seem» 
to  consist  chiefly  in  a  firm  temper  and  a  sound  understan4-* 
ing.  With  them,  as  with  Solomon  and  the  eastern  mora- 
lists, folly  and  wisdom  are  equivalent  to  vice  Kod  virtue. 
'  Men  will  praise  thee,  says  David  *,  when  thou  dost  well 
ui^  thysel£  I  hate  a  wise  man,  says  the  Greek  poet,  who 
is  hot  wise  to  himself^. 

Plutarch  is  no  n^ore  cramped  by  systems  in  his  philoso- 
phy .than  in  his  history.  Where  he  compares  the  great 
men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  fiurly  sets  In  opposition  all 
their  blemishes  and  accomplishments  of  whatever  hind,  ai^d 
omit^  nothing  considerable  which  can  either  depress  or 
exalt  their  characters.  His  moral  discourses  conti^in  the 
same  free  and  natural  censure  of  men  and  manners. 

The  character  of  Hannibal,  as  drawn  by  Livy  ^i  is  es-* 
teemed  partial,  but  allows  him  many  eminent  virtues.  Ne** 
ver  was  there  a  genius,  says  the  historian,  more  equally  ^t- 
ted  for  those  opposite  offices  of  commanding  and  obeying; 
and  it  were,  therefinre,  difficult  to  determine  whether  he 
rendered  himself  dearer  to  the  general  or  to  the  army.  To 
none  would  Hasdrubal  entrust  more  willipgly  the  conduct 
of  any  dangerous  enterprise ;  under  none  did  the  soldiers 
discover  more  courage  and  confidence*  Great  boldness  in 
facing  dangei^ ;  great  prudence  in  the  midst  of  it.  No  la- 
bour could  fatigue  his  body  or  subdue  his  mind.     Cold 

■  Psalm  xlix. 
*  Lib.  xxi.  cap.  4> 
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ind  heat  were  indifferent  to  hiM:  Meat  and  drink  be 
soi^t  as  supplies  to  the  necessities  of  nature,  not  as  gra- 
tifications of  his  voluptuous  appetites.  Walking  or  rest 
be  nsed  indiscriminately^  bj  night  or  by  day.-^-These 
great  Virtues  were  balanced  by  great  Vicxs :  Inhuman 
cnielty^i  perfidf  more  than  punic :  no  truth,  no  fiuth,  no 
regard  to  oaths,  promises,  or  religion. 

The  character  of  Alexander  the  Sixth,  to  be  finmd  in 
Guiociardin  *,  is.  pretty  similar,  but  juster ;  iad  is  a  proioC 
that  even  the  modems,  where  they  speak  natiirally^  hold 
the  same  Ungiiage  with  the  ancients.  In  this  pope,  svp 
he,  there  was  a  singular  capacity  and  judgment ;  Admira- 
ble prddeMe ;  a  wonderiid  talent  of  persmiai^Ai ;  and  in 
aU  mcMDDientous  enterprises^  a  dUigeQce  and  'dektecityilH 
credible*  But  these  ttrities  lirere  iiUfiAitdy  overbalanced 
by  his  vices  s  no  iaith,  no  rdigion,  snaa(tiable  ayari<:e,  ex< 
orbitimt  ambition,  and  a  mote  than  barbarous  cruelty. 

Polybius  \  reprehending  Timasus  for  his  pattildity  a- 
gainst  Agathocleet,  idbom  be  himself  allows  to  be  the  nKN$t 
cruel  fuid  impious  of  all  tyrants,  says.  If  be  took  tefiige  in 
Syracuse)  ^  assetted  by  that  lostorUm,  fl^i^  the  ^Krt  and 
smok^,  and  toil,  dT  his  fortnei:  profisssito  of  a  potter ;  and 
if^  proceeding  from  such  slender  beginnings,  he  bedatne 
mastei*,  in  a  little  tinie,  <£  all  Sfoily.;  brought  the  Cailiiar 
ginian  stsute  into  the  ittmoiM;  dai^r ;  amd  at  last  died  in 
old  age^  and  in  possessioa  of  soverd^^  dignity :  Must  he 
not  be  aUo^l:ed  something  prodSgious  and  extraordinary, 
and  totk'avis  possessed  gteat  talents  and  capacity  for  busi^ 
ness a^d .action?  His  hi^ocian,  therefore,  ought  not  to 
have  alokie  related  wh^t  tendc^d  to  has  r^daeh  and  uh 
famy;  but  also  what  might  redound  to  his  Praise  and 
Honour. 

•  Lib.  i.  *  Lib.  xii. 
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In  general,  we  may  observe,  that  the  disUnctioii  of  iro* 
luntarj  ctr  involiintary  was  litth  iifgtifded  by  the  anetentt 
in  theuf  adoral  reasonings;  where  they  frequ^itly  treated 
the  question  as  very  doubtfal^  wketbtr  virimanMbe  (might 
arnoi^?  They  justly  considered,  that  cowardice^  iaeaaiies% 
levity,  anxiety,  impatience,  foUy,  and  many  other  quidlties 
of  the  mind,  might  a{^)ear  ridicnioas  and  deformed^  eon- 
temptiUe  and  odious,  though  independent  of  the  wilL  K<»f 
could  it  be  supposed,  at  all  times,  in  every  man's  poirer  to  ^ 
attain  every  kind  of  mental,  more  than  of  exterior  b^Mty. 

And  here  there  recurs  ike/burik  reflection  Which  I  piil^ 
posed  to  rnake^  in  suggesting  the  reason,  why  modem  phi-* 
losophers  have  often  followed  a  course,  in  thdr  moral  iiH 
<]pnries,  so  different  from  that  of  the  ancients.  In  later 
times,  philos<^hy  of  all  kinds,  ei^ecially  ethics,  have  been 
more  closely  united  with  theology  than  ever  they  were 
observed  to  be  among  the  Heathens ;  and  as  this  latter 
science  admits  of  no  terms  of  composition,  but  bends  every 
branch  of  knowledge  to  its  own  purpose,  without  much  re- 
gard to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  to  the  unbiassed  sen- 
timents of  the  mind,  hence  reasoning,  and  even  language, 
have  been  warped  from  their  natural  course,  and  distinc- 
tions have  been  endeavoured  to  be  established,  where  the 
difference  of  the  object  was,  in  a  manner,  imperceptible. 
Philosophers,  or  rather  divines  under  that  disguise,  treat- 
ing all  morals  as  on  a  like  footing  with  civil  laws,  guarded 
by  the  sanctions  of  reward  and  punishment,  were  necessarily 
led  to  render  this  circumstance,  o{  voluntary  or  imxJvntary^ 
the  foundation  of  their  whole  theory.  Every  one  may  em- 
ploy tetmB  in  what  sense  he  pleases :  But  this,  in  the  mean 

*  Vid.  Plato  in  Menone,  Seneca  de  Oiio  Sap»  cap.  31.  So  also  Horace, 
Virluiem  docirina  parei^  naturane  donet.  Epist*  lib.  i.  ep.  IS.  Machines 
Socraticus,  Dial.  I. 
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time,  must  be  allowed,  that  eeniimenis  are  every  day  expe- 
rienced of  blame  and  praise,  which  have  objects  beyond 
the  dominion  of  the  will  or  choice,  and  of  which  it  behoves 
ils»  if  not  as  moralists,  as  speculative  philosophers  at  least, 
to  give  Bome  satisfiu^tory  theory  or  explication* 

A  blemish,  a  fault,  n  vice,  a  crime ;  these  expressions 
seem  to  denote  different  degrees  of  censure  and  disappro^ 
bation,  which  are,  however,  all  of  them,  at'  the  bottom, 
pretty  nearly  of  the  same  kind  or  species.  The  explication 
of  one  will  easily  lead  us  into  a  just  concq>tion  of  the 
others;  wd  it  is  of  greater  consequence  to  attend  to 
things  than  to  verbal  appellations.  That  we  owe  a  duty 
to  ourselves  is  confessed  even  in  the  most  vulgar  system 
of  morals ;  and  it  must  be  of  consequence  to  examine  that 
duty,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  bears  any  affinity  to  that 
which  we  owe  to  society.  It  is  probable  that  the  appro- 
bation  attending  the  observance  of  both  is  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, and  arises  from  similar  principles,  whatever  appel- 
lation we  may  give  to  either  of  these  excellences. 
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l^Y  friend  Palamedes,  wrho  is  as  great  a  rambler  m  his 
principles  as  in  bis  person,  and  who  has  run  over,  by  sitidy 
and  travel,  almost  every  region  of  tlie  intellectual  and  ma- 
terial XFOrld,  Bttrprised  me  lately  with  an  account  of  a  na* 
tioh,  with  whom,  he  told  me,  he  had  passed  a  considerable 
part  of  his  life,  aad  whom  he  Ibund,  in  the  main,  a  people 
extremely  civilized  and  intdligent 

Thei*e  is  a  country,  said  he,  in  the  world,  called  Fouru, 
no  matter  for  its  longitude  or  latitude,  whose  inhabitants 
have  waysof  tiiinking,  in  many  things,  particularly  in  mo-* 
rals,  diametrically  opposite  to  ours.  When  I  came  ainbng 
them,  I  found  that  I  must  submit  to  double  pains;  first  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  tbeir  language,  and  then 
to  know  the  import  of  those  terms,  and  the  praise  or  blame 
iittaehed  to  them.  After  a  word  had  been  explained  to 
me,.atid  a  character  which  it  expressed  had  been  described,^ 
I  concluded,  that  such  an  epithet  must  necessarily  be  the 
greatest  reproach  in  the  world;  and  was  extreinely  sur^ 
prised  to  find  one  in  a  public  company  apply  it  to  a  per- 
son with  whom  he  lived  in  the  strictest  intimacy  and 
friendship.^  Ycufancyy  said  I,  one  day,  to  an  acquaintance, 
thfli  Chahguis  is  your  ^mortal  enemy :  I  love  to  eatinguM 
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gmrrds ;  a$id  I  must  therejbre  iett  ffou^  that  I  heard  him 
talh  of  you  in  the  most  oMiging  manner.  But  to  my  great 
astonishment,  when  I  repeated  Changuis's  words,  though 
I  had  both  remembered  and  understood  them  perfectly,  I 
found  that  they  were  taken  for  the  most  mortal  affront, 
and  that  I  had  very  innocently  rendered  the  breach  be- 
tween these  person^  altogether  irfef antble. 

As  it  was  my  fortune  to  come  among  this  people  on  a 
very  advantageous  footing,  I  was  immediately  introduced 
to  the  best  company  $  and  being  desired  by  Ai«CH£ic  to  live 
with  him,  I  readily  accepted  of  his  invitation ;  as  1  found 
him  unive^siiUy  esteemed  for  hiB  personal  txmitf  and  in^e^ 
regarded  by  every  one  in  Poum»i  a#  a  per&ct  character. 

Ovi»  eyening  he  Invito  m^  ^  ai|  wms^menl,  to  b^r 
him  company  m  q  »eren«td^  whi^h  he  iQtond^d  ta  giv^  iq 
QVfhtXt  with  whom,  h^  told  me,,  bei  w^^  e^larf  qady  ^a* 
moured ;  and  I  soon  found  that  his  ta$t€[  wa%  not  ei^gidajr ; 
For  we  met  many  of  hh  ]^ival%  who  h^  come  on  th^  $4im 
errand.  I  very  naturally  concluded,  that  tbici  ml^tiresf  of 
his  must  be  ime  of  the  finest  wcunissip^  in  town ;  imd  I  abreie 
dy  felt  a  secret  inclination  to  see  ber^  and  bQ  ao^Uit^d 
with  her.  But  as  the  moon  began  to  rise  I  Wa$  OAueb  swh 
prised  to  find,  that  we  were  in  the  mid^t  <^  tib^  univearsiQr 
where  Gulki  studied:  And  I  was  somewhat  fahiuned  for 
having  attended  my  friend  on  such  m  errand* 

I  was  afterwards  told»  that  Atcteci^iG'a  choice  of  Ovuu 
was  very  mudii  approved  of  by  all  the  good  eoippany  in 
town ;  and  that  it  was  ecspected,  yfhH^.  h^  g^ttified  his  0¥^ 
passion,  he  would  perform  to  that  youDg  man  the  saiee 
good  office,  which  he  had  hisisejf  oWed  to  £];cou)rt  It 
seems  Axchxic  bad  bees  viery  hMdsioui^  in  hi^.yo^l^  had 
been  canrted  by  many  loversb  but  had  be6tow.ed  hia  k^ 
^vours  chieffy  on  die  sage  £ux»pr  i  to  whom  he  w^  SHp-^ 
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posed  to  owet  in  a  great  measure^  the  astoxushing  progress 
wbidi  lie  had  jnade  in  philosophy  and  virtue. 

It  gate  me  some  surprise,  that  Alch£IC*s  wife  (who  hf 
the  bye  happened  also  to  be  his  sister)  was  nowise  scanda^ 
fized  at  this  spedes  of  uofidelity* 

.  Much  about  the  same  time  I  discovered  (for  it  wi|s  not 
attempted  to  be  kept  a  secret  from  me  or  any  body)  that 
Alchxic  was  a  murderer  and  a  parricide^  and  had  pat  to 
death  an  innocent  person,  the  most  neariy  connected  with 
him»  Uid  whom  be  was  bound  to  protect  and  defend  by  id) 
the  ties  of  nature  and  humanity.  When  I .  asked,  with  all 
the  caution  and  drference  imaginable,  what  was  hia  mo- 
tive £pir  this  action ;  he  replied  coolly,  that  he  was  not  then 
so  much  at  ease  in  his  circumstances  as  he  is  at  present^ 
and  that  he  had  acted,  in  that  particular,  by  the  advice  of 
all  his  friends. 

Having  heard  Alcheuc's  virtue  so  extremely  celebra>» 
ted,  I  pretended  to  join  in  the  general  voice  of  aisdama^ 
tiofl^  and  only  asked,  by  way  of.  curiosity,  as  a  st nu^aor, 
which  of  all  his  noble  actions  was  most  highly  applauded; 
and  I  soon  found,  that  all  sentiments  were  united  in  giving 
the  preference  to  the  assassination  of  Usb^k.  This  Usbsk 
had  been  to  the  last  moment  Alcbbic's  intimate  friend, 
had  hud  many  high  obligations  upon  him,  had  even  saved 
his  life  on  a  casrtain  occasion,  and  had,  by  his  will,  which 
was  found  after  the  murder,  made  him  heir  .to  a  consider- 
able part  of  his  fortune.  AIchric,  it  aeems,  conspired 
with  about  twenty  or  thirty  more,  most  of  them  also  Us- 
9iSK'a  frielkds ;  and  fiilling  altogether  on  that  unhappy  aaab, 
when  he  was  not  awmre,  they  bad  torn  him  with  a  hundr^^ 
wounds;  and  given  him  it|at  reward  ibr  all  bis  past  fa* 
yours  and  pbligatians.'  Usbek,  said  the  general  voice  of 
the  people,  had  many  great  and  good  qualities :  His  very 
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vices  were  shiniiig,  magnificent,  and  generous :  But  this' 
action  of  Alch^^c's  sets  him  far  above  Usbsk  in  the  eyes' 
of  all  Judges  of  merit,  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  that  ever 
perhaps  the  sun  shone  upon. 

Another  part  of  Alcheic's  ccmdnct,  which  I  also  (bund 
highly  applauded,  was  his  behaviour  towards  Calibh,  with 
whom  he  was  joined  in  a  project  or  undertalfik^  oi  some 
importance*  Calish,  being  a  passionate  man,  gave  Al« 
CHSic,  one  day,  a  sound  drubbing ;  which  he  took  very 
patiendy,  waited  the  return  of  Calish's  good  humour, 
kept  still  a  fair  correspondence  with  him;  and  by  that 
means  brought  the  affair,  in  which  they  were  joined,  to  a 
happy  issue,  and  gained  to  himself  in^nortal  honour  by 
bis  ren^kable  temper  and  moderation. 

I  have  lately  recieived  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  id 
FoURLi,  by  which  I  learn,  that,  since  my  departure,  Ai^ 
<9i]gU)b,  falling  into  a  bad  state  of  health,  has  fiiirly  hanged 
himself,  and  has  died  universally  regretted  and  applauded 
in  that  country.  So  virtuous  and  noble  a  life^  says  each 
^OCRLIAN,.  could  not  be  better  crowned  than  by  so  noble 
^  end ;  and  Alcheic  has  proved  by  this,  as  well  as  by  all 
)iis  other  actions,  what  was  his  constant  principle  during 
his  1&,  and  what  he  boasted  of  near  his-  last  mom^its, 
that  »,  wise  man  is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  great  god 
yiTaHLi^  This  is  the  name  of  the  supreme  deity  among 
ihe  Fourlians. , 

The  notions  of  this  people,  ccmtinued  Palambbks,  are 
as  extraordinary  with  regard  to  good  manners  and  socia- 
bleness,  as  with  regard  to  morals.  My  friend  Alcheic 
formed  once  a  patty  for  my  entertainment,  composed  of 
^l  the  priihe  witsuand  philosophers  of  Fourli;  and  each 
of  us  brought  his  mess  along  with  him  to  the  place  where 
we  assembled.     I  observed  one  of  them  to  be  worse  j)ro- 
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vided  than  the  rest,  tod  o/BtereA  him  a  share. of  my  tii^ss, 
which  happened  lo  be  a  roasted  pullet :  Atid  I  could  not 
but  remark,  that  he  and  all  the  rest  of  the  company  smiled 
at  my  simplieity.  I  was  told  that  Alcheic  had  once  so 
much  interest  with  his  club  as  to  prevail  with  them  to  eat 
in  common,  and  that  he  had  made  use  of  an  artifice  for 
that  purpose.  He  persuaded  those,  whom  he  observed  t6 
hetaorst  prQvided,  to  offer  their  mess  to  the  company  ^  af- 
ter which,  the  others,  who  had  brought  more  delicate  fare, 
Were  ashamed  not  to  make  die  same  offer.  This  is  re- 
garded as  so  extraordinary  an  event,  that  it  has  since,  as 
I  learn,  been  recorded  in  the  history  of  Alcheic's  lifej 
composed  by  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  Foi^iai. 

Pray,  said  I,  Palamedbb,  when  you  were  at  FouRjLi, 
did  you  also  learn  the  art  of  turning  your  friends  into  ri* 
dicule,'by  telling  them  strange  stories,  and  then  laughing 
at  them  if  they  believed  you  ?  I  assure  you,  replied  he, 
had  I  been  disposed  to  learn  such  a  lesson,  there  was  no 
place  in  the  world  more  proper.  My  friend,  so  often  men- 
tioned, did  nothing,  from  morning  to  night,  but  sneer,  and 
banter,  and  rally ;  and  you  could  scarcely  ever  distinguish 
whether  he  were  in  jest  or  earnest.  But  you  think,  tfaen^ 
that  my  story  is  improbable,  and  that  I  have  used,  or  ra<^ 
ther  abused  the  privilege  of  a  traveller.  To  be  sure,  said 
I,  you  were  but  in  jest.  Such  barbarous  and  savage  man*- 
tiers  are  not  only  incompatible  with  a  civilized,  intelligent 
people,  such  as  you  said  these  were ;  -  but  are  scarcely  com-^ 
patible  with  human  nature.  They  exceed  all  we  ever  read 
oi^  among  the  Minorelians  and  Topinamboues. 

Have  a  care,  cried  he,  have  a  care !  You  are  not  aware 
that  you  are  speaking  blasphemy,  and  are  abusing  your 
favourites,  the  Greeks,  especially  the  Athenians,  whom  I 
have  couched,  all  along,  under  these  bizarre  names  I  em- 
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ployed.  If  you  consider  Aright,  (bere  U  not  One  nttdkn  of 
the  for^^ing  character  which  loight  not .  be  found  Itl-^tbs 
man  of  highest  mi^  at  Athens,  withotit  dimtoiahii^  id 
the  least  from  the  biightn^ssiof  hischtracter*  Th^amonca 
of  the  Greeks,  their  marriages  *,  and  the  eiqvwing  Of  their 
children^  cannot  but  strike  :you  jmmediattly.  The  deadi 
of  UspEK  is  4n  exact.  conftt#r-*)>art  to  that  of  Caesar*  . 

All  to  a  trifle^  said  I,  interrupting  him  i  you  did  nf)4 
mention  that  Usbek  was  aH  usurper. 

I  did  not,  replied  he^  lest  ydu  should  disooyer  the  p»* 
rallel  I  aimed  at  But  even  adding  this  circumstance,  we 
should  make  no  sorupH  according  to  our  sentiments  of 
morals,  to  denominate  Brutus  and  Cassius  ungra&eful  trai^ 
tors  and  assassins ;  thou^  you  know,  that  they  are,  per- 
haps, the  highest  characters  of  all  autiquiQ^ ;  and  the 
Athenians  erected  statues  to  them,  which  they  pla^d  near 
those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  their  own  deliverers. 
Apdif  you  think  this,  drcumstance^  which  yoa  mej^tion, 
so  material  to  absolve  these  patriots,  I  shall  comp^iusate  it 
by  another,  not  mentioned,  which  will  equally  aggravate 
their  crime.  A  few  days  before  the  execution  of  their  &* 
tal  purpose,  they  all  swore  fealty  to  Ceesar ;  and  protesting 
to  hold  his  person  ever  sacred,  they  touched  the  altar  with 
those  hands  which  they  had  already  armed  for  his  dfH 
struction  ^. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  famous  and  applauded 
story  df  ThemistocleS,  and  of  his  patience  towards  Eury* 
biade^  the  Spartan,  his  commanding  officer,  whoi  heated 
by  debate  lifted  his  cane  to  him  in  a  council  of  war  (the 

*  The  laws  of  Athens  allowed  a  iqan  to  marry  his  sbter  by  the  &ther. 
Solon's  law  forbids  paederasty  to  tdAses,  as  being  an  act  of  too  great  dignity 
for  such  mean  persons. 

^  Appian.  Bell.  Cit.  lib.  iii.  Sttetonitn  in  vita  Ciesaris. 
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same  thing  as  ffhe  had  cudgetted  bin)))  Strike  f  cries  the 
Athenian,  sir^  t  but  heat  me. 

Ton  are  too  good  a  scholar  not  to  discover  the  ironical 
Socrates  and  his  Athenian  club  in  my  last  story ;  and  you 
will  certainly  observe,  that  it  is  exactly  copied  from  Xeho^ 
phon^  Widi  a  Yiiriation  only  of  the  names  <;  and  I  tMnk 
I  have  fairly  made  it  appear,  that  an  Athenian  man  of 
,  merit  might  be  such  «  one  as  with  ns  woiitd  pass  for  in- 
cestuous, a  patricide,  an  ais»assin,  ati  nngratef ul  peijured 
traitor,  ami  sometbidg  eke  tOQ  afabnfihabfo  to  be  immed ; 
not  to  mention  his  rusticity  and  ill-mannei*s  ;  imd  having 
Ured  in  this  manner,  his  death  might  be  entirely  suitable* 
¥Lt  mi^t  conclude  the  seene  by  a  desperate  acfc  of  self-* 
murder,  and  die  with  the  most  absurd  blasphemies  In  hk 
mouth.  And  nbcwith»t|||lfog  all  thii^  he  shall  have  stsi* 
tues,  if  not  altars,  erected  to  his  memoiy;  poems  and 
orations  shall  be  composed  in  his  praise ;  g^at  sects  shall 
be  proud  of  caMing  the»»s»eltes  by  his  name;  and  the  mcMst 
distant  posterity  shall  Uindly  continue  tlieir  admiratti»i. 
Hiough  were  such  a  one  to  arise  among  themselves^  they 
would  j  QSlly  regard  him  with  borvor  and  'execration* 

I  might  have  been  aware^  replied  I,  <>f  your  artifice. 
You  iseem  to  take  pleasure  in  this'  topic,  and.  im  indeed 
the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who  vi^as  wdll  acquainted  with 
the  ancients^  and  did  not  extremely  admire  them.  But 
instead  of  attacking  their  phUosojdiy^  thext  elokjnenoe,  or 
|H>etpy,  the  usual  subjects  of  controversy  between  us,  you 
now  seem  to  impeach  their  morals,  and  aocilse  them  of 
ignorance  in  a.  science,  which  is  the  only  one,  in  my  opi*- 
nion,  in  which  they  ai-e  not  surpassed  Mf  the  modems. 

GeoiAetry,  physics,  astronomy,  anatomy,  botany,  geogra- 

•  •      •  »         -  .    . 

*  Jtfsm.  Soc.  lib.  iii*  mb  fine. 
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pUy,  navigation ;  in  these  we  justly  claim  the  superiority; 
but  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  their  moralists  ?  Your  re- 
preseDtation  of  things  is  fallacious.  You  have  no  indul- 
gence for  the  manners  and  customs  of  different  ages. 
Would  you  try  a  Greek  or  Roman  by  the  common  law 
of  England?  Hear  him  def^id  himself  by  his  own  max-' 
ims»  and  then  prt>iM)<inee. 

There  are  no  mam^e^s  §o.  innoo^t  or  reascmaUe^  but 
may  be  rendered  odious  or  rldkulpQa^  if  measured  by  s^ 
standard  unknown  to  the  persons ;  especially  if  you  env 
ploy  a  little  art  or  eloquence  in  aggrayating  some  circum- 
stances, and  extenuating  others^  as  best  suits  the  purpose 
of  your  discourse*  All  these  ajrtifioes  may  easily  be  re- 
torted on  you*  Could  I  inform  the  Athenians,  for  in* 
stance^  that  there  was  a  nati«|^n  which  adultery,  both 
active  and  passive,  so  to  speak,  .was  in  the  highest  vogue 
and  esteem ;  in  which  every  man  of  education  chose  for 
his  mistress  a  married  woman,  the  wife,  perhaps,  of  bis 
friend  and  companion,  and  valued  himself  upon  these  icH 
£unous  conquests,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  several  times 
a  conqueror  in  boxing  or  wrestling  at  the  Qlf^wpic  games  \ 
in  whidi  every  man  also  took  a  pride  in  his  tamenesa  and 
facility  with  regard  to  lus  own  wife,  and  was  glad  to  make 
friends,  or  gain  interest  by  allowing  her  to  prostitute  her 
charms,  and  even,  without  any  such  motive  gave  her  full 
liberty  and  indulgence  |  I  ask,  what  sentiments  the  Athe- 
nians would  entertain  of  such  a  people,  they  who  never 
mentbned  the  crime  of  adultery  but  in  conjunction  with 
robbery  and  poisoning?  Which  would  they  admire  mos^ 
the  villany  or  the  meanness  of  such  a  conduct? 
-  Should  I  add,  that  the  same  people  were  as  proud  of 
their  slavery  and  dependence,  as  the  Athenians  of  their 
liberty ;  and  though  a  man  among  them  were  oppressed. 
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disgraced,  impoverished,  insulted,  or  imprisoned  by  tho 
tyrant,  he  would  still  regard  it  as  the  highest  merit  to  love, 
serve,  and  obey  him,  and  even  to.  die  for  his  smallest  glory 
or  satisfaction.  These  noUe  Greeks  would  probably  ask 
me,  whether  I  spoke  of  a  human  society,  or  of  some  in- 
ferior servile  spiscies* 

It  was  then  I  laight  inform  my  Athenian  audience,  that 
these  pec^le,  however^  wanted  not  spirit  luid  bravery.  If 
a  man,  say  I,  though  their  intimate  friend,  should  throw 
out,  in  a  private  company,  a  raillery  against  them,  nearly 
approaching  any  of  those  with  which  your  generals  and 
demagogues  every  day.regale  eadi  other  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  city,  they  never  can  forgive  him ;  but  in  order  tcr 
revenge  themselves, .  they  .oblige  him  immediately  to  run 
them  tbrougfi  the  body,  off  be  himself  murdered.  And  if 
a  man,  who  is  an  absolute  stranger  to  them,  should  desire 
them,  at  the  peril  of  their  own  life,  to  cut  the  throat  of  dieir 
bosonif-companion,  they  immediately  obey,  and  think  them« 
selves  highly  obliged  and  honoured .  by  the  commission^ 
These  are  their  maicims  of  honour :  This  is  their  favourite 
morality* 

.  But  though  so  ready  to  draw  their  sword  against  their 
friends  and  countrymen;  no  disgrace,  no  infamy,  no  pain, 
no  poVerty,  will  ever  engage  these  people  to  turn  the  point 
of  it  against  their  own  breast.  A  man  of  rank  would  row 
in  the  galleys,  would  beg  his  bread,  would  languish  in  pri** 
son,  would  su£Per  any  tortures ;  and  stQl  preserve  his  Wretch- 
ed life.  Rather  than  escape  his  enemies  by  a  generous 
contempt  of  death,  be  would  infamously  receive  the  same 
death  from  his  enemies,  aggravated  by  their  triumphant 
insults,  and  by  the  most  exquisite  sufferings. 

It  is  very  usual  too,  continue  I,  among  this  people,  to 
erect  jails,  where  every  art  of  plaguing  and  tormenting  the 
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uiibappy  prisoners  is  carefully  studied  aod  ptftctised :  And 
in  these  jails  it  is  usual  tor  a  parent  voluntorily  to  shut  up 
several  of  his  childreti,  in  order  tlmt  anodier  child)  whom 
be  owns  to  have  no  greater  or  rather  less  merit  than  the 
rest)  may  enjoy  his  whole  fortune)  and  wallow  in  every 
kind  of  volaptaousness  and  pleasure.  Nothing  so  virtuous 
in  th&r  opinion  as  this  barbarous  partiality. 

But  what  is  more  singular  in  this  whimsical  nation,  say 
I  to  the  Athenians,  is,  that  a  frolic  of  yours  during  the  Sa- 
turnalia %  when  the  slaves  ar#  served  by  their  masters,  i& 
seriously  continued  by  them  throughout  the  whole  year, 
and  throughout  the  whole  course  c(  their  lives ;  accom- 
panied too  with  some  circumstances  which  still  farther  aug* 
ment  the  absurdity  and  ridicule.  Your  sport  €mly  elevates 
lor  a  few  days  those  whom  fortune  has  thrown  down,  and 
whom  she  too,  in  sport,  may  really  elevate  for  ever  abov6 
you:  But  this  nation  gravely  exalts  those  whom  nature  has 
subjected  to  them,  and  whose  inferioritf  and  infirmities  are 
absolutely  incurable.  The  women,  though  without  virtue, 
are  their  masters  and  sovereigns :  These  they  reverence, 
praise,  and  magnify  i  To  these  they  pay  the  highest  defer- 
ence and'respect:  And  in  all  places  and  all  times,  the  su- 
periority of  the  females  is  readily  acknowledged  and  sub* 
mitted  to  by  every  one  who  has  the  least  pretensions  to 
ediKation  and  politeness*  Scarce  any  crime  would' be  so 
universally  detested  as  an  infraction  of  this  rule. 

You  need  go  no  farther,  replied  Palahsdes  ;  I  can 
easily  conjecture  the  people  whom  you  aim  at.  The  strokes 
with  which  you  have  painted  them  are  pretty  just,  and  yet 
you  must  acknowledge,  that  scarce  any  people  are  to  be 

"  The  Greeks^kept  the  feast  of  Saturn  or  ChroniMS  at  well  as  th«  Romans. 

See  Lucian.  Epist.  Saturn.    . 
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foimdy  either  in  ancbnt  or  modem  times,  whose  national 
chamcter  k|  upon  the  whole,  less  liable  to  exception.  But 
I  give  yoa  thanks  (ixt  helping  me  out  with  my  argument. 
I  had  no  intention  of  exalting  the  moderns  at  the  expense 
of  the  andentSb  I  only  meant  to  represent  the  uncertainty 
of  aJil  these  judgments  concerning  characters ;  and  to  con- 
vince yoii^  that  fashion,  vogue,  custom,  and  lav,  were  the 
chief  foundation  of  all  moral  determinatiotis.  The  Athe^ 
iiians«  surely,  were  a  civilised,  intelligent  people,  if  ever 
there  was  one;  and  yet  their  man  of  merit  might,  in  this 
age,  be  held  in  homnr  and  execnU;ion*  The  French  are 
«lsoy  without  doubt^  a  Very  civilized,  intelligent  people ; 
and  yet  their  man. of  merit  might,  with  the  Athenians,  be 
an  object  of  the  highest  cixitempt  and  ridicule  and  even 
hatred.  And  what  renders  the  matter  more  extraordinary : 
These  two  people  are  supposed  to  be  the  most  similar  in 
their  national  character  of  any  in  ancient  and  modern 
tim^;  and  while  the  English  flatter  themselves  that  they 
resemble  the  Romans^  their  neighbours  on  the  continent 
draw  the  parallel  between  themselves  and  those  polite 
Greeks*  What  wide  difierence,  therefore,  in  the  senti- 
ments of  morals,  must  be  found  between  civilized  nations 
and  barbarians,  or  between  nations  whose  characters  have 
little  in  coodmon  ?  How  shall  we  pretend  to  fix  a  standard 
for  judgments  of  this  nature  ? 

By  tracing  matters,  replied  ly  a  little  higher^  and  exami- 
niag  the  first  principles  which  each  nation  establishes  of 
blame  or  censure.  The  Rhine  flows  north,  the  Rhone 
south;  yet  both  spring  from  the  ^aine  mountain^  and  are 
also  actuated,  in  their  opposite  directions^  by  the  jome  prin- 
ciple of  gravity.  The  difierent  inclinations  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  run  cause  all  the  difference  of  their  courses. 

In  how  many  circumstances  wpuld  an  Athenian  and  a 
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Frenchman  of  nferit  certainly  resemble  each  other  ?  Good 
sense,  knowledge^  wit,  eloquence,  humanity,  fidelity,  truth, 
justice,  courage,  temperance,  constancy,  dignity  of  mind: 
These  you  have  all  omitted,  in  order  to  insist  only  on  the 
points  in  which  they  may  by  accident  differ*  Very  well : 
I  am  willing  to  comply  with  you ;  and  shall  endeavour  to 
account  for  these  differences  from  the  most  imiversal  esta- 
bUsbed  principles  of  morals. 

\  The  Greek  loves  I  care' not  to  examine  more  particu- 
larly. I  shaU  only  observe,  that,  however  blaroeable,  they 
arose  from  a  very  innocent  cause,  the  frequency  of  the  gym- 
nastic exercises  among  that  people  \  and  were  recommend- 
ed, though  absurdly,  as  the  source  of  friendship,  sympathy, 
mutual  attachment,  and  fidelity  » ;  qualities  esteemed  in  aU 
nations  and  all  ages.  .  • 

The  marriage  of  half-*brothers  and  sisters  seems  no  great 
difficulty.  Love  between  the  nearer  relations  is  contrary 
to  reason  and  public  utility;  but  the  precise  point: where 
we  are  to  stop  can  scarcely  be  determined  by  natural  rea- 
son, and  is  therefore  a  very  proper  subject  for  municipal 
law  or  custom.  If  the  Athenians  went  a  little  too  far  on 
the  one  side,  the  canon  law  has  surely  pushed  matters  a 
•great  way  into  the  other  extreme  ^. 

Had  you  asked  a  parent  at  Athens  why  he  bereaved  bis 
child  of  that  life  which  he  had  so  lately  given  it :  It  is 
because  I  love  it,  he  would  reply,  and  regard  the  poverty 
which  it  must  inherit  from  me,  as  a  greater  evil  than  death, 
which  it  is  not  capable  of  dreading,  feeling,  dr  resenting  ^. 

How  is  public  liberty,  the  most  valuable  of  all  blessings, 
to  be  recovered  from  the  haiids  of  an  usurper  or  tyrant,  tf 


•  Plat,  syinp.  p.  182.     Ex  edit.  Sen  »  See  Inquiry,  Sect.  IV. 

^  Ptut.  d«  Amore  FroUs,  sub'  fine. 


ltfi$|Kyvrer  shUlds  hini  from  public  rebellbh^  bndour  scruplei 
from  pi^iVatei  vengeance  ?  Tbikt  liis  crinye^kcapitiU  by  law^ 
you  acknowledge:  And  must  the  highest <aggrava(ti0if  of 
hi8:crinie».the  putting' c^^hihiselfalkrve  lawyform  bisifuU 
security  ?  You  can  iceply  nothing)  but  by  showing  the  great 
UiConTeniences^df  a8sai^£^ifiati<Hi ;  which'  could  any 'one  have 
pi>0¥ed  clearly  to' the  imcienti;,  he  bad  refomied  ihUri  seii- 
titnetits  n^  thb  particida;ri    \  '-^  ^^    '  f'    •  • 'ii»'  >   >  ^ 

A^ahkj  to  cast  your  eye  cii  the  picture  wfakh  {  hstve 
draiwri  ot  kit»deito  manners ;  ^there  is  almost  ^^g^^at'dif? 
fienlty,  r^aX^nemled^l  tojdi^fy  FVeiich  ad  O^eeh^kn^ 
try,  iekcif^t  btily  tk^t  tii^vfbrmer  i&  mu^h{i»ore;^iia^iiiriil 
and  afgr^able  ^n '  the  Ift^r.  <  But ^^yur  n^tghbickirsv  -  i^ 
s^ms)  biave  rek>lved  id  sdcl4$ce  some  of  theidontttstNr^tfi 
the  sioeial  pleasure;  lain^ to  prefer  eaise^^frieedom^'and^Sn 
open  edtnmered^  to  a  stric^Mdlity  Md  cpnsUuicy;^  TheoB 
etid3  are  both  good,  and  at^  soiOlewhat  diffioulti  ta'Teiion-^ 
die ;  nor  need  We  b^  su^ris^  if  the  cttdlOHis  of  n$itk>Qsi»i 
cline  too  much,  'solaietime$'  to  %he  one  iside^*  ^omeilimd»'ad 
the  other.  '      •  •   '  '•"   .  •  .  '    '         ..-':.  Ir... 

Tlie  most  inviolable  attachment  to  the  Iftwi^^  of  our  coun- 
try  is  every  where  aekiiowledged  a  capital  virtuei  and  whjere 
the  people  are  not  so  happy  as' to  have  any  ilegislatune  but 
a ^itigl^  person,  the  strictest  loyalty  is^  -in  thate^s^,  the 
tin^st  patridlisml  ••*-  '-•::;.;•.'  j  t,  v::  f,- 

'  ^  Vhil^g'i^iAy  &aaii  l^tnoi^  «d[)6ifr^and  barbarou&^thnn 
ikiii  ^^&ef  of  diSAmkg;AMt<^tUfe^  Who  ^klf^<  it  say  th^t 
it  begets  civiUty  and  good  'ffiannfei'sl  -  And  a  ^UeHist^  yotif 
mtty  "dbsierve^'  alMrays  valu^li  himself  upotl'^His  Courage,  tiifr 
seilBif  of  hMCHii^^  bis  ddeHty  diid^fU6nd!sh«p)>  qdalitH^s^^wl^h 
are  here  indeed  very  oddly  directed,  but  which  have  been 
^teemed.  wiywsally«ftce  tl^  founfjatipa  pf  t^e  worn- 
Have  the  gods  forbid  self-murder?  An  Athenian  al^. 
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lows  that  k  ought  to  be  forbpiue.  Has  the  IMty  ^vm%* 
ted  it  ?  A  FreiMshaMin  aUow9  that  4e(»th  is  pr^vikble  to 
pain  and  infamy. 

You  aee  tben,  conCintied.  h  that  tk»  prioj^pk^.  ^poit 
which  men  rottcfti  in  moniJa.ftre  M^n^ajr^  tb^acipie^  Ibfn^ 
the  condvaioiM  which  they  drawjure  oft^  yeiy  diAe^mt, 
That  tbey  all  i^aaoit  airigbt  vrkb  Ff^cardtothttl  sbl»jf)Qt| 
more  than  with  regard  to  any  oth^i  1%  js.  not  ificnmh^i 
on  any  moralist  to  shorn*  It  i#  suflBji^i^nfr  that  ih^  f»^nal 
principless  of  toeoanre  p?  Uarn^  f^^m^xv^  ^  that  ei70^ 
neonsi  condnsionaean  be  oc^p^cted  \a^  scho^v  r^iwimg 
and  larger  expericAce.  Tboogh  msmf  lagea.  ha^  dapaf^d 
ttn/eethe  feUiof  Greece  and  R«ln^i  th^mg^ibiii^.^nii^ 
have  arrived  in  religion^  laQ^i^gs^  hl^9y  aMi  ivitwis;  nmo 
of  these  revolutions  h^^^f^f  prpcliifiidady  omti^Hns^^  vsh 
novation  ia  the  pisiiiMry  $Mti«)^t9  of  i9on|I^<  fiftW?  Ibail 
in  those  of  extanial  beauty*  Som^  w^itfi  d\%m^§^  por-^ 
hap%«B^beohs^Yf^inbotht  Soi<^^  o4^iia|^.^lo»f 
forahemdyand  Anacrwn  joAt^  ^y^biWFf^^ :  9^^Ai^b^ 
and  the  Venus  of  antiquity  are  still  our  models  ^.pu^ 
and  female  beftfltyi  in  li|^fi.ac^k9aer.f#,i^^  fh«^ 

Sdiiioi0wtkiiie^/<»tti?.^l9n^diforJj^.gk^  pim) 

that  of  G(^e)ia  foi'  ihn  hiyo^w  of  |i>«trjWP*    ,      ,/  ;  m  . 

It  appears^  thmt  Ifcef ^  aeviep  vra§.^y  ^^lal^  r^fip^fldp 

ed  by  any  one,  as  a  virtue  or  moral  exceU^pQfy  J^j^  ^JMAi 

coudt  of  tisbei)igrtf9^ot:€wmMMt»«9l«^ 

oOers,    For  Mrfaat,otber  rQ|i^08^P%R  fnMrJ^<;a^9l0^  1?^ 

praise  <«r  ai^lobatJipn?  Ck:fi4)^^fWOu)dbe,4h^4^^ 

toUiog  a  0O(w?i)ha^a^f^  m  m^<m  nkkkt  Mstk^jBm^i^imk 

•  Epist.  lib.  1.  epist.  7.     Also  lib.  i.  ode  3. 

^  6de2f(.     Petydniui>  (ctfpi  ^/}  jolnk  bdtt  fhair  cfititAirfeiiticies'fe1featt« 
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fore,  in  aioiaU,  mky  bi  scdnoed  to  ffhii'pnfe  gfnasfll  ftibi«- 
dation,  and  inay  be  voDiinted  £»  by  thi^  idifiiBrttHA  ntlvfs 
^n4ikk  people  ttike  of  tbeiecimunistaiiCBSL.  . 

-  6oia«tiiiiM  men  ffifibir  iii  tfacfir  jndjfmeiit  aboiii  the  i»e* 
fiikiess  -of  atiy  habk  or  action :  Somefknes  raUa  •  ihe  peair' 
liar  ^ircoftistances  of  things  T^ndtr  onft;moral:jqaikfiQmore. 
ilseftd  duoi  others^  aqd  jpro  it  a  pediUar  prflfemaoew .  [ . 

It  is  not  surprising,  that|  during  a  period  of  war  mid 
^Uordeit^  file  mSitary  lictoes  should •  be  more  'oekbir^ied 
tkm  Hid  padfxv  ind  attract  more  thie  admirafioDBi  and  filn 
t^tion  ef  mad^id.  «  How  usual  is  it»"  tsaja  TuUy  S 
^  td  find  Ciiribinansy  Cekiberians^  .and  other  barbariana^ 
^'vAkO  bdiiri  wilk  Mexible  constandy,  all  thdfatigaetaiid 
^daHgot^ofthefii^;  blit  areiminediateljrdi^iiritcdMiH 
^der  the  pttm  and  hazard  of  e-  languisbiog  distemper  : 
**  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Greeks  potisndgr  endui^ 
«^  the  iikm  approafhds.  <if  deatt^.whe^aiimediwlth aidfibss 
<4iaa(l disease;  bM  timfiroutiyfly  his pmancQ wfac»)be M? 
<»tack^  0iem  tsokolly  wid»  sworda  aad  fidahionsP'  So 
JiAMnt  IS  einsn  the  same  virtue  of  .courage  amoiig  waal9(i 
cir^eatefiilMitioiial  And  indeed  we  jiaM||r.eteetfve».thal9  as 
iIni  diffkrenee  betmoMi  waor  and  peace  ii;  the  igoelitest:  that 
aitfeMr  aottcttg  niitioiiis;  aadptablic  sbcktfiesy  it^pfodiweaals^^ 
th^  greatest  variations  in  niordl  seritiflMal^'andidtmraifies 
iliie^fltfoet^fCrideilgof  t«tve:aiidpeak>n^  ..  / 

>'  !Sei3«etittiift^leoyituyirtmHB<yvgi^^  ^adaiti 

4f  fite««rjpv  ittflekiUi  f ^oor  aond  aitfe|^,  mogr.  bettei  sifit 
ttve <:ftrc(imsttttfees  of  one  age  than  those ef  another^.. aiid 
htfv^  a  more  km  Ay  inlaenee^  both  on  puMse  affairs,  and 
0n  a  manTs  own  ss&iy  luid  advancement.  Oilr  idea  of  m6- 
rit^  Aerelbte,  w91  also  vary  a  litd^  with  these  variations ; 

«  Tusc.  Quest.  Ub.  ii. 
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wliftcir  jhtrociired  Giaito  ihe  ibi^est  approbatfoo^ !    •  .  .      1> 
A  degree  of  liixufy>iBay;beTiiiiid«9  aiMlperbfoioasiinja' 
iMrttre^bf  SwiUsefclandv  wliich  boiy  fetters  the  arts,  sndeSQ- 
coomgeslindiistpy  ia  aFf^enchmao  or  Edgli^faiBtei.    M^\ 
am^noi^itliftpebve^  .ttt<exp^oV  ^dier  tlie  same  sentimf^te, 
or  the4«me  low?  ihf Berne,.  wbidil^pDeyaU  in  I^xiuddaA  or, 

> '  DiAsi^ent  ciistomsl  habealso  som&inflaeoce  as  !«reU  ita  di&. 
fareiit  utilities ;  sind  bjr  fpvbagtauifsnHf ibia^  to  ^laug^ 
maypi^oee  a  superior*  propeotity,  either  to  ih^:  us^Mi^xi 
theagrdeable  qiialiiiea;  to  those  wbiibhreg&i^  $e]f, 'or.  those 
Whidi  e^teKldtb  sdcie|^ii  These  fiUir«iMtotfil$<ofd(DAM)i$<^ 
tim^tjstill  sbMifit;  but  particular  ^bidents  ma^i)  al;<Kie 
UiD^  make  ^my  ^ne  of  them  flow. vitb-gKeiief^alHIIidailoe 
than  at  abother;  ^  !.    .^     ;  .; // 

'  T&e  iciistoms  o£  some  nation^  isthut  ikp .  the  ^woniM  fy^m 
M  sdoial  commerce :  ThoiEb  df  others  make  them,  sb  teen- 
ti&l  a  part  of  society  and  conversation^  that,  exc^t  irlmre 
bttiiiness  is  transacted^  the  malesex.  alonfa  are  suppoaedial^ 
fti(M  Wholly  hieapable  of  mtttual  dlscbarseassd'eoleE^iin? 
Htfetiti  '  As  <  this  difference  is  die^  Most- matevialiithM  onto 
hflppen  lin  pifiVBte  life^it  niilst  abo  produce  the  ;gr^at£3t 
irarkttion  in  our'aoorail  sentimoits*  .  ,      / 

Of  all  nations  in  the  world,  where  pdlygainy  was  OK^talf 
Mnkedf  theGiiedcs  seem  tp/lu»re!beeaithffeJEQostfi!^swir0din 
>their  ebmmerce^witbthe  fidr sex^.and «t6.hiiye impo^ w 
ithem  the  stiic^st  laws  of  modesty  arid  deeenqy^.  i  Wj^}^^ 
^a  (Strong' iinstaaoe|Oftbi$fiii  an  Qi»tkm7<6f  Jt^sias.^tf  ;:Avwii^ 
dow>,':iigtired)  ^uiiiedy  UAdune,.  calls .« JoneQtwg  iy^tfi^kw.fii 
herbeairest fridnds land mhthom ;  and thOughp^Qrlptefoj'e 
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aceustoiciedf  says  the.  orator,  to  speak  in  the  presence  of 
men,  the  distress  of  her  circumstances  ccmstrained  her  to 
lay  the  case  b^bre  them.  The  xerj  opening  of  her  mouth 
in  such  company  required,  it  seems,  an  apology. 

Whea  Demosthenes  prpsecuted  hi^  tutors,  to  make  them* 
rdVoid  his.patrUnony,  it  became  necessary  for  him,  in  the 
course  of  the  law-suit,  to  prove  that  the  marriage  of  Apho- 
bus's  sister  \vith  Oneter  was  entirely  fraudulent,  and  that 
notwithstanding  her  sham^marriage,  she  had  lived  with 
her  brother  at  Athens  for  two  years  past,  ever  since  her 
divonce  from  her  former  husband.  And  it  is  remarkable^ 
that. though  these. were  people  (^  the  £rst  fortune  and  dis-* 
tinction  in  the'  city>  the  orator  could  prove  this  fact  no 
wayi;  but  by  ealUog  &r\ber.&ma}e  slaves  to  be  put  to  the 
question,  and  by  the  evidence  of  one  physician,  who  had 
seen  ther  in  her  brother's  house  during  her  illness  *.  Sd 
reserved  wer^  Greek  mann^s« 

We  may  be  assured,  that  an  extreme  purity  of  manners 
was  the  consequence.of  this  reserve.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that»  escept  the  fabulous  stories  of  an  Helen  and  a  Cly- 
temne^tra,:  tbc^e  sciEurcely  is  an  instance  of  any  event  in  the 
GreA  history  which  proceeded  froin^the  intrigues  of  wo- 
men^ On  the  other  hand,  in  modern  times,  particularly 
W^  nei^boiuring  nation,  the  females. enter  into  all  trans- 
«^|ik>)M;  ai)d;aU.tnanageman/t  of  church  and  state :  And  ho 
mm  /Q$|n  ei^pect  success,  who  takes  not  care  to  obtain  their 
.gopdf^^ces*  ijHarry  the  Third,;by  incurring  the  displea- 
sure of  the.fair,  endangered  his  crown,  and  lost  his  life, 
as  much  as  by  his  indulgence  to  heresy. 

It  is  needless  to  dissemble :  The  consequence  of  a  very 
free  commerce  between  the  sexes,  and  of  their  living  much 

*  In  Oneterem. 
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^9^b^i,  If iU  often.. tarminatQ  in  intrigues.  an4  gsUantiy. 
W^  mOft^Mvifiee  aonevkftt  of  the  tia;^  if  «e  be  verf 
anxiQiis  t(9)  obteili  ett  the  affreiabltqn$3ilia.;>  and  cannot 
pretend  to  r^eb  aUkeesnaxy  kindof  adruitiigi^  instiaces 
qC  Uoesijlet  dftiLjF  JBult^lyfaigv  ^l  ivealBai  the  wamdri  with 
the  wet  9et»  iind  teadb  the  odieEv  bgr  dcgroei,  to  adopt 
tb?:  bmova  maaini  of  La  Fontaiiie,  vidi  regard  ta  feinafe 
infidelity,  liol  if€n$  toptot  t^  «t  t«  M  a  mnM  matkf  s  {f 
gi^  kmm$  it  ntit^  ii  is  woMMffK 

Some  people  are  incUned  to  think,  duii  the  best  way  cf 
a^Iti^Akig  all  differences,  and  of  keeping  the.:proper«e^ 
dium  belweea  iba  0grmMd  and  ^e  tiae/W^alitieaof  dK 
a^,  ift  to  Wye  with  tthcm  after  die  ibaniittv  of  the  Rotnatii 
und  the  Ski^di  (for  the  cnatbimof  4ihpe$#  taro  imtion*  seem 
Wnilar  in  llusrespfct^) ;  that  is,  without  gaftkintiy  %  and 
without  jealousy*  By  a  parity  of  tmson,  the  custonns  of 
the  Spaniards  and  of  the  ItaHana  «>f  an  aga'agO'(fer  the 
presenli  are  very  dif&reBl;,)  most  be  the  worst  of  any ;  be- 
eanse  they  favomr  both  gallsitry  and  ystA&^sfj^ 

Nor  will  these  di&rent  cuatoms  oF  naiioiis  aH^  the  cme 
sex  onjiy :  Their  ide&of  peraooa)  merit  in  the  molea  must 
also  be  somewhat  diffierent  widi  regavdf  atle^st  to>coit9ei^ 
fatioa^  address^  and  hunour,.  The  one  nation,  where  the 
mesii  live  nmch  apart,  will  naturally  mot0&pptox^  of  piw- 
deace;  the  other  of  gviely.  Wkktbe  ^iie^  shi^lieity  of  aM»- 
nees  wiU  be  in  the  highest  esteem;  wiA  die  od^rpidileiiess. 
The  one  will  distingvish  tfaemseihre$  by  good  seipi^  and 
judgment;  the  other,  by  taste  a)id  delieacy.     Tke  dua* 

*■  Quand  on  le  s^ait  c*e9t  peu  de  c]u>&e  ^ 
Quapd  on.  Tignore,  ce  n'est  rien, 
*  Ser  NoTB  [XX.] 

*^  The  gallantry  here  meant  is  that  of  amours  and  attachments*  not  that 
of  complaisance,  which  is  as  wnch  pmd  to  the  fair  sex  in  England  as  in 
any  other  country. 


q/mm^  of  Um^  Ibrnier  wiU  ^him  poo^  w  A^/S^pite;  that 

Tbes%  I  say,  ar^  l)ie  mAira/  ^baW  of  «|iQb  customs. 
For  it  umH  be  fronfesMA  that  ch Ance  bt^  ^:gr^4t  ii^wnce 
on  n&awA  mmmru  9  and  «pi»v  ev^te  h^ppflb  in  so^e* 
1^5  wbkb  9i3e  Qoti  .to  be  ^cicounted:  ferby  genisral  rule^^ 
Wbo  could  iaiagtoe^  iha  iiMtonoe^  thi^t  tbe  Aomans^  wbo 
livfyl  fre^y  whb  tboir  iromen,  sboobi  be  v^  iadilbreat 
abcMI;  iiNiatei  and  esteen  da»eiog  ii^ampus}  while  tbe, 
Gjredi%  wbo  Qevefe:  abndsi'salr  a  weintoft  hat  in  their  owa 
houses^  wcte  coQiiimalljr  pqaing,  aifigtng  aoA  daneiag  ? . 

Xll6ulD6l!dM3Ba€n  ITIimM  HrrttlTJllTTlf  i  WllliSuXlAtlirailV  MTISC 

bom  a  repttbUean  km  monftcobicali.  gevi»»i«ie»t,^  are  alsp^ 
veityrob¥im»i  aa wdBL as  thoae; which  proc^odlrcMigeo^raJl 
v\dMf  <»r  ppvciriy^  QQioii  or  ftcliony  ignaraa^Q^r  Imrmag^^ 
I  ddifdl  QOMhida  iUslMg  discourse  wHKobserni)^  rl)^ 
diistnol  faustoinftaiid  jstpatio^  vary  tiotlbeMigiBal  ide^s 
fd  i»eifil(however  ibtymaty  some  cDnaequmMM)  im  any  t^i^y 
eai^Mfial  pointy  and  prevail  chiefly  with  regavd  to  yonQg 
tsfip,  irisKi  can  aapite  ta  tbe  agreeable  4ma]ilie%  and  may 
9ttem|^t.tO)  please.  The  Mabhjssi^  ihe/OBNAiC8iim^  ib^ 
09.406%  which  sHcceediiB.ihifl  shiqHv  ere  mere  efbJlHraiy 
and  casual :  Bofc  flie  jnerit  cf 'V^qr  years  ia  aliaosl  ^iiKMry 
whemithe  same  ;  aad  consists  clii«%  ia  m^grityr  hnna* 
nity,  ability,  knowledge,  and  thd  odw^  mow  mM  and  um¥ 

Whai'yoa  insiitf:  an^  icptted  PjkiuiBEiaii%  JKia^  hqioe  sbmf 
fcimdatioii^  whns  y&k  adhete  ^  tbe  mmdniDofl^cdmBiM 
li&aod.DBdiBiHry  ooodoBt.'  Expoionoe  andf  thb  practice 
of:thft  woiU)veUdily  correet  fwpgiealt  aitrasa^gteae  an  «•- 
dMfiside.:  Bsrtwhat  99giyooto«ir«$|feiailb^  and  mnsh 
nsra?  l!iiM¥  do  ^ou  rtconeik'  tbe imssdiDB^  on  wbichji.iti 
different  i^|es  arid  patiens^  diese  are  founded*?         >  c  = 
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What  do  yoii  under^tdnd  by' orfs^M/ fives  and  man* 
ners  ?  said  I.  I  explain  myself,  replied  he.  You  know, 
that  religion  had,  in  ancient  times,  v^ry  little  influence  on 
cotnmon  life,  and  that,  after  men  had  performed  their  du- 
ty in  sacrifices  and  prayers  at  the  temple,  they  thought 
that  the  gods  left' the  rest  of  dieir  ccmduct  to  themselves, 
and  were  little  pleased  or  offended  with  thoise  virtues  or 
vices  which  only  affected  the  peace  and  happiness  of  hu- 
man society.  In  those  ages,  it  was  the  business  of  philo- 
sophy alone  to  regulate  men's  ordinary  behaviour  and  de- 
portment; and  accordii^ly,  we  piay  observe,  that  this  be- 
ing the  sole  principle  by  which  a  man  could  dieviite  himself 
above  his  fellows,  it  acquired  a  mighty,  ascendant  over 
many,  and  produced  great  singularities  of  >maxims  and  of 
conduct.  At  present,  when  philosophy,  has  lost  the  allure- 
ibeiit  of  novdty,-  it  has  no  such  eztenaive  influence,'  but 
seisms  < to  confine  itself  mostly  toapeculatioiis  in  the  dos^t ; 
in  the.  same  manner  as  die  ancient-  rdigion  was^  limited  to 
sacri^es  in  the  temjde.  Its  place  i^  now  supplied  by  the 
mcklem  religion,  which  inspects  our. wl^ele: conduct,,  and 
pilescribes  im  univensalrule  to.  our  actions^,  tq  our:  voids, 
fo  Oilir  Very  thoughts  and  inclinations ;  a  rule  somudi  the 
ttloire  tostere,  as  it  is  guarded  by  infinite,  diough  distant 
rewards  anid  punishments ;  and  no  infraction;  of  it  can  ever 
be 'Cdnceiiied-cMr 'disguised^  t^  .vtiih* 

Diogenes  is  the  most  celebrated.  .mbdeL  of  extmvqgant 
philosophy;  Let  us  seek  ^  |)araUeI itp  him'  in  modem  tubes. 
We'rfialltnotidiflgrace  aajr  philosopliic  name  by  a  Compaq 
risoaMfith'itlistDoMiNicif.ol:  LovOLAfi,  or.any.caboniaied 
-iDonkiirifrMU3u;!tI^biUseom^  toJBascnd^iaiiiibi  of 

-puits  'and  genliAa^  .as«  well  a»  Diogenes:  himsdf;.  and  per- 
hspi  'too  aimanrdfrvirtue,!'  hidihe.  allowed  his /virtuous:  in- 
clinations td)lnuve  exestc^  ahd^dispbiy^tthaEi^lvie&jVj') 


'llfrefdimAiitkm  of  Dbgeiiesfs  cbnductwte  aa.«iidl$avoiii!i 
tobefiide^liiitifielf  an  ]iidi{)efideiild)eiiigiis']inAjaa^^ 
aiid'toobafineallbi&  want%  and^leiiics,  ^iidf^asuit^^  with.-? : 
in  hiioself  and:  his  own  miiid :(  TUe  laira  (Of  £aafial:  wa^.to 
htep  a  p^^rpetual  s^is^-'of  .his  idcpendanbe  before  fan- sjr^. 
kod^lQever'-tet  fbyget  hi^  >  wigiberlqssi wants  ahd  infizmitiesb 
llie  kncient  siippoi^d  faimaelf  ^by  paghakiinity,  ost^atan 
tkm,  pride,  and  the-idea^o^ihis  ow&supendr^j  above  fai^ 
liBillo^4i»^6fil«rei;iiiTbe^6dfa^  mMebonfltakit  jprafeskionroC 
btilMiy  and^ibaaeaientv  of  the  ddmieinpband  haf  ifedof  himk 
self;  •  aii4  endea^ureS  tOiatiwUtheiSe  suj^^edcTtHaes^  ak 
far  as  they  are  attainable.  The  ai»tc$rities'«(frjdie\Cfr^efc 
were  in  order  tomurehimself  to  hardships,  and  prevent  his 
ever  suffering :  Those  of  the  Frenchman  were  embraced 
merely  for  their  own  sake,  and  in  order  to  suffer  as  much 
as  possible.  The  philosopher  indulged  himself  in  the  most 
be&stly  pleasures,  even  in  public :  The  saint  refused  him- 
self the  most  innocent,  even  in  private.  The  former  thought 
it  his  duty  to  love  his  friends,  and  to  rail  at  them,  and  re- 
prove them,  and  scold  them:  The  latter  endeavoured  to  be 
absolutely  indifferent  towards  his  nearest  relations,  and  to 
love  and  speak  well  of  his  enemies.  The  great  object  of 
Diogenes's  wit  was  every  kind  of  superstition,  that  is,  every 
kind  of  religion  known  in  his  time.  The  mortality  of  the 
soul  was  his  standard  principle ;  and  even  his  sentiments  of 
a  Divine  Providence  seem  to  have  been  licentious.  The 
most  ridiculous  superstitions  directed  Pascal's  faith  and 
practice ;  and  an  extreme  contempt  of  this  life,  in  com- 
parison of  the  future,  was  the  chief  foundation  of  his  con- 
duct 

In  such  a  remarkable  contrast  do  these  two  men  stand  : 
Yet  both  of  them  have  met  with  general  admiration  in  their 
different  ages,  and  have  been  proposed  as  models  of  imita- 
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tioiL  Wbeve  llicia>U  tht  imiveFMl  MModMA  «f.BM»fids 
lAoik  you  talc  «f?  And  wldit  fule  AtH  wc  eatoblblifor  the 
Buiiij  difienmt^  najr^  emitiiry  lenthncntB  dEmmbkioA? 

An  eipmment,  said  I^  <nrhich  sncoceds  iil  thd  air^  ilriB 
not  alwieiys  siieoeed  iii  a  vacaun.  Wkiea  tn^m  depart  firois 
the  inaxhns  of  cotaBion  reaMi^  and  Hffbet  thasetar^j^MUt 
Hvet^  MB  yxm  call  them^  no  one  ciun  aaairer  for  #hat  wiH 
piciase  oc  displaaaa IheBL  Theyar^inildUSMrenlcdemaBil 
Irom  the  ces^ «f  anankiiid ;  and  the  natmral  pmoifikudl 
dttir  mind  pky  not  with  the  atee  jagidarhy  aa  if  kft  Id 
Aemsehes,.  finee  from  the  iUmiona  df  religioils  supiaastiCton 
ar  pidlosophkal  enthiviaani. 
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I    i 


As  every  inquiry  which  regards  religipn  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  there  are  two  questions  in  particular. which 
challenge  our  attention,  to  wit,  that  concerning  its  founda- 
tion in  reason,  and  that  concerning  its  origin  in  human 
nature.  Happily,  the  first  question,  which  is  the  most  im* 
portant,  admits  of  the  most  obvious,  at  least  the  clearest 
solution.  The  whole  frame  of  natum  bespeaks  an  Intelli- 
gent Author ;  and  no  rational  inquirer  can,  after  serious 
reflection,  suspend  his  belief  a'  moment  with  regard  to  the 
primary  principles  of  genuine  Theism  and  R^gkm*  But 
the  other  question,  ccmderning  the  origin  of  religion  in^  hu- 
man nature,  is  exposed  to  some  move  difficultfi  -  •  The  be- 
lief of  invisible,  intelligent  power  has  been  vary  genehtUy 
difiused  over  the  human  race,  in  all  plaoesandfinfill^igbs'; 
but  it  has^'  neither.  {>erhaps  been  so  universal  as  to  admit  of 
no  exceptions,  nor  has  it  been,  ^l  any  degree^  uniform  in 
the  ideas  which  it  has  su|g^ted;  Some  nations  have  been 
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discovered,  who  entertained  no  sentiments  ofReligion,  if  tra- 
vellers and  historians  may  be  credited ;  and  no  two  nations, 
wd  scarce  any  two  men,  have  ever  agreed  precisely  in  the 
same  sentiments.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  this  pre- 
conception springs  not  from  Ma  original  instinct  or  primary 
impression  of  nature,  such  as  ghres  rise  to  self-love,  affec- 
tion between  the  sexes^  lovis  of  progenyi  gratitude,  resent- 
ment ;  since  every  instinct  of  this  kind  has  been  found  ab- 
solutely universal  in  all  nations  and  ages,  and  has  always  a 
precise  determinate  object  which  it  inflexibly  pursues.  The 
first  religious  principles  must  be  secondary ;  such  as  may 
easily  be  perverted  by  various  accidents  and  causes,  and 
whose  operation,  too,  in  some  cases,  may,  by  an  extra- 
ordinary concurrence  of  circumstances,  be  altogether  pre- 
vented. What  those  prin<$ip}es  afe^  which  give  rise  to  the 
original  belief,  and  what  those  accidents  and  causes  are, 
whiah  direct  its  operations^  is  the  subject  <rf'oar  present 
ilKqpiiry.  .... 


SECTION  L 

ThAV  P^hYtKSMM  WJkA  TH£  PRIMART  ASUAION  OV  UEN. 

It  a|qoears  to  me^  that  if  we  considet  the  impcovement 
of  buiman  society,  from  mde  beginnings  to  a  state  of  great«> 
ev  perfection,  polythebm  or  idobtry  was,  and  neoestorily 
miisi  have  been^  the  first  and  most  aaeieiit  religion  of  num^* 
kind*  This  opiniob  I  shall  eadeawnr  toeonfinn  by  the 
f^^Uowing' arguments.; :  . 

.  It  is  a  m«Mr  of  feolineonteiftaUe^  that  about  17O0.years 
ag9^  all  mankind  Wisve. poly thoistB.!  Tkie  doubtful  apd  scep- 
tical principkistof  Rffew  philosopher^  ua  die  thcasaa^  and 
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that  too  not  entirely  pure,  of  one. or  two  nations,  form  no 
objection  worth  regarding.  Behold  then  the.  clear  testi- 
mony of  history;  .  The  farther  we  mount  up  into  antiqui- 
ty»  the  -more  do  we  find  mankind  plunged  into  pcdjitheism. 
No  marks,  no  symptoms  of  any  more  perfect  religion.  The 
most  ancient  records  of  the  human,  race  still  present  us 
with  that  system  as  the  popular,  and  established  creed. 
The  north,  the  south,  the  east,  the  west,  give  their  unani- 
mous testimony  to  the  same  fact.  What  can  be  opposed 
to  so  full  an  evidence  ?        - 

As  far  as  writing  or.  history  reaches,  mankind,  in  an- 
cient times,  appear  universally  to  have  been  polytheists. 
Shall  we  assert,  that  in  more  ancient  times,  before  the 
knowledge  of  letters,  or  the  discovery  of  any  art  or  science, 
men  entertained  the  principles  of  pure  theism  ?  That  is, 
whSe  they  were  ignorant  and  barbarous,  they  discovered 
truth ;  but  fell  into  error  as  soon  as  they  acquired  learn- 
ing and  politeness. 

But  in  this  assertion  you  not  only  contradict  all  appear- 
ance of  probability,  but  also  our  present  experience  con- 
cerning the  principles  and  opinions  of  barbarous  nations. 
The  savage  tribes  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  are  all 
idolaters.  Not  a  single  exception  to  this  rule.  Insomuch 
that,  were  a  traveller  to  transport  himself  into  any  un- 
known region ;  if  he  found  inhabitants  cultivated  with  arts 
and  science,  though  even  upon  that  supposition  there  are 
odds  against  their  being  theists ;  yet  could  he  not  safely, 
till  farther  inquiry,  pronounce  any  thing  on  that  head : 
But  if  he  found  them  ignorant  and  barbarous,  he  might 
beforehand  declare  them  idolaters ;  and  there  scarcely  is  a 
possibility  of  his  being  mistaken. 

It  seems  certain,  that,  according  to  the  natural  progress 
of  human  thought,  the  ignorant  multitude  must  first  en- 
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'teirtaih  some  g^ovc/Afng  and  fam^r  no6oh  cff  iSttpeHor 
^^owers,  before  tliey  stretch  their  concepti(m  t6  HM  pter- 
ledt  tteSiiig;  wKo  bestowed  order  bn  ^  whole irinhie  of  na- 
ture* We  niiiy  us  reA^onUbVy  Tmag&Ve,  thatch  inh^Uted 
pakce's  t>e^e  liiits  'kM  'c6itAge^  dr  sTtddied  ^io^etiy  b^ 
ibre  'agriculture ';  a$  assert  l!^fA;'i3ie  I>eity  '^e^pekreA^  tbeok 
a  ^tire  spirit^  oiiiniiclerk,  ^dtiHApotkrit,  iiHA  6iniapresiEitit, 
Tyefoyelie  waS'a^pfeliended  to  be  ^  p6'iird:fc3/^fat>ti^lS(m 
ed  befrig,  With  homto  paiss!6ns  knd  ^]^M^  IbsDhk^tciSL 
organs.  The  mind  rises  gradually, %dm  lhfei%r  tb  svjfe^ 
rior :  By  abstrricting  froin  wHat  Is  %i jidrfectv  *  forfife  aa 
idea  of  perfectidn :  And  slowly  distingnis9ifr](g  Hhe  iidbler 
parts  of  its  own  frame  from  the  grosser,  it  learns  to  trans- 
'fer  only  the  former,  hiuch  elevated  arid  refined,  to  its  d!yf- 
riity.  Nothing  cotild  disturb  tliis  "fiatmrifl  progress  'df 
thought,  but  some  obvious  and  invincible  ax^gtrment,  which 
might  immediately  lead  the  mind  into  the  pure  prindiples 
of  theism,  and  make  it  overleap,  at  one'boiind,  the  vast  in- 
tervalwbich  is  interposed  between  the  humiihahdiihe  di- 
vine nature.  Biit  thoujghraUow,'thktthebrderilridfriame 
of  the  Universe,  when  accurately  e^niiiled,  affi)irds  sudi 
an  argument;  yet  I  cannever  think^  that  this  considera- 
tion could  have  an  Infliieiice  on  mankind,  Irhen  they  form- 
ed their  first  rude  notions  of'feligiiJh. 

The  causes  of  ^lich  Objects,  as  are  tjuite'fyinillar  to  Us, 
never  strike  our  attention  and  curiosity ;  and'htiweter  ex- 
traordinary or  surprising  these  objects  in* tHemsielves,  they 
are  passed  bver,  by  the  raw  and 'ignorant  multitude,  with- 
out much  exaihination  or  inquiry.  Adam  rising  'at  once, 
'  in  ParMise,  and  in  the  foil  perfection  of  his  faculties,  would 
naturally,  as  represented 'by  Milton,  be  astonished  at  the 
glorious' appearances  of  nature,  the 'heavens, 4he  air,  the 
earth,  his  own  organs  and  members ;  and  would' be  led  to 
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ask,  iriMDoo  thit  wonderful  scene  arose :  but  a  barbarous, 
fleopssitoos  awBial,  (suchas  a  nuin  is  on  the  first  origin  of 
saciefy,)  piessed  fay  such  numerous  wants  and  passions,  liafi 
iio  leisare  to  admire  the  regular  face  of  nature,  or  make 
iiu|nirie6  eoneerning  the  eause  of  tlf ose  otgects,  to  which, 
from  his mfimegr,  hehas baca  gradually  accostomed.  <ki 
the  eontiaiy,  the  mone  regnUur  nad  tmifiDrm,  that  is,  the 
nsn  perfect  nature  iqppears,  the  more  is  he  familiarized 
to  it,  wddieleqisinclinadto  scrutiniae  ayid  examine  at.  A 
BKmstrous  birth  excites  his  curiosity,  and  is  deemedapro^ 

sets  him  a-trembling,  and  sacrificing,  and  praying.  But 
an  aniaai,  complete  in  all  its  limbs  smd  organs,  is  to  him 
an  4>rdiaary  iqiectacle,  and  produces  no  religious  opinion 
or  affaction.  Afk  him  whence  that  animal  arose  ?  he  will 
tdl  you,  from  the  cnpalation  of  its  parents.  And  these, 
whence?  From  the  copulation  of  t^rs.  A  few  removes 
aatifify  his  jcuri06iity,and  set  the  objects  at  such  a  distance^ 
that  he  endrely  loses  sight  of  t^enu  Imagine  not  that  he 
wipl  so  mochas  start  die  question,  whence  the  fimt  animal; 
much  less,  whence  the  whde  system  or  united  &bcic  of 
the  universe  arose.  Or,  if  you  start  sucih  a  question  to 
him^  expect  not  that  he  will  .employ  his  mind  with  any 
anxiety  about  a  subject,  so  remote,  so  unintcureating^  and 
which  so  (much  exceeds  the  bounds  of  his  x^apacity. 

But  dpuiher,  if  men  were  at  first  led  into  ihe  belief  x>f  one 
superior  Bdng,  by  reasoning  from  the  ifirame  of  joature, 
they  could  never  possibly  lea,ve  that  belief,  inoi^r  to  em- 
brace polytheism;  butthe  same  principles  of  reason,  which 
at  first  produced  and  diffused  over  mankind  so  magnifiqcat 
an  opinion,  must  be  able,  with  greater  faci%^  .to  preserve 
it.  The  first  invention  and  proof  jof  any  .doctriaei^  muc\L 
more  difficult  than  the  supporting  and  retaining  of  it . 

2c2 
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'  There  is  a  great  difference  between  historical  facts  ^aind 
speculative  opinions ;  nor  is  the  knowledge  o£:the  one  pro- 
pagated in  the  same  manner  with  that  of.  the  x>ther.     An 
historical  fact^  while  it  passes  by  oral  tradition  irom  eye- 
.witnesses  and  o6ntemporaries»  is  disguised  in  every  succes- 
isi^e  darratioD-,  and  may  at  last 'retain'  but  very  small,  if 
any,'  rdsemUanoe  of  .'the  original :  truth-  on  .which  it  was 
¥ou2ided.     The  frail  memories  of  men,  their  love  of  eisiag- 
geration,  their  supine  carelessness;  the&e  principles,  if  not 
•corrected  by  books  and  writing,  soon  pervert  the  account 
of  historical  events ;  where  argument  or  reasoning  has  litr- 
tie  or  no  place,  nor  can  ever  recall  the  truth  which  has 
once  escaped  those  narrations.     It  is  thus  the  fables  of 
Hercules,  Theseus,  Bacchus,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
lorigirially  founded  in  true  history  corrupted  by  tradition. 
.But  with  regard  to  speculative  opinions,  the  case  is  far 
otherwise.     If  these  opinions  be  founded  on  arguments  so 
.clear  and  obvious  as  to  carry  conviction  with  the  generality 
of  mankind,  the  same  arguments,  which  at  first  diffused 
the. opinions,  will  still  preserve  them  in  their  original  pu- 
Irity.     If  the  arguments  be  more  abstruse,  and  more  re- 
tmote  from  vulgar  apprehension,  the  opinions  will  always 
be  confined  to  a  few  persons ;  and  as  soon  as  men  leave 
ithe  contemplation  of  the  arguments,  the  c^iiniohs  will  im- 
mediately be  lost  and  be  buried  in  oblivion.     Whichever 
'side  of  this  dilemma  we  take,  it  must  appear  impossible, 
(that  theism  could,  from  reasoning,  have  been  the  primary 
religion  of  the  human  race,  and  have  afterwards,  by  its 
-corruption,  given  birth  to  polytheism,  and  to  all  the  various 
superstitions  of  the  heathen  world.  Reason,  when  obvious, 
.  prevents  these  corruptions  :  When  abstruse,  it  keeps  the 
principles  entirely  from  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar,  who 
are  alone  liable  to  corrupt  any  principle  or  opinion. 
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SECT.  II. 


ORIGIN  OF  POLYTHEISM. 


If  we  would,  therefore,  indulge  our  curiosity,  in  ingui*- 
ring  concerning  the  ori^n  of  religion,  we  must  turn  our 
thoughts  towards  polytheism,  the  primitive  religion  of  un*- 
jnstcuicted  mankind. 

.  Were  men  led  into  the  apprehension  of  invisible,  intek 
ligent  power,  by  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature^ 
they  could  never  possibly  entertain  any  conception  but  of 
one  single  being,  who  bestowed  existence.and  order  on  this 
vast  machine,  and  adjusted  all  its  parts,  according  to  one 
regular  plan  or  connected  system.    For  though  to  persons 
of  a  certain  turn  of  mind,  it  may  not  appear  altogether  ab<^ 
surd,  that  several  independent  beings,  endowed  witli  supie^ 
Tibr  wisdom,  might  conspire  in  the  contrivance  and  execui- 
tion  of  one  regular  plan ;  yet  is  this  a  merely  arbitrary' sup- 
position, which,  even  if  allowed  possible,  must  be  confess- 
ed neitlier  to  be  supported  by  probability  nor  necessity.— 
:AU  things  in  the  universe  are  evidently  of  a  pieces    Every 
thing  is  adjusted  to  every  thing.     One. design  prevails 
throughout  the  whole.   And  this  uniformity  leads  the  mind 
to  acknowledge  one  author;  because  the  conception' of  dtf* 
ferent  authors,  without  any  distinction  of  attributes  or  dpe- 
rations,  serves  only  to  give  perplexity  to  theimaginajtiQii, 
without  bestowing  any.  satisfaction  on  the  understanding. 
The' statue  of  Laocoon,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  was  the 
work  of  three  artists :  But  it  is  certain,  that,  were  we  not 
told  so,  we  should  never  have  imagined,  that  a  groupe  of 
figures  ciit  from  one  stone,  aiid  united  in  one  plan,  was  not 
the  work  and  contrivance  of  one  statuary.     To  ascribe 
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any  single  e£fect  to  the  combination  of  several  causes,  is 
not  surely  a  natural  and  obvious  supposition. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  leaving  the  works  of  nature^  we 
trace  the  footsteps  of  Invisible  Power  in  the  various  and 
.  contrary  events  of  human  life,  we  are  necessarily  led  into 
polytheism,  and  to  the  adcnowledgment  of  several  limited 
and  imperfect  deities.     Storms  and  tempests  ruin  what  is 
nourished  by  the  sun.     The  sun  destroys  what  is  fostered 
by  the  moisture  of  dews  and  rains.     War  may  be  &vour- 
able  to  a  nation,  whom  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons  af- 
flicts with  famine.     Sickness  and  pestilence  may  depopu- 
late a  kingdom,  amidst  the  most  profuse  plenty.    The 
same  nation  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  equally  successful  by 
sea  and  by  land.    And  a  nation,  which  now  triumphs  over 
its  enemies,  may  anon  submit  to  their  more  proq)er0us 
arms.    In  short,  the  conduct  of  events,  or  what  we  call  the 
plan  of  a  particular  Providence^  is  so  fall  of  variety  and 
uncertainty,  that,  if  we  suppose  it  immediately  ordered  by 
any  inteUigeat  beings,  we  must  acknowledge  a  contrariety 
in  tSieir  designs  and  intentions,  a  constant  combat  of  o|^Or 
site  powers,  and  a  repentance  or  change  of  intention  in  die 
same  power,  from  impotence  or  levity.     Each  nation  has 
its  tutelar  deity.   Each  dement  is  subjected  to  its  invisible 
power  or  agent.     The  province  of  each  god  is  sqiarate 
6eom  that  of  anotiier.    Nor  are  the  operations  of  tlie  same 
g^  idways  certain  and  invariable.    To-chty  he  protects : 
TcHMrrow  he  abandons  us.    Prayars  and  sacrifices,  rites 
and  0a(«monies,  w«li  or  ill  perfcntned,  are  the  sources  of 
his  fimmr  or  enmity,  and  produce  all  the  good  or  ill  for- 
tune which  aire  to  be  found  amongst  mankind. 

We  may  ^xmclade^  therefore,  that,  in  all  nations  Which 
have  embraced  polythrism,  the  first  ideas  of  religion  arose, 
not  from  a  contemplation  of  the  works  of  natune,  bat  fiom 
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a  concern  vfiih  regard  to  tlie  events  of  li£b,  an^  fi'om  tbp 
ince^ant  hoj:^  and  fear^  which  actuate  the  hun^^  mind< 
^pcor^ingly  we  find,  that  all  idplaters,  having  separated 
tl^e  provinces  of  their  deitip^,  have  rfscpncse  to  that  invisible 
^gpnU  to  whp3e  authority  they  are  inunediately  subjecfed^ 
anjd  nfbose  prpvince  it  is  to  superintend  that  course  of  acr 
tionsy  in  which  they  are,  at  any  timC}  engaged.  Juno  is 
invoked  at  marriages;  Lucina  at  births.  Neptune  receives 
the  prayers  of  seamen ;  and  ]Siars  of  warriors.  The  hus- 
bandman cultivates  his  field  under  the  protection  of  Ceres; 
and  the  merchant  ajcknowledges  the  authority  of  Mercury. 
Each  natural  event  is  supposed  to  be  governed  by  some 
intdligent  agei^t;  and  i^othing  prosperous  or  adveirse  can 
happen  iiji  li&t  which  may  not  be  the  subject  of  p^cpli^r 
prayers  or  thaQJcjsgiv^lg  *. 

It  must  neq^sarily^  indeed)  be  allowed^  t^a^:,  in  P9^d^f 
to  carry  men'3  attention  beyond  the  presept  cpurjsi^  of 
thingi^  or  lead  them  into  ^y  inference  CQ^perning  ijayi^i- 
ble  intelligent  ppwer,  they  must  be  actuated  by  po^e  ^^ 
sion  9Hr]^ch  prompts  l^eir  thought  and  r^i^ectioP)  ^,9^:^^  mo- 
tive swbich  ufges  their  first  inquiry,  ^u^  wh^|;  passion 
s^ajyi  ;i|re  here  have  recpnrs,e  tp,  for  explaininjj;  ^n  efiect  <qtf 
foich  mig^y  con/seqjAenqe  ?  Not  speculative  cup^psity^  ^P^^e" 
ly»  or  the  pure  love  of  truth.  That  motive  is  top  ir^fined 
for  su^h  gross  appreheti^sipns ;  and  would  lead  m^^  into 
inquiries  concerning  the  fraioi^  of  nature^  .^  si^bj^ct  Jtop 
large  and  comjirehe^siye  ^or  th^ir  narrow  cap^pities.  ^o 
.pa^sipns^  thei;e|Cbre,  ^ciin  jbe  supposed  to  ,wor]c  ^ffRff  ?^^^ 
barbarians,  fa^ut  the  p^<^ary  affectipns  of  humstff^  jlife ;  tlie 
anxious  concern  fpr  ^ppiness,  the  dre^^  c^  A^ur^  fffiFlfF^^ 
the  terror  of  deat^,  the  thirst  ^of  reye^nge,  the  ^ppetite  for 

•  See  Now  [YY.J 
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food  and  other  necessaries.  Agitated  by  hopes  and  fears 
of  this  nature,  especially  the  latter,  men  scrutinize,  with  a 
trembling  curiosity,  the  course  of  future  causes,  and  exa- 
mine the  various  and  contrary  events  of  human  life.  And 
in  this  disordered  scene,  with '  eyes  still  more  disordered 
and  astonished,  diey  see  the  first  obscure  traces  of  divinity. 


SECT.  III. 

'  THE  SAME  StJBJECT  CONTINUED. 

We  iare  placed  in  this  world,  as  in  a  great  theatre,  where 
the  true  springs  and  causes  of  every  event  are  entirely  con- 
cealed from  us ;  nor  have  we  either  sufficient  wisdom  to 
foresee,  or  power  to  prevent  those  ills  with  which  we  are 
continually  threatened.  We  hang  in  perpetual  suspense 
between  life  and  death,  health  and  sickness,  plenty  and 
want,  which  are  distributed  amongst  the  human  species  by 
secret  and  unknown  causes,  whose  operation  is  oft  unex- 
pected, and  always  Unaccountable.  These  tmknm(m  causes, 
then,'  become  the  constant  object  of  our  hope  and  fear; 
and  while  the' passions  are  kept  in  perpetual  alarm  by  an 
'anxious  expectation  of  thie  events,  the  imagination  is  equal- 
ly employed  in  forming  ideas  of  those  powers  on  which 
we  have  so  •Entire  a  dependence.  Could  men  anatomize 
nature,  according  to  the  most  probable,  at  least  the  most 
intelligible  philosophy,  they  would  find  that  these  causes 
are  nothing  but  the  particular  fabric  and  structure  of  the 
minute  parts  of  their  own  bodies  and  of  external  objects ; 
aiid  that,  by  a  regular  and  constant  machinery,  all  the 
events  are  produced,  about  which  they  are  so  much  con- 
cerned.    But  this  philosophy  exceeds  the  comprehension 
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of  the  ignorant  multitude,  who  can  only  conceive  the  tin- 
kinown  cau9€3y  in  a  general  and  confused  manner;  thougk 
their  imagination,  perpetually  employed  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, must  labour  to  form  some  particular  and  distinct  idea 
of  them.  The  more  they  consider  these  causes  themselves^ 
and  the  uncertainty  of  their  operation,  the  le^  satisfaction 
do  they  meet  with  in  their  researdies ;  and,  however  un- 
willing, they  must  at  last  have  abandoned  so  arduous  an 
attempt,  were  it  not  for  a  propensity  in  human  nature, 
which  leads  into  a  system  that^  gives  them  some  satisfac- 
tion. 

There  is  an  universal  tendency  among  mankind  to  ccni- 
ceive  all  beings  like  themselves,  and  to  transfer  to  every 
^ject  those  qualities  with  which  they  are  familiarly  ao 
quainted,  and  of  which  they  are  intimately  conscious*  We 
iBnd  human  faces  in  the  moon,  armies  in  the  clouds;  and^ 
by  a  natural  propensity,  if  not  corrected  by  experience  and 
reflection,  ascribe  malice  or  good  will  to  every  thii^.that 
hurts  or  pleases  us.  •  Hence  the  frequency  ;and  beauty  of 
ihe  prowpopceia  in  poetry ;  where  trees,  mountains^  and 
streams,  are  personified,  and  the  inanimate  parts  of  nature 
acquire  sentiment  and  passion.  -  And  thou^  these  poeti- 
cal fijguresand  expressions  gain  not  aa  the  belief,  they  may 
serve,  at  least,  to  prove  a  certain  tendency  in  the  imaginaf- 
tion,  without  which  they  could  neither  be  beautiful  nor  hap- 
tural.  Nor  is  a  river-god  or  hamadryad  always. taken  for  a 
mere'  poetical  or  imaginary  personage,-  but^may  sometimes 
-enler  into  the  real  creed  of  the  ignorant  vulgar ;  while  each 
-grove  or  field  is  represented  as  possessed  of  a  particular  ^a- 
im»  ot  invisibie  power,  which  inhabits  and  protects,  it.'  Nay, 
philosophers  cannot  entirely  exempt  themselveSifrom  thi$ 
natural  frailty ;  but  have  oft  ascribed  to  inanimate  matter 
the  horror  of  a  vacuum^  sympathies,  antipathies,  and  other 
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ilSect}pH9  qC  buopum  mtur?.  The  «ibs^r4ity  is  i^ot  le^s^ 
vbite  W^  QA9t  our  ^ye9  upv^r^ds;  andj^  transferriiig,  as  U 
iuiial»  human  paasiops  luid  infinnities  (q  the  Deity^ 
present  him  as  jealoiis  bx^  r^yeng^ful,  capricious  and  par- 
tial»  and,  in  short,  a  moked  and  fpoUih  vofiik  ip  ev^  r^ 
spect  but  his  superior  pqwer  apd  ^Mtboriiy,  Nq  ^i^der, 
then,  that  mankind,  braig  pla<^  in  sucb  an  i|l)^u|e  ignpr 
ranee  of  causes,  and  being  at  the  9%me  tin^e  sp  aQ^ipus 
concerning  their  future  fortune,  should  immadifftelj  acr 
knovledge  a  dependence  on  invisible  powers,  pqsspi^sed  of 
sentiment  and  intelligence,  Theunknown  causes  which  qqi^ 
tinoally  employ  their  thought*  appearing  9lw#y^int|l^  sfime 
aspect,  are  all  apprehended  to  be  of  th^  same  kind  9X  9p^ 
cies.  Nor  is  it  long  before  we  ascribe  to  them  thought,  and 
reason^  and  passion,  and  sometimes  even  the  limbs  and  fi- 
gures d[  men,  in  order  to  bring  them  nearer  to  a  resem- 
blance with  ourselves. 

In  proportion  as  any  man- s  course  of  life  is  governed  bjr 
accident,  we  always  find  that  he^increases  in  superstitipn; 
aa  m^y  particularly  be  diwerved  of  gamesters  ^nd  sailors 
wlio^  though  of  all  mankind  the  least  capable  of  sedous 
reflection,  abound  most  in  frivolous  and  superstitious  fipr 
prehensions*  The  gods,  siys  Goriolanus  in  Dionysius  S 
have  an  influence  in  every  affiur ;  but  above  all  in  war, 
where  the  event  b  so  uncertain.  All  human  lif^  especi- 
ally before  the  institution  of  order  and  good  goveimnient, 
being  subject  to  fortuitous  accidents,  it  is  natural  that  stt- 
fierstition  should  prevailevery  where  in  barbarous  ages,  and 
|>i|t  own  on  the  most  earnest  inquiry  ccmceming  those  in- 
•vjttible  powers,  who  dispose  of  their  happiness  or  misety • 
Xgnorant  of  astronomy  and  the  anatomy  of  plants  and  ani- 
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mals,  and  too  little  curious  to  ob9erve  the  admirable  ^dyaaU 
ment  of  final  causes,  they  remain  still  unacquainted  with  a 
first  and  a  supreme  Creator,  and  with  that  infinitely  Per* 
feet  Spirit,  who  alone,  by  his  almighty  will,  bestowed  or* 
der  on  the  whole  frame  of  nature.  Suehamagoificentidea 
is  too  big  for  their  narrow  conceptions,  which  can  neither 
observe  the  beauty  of  the  work,  nor  coippi^hend  the  gran<» 
denr  of  its  author.  They  suppose  their  duties,  however 
potent  and  invLnble,  to  be  nothing  but  a  spedea  of  human 
creatures,  perhaps  raised  from  among  mankind,  and  re» 
taining  all  human  passions  and  appetites,  together  with 
corporeal  limbs  and  organs.  Such  limited  beingp,  diough 
masters  of  human  fate,  being  each  of  them  incapable  of 
extending  his  influence  every  where,  must  be  vastly  mali*> 
tiplied,  in  order  to  answer  that  variety  of  events  which 
happen  over  the  whole  face  of  nature.  Thus  every  place 
is  stored  with  a  crowd  of  local  deities ;  and  this  polytheism 
has  prevaikd,  and  still  piievails,  among  the  greatest  part 
of  uninstrocted  mankhid  *. 

Any  of  the  human  aiffiections  may  lead  us  into  the  np- 
iimi  of  invisible,  intettigent  power ;  hope  as  well  as  fear, 
gvydatude  as  well  as  affliction :  But  if  we  examine  our  pwQ 

*  Hw  fioU^wiog  lines  of  ^^uripidea  ais  90  mudk  lo  tbt  pte&w%  ^Vfpot^ 
that  I  eaiinot  foifaear  quoting  thcvn  : 

OvM  irriv  «ti}iy  tr<0ir«Vj  ovr  !«}•{«#, 
♦ajgiVPi  X«»|4#  44  But  wmMif  ti.imm  wx'^^^f 

Xifi^f^w  «vr«v«.  HscyiA. 

y  Vkmt  is  «0lhing  secw«  in  Hie  merld ;  ao  ^Ifiry,  no  proiieiiljr.  Hw 
"  gods  tQss  all  life  into  confusion ;  mix  erery  thing  with  its  rcrerse ;  that 
"  all  of  us,  Arom  our  ignorance  and  uncertainty,  may  pay  them  the  more 
''  mmhip  and  reverence. '* 
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hearts,  or  observe  what  passes  around  us,  we  shall  find 
that  men  are  much  oftener  thrown  on  their  knees  by  the 
melancholy  than  by  the  agreeable  passions.  Prosperity 
is  easily  received  as  our  due,  and  few  questions  are  asked 
concerning  its  cause  or  author.  It  begets  cheerfolness^ 
and  activity,  and  alacrity,  and  a  lively  enjoyment  of  every 
social  and  sensual  pleasure  :  And  during  this  state  of  mind, 
men  have  little  leisure  or  inclination  to  think  of  thecun- 
known  invisible  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  every  dis; 
astrous  accident  alarms  us,  and  sets  us  on  inquiries  con* 
cerning  the  principles  whence  it  arose :  Apprehensions 
spring  up  with  regard  to  futurity :  And  the  mind,  sunk 
into  diffidence,  terror,  and  melancholy,  has  recourse  to 
every  method  of  appeasing  4hose  secret  intelligent  powers, 
on  whom  our  fortune  is  .supposed  entirely  to  depedd. 

No  topic  is  more  useful  with  all  popular  divines. than  U> 
display  the  advantages  of  affliction,  in  bringing  men  to  a 
due  sense  of  religion ;  by  subduing  their  confidence  and 
sensuality,  which,  in  times  of  prosperity,  tnake  them  for- 
getful'of  a  Divine  Providence,  Nor  is  this  topic  confined 
merely  to  modern  religion.  The  ancients  have  also  em- 
ployed it,  '^  Fortune  has  never  liberally  without  envy," 
says  a  Greek  historian  \  ^^  bestowed  an  unmixed  happiness 
t>n  mankind :  but  with  all  her  gifts  has  ever  conjoined  Some 
disastrous  circumstance,  in  order  to  chastise  men  into  a 
reverence  for  the  gods,  whom,  in  a  continued  course  of 
prosperity,  they  are  apt  to  neglect  and  forget." 

What  age  or  period  of  life  is  the  most  addicted  to  super- 
stition? The  weakest  and  most  timid.  What  sex?  The  same 
answer  niust  be  given.  <^  The  leaders  and  examples  of 
every  kind  of  supersttition,"  says  IStrabo  ^,  '<  are  the  women. 

*  Diod*  Sic.  lib.  iii.  ^  Lib.  yii. 
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l^ese  excite' the  men  to  devotion  and  supplications,  and 
the  observance  :of  religious  days.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with 
one  that  lives  apart  from  the  females,  and  yet  is  addicted 
to  such  practices.  And  nothing  can,  for  this  reason,  be 
more  improbable,  than  the  account  given  of  an  order  of 
men  among  the  Getes,  who  practised  celibacy,  and  were, 
notwithstanding,  the  most  religious  fanatics."  A  method 
of  reasoning  which  would  lead  us  to  entertain  a  bad  idea 
of  the  devotion  of  monks,  did  we  not  know  by  an  experi- 
ence, not  so  common,. perhaps,  in  Strabo's  days,  that  one 
may  practise  celibacy,  and  profess  chastity;  and  yet  maiiN 
tain  the  closest  connections  and  most  entire  sympathy  with 
that  timorous  and  pious  sex. 


SECT.  IV. 

DEITIES  NOT  CONSIDERED  AS  CREATORS  OR  FORMERS  OF 

THE  WORLD. 

The  only  point  of  theology,  in  which  we  shall  find  a 
consent  of  mankind  almost  universal,  is,  that  there  is  in- 
visible, intelligent  power  in  the  world ;  but  whether  this 

-power  be  supreme  or  subordinate,  whether  confined  to 
one  being,  or  distributed  among  several,  what  attributes, 
qualities,  connections,  or  principles  of  action  ought  to  be 

'  ascribed  to  those  beings;  concerning  all  these  points,  there 

'  is  the  widest  difference  in  the  popular  systems  of  theology. 

'  Our  ancestors  in  Europe,  before  the  revival  of  letters,  be- 
lieved, as  we  do  at  present,  that  there  was  one  supreme 
God,  the  author  of  nature,  whose  power,  though  in  itself 
uncontrollable,  was  yet  often  exerted  by  the  interposition 
of  his  angels  and  subordinate  ministers,  who  executed  his 
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•acred  puipotes.  B«t  they  wiao  believed^  that  aU  Mtare 
WC8  ihU  of  other  inviBible  powers ;  fairies,  goUiniy  elvic% 
sprights;  being  stronger  and  mightier  thaa  laeii^  biat 
much  iafeiior  to  Che  oeiestiBl  natures  who  samoaod  the 
.tiirone  of  Ood.  Now,  suppoee  that  any  one^  ia  those 
Agcs^  liad  denied  the  •eKisteace  of  God  and  of  his  angeby 
wooU  not  his  hapiety  J^0dJ  hafe  deaenred  the  i^ppeQatioa 
«of  atheism,  «rett  :dioagh  he  had  stitt  aUowed,  by  some  odd 
-caporidoas  Teaaaning^  that  the  pepidar  stories  of  el^m  and 
£uriesiwerejiista«l'weU*gnnmded?  Thedifieeenee^giilhe 
•cam  hand,  between  sudiiipemon  andagemiinetfaeisti  is  In- 
finitely greater  than  that,  len  the  otiiCK^  between  him  and 
one  that  absolutely  excludes  all  invieible  intelligent  power. 
And  it  is  a  fallacy,  merely  from  the  casual  resemblance  of 
names,  without  any  conformity  of  meaning,  to  rank  such 
opposite  opinions  under  the  same  denomination. 

To  any  one  who  considers  justly  of  the  matter,  it  will 
appear^  .that  the  gods  of  :all  polytheists  are  nobettier  than 
the  elves  or  fairies  of  onr  anoeators,  and  merit  as  little  any 
pious  worship  or  veneration.  These  pretended  religion- 
ists are  really  a  kmd.of  superstitious  atheists,  and  acknow- 
ledge no  being  that  .corresponds  to  our  idea  of  a  deity.  JKo 
first  principle  of  mind  or  thought ;  no  supreme  govern- 
ment and  administration;  no  divine xont^rivance  or  inten- 
tion in  the  fabric  of  the  world. 

* 

The  Chinese,  when  *  their  prayers  .are  not  fmsw^ed, 
beat  their  idols.  The  deities  of  the  Laplanders  are  any 
large  stone  which  they  meet  with  of  an  )extra(H*dinary 
shape^.  The  Egyptian  mythologists,  in  order  to  acoount 
for  animal  worship,  said,  that  the  gods,  .pursued  lay  .the 
violence  of  earth->born  men,  who  were  »their  enemies,  had 

*  Fere  le  Compte.  *>  IlQgiiaT«l*  VoUge  de  Lsppnie. 
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formerly  been  obliged  ko  disguiflie  themselves  YiMer  the 
seihbleiice  of  beasts  a.  The  Cttimii^  a  nation  in  the  Lcistfer 
Ariii,  reeved  to  admit  no  «trai|^  gods  ttMong  titfen^  re^ 
gularljs  dt  cmtsLbi  seitsons,  ^osisemble  thefrisel^6t<Mfirpfletely 
wmM^  beat  the  air  with  liheii*  Istnees,  and  proceed  in  ^thdlt 
-ttianner  to  their  frontiers,  in  order^  as  <li«7  said^  f|o  eicpA 
«he  fofreign  deities  K  i^  eMif^^ke  4mfnmal  god^  Siaid 
some  German  nations  to  Cassar,  'eMttfMkihfifr  Me  StlMta*^^. 

Mffiiy  ills,  says  Dione  hi  Hcmi^,  «e  ¥eira6,  lembided 
by  Diomede;  many'ills,  mydanghteis,  have  <lhe  gdds  $ft- 
"flicted  on  men ;  and  inftny  ills,  in  return,  have  ^etk  ^^ 
fficted  on  the  gods  \  We  need  but  open  ^any  elassit  air- 
thor  to  meet  with  these  grods  Tepresentaitions  of  the  dei- 
ties; and  Longinus  '  wlthreason  observes,  that  ^lich  ideas 
of  the  divine  nature,  if  literally  taken,  contain  atrue  athe- 
ism. 

Some  writers  ^  h&ve  been  surprised,  that  the  impietie!» 
of  Aristophanes  should  have  been  tolerated,  nay  publiely 

3 

acted  and  applauded  by  the  Athenians ;  a  people  so  su- 
peristitious  and  so  jealous  of  the  public  religion,  that,  at 
that  very  time,  they  put  Socratels  to  death  for  his  imagi- 
iied  incredulity.  But  these  writers  •  do  not  consider,  that 
the  ludicrous,  familiar  images,  tinder  which  the  gods  are 
representsed  by  that  comic  poet,  instead  of  appearing  im- 
pious, were  the  genuine  lights  in  which  the  ancients  con- 
ceived their  divinities.  What  conduct  can  be  more  cri- 
minal or  mean,  than  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  Amphitrion  ? 

>  Didd.  Sic  lib.  i.    Xudan.  de  Sfterifidis.     Otid  alhideg  to  the  same 
tradition,  Metam.  lib.  v.  1*  321.     So  also  Manilius,  lib.  iv. 

^  Herodot  lib.  i.  ^  Cies.  Comment,  de  Bello  CraUico,  lib.  ir. 

*  Lib.  ix.  382.  •  CUp.  ix. 

'  Pere  Bnmioy,  Theatre des  Grecs ;  and  Fobtenelle,  Ilistoire  des  Oraclea. 
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Yiet  that  play/ which  rept^esented  his  gallant  exploits,  was 
supposed  so  agreeable  to  him,  that  i(  was  always  acted  in 
Rome  by  public,  authority,  when  the  state,  was;  threatened 
widi  pestiladce,  famine,  or.  any, general  calamity  ^.  The 
Romans  supposed,  that,  like  all.  old  letchers,  he  would  be 
highly  pksised.with^the  recitaljof  his  former  feats  of  prow- 
ess and  vigour,  and  that  no  topic  .was  so  proper  upon 
which  to  flatter  his  vanity. 

The  Lacedemonians,  says  Xenophon  ^,  always  during 
war,'  put  up  their  petitions  very  early  in  the 'morning,  in 
order  to  be  beforehand  with  their  enemies,  and,  by  being 
the  first  solicitors,  prercngage  the  gods  in  their  favour. 
We  may  gather  from  Seneca  ^,  that  it  wa^  usual  for  the 
votaries  in  the  temples  to  make  interest  with  the  beadle 
or  sexton,  that  they  might  have  a  seat  near  the  image  of 
the  deity,  in  order  to  be  the  best  heard  in  their  prayers 
and  applications  to  him.  The  Tyrians,  when  besieged  by 
Alexander,  threw  chains  on  the  statue  of  Hercules,  to  pre- 
vent that  deity  from  deserting  to  the  enemy  ^.  Augustus, 
hf^ving  twice  lost  his  fleet  by  storms,  forbad  Neptune  to 
be  carried  in  procession  along  with  the  other  gods,  and 
-fancied  that  he  had  sufficiently  revenged  himself  by  that 
expedient  ^.  After  Germanicus's  death,  the  people  weVe 
so  enraged  at  their  gods,  that  they  stoned  them  in  their 
temples,  and  openly  renounced  all  allegiance  to  them  ^ 

To  ascribe  the  origin  and  fabric  of  the  universe  to  these 
imperfect  beings,  never  enters  into  the  imagination  of  any 
polytheist  or  idolater.  Hesiod,  whose  writings,  with  those 
of  Homer,  contained  the  canonical  system  of  the  heathen  ^; 

■  A  mob.  lib*  vii.  '»  De  Laced.  Rep.  *  Epist.  xli. 

^  Quint.  Curtius,  lib.  iv.  cap.  5.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xvii. 
*  Suet,  in  vita  Aug.  cap.  16.  'Id.  in  vita  Cal.  cap.  5* 

'  Herodot  lib.  ii.  Lucian.  Jupiter  coufiUatuSf  deluclu,  Saium,  ^c* 
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Ite»iod»  I  8ay>  supposes  gods  ^id  m^  to  have  sprung 
eqpally  from,  the  unknown  powers  of  nature  *•  Andb 
UiroQghosut  the  whole  theogony  of  that  author^.  Pandor» 
is  the  only  instance  ci  creatton^  or  a  voluntary  production  i 
and  she  too  was  formed  by  the  gods  merely  from.despight 
to  Pitometbeus,  who  had  furnished  men  with  stol^i  fire 
from  the  celestial  r^ons^.  Hie  ancient  mytholpgistsry' 
indeed,  seem  throughout  to  have  rather  embraced  the  idea' 
of  generation^  than  that  of  creation  or  formatioui  and  to* 
have  thence  accounted  for  the  origin  of  this  universOr 

Ovidy  who  lived  in  a  learned  age,  and  had  bee|i  instruct- 
ed by  philosophers  in  the  principles  of  a  divine  creation  on 
formation  of  the  world,  finding  that  such  an  idea  would' 
not  agree  with  the  popular  mythol<^  which  he  delii^tis^ 
leaves  it,  in  a  manner,  loose  and  detached  firom  his8ystem*> 
QuUquis/ini  ilk  Dearwn  ^  ?  Whichever  of  the  gods  it  was^ 
says  he,  that  dissipated  the  chaos,  and  introduced  order  in« 
to  the  universe :  It  could  neither  be  Saturn,  he  knew,  nor 
Jnpijtery  nor  Neptune,  nor  any  of  the  received  deities  of 
paganism.  His  th^logical  system  had  taught  him  nothing 
upon  that  head  i  and  he  leaves  the  matter  equally  unde^ 

termined* 

Diodorus  Siculus^,  beginning  his  work  with  an  enu* 
merati(Mi  of  the  most  reasonable  opinions  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  world,  makes  no  mention  of  a  deity  or  inteU 
ligent  mmd ;  though  it  is  evident  ffom  his  history^  tbathe 
was  much  more  prone  to  superstition  than  (o  irreligion» 
And  in  another  passage  %  talking  of  the  Ichthyophagi,  a 
nation  in  India,  he  says,  that  there  being  so  great  diffl- 

•■  ^  fitB»  yvycutvv  Bui  Bntru  r*  «y^^#)r«l.     Hes.  Opera  &  Dies* - 

1;  108. 

^  Tlieog.  1.  57Q.  *  Metamorph,  lib,  i.  1.  59*  ' 

*  Lib.  I.  •  Id.  ibid, 

VOL.  II.  2  P 
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<yf  ibeptkysiologeraf  mtcentiogoC  tb«  origin  of  nittare^  bsve 
ju^K  obseired.  ^<  Bat  in  ^wsh  aiiljecto  «»  tike^e,''  iidd«  ifche 
Ucttorit^  ^^  whicb  mc^  «U  buiiMA  «f(pa(;ilgr,  it  mayiv^ell 
^^b^^peii»  tliat.tboM  who  di^oonilw  tile  ixioit  Ihipw  thd 
^.4bMbt  i«Qfcbitig;a:ftp«ci<m9  AppotmHoe  of  truth  itk  ibi^it 
<f  rtaoiungf^  ifblle  isxti^mQly  \widQ  f>f  tbr  r<9i^  truth  fti)4 
« matter. of fect.'f ] 't.  .;  •.'  •   . 

"  A  Atrfingfi  ^talidient  in .  tar.  ^;^9:  ta  b^  ^Htbliic^  by  a 
prpfbtodimdjMMi^TeUgifmi^t^  L69(;:it!Vi(9iiMtf^ly  byqbf» 
<idieiH«^th«fc:tb«qto0tipniQonci^|r»bg!tb(S  or^biof  Uie  imdkl 
4idjeYi^>ie  biioifbt  tt^s  tot^  iiitp  n^^iouli.systeiB^  tir 
ima.  traeted  .of  ;iijr.  ihcolbgom.  The:  pbil^opbeni  ^dwja 
i^Bufe  profinaifllQ'feif  differing  sjrdtexoa  of  tU^  kiH^  j  imd  it 
wof -pretty hlie. jtoobtfoc^  these . bettiQnghtJtheeitfielvtsi^^if 
having ledonfseto  a tmiid  or  aupireme iiteU^enoe^  as'lbe 
fiost  came  '^.all. . :  So  far  >was  it  from  being  y^taemed  pro^. 
fim  In  tfaoscl  days  jU>  acdount  foxf  the  origm  <if  thijngs  with«; 
out tt.deitgr,  that. ThaleSt  Ana^meiies^  ^era^]jlAi£s».affiL 
others,  who  embraced  that  system  of  cosmogony,,  |)fi9t.jQn*^ 
questioned'; :  wbfle  Ana?CagQra%  th^  ^rst  i^pdoubted  th^t 
aniong  the  ^ilooophe^,  ira^  pQrhap9  ii^f^9t>that  evfnrr 
wteJypcased.Clfiatilei0In^   ;  .    .: 

1  .WeawiddbySoxtus  Empirietijs  ^^^  thatSpi^fip^Ai  when: 
abdy>(]»adiog  .wilb  hifl  prec^^tor  thsm  veraea  pflieaiod,. 

.  *  ^Jff^ff^api^  ^u|^ry  y/hsk  4an  thu4  accoUBt  (w  it^jt  or^i%  of  tb«  wcorlil  v^tli*; 
out  a  Deity,  esteems  it  impious  to  explain,  from  physical  causes,  the  common 
a«pil|fnt«o|'liff^  eart^uakei^  i^iwd^QPA^  .^4  mji^^4«<i(^^  aii44«vouliy  aa- 
cribes  these  to  the  anger  of  Jupiter  or  Neptune ;  a  plain  proof  wheifoe  he^ 
derived  hijtld9|^^'oj^7^1igu>|t.    .$?$  Hb.  zv.  p.  364.  ex  edit^  Bl»od<»nianni^ 
^  See  NoTB  [ZZ.].         -     ^   e  Adversus  Mathem.  Ub.  x;i. 


]6ldeBtoftfdi]gs,.(tto0f  first  arose  I  ^ 

Ncact  eafth,  irid«-ttreUh*d,  the  jtf«C  of  all  v 

Thd  yeUDg  sehiddr  firfit  betmyed  hk  Itiquisitive  gehias^ 
by  ii£^ing,  ttnd  chaM  W/moe  f  But  Wad  told  by  his  pre^ 
cefMx)!*,  that  he  must  hav6  r^couri^  to  the  phUosophers  fdf 
a  isbltttlbti  of  such  qu^tions.  And  from  this  hiut  Epieurus 
left  philology  and  all  othei^  studies,  in  order  to  betake  him^ 
self  t6  that  scietici^  whence  alone  he  expeeted  satisfactloti 
with  regard  to  these  siiblime  subjects* 

The  common  people  were  never  likely  to  push  their  re- 
searches so  far,  or  derive  from  reasoning  their  systems  of 
religion,  whenphilologers  andmythologists,  we  see,  scarce- 
ly ever  discovered  so  much  penetration.  And  even  the 
philosophers,  who  discoursed  of  such  topics,  rtjadUy^assent- 
ed  to  the  grossest  theOVy,  and  adftiitted  the  joint  origin  of 
gods  and  men  from  night  and  chaos ;  from  fire,  water,  air. 
Or  whatever  they  established  to  be  the  ruling  elements 

Nor  was  it  oilly  on  their  first  origin,  that  the  gods  weft 
supposed  dependent  on  the  powers  of  natur««  Thfoiighotit 
the  whole  period  of  their  existence  they  Were  subjected  14 
the  dominion  of  fate  or  destiny.  IThink  ofthefdrtet^ne- 
teisitffi  says  Agrippa  to  the  Roman  people,  thai  Jbtce  t6 
wiikh,  even  ihe  godb  mtut  itAtnit  ^.  And  the  Younger  Pli^ 
njr^  agreeably  to  this  way  of  thinking,  tells  ud,  that  a-^ 
midst  the  darkness,  horrot,  and  confusion,  which  ensued 
upon  the  first  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  several  concluded  that 
Hi  nature  was  going  to  wreck,  and  that  gods  and  meft 
wefe  perishing  in  one  common  ruin. 
'  It  is  a  great  complaisance  indeed,  if  we  dignify  witli  the 
Aame  of  religion  such  an  imperfect  system  of  theology,  and 
put  it  on  a  level  with  later  systems,  which  are  founded  ofi 
principles  more  just  and  itibre  suWime.     For  my  part,  i 

•  •  •  • 

*  Dionys.  Halic.  lib.  vl.  ^  Epist  lib.  ▼£, 

2d2 
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can  scarcely  allow  the  principles  eren  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
Plutarch,  and  sotne  other  Stoics  and  AoadameSf  though 
much  more  refined  than  the  pagan  superstition,  to  be 
worthy  of  the  honourable  appellation  of  theism*  For  if 
the  mythology  of  the  heathens  resemble  the  ancient  £u-» 
ropean  system  of  spiritual  beings,  exduding  God  and  an-» 
gels,  and  leaving  only  fairies  and  sprights,  the  creed  of 
these  philosq[>hers  may  justly  be  said  to  exdude  a  I>eity9 
and  to  leave  only  angels  and  fiiiries. 


SECT.  V, 

VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  FOLYTHEISU :   ALLEGORY, 

HERO*WORSHIP. 

But  it  is  chiefly  our  present  business  to  consider  the 
gross  polytheism  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  trace  all  its  various 
appearances  in  the  principles  of  human  nature  whence 
they  are  derived. 

Whoever  learns  by  argument,  the  existence  of  invisible 
intelligent  power,  must  reason  from  the  admirable  contri<» 
vance  of  natural  objects,  and  must  suppose  the  world  to  be 
the  workmanship  of  that  Divine  Being,  the  original  cause 
of  all  things.  But  the  vulgar  polytheist,  so  far  from  ad<« 
mitting  that  idea,  deifies  every  part  of  the  universe,  and 
conceives  all  the  conspicuous  productions  of  nature  to  be 
themselves  so  many  real  divinities*  The  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  are  all  gods  according  to  his  system :  Fountains  are 
inhfibited  by  nymphs,  and  trees  by  hamadryads :  Evea 
monkeys,  dc^s,  cats,  and  other  animals,  often  become  sa- 
cred in  his  eyes,  and  strike  him  with  a  religious  veneration. 
And  thus,  however  strong  men's  propensity  to  believe  in- 
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Tisible^  intelligent  power  in.  nature,  their  propensity  is* 
equally  strong  to  rest  their  attention  on  sensible,  visible 
objects ;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  these  opposite  indina^ 
tionsy  they  are  led  to  unite  the  invisible  power  with  some 
visible  objects 

The  distribution  also  of  distinct  provinces  to  the  several, 
deities  is  apt  to  cause  some  allegory,  both  physical  and 
moraly  to  «iter  into  the  viilgar  systems  of  polytheism.  The 
god  of  war  will  naturally  be  repres^ited  as  furious,  cruel^ 
and  impetuous :  The  god  of  poetry  as  elegant,  polite,  and 
amiable :  The  god  of  merchandise,  especially  in  early  times, 
as  thievish  and  deceitful.   The  allegories,  supposed  in  Ho- 
mer and  other  mythologists,  I  allow,  have  often  been  so. 
strained,  that  men  of  sense  are  apt  entirely  to  reject  them». 
and  to  consider  them  as  the  production  merely  of  the  fancy, 
and  conceit  of  critics  and  commentators.   But  that  allegory 
really  has  place  in  the  heathen  mythology  is  undeniable^ 
even  on  the  least  reflection.    Cupid  the  son  of  Venus ;  the 
Muses  the  daughters  of  memory ;  Prometheus,  the  wise 
brother,  and  Epimetheus  the  foolish ;  Htgieu^  or  the 
goddess  of  health,  descended  from  Esculapius,  or  the  god 
of  physic :  Who  sees  not,  in  these,  and  in  many  other  in- 
stances, the  plain  traces  of  allegory  ?  When  a  god  is  sup*, 
posed  to  preside  over  any  passion,  event,  or  system  of  ac- 
tions, it  is  almost  unavoidable  to  give  him  a  genealogy,  at- 
tributes, and  adventures,  suitable  to  his  supposed  powers 
and  influence ;  and  to  carry  on  that  similitude  and  com- 
parison, which  is  naturally  so  agreeable  to  the  mind  of  man. 

Allegories,  indeed,  entirely  perfect,  we  ought  not  to  ex- 
pect as  the  productions  oFignorance  aud  superstition ;  there 
being  no  work  of  genius  that  requires  a  nicer  hand,  or  has. 
been  more  rarely  executed  with  success.  That  Fear  and 
Terror  are  the  sons  of  Mars  is  just ;  but  why  by  Venus  '? 

*  Hesiod,  Thcog.  I.  955. 
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That  Hamumy  is  the  jdaughter  of  Venus  19  regular  ;*  batr 
why  by  Mars  ^  ?  Tbat  Sfaqp  is  the  brother  of  D^Ok  ia 
suitable ;  bat  why  describe  him  as  enamoured  of  onis  of  t^e 
GRACES  ^?  And  since  the  ancient  mythologi^  fall  into 
mistakes  so  gross  and  palpable,  we  have  no  reason  surel]^ 
to  expect  such  refined  i^nd  long-spun  allegories,  as  some 
have  endeavoured  to  deduce  from  their  fictions 

Lucretius  was  plainly  seduced  by  the  strong  i^pctajrance^ 
of  allegory^  which  is  observable  in  the  pagan  fictioiis*  He 
first  addresses  himself  to  Venus,  as  to  that  generathig 
power,  which  animates,  renews,  and  beautifies  die  uni- 
verse :  But  ill  soop  betrayed  by  the  mythology  into  inoo« 
herences,  while  he  prays  to  that  allegorical  personage  to 
appease  the  furies  of  her  lover  Mars ;  an  idea  not  drawn 
fVpm  aUegory,  but  from  the  popular  religion,  and  whick 
Lucretius,  as  an  Epicurean,  could  not  consistently  admit, 
of. 

The  deities  of  the  vulgar  are  so  little  superior  to  human 
creatures,  that  where  men  are  affected  with  strong  s^iti* 
ments  of  veneration  or  gratitude  iat  any  hero  or  public 
benefactor^  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  <K)nvert 
bim  into  a  god,  and  fill  the  heavens,  after  this  manner,  witk 
continual  recruits  from  among  mankind.  Most  of  the  di- 
vinities of  the  ancient  world  are  supposed  to  have  once  been 
men,  and  to  have  been  beholden  for  their  apoAtosis  to  the 
fldomira^on  and  aiBFection  of  the  people.  The  real  history 
c^  their  adventures,  corrupted  by  tradition,  and  elevated 
by  the  marvellous,  became  a  plentiful  source  of  fable; 
especially  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  poetSy  allego- 
rists,  and  priests,  who  successively  improved  upon  the 
wonder  and  astonishment  of  the  ignorant  midtltude. 

Painters  too,  and  sculptors,  came  in  for  their  share  of 

■  Hesiod.  &  Plut.  in  vita  Pelop.  ^  Iliad,  xiv.  267. 
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{MTofitr  in  the  sacred .  inystftrieB  j  And  famuIiiDg  men  ivkfli 
sensible  ]5^esentae{oiiS  of  thdr  djvittttqB%  yfhom  tkey  ctotib^ 
ilsd'  in  human  %uresy  gave  great  iiiorease  to  tbe^puUic  4^ 
vbtSoii)  arid-di^teirmln^ite€dbjectr  It  was, probably  ^iwmt 
0f  these  aits  in  rade^aiid  bi^basous  ages,  ihat  men  d^fie4 
|)Ianti^  animaks  and  even  brule^  unar^onzed  matter ;  ao^ 
l^thei^  than  be  i«4lliG«ta  sensible  object  of  w'onship,  affijt^ 
divinity  to  sucb  ungainly  fomis*  Coidd  any  statpaj^y  of 
iSyHa,  in  early  tSm^i/have^fonaed  a  just  figure  of  ApoU% 
the  ecmic  stoney  HElioo^i^BiyLUSy  had  never  become  th^.  ob^ 
ject'of  sudh  profovEnd- adoration,  and  been  cepiiived  as  a 
representation  of  the  solas  deity '.  _    ^    , 

'  Stilpo  was  banidied  by  the  council  of  Areop^gn^i  fof 
affirmuo^  that  the  Minerva  in  the  citadel  was.iio  divinitji^ 
but  the  workmanship  of  Phidias  the  sculptor  b*  What 
degree  of  j^eason  ninst  we  expect  in  the  religious  b^elief  of 
the  vulgar  in  other  nations^  when  Athenians  and  Areopa^ 
gites  could  entertam  audi  gross  conceptions  ? 
'  These,  tb^n,  ai«  the  general  principles  of  polytheisn^, 
founded  in  human  nature^  and  little  or  nothing  d6|v^^ 
on  caprice  and  aeoident.  As  ^^cauiesy  which  be^^w  h^p^- 
piness  or  misery,  are  in  general  very  little  known  and  very 
uncertain,  our  anxious  concern  endeavours  to  attain  a  de- 
terminate idea  of  them  l  and  finds  no  better  expedient  than 
to  represent  them  as  intelligent  voluntary  agents,  like  our- 
selves, only  somewhat  superior  in  power  and  wisdom.  The 
limited  influence  of  these  agents,  and  their  great  proximity 
to  human  weakness^  introduce  the  varibuadiistribtttioniind 

.    *  HenodUn^  Ub*  y.     Jupiter  hvomxk  is  represented  by  Curtius  as  a  de»^ 
ty  of  the  same  kind,  lib.  iv.  cap.  7.     The  Arabians  and  Persmuntians  a- 
dored  also  shapeless  unformed  stones  as  their  deity.     Arnob.  lib.  ti.     So 
much  did  their  folly  exceed  that  of  the  Egyptians. 
^  Diod.  Laert.  lib.  il« 
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tdmsion  of  dieir  auihority^  and  thereby  gi?e  lise  to  alle* 
gorj.    The  same  principles  naturally  deify  mortals,  su* 
pericMT  in  power,  courage,  or  understanding,  and  ptodoce 
li«po-worship  {  together  with  &bulous  history  and  ipythor 
logical  tradition,  in  all  its  wild  and  unaccountable  formsr 
And  as  an  invisible  spiritual  intelligence  is  an  object  too 
refined  for  vnlgar  apprehension,  men  naturally  affix  it  to 
some  seosible  representatioD ;  such  as  either  tfie  mon^ 
conspiciious  parts  of  nature,  or  the  statues,  images^  and 
pictures,  which  a  more  refined  age  Ibrms  of  its  divinities* 
Almost  all  idolaters,  of  whatever  age  or  eotmtry,  con- 
cur in  these  general  principles  and  conceptions ;  and  even 
the  particular  characters  and  provinces,  which  they  assign 
to  their  deities,  are  not  eKtr^nely  different  \    The  Greek 
and  Roman  travellers  and  conquerors,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, found  their  own  ddties  every  where ;  and  said. 
This  is  Mercort,  that  Venus  ;  this  Mars,  that  Nsftvkx, 
by  whatever  title  the  strange  gods  might  be  denominated. 
The  goddess  Hertha  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  seems  to 
be  no  other,  according  to  Tacitus^,  than  the  Maier  TeBui 
of  the  Romans ;  and  his  conjecture  was  evidently  just. 


SECT.  VI, 

ORIGIN  OF  THEISM  AND  POLYTHEISM. 

The  doctrine  of  one  Supreme  Deity,  the  author  of  na- 
ture,  is  very  ancient,  has  spread  itself  over  great  and  popu- 
lous nations,  and  among  th^n  has  been  embraced  by  all 

*  See  Coesar,  of  the  religion  of  the  GauIs,  de  Bello  GaUico»  lib,  zi« 
^  De  Moribus  Germ. 
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ranks  ^nd  condkions  of  men :  Bat  whoever  thinks  that  it 
]|ia5  owed  its  success  to  the  prevalent  force  of  those  invin- 
cible reasons,  on  which  it  is  undoubtedly  (bunded,  would 
show  himself  little  acquainted  with  the  ignorance  and  stu*. 
pidity  of  the  people,  and  their  incurable  prejudices  in  fa-^ 
vour  of  their  particular  superstitions,  Even  at  this  day; 
fmd  in  Eurppe,  ask  any  of  the  vulgar,  why  he  believes  in 
^n  Omnipotent  Creator  of  the  world;  he  will  never  men* 
tion  the  beauty  of  final  causes,  of  which  he  is  wholly  igno~ 
rant :  He  will  not  hold  out  his  hand,  and  bid  you  contemn 
plate  the  suppleness  and  variety  of  joints  in  hb  fingers, 
their  bending  all  one  way,  the  counterpoise  which  they  re« 
ceive  from  the  thumb,  the  softness  and  fleshy  parts  of  the. 
inside  of  his  hand,,  with  all  the  other  circumstances  which 
render  that  member  fit  for  the  use  to  which  it  was  destiqed. 
To  these  he  has  been  long  accustomed ;  and  he  beholds 
^em  with  listlessness  and  unconcern.  He  will  tell  you  of 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  such-a-one ;  the  fall 
and  bruise  of  such  another ;  the  excessive  drou^t  of  this 
season ;  the  cold  and  rains  of  another.  These  he  ascribes 
to  the  immediate  operation  of  Providence :  And  such 
events,  as,  with  good  reasoners,  are  the  chief  difficulties 
ii^  admitting  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  are  with  him  the 
sole  arguments  for  it 

Many  theists,  even  the  most  zealous  and  refined,  have 
denied  9i particular  Providence,  and  have  asserted,  that  the 
Sovereign  mind,  or  fir^tj>rinciple  ofall  things,  having  fix- 
ed general  laws^  by  which  nature  h  governed,  gives  free 
and  uninterrupted  course  to  these  laws,  and  disturbs  not, 
at  every  turn,  the  settled  order  of  events  by  particular  vo- 
litions. From,  the  beautiful  cotmection,  say  they,  and  ri- 
gid observance  of  established  rules,  we  d^aw  the  chief  ar- 
gument for  theism ;  and  from  the  same  principles  are  eri- 
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abled  to  answer  the  prmeipal  otijeetidns  against  it*  9^ 
so  little  is  ikis  understood  l^  the  generality  ei-  mankind^ 
that  wherever  they  observe  any  one  to  ascribe  all  events  to 
natural  ciUises,  and  to  remove  the  particolar  interposition 
eS  a  deity,  they  are  apt  to  suspeet  him  c^. the.  grossest  inft-. 
delity*  A  UMt  philoiopkyj  sa^s  LcMrd  Bacon,  makes  men 
aiheieU :  A  greet  deal  redeftuiUes  JAem  to  Formen^ 

being  taught,  by  superstitious  prejudices,  to  lay  the  stress 
en  a  wrong  place ;  when  that  fails  them^  and  they  disecv 
ver,  by  a  little  reflection,  that  the  course  ef  nature  is  regu-^ 
iar  and  uniform,  their  whole  faith  totters,  and  falls  to  ruin* 
But  bring  taught,  by  more  reflection,  that  this  very  regu- 
hirity  and  uniformity  is  the  strongest  proof  of  design  and 
of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  they  return  to  that  belief  which 
they  had  deserted,  and  they  are  now  able  to  establish  it 
en  a  firmer  and  more  durable  foundation^ 

Convulsions  in  nature,  disorders,  prodigies^  miracles, 
though  the  most  opposite  to  the  plan  of  a  wise  superinten-^ 
dent,  impress  mankind  with  the  strongest  sentiments  of 
religion ;  the  causes  of  events  seeming  then  the  niost  un« 
known  and  unaccountable*  Madness,  fury,  rage,  and  an 
inflamed  imagination,  though  they  sink  men  nearest  to  the 
level  of  beasts,  are,  for  if  like  reason,  often  Supposed  to  be 
the  only  dispositions  in  which  we  can  have  any  immediate 
communication  with  the  Deity. 

We  m^y  conclude,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that  since 
the  vulgar,  in  nations  whiqh  have  embraced  the  doctrine 
of  theism,  still  bvild  it  upon  irrational  and  superstitious 
principles,  th^  are  never  led  into  that  opinion  by  any 
process  of  argument,  but  by  a  certain  train  of  thinkings, 
more  suitable  to  their  genius  and  capacity. 

It  may  readily  happen,  in  an  idolatrous  nation,  tfa<^ 
though  meu  admit  the  existence  of  several  limited  deities^ 
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yd  tiidre  is  some  one  God,  wfaocn,  map^riioilar  manner, 
they  make  the  object  of  their  worshq)  and  adoration.  They: 
may  either  suppose,  that,  in  the  dlstributioai  of  power  and . 
t^orritory  among  the  gods,  their  nation  was  subjectedto  th& 
jurisdiction  of  that  particular  deity;  or,  reducing  heaven^^ 
ly  .ofa|acta  to  the  model  of  things  below,  they  may  repre-« 
sent  one  ^od  as  the  prince  or  supreme  magistrate  of  the 
sest,  wIkv  though  of  the  same  nature,  rules  them  with  aa 
authority  like  that  which  an  earthly  sosrereign  exercisea. 
Qiver  his  subjects  and  vassals.  Whether  this  god,  there-^ 
fore,  be  considered  as  their  peculiar  patron,  or  as  the  ge^ 
neral  sovereign  of  heav^n>  his  votaries  will  endeavour, 
by  every  art,  to  insinuate  themselves  into  his  favour;  and 
supposing  him  to  be  pleased,  like  themsdves,  with  praise 
and  flattaiy,  there  is  no  eulogy  or  exaggeration  which  will 
be  spared  in  their  addresses  to  him.  In  proportion  as 
men's  fears  or  distresses  become  more  urgent,  they  still  in<»> 
vent  new  strains  of  adulation ;  and  even  he  who  outdoes 
his  predecessor  in  swelling  the  titles  of  his  divinity,  is  sure, 
to  be  outdone  by  his  successor  in  newer  £(nd  more  pom^ua 
epitheta  of  praise.  Thus  tbey  proceed,  till  at  last  they  ar- 
rive at  infinity  itself,  beyond  which  there  is  no  farther  pro- 
gress:  And  it  is  well  if,  in  striving  to  get  farther,  and  to 
represent  a  magnificent  simplicity,  they  run  not  into  inex- 
plicable mystery,  and  destroy  the  intelligent  nature  of  their 
^eity,  on  which  alone  any  rational  worship  or  adoration 
c^  be  founded.  While  they  confi.ne  themselves  to  the 
notion  of  a  perfect  being,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  they, 
cippj^ide^  by  chstlice,  with  the  principles  pf  reason  and  true 
I^losophy ;  though  they  are  guided  to  th^^t  notion,  not. 
by  reason,  of  whi<;h  they  are  in  a  great  measure  incapable, 
but  by  the  adulation  and  fe|irs  of  the.  inost  vulgar  super- 
stition* 
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.  We  often  find,  amongst  barbarous  nations,  and  erei^ 
smnetimes  among  civilized,  that  when  every  strain  of  flat«. 
teiy  has  been  exhausted  towards  arbitrary  princes,  when 
every  human  quahty  has  been  applauded  to  the  utmost^ 
their  servile  courtiers  represent  them  at  la^^t  as  real  divini- 
ties, and  point  them  out  to  the  people  as  objects  of  adora- 
tion. How  much  more  natural,  therefore,  is  it,  that  a. 
Kmited  deity,  who  at  first  is  supposed  only  the  immediate 
author  of  the  particular  goods  and  ills  in  life^  should  in 
the  end  be  represented  as  sovereign  maker  and  modifier 
ef  the  universe? 

Even  where  this  noticm  of  a  Supreme  Deity  is  already 
established,  though  it  ought  naturally  to  lessen  every  other 
worship,  and  abase  every  object  of  reverence,  yet  if  a  na- 
tion has  entertained  the  opinion  of  a  subordinate  titular 
divinity,  saint  or  angel ;  their  addresses  to  that  being  gra- 
dually rise  upon  them,  and  encroach  on  the  adoration  due 
to  their  supreme  deity*  The  Virgin  Mary,  ere  checked 
by  the  Reformation,  had  proceeded  from  being  merely  a 
good  woman,  to  usurp  many  attributes  of  the  Almighty  t 
Ciod  and  St  Nicholas  go  hand  in  hand  in  all  the  prayers 
and  petitions  of  the  Muscovites. 

Thus  the  Deity,  who,  from  love,  converted  himself  into 
a  bull,  in  order  to  carry  off  Europa,  and  who,  from  am- 
Ution,  dethroned  his  father  Saturn,  became  the  Optimus 
Maximus  of  the  heathens.  Thus,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  became  the  supreme  deity  or  JehovaH 
of  the  Jews. 

The  Jacobins,  who  denied  the  immaculate  conception, 
have  ever  been  very  unhappy  in  their  doctrine^  even  though 
political  reasons  have  kept  the  Romish  church  from  con- 
demning iu  The  Cordeliers  have  run  away  with  all  the 
popularity.    But  in  the  fifteenth  century,  as  we  learn  frpm 
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Boulaihy^lie):s  \  an  Italioa  Cordelier  maintained,  that^. 
during  the  three  days  when  Christ  was  interred,  the  hy« 
postatic  union  was  dissolved,  and  that  his  human  nature 
was  not  a  proper  object  of  adoration  during  that  period* 
Without  the  art  of  divination^  one  might  foretell,  that  so 
gross  and  impious  a  blasphemy  would  not  &il  to  be  an- 
thematized  by  the  people.  It  was  the  occasion  of  great 
insults  on  the  part  of  the  Jacobins,  who  now  got  some 
recompence  for  their  misfortunes  in  the  war  about  the 
immaculate  conception. 

Rather  than  relinquish  this  propensity  to  adulation, 
vTeligionists,  in  all  ages,,  have  involved  themselves  in  the 
greatest  absurdities  and  contradictions. 

Homer,  in.one  passage,  cidls  Oceanus  and  Tethys  the 
original  parents  of  all  things,  conformably  to  the  establish- 
ed mythology  and  tradition  of  the  Greeks  ;  Yet,  in  other 
passages,  he  could  npt  forbear  complimentmg  Jupiter,  the 
reigning  deity,  with  that  magnificent  appellation ;  and  ac^ 
cordingly  denominates  him  the  father  of  gods  and  i^ien* 
He  forgets  that  every  temple,  every  street,  was  full  of  the 
ancestors,  uncles,  brothers,  and  sisters  of  this  Jupiter, 
who  was  in  reality  nothmg  but  an  upstart  parricide  and^ 
i^surper.  A  lik$  contradiction  is  observable  in  Hesiod; 
and  is  so  much  the  les$  excusable^  as  his  professed  in  ten- 
l^ion  was  to  deliver  a  true  genealogy  of  the  gods^ 
.  Were  there  a  religion  (and  yve  may  suspect  Mahome^ 
tanbm  of  this  inconsistence,)  which  sometimes  painted  the 
Deity  in. the  most  sublime  colours,  as  the  Creator  of  hea<*> 
yen  and  earth ;  sometimes  degraded  him  nearly  to  a  level 
with  human  creatures  in  his  powers  and  faculties ;  while  at 
the  same  time  it  ascribed  to  him  suitable  infirmities,  pas* 

•  Histoire  Ahr«g^0^  p.  499. 
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fiionBf  and  partialities  of  the  moral  kind:  that  relimon,  afi 
ter  it  was  extinct,  would  also  be  cited  as  an  instance  of 
those  contradictions  which  arise  from  the  gross^  volgary 
natural  conceptions  of  mankind,  opposed  to  their  continua) 
propensity  towards  fiatteiy  jmd  exaggeration.  Nothing;, 
indeed,  would  prove  more  strongly  the  divine  origin  of 
any  religion,  than  to  find  (and  happily  this  is  the  case 
with  Christianity)  that  it  is  free  from  a  contradiction  so 
incident  to  human  nature. 


SECT.  VU. 

CONriRMATIODr  OF  THIS  DOCTRIKE. 

It  appears  certain,  that^  though  the  original  notions  of 
the  vulgar  represent  the  Divinity  as  a  limited  being,  andi 
consider  him  only  as  the  particular  cause  of  health  or  sick-< 
nes%  plenty  or  want,  prosperity  or  adversity ;  yet  when 
more  magnificent  ideas  are  urged  upon  them,  they  esteem 
it  dangerous  to  refuse  their  assent  Will  you  stfy  that  yout^ 
deity  is  finite  and  bounded  in  liis  perfections;  mtiy  beoter-^ 
come  by  a  greater  forcd ;  is  Subject  tb  human  pdssions,' 
pains,  and  infirmities;  has  a  beginning,  and  mi^have  an* 
end  ?  This  they  dare  not  affirm ;  but  thinking  it  safest  to 
comply  with  the  higher  encomiums,*tbey^deav6ulr,  by  an 
affected  ravishment  and  devotion,  to  ingratiate  themselves* 
with  him.  As  a  colifivmation  of  this,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  assent  of  the  vulgar  is,  in  this  casie,  merely  verbal,  and 
that  they  are  inci^able  of  conl;eiving  those  sublime  qUali-^' 
ties  which  they-  seemingly  attribute  to  the  Deit^^.  Hi^ir^ 
real  idea  of  him,  notwithstanding  their  pompous  language, 
is  still  as  poor  and  IHvdldus  as  ever. 
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Tbat(  Qri^inal  intelligence,  say  the  Magiansi  who  is  the 
first  principie  of  all  thnigs,  discovers  himself  immedidtely 
to  the  mind  and  understanding  alonet  but  has  placed  the 
sun  as  his  image  in  the  visible  universe ;  and  when  that 
bright  luminary  diffuses  its  beams  over  die  eaith.  and  the 
firmament,  it  is  a  faint  copy  of  the  glory  which  resides  in 
the  higher  heavens.  If  you  would  escape  the  displea^urd 
el  this  Divine  Being,  you  must  bei  careful  never  to  set  youif 
bare  foot  upon  the  ground,  nor  spit  into  a  fire,  nor  throw 
any  water  upon  it,  even  though  it  were  consuming  a  whole 
city  *.  Who  can  express  the  perfections  of  the  Almighty  ? 
say  the  Mahometans.  Even  the  n6blest  of  his  works,  if 
compared  to  him,  are  but  dust  and  rubbish.  How  much 
more  must  human  conception  fall  short  of  his  infinite  per- 
fections ?  His  smile  and  favour  render  men  for  ever  hap- 
py ;  and  to  obtain  it  for  your  children,  the  best  method  is 
to  cut  off  firom  them,  while  infant!;^  a  little  bit  of  skin,  a-^ 
bout  half  the  breadth  of  a  &rthing.  Take  two  bits  of 
cloth  ^i  say  the  Bomdh  Ca&olicSy  about  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  squan^  join  them  by  the  comers  with  two  strings 
CNT  pieces  of  tape  d[)Out  sixteen  inches  long,  throw  this  oven, 
your  heald,  and  make  one  of  the  bits  of  doth  lie  upon  youc 
breast^  and.  the  other  upon  yDur  back,  keeping  them  next 
your  skin :  There  is  not  a  better  secret  for  recommending 
yonrself  to  that  Infinite  Being,  who  exists  from  eternity  to 
eternity. 

!^  The  Oetes,  cxmimonly  called  immortal^  from  their  stea« 
dy  belief  i^the  Saul's  immortalitfr,  were  genuine  theists  and 
unitariai^.  They  affirmed  Zamolxxs,  iheiF  deity,  to  be  the 
inly  true  gDd ;  and:  asserted  the  worship  of  all  other  na-^ 
tiens  txf  be<kdcU*QS9eidto  mere.fictipKia:and  chimeras.  But 


Hyde<de  Relig.  yeterum  PA^irixm.*       ^  Called  the  Scapuloire. 
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were  their  religious  principles  any  more  refined  on  acooiint 
of  these  magnificent  pretensions  ?  Every  fifth  year  they  sa^ 
crificed  ahmnan  victim^  whom  they  s«it  as  a  messenger  to 
their  dei^,  in  order  to  inform  him  of  their  wants  and  ne- 
cessities* And  when  it  thundered^  they  were  so  {N?ov<d:ed 
that,  in  order  to  return  the  defiance,  they  let  fly  arrows  at 
him,  and  declined  not  the  combat- as. unequal.  Such  at 
least  is  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  theism 
of  the  immortal  Getes  *^ 


SECT.  VIIL . 

FLUX  AND  REFLUX  OF  FOLTTHEISM  ANB  THEISAI.. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  principles  of  religion  have  a 
kind  of  flux  and  reflux  in  the  human  mind,  and  that  men 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  rise  from  idolatry  to  theism, 
and  to  sink  again  from  theism  into  idolatry*  The  yulgar^ 
that  is,  indeed,  all  mankind,  a  few  excepted,  being  igno-« 
rant  and  uninstructed,  never  elevate  their  contemplation  to 
the  heavens,  or  penetrate  by  their  disquisitions  into  the  se- 
cret structure  of  vegetable  or  animal  bodies ;  so  far  as  to 
discover  a  Supreme  Mind  or  Original  Providence,  which 
bestowed  order  on  every  part  of  nature.  They.omsider 
these  admirable  works  in  a  more  confined  and  selfish  view ; 
and  finding  their  own  happiness  and  misery  to  depend  on 
the  secret  influence  and  unforeseen  concurrence  of  exter^- 
nal  objects,  they  r^;ard,  with  perpetual  attention,  the  tifi-> 
hnaum  eoiMes  which  govern  all  these  natural  events,  and 
distribute  pleasure  and  pain,  good  and  ill,  by  their  power*^ 

•  Lib.  br. 
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l\ll  but  sUeiit  op^i^ati6n.  The  unknown  causes  are  still  ap^ 
pealed  to  on  ev6rjf  eniergenty ;  and  in  this  general  appear- 

•  •  • 

fl^de'  6\[^  coiifiised  image,  are  the  perpetual  objects  of  hu- 
itntri  hope^  aM  ftars,  ^idhes  arid  apprehensions.  By  d^- 
gretes,  the  active  imagihation  of  men,  uneasy  in  this  ab- 
stract conception  of  objects,  about  which  it  is  incessantly 
employed,  begins  to  render  fhem  morie  particular,  and'  io 
eloihe  thte'm  in  shapes  more  suitable  to  its  natural  compr^ 
hensioh.  It  represents  them  to  be  sensible,  intelHj^ent  be- 
ings like  mankind ;  actuated  by  love  and  hatred,  and  flexi- 
ble by  gifts  and  entreaties,  by  prayers  and  sacrificed. 
Hence  the  origin  of  religion :  And  hence  the  origin  df 
idolatry  or  polytheism. 

But  the  same  anxious  concern  for  happiness,  which  be- 
gets the  idea  of  these  invisible  intelligent  powers,  allows 
linot  mankind  to  remain  long  in  the  first  simple  conception 
of  them ;  as  powerful  but  limited  beings ;  masters  of  hu- 
nfta  fate,  but  slaves  to  destiny  arid  the  course  of  riatui^e. 
Men's  exaggerated  praises  and  compliirients  still  sW^lthteSr 
idea  upon  fhem ;  and  elevating  their  deities  to  the  utmoiiit 
bdurifds  of  perfectiori,  at  last  beget  the  attributes  of  unity 
arid  Ihfiriity,  simplicity  and  spirituality.  Such  refined  ideas 
hfiibg  somewhat  disproportioned  to  vulgar  comprehension, 
remain  not  long  in  their  original  purity,  but  require  to  bfe 
supported  by  the  notion  of  inferior  mediators  or  subordi- 
nate agents,  which  interf)ose  between  mankind  and  their 
supreme  deity.  These  demigods,  or  middle  beings,  par- 
taking more  of  human  nature,,  and  being  more  familiar  to 
us,  become  the  chief  objects  of  devotion,  and  gradually  re- 
call that  idolatry  which  had  been  formerly  banished  by  the 
ardj^nt  prd.yer$  and  panegyrics  of  timorous  and  indigent 
moff^^.  But  as  these  idolatrous  religions  fall  every  day 
into  grosser  and  more  vulgar  conceptions,  they  at  kst  de- 

VOL.  II.  2  E 
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stroy  themselves,  and,  by  the  rile  representations  which 
they  form  of  their  deities,  make  the  tide  turn  again  towards 
theism-  But  so  great  is  the  propensity  in  this  alternate  re. 
volution  of  human  sentiments  to  return  back  to  idolatry, 
that  the  utmost  precaution  is  not  able  effectually  to  pre- 
vent it.  And  of  this,  some  theists,  particularly  the  Jews 
and  Mahometans,  have  been  sensible ;  as  appears  by  their 
banishing  all  the  arts  of  statuary  and  painting,  and  not  al- 
lowing the  representations,  even  of  human  figures,  to  be 
taken  by  marble  or  colours,  lest  the  common  infirmity  of 
mankind  should  thence  produce  idolatry.  The  feeble  ap- 
prehensions of  men  cannot  be  satisfied  with  conceiving 
their  deity  as  a  pure  spirit  and  perfect  intelligence ;  and 
yet  their  natural  terrors  keep  them  from  imputing  to  him 
the  least  shadow  of  limitation  and  imperfection.  They 
fluctuate  between  these  opposite  sentiments.  The  same  in- 
firmity still  drags  them  downwards,  from  an  omnipotent 
and  spiritual  Deity  to  a  limited  and  corporal  one,  and 
from  a  corporal  and  limited  deity  to  a  statue  or  visible  re- 
presentation. The  same  endeavour  at  elevation  still  pushes 
them  upwards,  from  the  $tatue  or  material  image  to  the 
invisible  power,  and  from  the  invisible  power  to  an  infi- 
nitely perfect  Deity,  the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

SECT.  IX. 

COMPARISON  OF  THESE  RELIGIONS  WITH  REGARD  TO 
PERSECUTION  AND  TOLERATION. 

Polytheism,  or  idolatrous  worship,  being  founded  en- 
tirely in  vulgar  traditions,  is  liable  to  this  great  inc<mveni- 
ence,  that  any  practice  or  opinion,  however  barbarous  or 
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corrupted^  may  be  authorised  by  it ;  and  full  scope  is  given 
for  knavery  to  impose  on  credulity,  till  morals  and  huma- 
nity be  expelled  the  religious  systems  of  mankind.  At  the 
same  time,  idolatry  is  attended  with  this  evident  advantage, 
that,  by  limiting  the  powers  and  functions  of  its  deities,  it 
naturally  admits  the  gods  of  other  sects  and  nations  to  a 
share  of  divinity,  and  renders  all  the  various  deities,  as  well 
as  rites,  ceremonies,  or  traditions,  compatible  with  each 
other  ^.  Theism  is  opposite  both  in  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  As  that  system  supposes  one  so)^  deity, 
the  perfection  of  reason  and  goodness,  it  should,  if  justly 
prosecuted,  banish  every  thing  frivolous,  unreasonable, 
or  inhuman  from  religious  worship,  and  set  before  men 
the  most  illustrious  example,  as  well  as  the  most  com- 
manding motives  of  justice  and  benevolence.  These 
mighty  advantages  are  not  indeed  over-balanced  (for  that 
is  not  possible,)  but  somewhat  diminished  by  inconvenien- 
ces which  arise  from  the  vices  and  prejudices  of  mankind. 
While  one  sole  object  of  devotion  is  acknowledged,  the 
worship  of  other  deities  is  regarded  as  absurd  and  im- 
pious. Nay,  this  unity  of  object  seems  naturally  to  require 
the  unity  of  faith  aiid  ceremonies,  and  furnishes  designing 
men  with  a  pretence  for  representing  their  adversaries  as 
profane,  and  the  objects  of  divine  as  well  as  human  ven- 
geance. For  as  each  sect  is  positive  that  its  own  faith 
and  worship  are  entirely  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  and  a» 
no  one  can  conceive  that  the  same  being  should  be  pleased 
with  different  and  opposite  rites  and  principles ;  the  seve- 
ral sects  faU  naturally  into  animosity,  and  mutually  dis- 
charge on  each  other  that  sacred  zeal  and  rancour,  the 
most  furious  and  implacable  of  all  human  passions. 

•  *  See  Note  [AAA.) 
2  £  2 
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Tile  tolerating  spirit  of  idolaters,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  is  very  obvious  to  any  one  who  is  the  least 
conversant  in  the  writings  of  historians  or  travellers.  When 
the  oracle  cf  Delphi  was  asked,  what  rites  or  Worship  MfBs 
most  acceptable  tbthe  gods  ?  Those  which  are  legtiUy  ei^t^ 
blished  in  each  city,  replied  the  oracle  ^.  Ev^n  prints;, 
in  those  ages,  could,  it  seems,  allow  solvation  to  diose  of 
a  different  comninAion.  The  Roinans  coinih6iiIy  adopted 
t)ie  gods  of  the  conquered  people ;  and  n^rer  disputed  tlie^ 
attributts  of  those  local  arid  national  deities,  in  whose  ter'-' 
ritories  they  resided.  The  religious  wars  and  persecutions 
of  the  Egyptian  idolaters  are  indeed  ah  exception  to  this 
rule ;  but  are  accounted  for  by  ancient  tothors  from  rea- 
s6ns  singular  and  remarkable.  Difierent  species  of  animals 
were  the  deities  of  the  different  sects  among  the  Egyptians ; 
and  the  deities  being  in  continual  war,  engaged  dieir  vo- 
taries in  the  same  contention.  The  worsJ^ipp^ers  ef  dogs 
could  not  long  remain  in  peace  with  the  adorei's  of  cats  or 
Wolves  \  But  where  thit  reason  took  not  place,  thfe  Egyp- 
tian superstition  was  not  so  Incompatible  as  is  coiiimonljr 
imagined^  since  we  learn  from  Herodotus  ^j  tliat  very 
large  contributions  were  given  by  Anaasis  towards- rdWiitd- 
ing  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

The  intolerance  of  almost  all  religions  which  have  midn* 
tiained  the  unity  of  God,  is  as  remarkable  as  the  c<^rary 
pl»inciple  of  polytheists.  The  implacable  h^i'iow  spi^  df 
the  Jews  is  well  known.  Mahometanism  set  oiit  With  still 
more  bloody  principles ;  and  even  to  this  day,  deals  out 
dainnadon,  though  not  fire  and  faggot,  to  all  dther  sects. 
Andtif,  anKong  Christians,  the  English  and  Ihitch  hav6 

^  Xenoph.  Memor.  lib.  ii. 
^  Plutarch  de  Isid.  &  Oslride.  '  Lib.  ii.  sub  fine. 
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embraced  the  principles  of  tpleiration^  this  ^singularity  h^s 
proceeded  froin  the  steady  resolution  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
in  opposition  to  the  continual  efforts  of  priests  and  b.igot$. 

The  disciples  of  Zoroaster  shut  the  doors  of  heaven 
sigainst  all  but  the  Magians  ^,  Nothing  could  more  q\^ 
struct  the  progress  of  the  Pe]*sian  conquests,  than  thiQ  furi- 
ous zeal  of  that  nation  against  the  temples  and  imag^  of 
the  Greeks.  And  after  the  overthrow  of  that  empirp,  ire 
find  Alexande^r^  a$  a  poly  tl^ei^t,  immediately  r^^estasbljishi^g 
the  worship  of  the  Babylonians,  whict^  th^ir  former  •pripcf??^ 
as  monotheists,  had  carefully  abolished  ^.  Even  the  bli^ 
and  devoted  attachment  of  that  conqueror  to  the  Gi^eek 
superstition  hindered  npt  but  he  himself  sacr^|^e4  .A^cp|:4~ 
ing  to  the  Babyipnish  rites  t^pd  ceremonies  ^. 

So  sociable  is  polytheism,  that  the  utmost  fie^pen^ss.^i^fi 
antipathyy  which  it  meets  with  in  an  opposite  religipn,  is 
scarcely  able  to  disgust  it,  and  keep  it  at  a  distance-  Au- 
gustus praised  extremely  the  reserve  of  his  grandson,  Caius 
Caesar,  when  this  latter  prince,  passing  by  Jerusalem, 
deigned  not  to  sacrifice  according,  to  the  Jewish  law.  But 
for  what  reason  did  Augustus  so  much  approve  of  this  con- 
duct ?  Only  because  that  religion  w^s  by  tl^e  Pagans  es- 
teemed ignoble  and  barbarous  ^. 

I  may  venture  to  af}if m,  that  few  corruptiops  pf  )4pla- 
try  and  polytheism  are  more  pernicious  to  SQi^wty  thw 
this  corruption  of  theism  %  wh^n  carried  tp  the  utmost 
height  The  human  sacrifices  of  the  Carthaginian^,  Mexi- 
cans, and  many  bai^barpu^  nations  ^,  sc^rcjely  evci^^c)  the 
inquisition  and  perfiecutiops  of  Rome  and  Madrid.     For 

■  Hyde  de  Relig.  vet.  Persarum. 

^  Arian.  de  Exped.  lib.  iii.     Id.  lib.  vii.  '  Id.  ibid. 

*  Sueton.  in  vita  Aug.  c  93.  *  Corrupt  optimi  pessima, 

f  See  Note  [BBB.] 
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besides  that  the  effusion  of  blood  may  not  be  so  great  in 
the  former  case  as  in  the  latter ;  besides  this,  I  say,  the 
human  victims,  being  chosen  by  lot,  ^  or  by  some  exterior 
signs,  affect  not,  in  so  considerable  a  degree,  the  rest  of 
the  society.  Whereas  virtue,  knowledge,  love  of  liberty, 
are  the  qualities  which  call  down  the  fatal  vengeance  of 
inquisitors,  and,  when  expelled,  leave  the  society  in  the 
most  shameful  ignorance,  corruption,  and  bondage.  The 
illegal  murder  of  one  man  by  a  tyrant  is  more  pernicious 
than  the  death  of  a  thousand  by  pestilence,  famine,  or  any 
undistinguishing  calamity. 

In  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia  near  Rome,  whoever 
murdered  the- present  priest  was  legally  entitled  to  be  in- 
stalled his  successor^.  A  very  singular  institution !  For, 
however  barbarous  and  bloody  the  common  superstitions 
often  are  to  the  laity,  they  usually  turn  to  the  advantage 
of  the  whole  order. 


SECT.  X. 

WITH  REGARD  TO  COURAGE  OR  ABASEMENT. 

From  the  comparison  of  theism  and  idolatry,  we  may 
form  some  other  observations,  which  will  also  confirm  the 
vulgar  observation,  that  the  corruption  of  the  best  things 
gives  rise  to  the  worst. 

Where  the  Deity  is  represented  as  infinitely  superior  to 
mankind,  this  belief,  though  altogether  just,  is  apt,  when 
joined  with  superstitious  terrors,  to  sink  the  human  mind 
into  the  lowest  submission  and  abasement,  and  to  repre- 

*  StrabOi  lib.  t.     Suetoni  in  vita  Cal. 
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sent  the  monkish  virtues  of  mortification,  penance,  humi- 
lity, and  passive  suffering,  as  the  only  qualities  which  are 
acceptable  to  him.  But  where  the  gods  are  conceived  to 
be  only  a  little  superior  to  mankind,  and  to  have  been, 
many  of  them,  advanced  from  that  inferior  rank,  we  are 
more  at  our  ease  in  our  addresses  to  them,  and  may  even, 
without  profaneness,  aspire  sometilnes  to  a  rivalship  and 
emulation  of  them.  Hence  activity,  spirit,  courage,  mag- 
nanimity, love  of  liberty,  and  all  the  virtues  which  aggran- 
dize a  people. 

The  heroes  in  Paganism  correspond  exactly  to  the  saints 
in  Popery  and  holy  dervises  in  Mahometanism.  The 
place  of  Hercules,  Theseus,  Hector^  Romulus,  is  now 
supplied  by  Dominic,  Francis,  Anthony,  and  Bene- 
dict. Instead  of  the  destruction  of  monsters,  the  subdu- 
ing of  tyrants,  the  defence  of  our  native  country ;  whip- 
pings and  fastings,  cowardice  and  humility,  abject  submis- 
sion and  slavish  obedience,  are  become  the  means  of  ob- 
taining celestial  honours  among  mankind. 

One  great  incitement  to  the  pious  Alexander  in  his  war- 
like expeditions,  was  his  rivalship  of  Hercules  and  Bac- 
chus, whom  he  justly  pretended  to  have  excelled  *.  Bra- 
sidas,  that  generous  and  noble  Spartan,  after  falling  in 
battle,  had  heroic  honours  paid  him  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Amphipolis,  whose  defence  he  had  embraced  ^.  And,  in 
general,  all  founders  of  states  and  colonies  among  the 
Greeks  were  raised  to  this  inferior  rank  of  divinity,  by 
those  who  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  labours. 

This  gave  rise  to  the  observation  of  Machiavel  <=,  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  meaning  the  Catho- 
lic (for  he  knew  no  other,)  which  recommend  only  passive 

•  Arian  passim..  *  Thucyd.  Hb.  t.  «  Discorsi,  lib.  ri. 
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courage  and  suffering,  had  subdued  the  spirit  of  mankind^ 
and  had  fitted  them  for  slavery  and  subjection ;  an  ob- 
servation which  would  certainly  be  just»  were  l^ere  not 
many  other  circumstances  in  human  society  which  control 
the  genius  and  character  of  a  religion. 

Brasidas  seized  a  mouse,  and,  being  bit  by  it,  let  it  go^ 

« 

J%ere  is  ndhing  so  contemptiblej  said  he,  imi  what  may  b^ 
sqfcj  if  it  has  but  courage  to  defend  itstdf^*  Bellarmine  pa- 
tiently and  humbly  allowed  the  fleas  and  other  odious  ver- 
min to  pray  upon  him.  We  shall  have  heaven^  s^id  he,  to 
reward  us  for  our  sufferings :  But  these  ppor  creatures  have 
nothing  but  the  efyoyment  of  the  present  Ijfc  *'.  Such  differr 
ence  is  there  between  the  maxims  of  a  Greece  hero  and  a 
Catholic  saint. 


SECT.  XI. 


WITH  REGARP  TO  REASQN  OR  AJ9$XTRniTY. 

Here  i^  anodier  observation  to  the  same  purpose  and 
a  new  proof  that  the  corruption  of  the  best  things  begets 
the  worsts  If  we  examine,  withput  prejudice,  the  ancieQt 
heathen  mythology,  as  contained  in  the  poets,  we  shall  not 
discover  in  it  any  such  monstrous  absurdity  as  we  may  at 
first  be  apt  to  ^prehend.  Where  is  the  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving, that  the  same  powers  or  principles,  whatever  they 
were,  which  formed  this  visible  world,  men  and. animals, 
produced  also  a  species  of  intelligent  creatures,  of  more  re- 
fined substance  and  greater  authority  than  the  rest?  That 
these  creatures  may  be  capricious,  revengeful,  passionate, 

*  Plut.  Apoth.  ^  Bayle,  Article  Bellarmimi. 
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voluptuous,  is  easily  conceived ;  not  is  any  circumstanice 
inore  apt,  among  ourselves,  to  engender  such  vices,  than 
the  licence  of  absolute  authority.  And,  in  short,  the  whole 
mythological  system  is  so  natural,  that,  in  the  vast  variety 
of  planets  and  worlds,  contained  in  this  universe,  it  seems 
more  than  probable  that,  somewhere  or  other,  it  is  really 
carried  into  execution. 

The  chief  abjection  to  it  with  regard  to  this  planet  isy 
that  it  is  not  ascertained  by  any  just  reason  or  authority* 
The  ancient  tradition,  insisted  on  by  heathen  priests  aii^ 
theologers,  is  but  a  weak  foundation ;  and  transmitted  also 
such  a  number  of  contradictory  report^,  suppqorted  ^1  of 
them  by  equal  authority,  that  it  became  absolutdly  impos- 
sible to  fix  a  preference  amongst  them.  A  few  vplumesy 
therefore,  must  contain  ajil  the  polemical  writing  of  Pag$|| 
prfests  :  An4  their  wimple  theology  must  consist  n^pre  of 
traditional  stories  and  superstitious  practices  than  of  phi- 
losophical argument  and  controversy. 

But  wliere  theism  forms  tl^e  fundamaptal  principle  of 
any  popular  religion,  that  tenet  is  so  cc^prmable  to  soi^nd 
refkspn,  th^l;  philosophy  is  ap|;  to  i||cprporate  itself  witb 
such  a  system  of  theology.  Ai^d  if  t^e  other  dogmas  pf 
that  system  be  contaii^ed  in  a  s^rec|  book,  such  as  the  At 
coran,  or  be  de};ermined  by  any  visible  authority^  like  ^s^ 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  spjBculative  riea^oners  natui'aUy  car* 
ry  on  their  assent,  and  embr§pe  a  theory,  which  has  been 
instilled  into  them  by  their  earliest  education,  and  yijfkich 
alsp  possesses  some  degree  of  consistence  and  ujuifprniity. 
But  as  thesjs  appisarances  are  spre,  al^  pf  tbf^m,  to  prpyjs 
deceitful,  philosophy  ^ill  sooq  find  herself  very  unequally 
yoked  with  her  uew  associate ;  and  in^te^d  of  r^^lating 
e^ch  ppiiciple,  as  they  ady^ce  togetl^pi',  s^e  }s  at  every 
turn  perverted  to  serve  the  purposes  of  supprstitipn.     For 
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1)esides  the  unavoidable  incoherences,  which  must  be  re- 
conciled and  adjusted,  one  may  safely  affirm,  that  all  po- 
pular theology,  especially  the  scholastic,  has  a  kind  of  ap- 
petite for  absurdity  and  contradiction.  If  that  theology 
went  not  beyond  reason  and  common  sense,  her  doctrines 
would  appear  too  easy  and  familiar.  Amazement  must  of 
necessity  be  raised  :  Mystery  affected :  Darkness  and  ob- 
scurity sought  after :  And  a  foundation  of  merit  afforded 
to  the  devout  votaries,  who  desire  an  opportunity  of  sub- 
duing their  rebellious  reason,  by  the  belief  of  the  most  un- 
intelligible sophisms. 

Ecclesiastical  history  sufficiently  confirms  these  reflec- 
tions. When  a  controversy  is  started,  some  people  always 
pretend  with  certainty  to  foretell  the  issue.  Whichever  opi- 
nion, say  they,  is  most  contrary  to  plain  sense,  is  sure  to 
prevail ;  even  where  the  general  interest  of  the  system  re- 
quires not  that  decision.  Though  the  reproach  of  her^y 
may,  for  some  time,  be  bandied  about  among  the  dispu- 
tants, it  always  rests  at  last  on  the  side  of  reason.  Any 
one,  it  is  pretended,  that  has  but  learning  enough  of  this 
kind  to  know  the  definition  of  Arian,  Pelagian,  Eras- 

TIAK,    SOCINIAN,    SaBELLIAN,     EUTYCHIAN,    NeSTORIAN, 

MoNOTHELiTE,  &c.  not  to  mention  Protestant,  whose 
fate  is  yet  uncertain,  will  be  convinced  of  the  tnith  of  this 
observation.  It  is  thus  a  system  becomes  more  absurd  in 
the  end,  merely  from  its  being  reasonable  and  philosophi- 
cal in  the  beginning. 

To  oppose  the  torrent  of  scholastic  religion  by  such 
feeble  maxims  as  these,  that  it  is  impossiUe/br  the  same 
thing  to  be  and  not  to  be^  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part,  that  two  asid  three  make  five,  is  pretending  to  stop 
the  ocean  with  a  bulrush.  Will  you  set  up  profane  rea^ 
son  against  sacred  mystery  ?   No  punishment  is  great 
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enough  for  your  impiety.  And  the  same  fireS)  which  were 
kindled  for  heretics,  will  serve  also  for  the  destruction  of 
philosophers. 


SECT.  XII. 

WITH  REGARD  TO  DOUBT  OR  CONVICTIOK. 

We  meet  everyday  with  people  so  sceptical  with  regard 
to  history,  that  they  assert  it  impossible  for  any  nation  ever 
to  believe  such  absurd  principles  as  those  of  Greek  and 
^Egyptian  paganism ;  and  at  the  same  time  so  dogmatical 
with  regard  to  religion,  that  they  think  the  same  absurdi- 
ties are  to  be  found  in  no  other  communion.  Cambyse^ 
entertained  like  prejudices ;  and  very  impiously  ridiculed, 
and  even  wounded.  Apis,  the  great  god  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  appeared  to  his  profane  senses  nothing  but  a  large 
spotted  bull.  But  Herodotus  judiciously  ascribes  this  sal- 
ly of  passion  to  a  real  madness  or  disorder  of  the  brain  : 
Otherwise,  says  the  historian,  he  never  would  have  openly 
affronted  any  established  worship  :  For  on  that  head, 
continues  he,  every  nation  are  best  satisfied  with  their 
own,  and  think  they  have  the  advantage  over  every  other 
nation. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a  very 
learned  sect ;  and  that  no  one  communion,  but  that  of  the 
church  of  England,  can  dispute  their  being  the  most  learn- 
ed of  all  the  Christian  churches:  Yet  Averroes,  the  famous 
Arabian,  who,  no  doubt,  had  heard  of  the  Egyptian  super- 
stitions, declares,  4;hat  of  all  religions,  the  m#st  absurd  and 
nonsensical  is  that,  whose  votaries  eat,  after  having  creat- 
ed, their  deity. 
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I  believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  tenet  in  all  paganUtn 
which  would  giye  so  fair  a  scope  to  ridicule  as  this  of  the 
real  presence ;  for  it  is  so  absurd,  that  it  eludes  the  force 
of  all  argument  There  are  even  some  pleasant  stories  of 
that  kind,  which,  though  somewhat  profane,  are  common- 
ly told  by  the  Catholics  themselves.  One  day  a  priest,  it 
is  said,  gave  inadvertently,  instead  of  the  sacrament,  a 
counter,  which  had  by  accident  fallen  among  the  holy  wa- 
fers. The  communicant  waited  patiently  for  some  time, 
expecting  that  it  would  dissolve  on  his  tongue :  But  pad- 
ing  that  it  still  remained  entire,  he  took  it  off.  Itvishy  cried 
he  to  the  priest,  you  have  not  comrnitted  ^tme  mistaha :  I 
wish  you  have  not  given  me  God  the  Father :  He  is  so  heard 
and  touffh  there  is  no  swallowing  him- 

A  famous  general,  at  that  time  in  the  Muscovite  service, 
having  come  to  Paris  for  the  recovery  of  his  wQunds, 
brought  ^long  with  him  a  young  Turk  whom  he  had  taken 
prisoner.  Some  of  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  (who  are 
altogether  as  positive  as  the  dervises  of  Constantinople,) 
thinl^fng  it  a  pity  that  the  poor  Turk  should  be  damned 
for  want  of  instruction,  solicited  Musti^pha  very  hard  tp 
turn  Christian,  and  promised  him,  for  his  encouragement, 
plenty  of  good  wine  in  this  world,  and  paradise  in  the  next. 
These  allurements  were  too  powerful  to  be  resisted ;  and 
therefore,  having  been  well  instructed  and  catechised,  he 
at  last  agreed  to  receive  the  sacrapaents  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  supper. 

The  priest,  however,  to  make  every  thing  sure  and  so- 
lid, still  continued  bis  instructions,  and  began  the  next  day 
witii  the  usual  question,  JSTpfc?  many  gods  are  there  ?  None 
at  aUj  replie%Benedict,  for  that  was  hi$  new  name.  How! 
none  at  all!  cries  the  priest  To  be  svre^  said  the  honest 
proselyte.  You  have  told  me  all  along  that  there  is  but  one 
God :  And  yesterday  I  ate  him. 
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Sach  are  the  doctrines  of  our  btethren  the  Catholics.- 

*  '"It 

But  to  these  doctrines  we  are  so  iiccustomed,  that  we  neVer 
bonder  at  them,  though,  in  a  futui'e  age,  it  will  probata 
bly  becoihe  difficult  to  persuade  some  liations,  that  any  hu- 
man, tWo-legged  cf'eature  could  erier  emorace  such  prin- 
ciples. And  it  is  A  Chotisdnd  to  6ne,  but  these  natidhs 
themselves  shall  have  something  full  as  absurd  iii  their  own 

•  •  •  I 

creed,  to  Which  they  will  give  a  most  iinplicit  and  most 
fw^ous  assent. 

I  lodg^  once  at  P^fik  m  tlie  same  hotel  wHK  sit  am1)as- 
sador  from  Tunis,  y^Oj  having  passed  koine  ye^rs  at  Lon- 
don, Was  returning  home  that  way.  One  day  1  observed 
his  Moorish  excellency  diverting  nimself  under  the  porch^ 
with  surveying  the  splendid  equipages  that  drove  along ; 
when  there  chanced  to  pass  that  way  some  Capucth  friars, 
who  had  never  seen  a  Turk,  as  he,  on  his  part,  though  ac- 
customed  to  the  European  dresises,  had  never  seen  the 
grotesque  flgtire  of  a  Ccqmcin :  And  there  is  no  express- 
ing the  mutual  admiration  with  which  fhey  inspired  each 
other.  Had  the  chaplain  of  the  embassy  entered  into  a 
dispute  with  these  Franciscans,  their  reciprocal  surprise 
had  been  of  the  same  nature.  Thus  all  mankind  stand 
^ftring  kt  one  another ;  and  there  is  no  beating  it  ihtd 
their  heads,,  that  tfae  turban  of  the  Africaii  is  not  just  as 
good  or  as  bad  a  fashion  as  the  cowl  of  the  European.-— 
His  is  n  very  honest  man,  said  the  prince  of  Sallee,  speaking 
6t  De  Ruy ter,  It  is  a  pity  he  were  a  Christian. 

How  can  yon  worship  leeks'  and  oiiions ;  we  shall  sup- 
p6se  a  Sorbonnist  to  say  to  a  priest  of  Sais.  If  we  wbr* 
ship  them,  replies  the  latter ;  at  least,  we  do  hot,  at  th6 
same  time,  eat  them.  Bnt  what  strange  objects  of  adora- 
tion are  cats  and  monkeys  ?  says  the  learned  doctor.  They 
are  at  least  as  good  as  the  relics  or  rotten  bones  of  mar- 
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tyrs,  answers  his  no  less  learned  antagonist  Are  you  not 
mad,  insists  the  Catholic,  to  cut  one  another's  throat  about 
the  preference  of  a  cabbage  or  a  cucumber  ?  Yes,  says  the 
pagan ;  I  allow  it,  if  you  will  confess,  that  those  are  still 
madder,  who  fight  about  the  preference  among  volumes  of 
sophistry,  ten  thousand  of  which  are  not  equal  in  value  to 
one  cabbage  or  cucumber  >• 

Every  bystander  will  easily  judge  (but  unfortunately  the 
bystanders  are  few,)  that  if  nothing  were  requisite  to  esta- 
blish any  popular  system,  by  exposing  the  absurdities  of 
other  systems,  every  votary  of  every  superstition  could  give 
a  sufficient  reason  for  his  blind  and  bigotted  attachment  to 
the  principles  in  which  he  has  been  educated.  But  with* 
out  so  extensive  a  knowledge  on  which  to  ground  this  as- 
surance (and  perhaps  better  without  it,)  there  is  not  wantr 
ing  a  sufficient  stock  of  religious  zeal  and  faith  among  man- 
kind. Diodorus  Siculus  ^  gives  a  remarkable  instance  to 
this  purpose,  of  which  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness. 
While  Egypt  lay  under  the  greatest  terror  of  the  Roman 
name,  a  legionary  soldier  having  inadvertently  been  guilty 
of  the  sacrilegious  impiety  of  killing  a  cat,  the  whole  peo- 
ple rose  upon  him  with  the  utmost  fury;  and  all  the  efibrts 
of  the  prince  were  not  able  to  save  him.  The  senate  and 
people  of  Rome,  I  am  persuaded,  would  not  then  have  been 
so  delicate  with  regard  to  their  national  deities.  They 
very  frankly,  a  little  after  that  time,  voted  Augustus  a  place 
in  the  celestial  mansions ;  and  would  have  dethroned  every 
god  in  heaven  for  his  sake,  had  he  seemed  to  desire  it. 
Presem  dhms  habebitur  Augtistus^  says  Horace.  That  is  a 
very  important  point :  And  in  other  nations  and  other 

•  See  NoTj:  [CCC]  »»  Lib.  !• 
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ages,  the  same  circumstance  has  not  been  deemed  altoge- 
ther .iadi£Eerent  *. 

Notwithstanding  the  sanctity  of  our  holy  religion,  says 
TuUy  ^,  no  crime  is  more  common  with  us  than  sacrilege : 
But  was  it  ever  heard  o^  that  an  Egyptian  violated  the 
temple  of  a  cat,  an  ibis,  or  a  crocodile  ?  There  is  no  tor- 
tore  an  Egyptian  would  not  undergo,  says  the  same  au- 
thor in  another  place  ^,  rather  than  injure  an  ibis,  an  aspic, 
a  cat,  a  dog,  or  a  crocodile.  Thus  it  is  strictly  true  what 
Dryden  observes, 

*'  Of  whatso*er  descent  their  godhead  be,  « 

'<  Stocki  stone,  or  other  homely  pedigree, 
''  In  his  defence  his  servants  are  as  bold, 
<<  As  if  he  had  been  born  of  beaten  gold.*' 

Absalom  and  Achitophbl. 

Nay,  the  baser  the  materials  are,  of  which  the  divinity  is 
composed,  the  greater  devotion  is  he  likely  to  excite  in  the 
breasts  of  his  deluded  votaries.  They  exult  in  their  shame, 
and  make  a  merit  with  their  deity,  in  braving,  for  his  sake, 
all  the  ridicule  and  contumely  of  his  enemies.  Ten  thou- 
sand Crusaders  enlist  themselves  under  the  holy  banners ; 
and  even  openly  triumph  in  those  parts  of  their  religion, 
which  their  adversaries  regard  as  the  most  reproachful. 

There  occurs,  I  own,  a  difficulty  in  the  Egyptian  system 
of  theology ;  as,  indeed,  few  systems  of  that  kind  are  en- 
tirely free  fr<mi  difficulties.     It  is  evident,  from  their  me- 

*  When  Louis  XIV.  took  on  himself  the  protection  of  the  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege of  Clennont,  the  society  ordered  the  king's  arms  to  be  put  over  the 
gate,  and.  took  down  the  cross  in  order  to  make  way  for  it ;  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  following  epigram  : 

Sustulit  hinc  CHaisrr,  posuitque  insignia  Regis  : 
Impia  gens,  alium  nescit  habere  Deum. 
»»  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  «  Tusc.  Qu«st.  lib.  v. 
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thod  of  propagation,  that  ai  couple  of  cats,  in  fifty  years, 
would  stock  a  whole  kingdom ;  and  if  that  rdigious  v^ii^- 
ration  were  s^tiU  piud  them,  it  would,  in  f  i^h(y  more^  not 
only  be  easier  in  Egypt  to  fiild  a  gdA  thilii  d  tiiiiii^  which 
Petronius  says  was  the  case  in  some  J^ar^  of  Itaty;  bfit  the 
gbds  must  at  last  entirely  starve  the  men,  and  leave  th^oi- 
selves  neither  priests  nor  votaries  remamihg.  It  is  probli- 
ble^  therefore,  that  this  #ise  nation,  th^  most  eelebriated  M 
antiquity  for  prudence  khA  sound  pdlicy,  fotes^eing  such 
dangerous  consequences,  reserved  all  their  Worship  for  fh^ 
full-grown  divinities,  and  used  the  freedom  to  drown  the 
holy  spawn  or  little  sucking  gods,  without  any  scruple  or 
remorse.  And  thus  the  practice  of  warping  the  tenets  of  re- 
ligiop,  in  order  to  serve  temporal  interests,  is  not,  by  any 
means,  to  be  regarded  as  an  invention  of  these  later  ages. 

The  learned  philosophical  Varro^  discoursing  bf  relir 
giOQ^  pretends  not  to  deliver  any  thing  beyeild  probi^iili- 
ties  And  appearances :  Such  was  his  gi>od  sense  and  mo^ 
dei-atioDL !  But  the  passionaite,  the  z^qus  August,  ia- 
sult^  the  noble  Roman  on  hid  sceplicii^  and  re^rve^  ajid 
professes  the  most  thorough  belief  and  assurance  ^.  A  hcea- 
theti  poet,  however,  contemporary  with  the  saint^  absiird<- 
ly  esteems  the  religious  system  of  the  lattelr  so  bise^  iitot 
even  the  credulity  of  children,  he  says^  could  not  esigBtf^ 
them  to  believe  it^. 

It  is  strange,  when  mistakes  are  sO  common^  to  fiad 
every  one  positive  and  dogmatical ;  and  that  the  zeal  of- 
ten rises  in  proportion  to  the  errcnr^  Moi^erunif  sayslS^ar- 
tian,  et  ea  tempestate^  Judcei  bdlum  quod  t^aifafOwr  mM^ 
laregeniUiMa^. 

*  De  CiYitate  Dei,  1.  iii.  c.  17. 

^  Claadii  Rulilii  Numitlani  iter,  lib.  i.  1.  586. 

*  In  vita  Adriani. 
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if  ever  there  was  a  nation  or  a  time,  in  which  the  pu- 
blic religion  lost  all  authority  over  mankind,  we  might  ex- 
pect, that  infidelity  in  Rome,  during  the  Ciceronian  age, 
would  openly  have  ^ected  its  throne,  and  that  Cicero 
faimsell^  in  every  speech  and  action,  would  have  been  its 
most  declared  abettor.  But  it  iqppears,  that,  whatever 
sceptical  liberties  that  great  man  might  take  in  his  wri- 
tings or  in  plulosophical  conversation,  he  yet  avoidedt  ^^ 
die  common  conduct  of  life,,  the  imputation  of  deism  and 
profaneness.  Even  in  his  own  family,  and  to  his  wife  Te- 
rentia,  whom  he  highly  trusted,  he  was  willing  to  appear 
a  devout  religionist ;  and  there  remains  a  letter,  address^- 
ed  to  her,  in  which  he  seriously  desires  her  to  offer  sacri- 
fice to  Apollo  and  iEsculapius,  in  gratitude  for  the  reco- 
very of  his  health  *. 

Pompe3r's  devotion  was  much  more  sincere :  In  all  his 
conduct,  during  the  civil  wars,  he  paid  a  great  regard  to 
auguries,  dreams,  and  prophecies  b.  Augustus  was  taint- 
ed with  superstition  of  every  kind.  As  it  is  reported  of 
Milton,  that  his  poetical  genius  never  flowed  with  ease  and 
abundance  in  the  spring ;  so  Augustus  observed,  that  his 
own  genius  for  dreaming  never  was  so  perfect  during  that 
season,  nor  was  so  much  to  be  relied  on,  as  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  That  great  and  able  emperor  was  also 
extremely  uneasy  when  he  happened  to  change  his  shoes, 
and  put  the  right  foot  shoe  on  the  left  foot  ^.  In  short,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  but  the  votaries  of  the  established  su- 
perstition of  antiquity  were  as  numerous  in  every  state,  as 
those  of  the  modern  religion  are  at  present.  Its  influence 
was  as  universal,  though  it  was  not  so  great.     As  many 

•  Lib.  xiv.  epiflt  7.  **  Cicero  de  Di?in.  lib.  ii.  c.  34. 

*^  Sueton.  Aug.  cap.  90,  91,  92.     PUn.  Ub.  ii.  cap.  7. 
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people  gave  their  assent  to  it,  though  that  assent  was  not 
seemingly  so  strong,  {urectse  and  afirmatire*  . 

We  may  observe,  that,  notwithstandii^  the  dogmatical, 
in^perious  stjde  of  all  superstitioDt  the  eoandion  of  the  re^ 
ligionists,  in  all  ages,  is  more  affected  than  real^and  flearc&- 
ly  ever  approaches,  in  any  degree,  to  that  sidid  belief  a»d 
persuasion,  which  governs  us  in  the  common  affairs  of  Ufe« 
Men  dare  not  arow,  even  to  their  own  hearty  the  doubts 
which  they  ^itertaki  on  such  subjects :  They  make  a  vm* 
ritof  implicit  faith ;  and  disguise  to  themselves  ^emr  reial 
infidelity,  by  the  strongest  asseverations,  and  most  positive 
bigotry.  But  nature  is  too  hard  &r  all  their  radeaypurs» 
and  suffers  not  the  obscure,  glimmering  ligbl^  afforded  .in 
those  shadowy  regions,  to  equal  the  stro^  in^ressions 
made  by  common  sense  and  by  experience.  The  u/sual 
course  of  men's  conduct  beli^  their  words,  wd  shows,  that 
their  assent  in  these  matters  is  soia^  uoaf:GOUotable  opera- 
tion of  themind  between  di$beUef  a^d  <:o^yictim,  but  ap- 
prbachic^  much  nearer  to  the  &rmer  t}m^  to  the  latter* 

Sines^  therefore,  the  mind  of  mm  appears  of  so  loofse 
and  unsteady  a  texture^  that,  even  at  presenti  wh^  sp  ma- 
ny pensons  find  an  interest  ij^  continuaUy  e)nplqyin|^  pn  it 
the  chissel  and  the  hammer,  yet  are  they  npt  able  to  en- 
grave theological  tenets  with  any  lasting  impres^iipi^  bow 
mueh  mor^  most  this  hi^ve  been  the  c^e  in  ancient  tij(9es^ 
when  the  retainers  tp  the  holy  function  were  so  v^h 
fewer  in  comparison  ?  No  w<Hider  that  iJ^e  ai^earances 
were  then  very  inconsistent,  and  that  men,  on  ^pme  occa- 
sions, might  seem  determined  infide][%  and  enemies  to  the 
established  religion,  without  being  so  in  reality ;  or,  at 
least,  without  knowing  their  own  minds  in  that  particular. 

Another  cause,  which  rendered  the  ancient  religions 
mudi  looser  than  the  modern,  is,  that  the  former  were  tra- 


4)iMbMl  md  tbe  liilt«r  ave  «^^  anddte  tnadittioi&j» 
Ike  former  was/ coin|d«at^  G0iitatdu3torj[^«id^bii  mkijioci^ 
<mions^  doubt&l ;  sO'  timL  k  coitld  unl  fottsiUy  bd  stdaecUi 
IQ  any  ttaadiKrd'  aod  caooiit  oc  afiwi  mnjr  dfitarmivatci  jm<r 
tides  of  faith.  The  stories.  o£  the  goAi  ifere  aisttbciileu^ 
Uk<i  the  popcBlB  kgendu ;  asid  though  eYcvjF-  ane^  alttiost, 
bdfe^od  a  p«ii  of  these  stmesy  yet  ma  cob  <€oal«i  belier^e.or 
tow^w.  the  vhoW:  While,  at  die  same  tuna,  a^.  moat  have 
ackiftowledgoft  that  no  one  part  stood  on  a.  bettae  fomichb- 
tioa tbtta  tlie  res^  The  taraditioaift  oi difif setut'  oitiiBiiaiid 
fliati^na  wert^  alap,  q».  iimogi  oonsioas^  difw^ji  h^eii^ 
and  aa  v^aon  eouU  be;  asaignedifips  prafinana^omlxtftha 
olhe^«  Aiidaa.theeewaftaainfinileittnherafstotiBfi^ithii| 
regaijd  to  whitk  tiaditieiii  waa  ncrarisa  jBosttiwe^  tte  gradm- 
tipp  wa$  iiiaeiiaible,.from  d>e;  moat  fiwdan  H^Bfcal  articlea*  ef 
faith  to  those:  loose  aad  precaiaous.  fictioos.  The  pagan 
religiikm  ilmt^Sor^  seeiaed  to  vaaosh  likei  a  doad,  idiaii^ 
ev^r  one  apptoadiied  to  it^  and  examintd  it  piscemeidb  k 
cOttU  ^evev  be  ascertained  hy  any  fixed  dagnoa  awl  pnn*- 
c^ples.  And  thot^h  tbla  did  not  convert:  the  generattlj 
of  mankind  from  ao  absuid  a  faith;  (ex  when  will  the  pee^ 
pie  be  remQ9tibh  ?  yet  it  made  them  finiker  and  liesiti^ 
mofe  in  maintaining  thehr  primaries,  and  waa  even  apt  to 
produce,  in  certain  dispositions  of  moid,,  aome  pffietices 
and  opinions  which  had  the  appearance  of  determined  in- 
fidelity. 

To  which  we  may  add,  tb^t  tba  fables  of  the  pagm  x^ 
Ugion  were,,  of  themselTqs»  lighl»  aaay^  asd  fiidviUar^  with* 
out  daisils,  off  seas  of  brimstone^  or  any  ckject  that  ceald 
mueh  terrify  the  imagination.  Who  could  forbear  smi- 
ling, when  he  thought  of  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venui?, 

or  t)^^  amprpus  frolEps  <rf  Jvpiwk  ajad  Pan  ?  to,  thJIs^jrf^T 

sip^Qt,  k  waa  a  tiua  poetical  religioii;   if  it  had  iMit  rfrr 
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ther  too  much  levity  for  the  graver  kinds  of  poetry.  We 
find  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  modem  bards ;  nor  have 
these  talked  with  greater  freedom  and  irreverence  of  the 
gods,  whom  they  r^^arded  as  fictions^  than  the  ancients 
did  of  the  real  objects  of  their  devotion. 
,  The  inference  is  by  no  means  just,  that,  because  a  sys- 
tem of  relig^n  has  nuuie  no  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  a  people,  it  must  therefore  have  been  positively  rejected 
by  all  men  of  common  sense,  and  that  opposite  princq^les, 
in  spite  of  the  prejuctices  of  education,  were  generally  es* 
taUkhed  by  argument  and  reasoning.  I  know  not  but  a 
contrary  inference  may  be  more  probable.  The  less  im- 
portunate and  assuming  any  species  of  superstition  ap- 
pears, the  less  will  it  provoke  men's  spleen  and  indigna- 
tion, or  engage  them  into  inquiries  concerning  its  foun- 
dation and  origin.  This  in  the  mean  time  is  obvious,  that 
the  empire  of  all  religious  faith  over  the  understanding  is 
wavering  and  uncertain,  subject  to  every  variety  of  hu- 
mour, and  dependent  on  the  present  incidents  whidi  strike 
the  imagination.  .  The  difference  is  only  in  the  degrees. 
An  ancient  will  place  a  stroke  of  impiety  and  one  of  su- 
perstkion  alternately,  throughout  a  whole  discourse  * :  A 
modern  often  thinks  in  the  same  way,  though  he  may  be 
more  guarded  in  his  expression. 

«  Witness  this  remarkable  passage  of  Tacitus :  "  Ptseter  multipUoes  re- 
**  rum,  bmnanarum  casus,  coelo  terraque  pro^gia,  et  fulmini^m  mohitus,  et 
^'  futurorum  prassagia,  Ista,  tristia,  ambigua,  manifesta.  Nee  enim  unquam 
€*  atnxaoribus  populi  Rdmani  cladibusy  magisque  justis  judiciis  approbatum 
<<  est,  noD  esse  cune  Biia  aecuiitatem  iiottnnn»  ease  ultionem."  Hist.  Uh.  L 
Augustus's  quarrel  with  Neptune  is  an  instance  of  the  8«ne  kind.  Had  not 
the  emperor  believed  Neptune  to  be  a  real  being,  and  to  have  dominion  oyer 
the  sea,  where  had  been  the  foundation  of  his  anger?  And  if  he  belieyed  it, 
what  madness  to  provoke  still  farther  that  ddty?  The  same  observatioii  may 
be  made  upon  Quintilian*9  exclamation  on  account  of  the  dealh  of  his  d«l- 
dren,  lib.  vi.  Frsef. 
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Lfician  tells  us  expressly  \  that  whoever  believed  not 
tlie  most  ridiculous  fables  of  paganism  was  deemed  by  the 
pe<q>le  profane  and  impious.  To  what  purpose,  indeed; 
would  that  agreeable  author  have  employed  the  whole 
force  of  his  wit  and  satire  against  the  national  religion,  had 
not  that  religion  been  generally  believed  by  his  country- 
men and  contemporaries  ? 

Livy  ^  acknowledges  as  frankly,  as  any  divine  would  at 
present,  the  common  incredulity  of  his  age ;  but  then  he 
condemns  it  as  severely.  And  who  can  imagine,  that  a  na- 
tional superstition,  which  could  delude  so  ingenious  a  man^ 
woiild  not  also  impose  on  the  generality  of  the  people  ? 

The  Stoics  bestowed  many^nagnificent  and  even  impious 
epithets^  oik  their  sage ;  that  he  alone  was  rich,  free,  aiding, 
and  equal  to  tihe  immortal  gods.  They  forgbt  to  addj  that 
he  was  not  superior  in  prudence  and  understanding  to  an 
old  WcHUan.  For  surdy  nothing  can  be  more  pitiful  than 
the  .Sentiments  which  that  sect  entertained  with  regard  to 
i*dligiotts  matters;  while  they  seriously  agree  with  the  com- 
mon augurB,  that,  when  a  raven  croaks  from  the  left,  it  is 
a  good  omen  ;  but  a  bad  one  when  a  rook  makes  a  ncHse 
from  the  same  quarter.  Panaetius  was  the  only  Stoic  a- 
mong  the  Greeks  who  so  much  as  doubted  with  regard  to 
auguries  and  divinations  c.  Marcus  Antoninus  ^  tells  us, 
that  he  himself  had  received  many  admonitions  from  the 
gods  in  his  sleep.  It  is  true,  Epictetus  ^forbids  us  to  re- 
"^ki^  themn^a^^  of  rooks  and  ravens ;  but  it  is 'not  diat 
|o  noit  spea^  truth  :  It  is  only  because  ttey  dan  for^ 
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t^l.  iiot|i|.Dg  but  the  breaking  of  otp:  ;tieck  or  the  forfeitmre 
dC!Qiiri€Siate>;  which  are  eireumfitances^  says  he,  that  no- 

.-.!'.•     ..1       '  •  '         ■     .  .  .    ..-' 

,  ,  *  PI&lop9eu4es. .  •  ^  Lib*  10.  cap.  40.  **  Cicero  jde  DWin.  jUb,  i. 

cap.  3.  et  7.  *  Lib.  i.  $  17.  •  Enchu  §  17,      . 
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wiiie  iiofj^mm  W.  Jkw  tlie  Stoics  joined  va  phUosOfi^k^al 
ciiAliii$mfii9  4o  A  w^]ffovt$  «tt(>er$titbiR.  Tli^  ioi^e  of  jimr 
9Mh1»  ibdiig  «U  i^rni^d  to  |he  side  ^f  moralsy  unbent  ksdf 

in  Mu»t  «f  re^gioi»  ^ 

Pluito  ^  {iiteoduises  Socrates  alBrnuiig,  4iifit  the 
tion  Kif  impjiety  .rMed  i^inst  him  was  owing^atkc)^  to 
rejecting  such  fables,  as  those  of  Satvehi'^  castrating 
father  UBA^Njae^  And  Jufi^sr's  dethronjug  Satv^jh  :  Yet 
im  a  (Subsequent  djalq^tie  S  iSoicrates  confessf^s  thH  the  doc- 
trine of  Ihe  .«ii«rii)«lily  of  tbe  fioul  was  ibe  received  c^inion 
of 'the  paofdiew  {s  ^tberel^Qre  any  oontradiclaiMi?  Yes,  siine- 
ly^  But  tbecantiadieticmisiwtin  PIaId;  it  is  in  die  peo- 
ple, ^ose  reJUgioiis  principles  in  ^fmeffal  aise  always  <x>m- 
jpoSfld  of  the  tsost  discordant  parts ;  espe<»iAly  «n  aa  i^ 
mhm  snpersijkjim  sat  $b  easy  at)d  li|^  i^Hm  th^w  *^» 

The  aame  Cicero,  who  affBeted^  ii»  hjsown  feaai^y^  to  i^ 
;pfi#r  ta  (de^iomt  ^religianist^  rmakes  ^  scrui^le,  in  a  jpuhlip 
Doun<c^  jn^bsatnrfs,  lo^  treatkig  the  d(9^trin^  of  a  &tere 
jplMeAS  a  tridiwloiis  faUe^  i^w^ik^noh^ypoiMdgi^e^uay 
#tteiMion  ^  SalHisjt  ^  r^preswts  Ciiy$ar  #^  sfwriripg  ibe 
jMms  ianguage  in  ^he  lOfion  -a^afte-'. 

^  The  Sto^^y  I^w|iy  wei;e  not  ^uite  orthodox  in  the  esti^bUshcyi  religion ; 
but  one  may  see,  ^roxn  these  instances,  that  they  went  a  great  way.     And 
^e  >^<i)fie  uttfrotAitedly  went  leVery  length. 

Ju^nal  (Sa<yiu  2.)  maintain  that  there  is  i^o  boy  qr  old  woman  |0  ridi^^ 
loiis  as  to  believe  the  poets  in  their  accounts  of  a  future  state.  Why  then 
^<lt^  iiaeti^its  86  4iijg^ly  ^aftat^kiiaaitef  fet  'fredng  WiArom  W^i^'ltemm  ? 
(Birftitfifcf  t]^4;e0«ttiii^^iiaiMid  wtt»  iftUB  ia  Jte  ^AB^ottdOnsftOtfttka 
in  Plato  (de  Rep.  lib.  i.),  who  while  he  was  young  and  healtfaiiil  could  ri- 
dicule these  stories ;  but  as  soon  as  he  became  old  and  infirm,  began  to  en- 
t^niOh'df^i'l^^siotis  of  their  trulli. '  tills  'We  may  observe  ttbC  to  be  un- 
usual  eveii  at  f^^i^snt.  '  '  t » 
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Biit  thai  all  these  fireedons  implitdiiot  a  total  and  uni- 
versal infideU^  and  scepticism  amoi^sl  the  people^  is  too 
apparent  to  bedenied«  Though  some  parta of  the  national 
religiaBi  hong  kiose  upon  the  minda  of  meo^  other  parts 
ndhcred  more  ckaely  to  diem.  And  it  was  the  dilef  busi- 
ness cf  the  scfpticai  philosophers  to  show,  that  there:  was 
ma  jMnre  fonD&tion  foe  one  than  for  the  other.  This  is 
Ae  artifice  of  Cbttaimtfaedialngnes  aoneemii^  the  Mofure 
qfiie.ff9d&k  Here&teathevhcdesjwtemef  mytfiology  by 
kading  the  osthodooi,  giadualljrf  from  the  more  momenta- 
Ma  atones  whtt^  were  belie^ed^  to  Hie  more  fiivoloua 
wbieh  evevjr  «ne  ridicoted :  From  the  gods  to  the  goddes- 
ses ;  from  the  goddesses  to  the  nymphs ;  from  the  nympte 
Id  the^famis  and  satyrs.  His  mi9^r»  Gasmeadess  had  em- 
pldyed  thit  aaiae  metbod  of  res^ntng  *. 

Hffom  the  wbofe»  the  geeatest  and  most  ^servable  di& 
ferences  between  ^irmdMenali  mvAskisfical  religion^  and  a 
sytoastfiofit  mkokutic/ooc,  are  two:  The  former  is.ofisn 
aoiereasonablet  as  consisting  oniy  of  amnltitnde  of  stories, 
wldch,  however  groundless,  imply  no  express  absurdityaad 
demonstratLTeeontradictiosii  and  sits  also  so  easy  and  light 
OB  men's  aoindsi  dbat  thou^  k  aaay  be  aa  universally  re- 
eeivedi  it  happily  makes  no'sush  deip  impression  on  the 
afiMfimiis  and  underatandinff* 

SECT,  XIII. 

•iBsnattn)  omidnpTioiiu  09  nm  mviMB  NAxtmn  m 
>     ^TOBa£tiat«&Li«ioifsorBin!H  ajon^ 

Thjb  prioiary  relisjofi  of  mankind  arises  chiefly  from 
aq  anpdous  fear  of  future  events ;  and  what  ideas  will  na- 
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taraily  be  entertained  of  invisiUe»  unknown  poWerky  while 
men  lie  under  dismal  apprehensions  c^any  kind,  nuiy  easily 
be  conceived.  Every  image  of  vengeance,  severity,  crud« 
ty,  and  malice,  must  occur,  and  must  augment  the  gfaastli- 
ness  and  horror  which  oppresses  the  amaaed  religioiikt. 
A  panic  having  once  seised  the  min<^  theactivefimcy  still 
farther  multiplies  die  objects  of  terror :  while  that  profound 
darkness,  or,  what  is  worsen  that  glimmering  light,  with 
which  we  are  environed,  represents  the  spectres  of  divinity 
under  the  most  dreadful  appearances  imaginable.  And  no 
idea  of  perverse  wickedness  can  be  firamed,  which  those 
terrified  devotees  do  not  readily,  without  scruple,  apply  to 
their  dei^. 

This  appears  the  natural  state  of  religion  when  surveyed 
in  one  light  But  if  we  consider,  on  die  other  hand,  that 
spirit  of  praise  and  eulogy  which  necessarily  has  place  in 
all  religions,  and  which  is  the  consequence  of  these  very 
terrors,  we  must  expect  a  quite  contravy  system  of  theoto«> 
gy  to  prevail.  Every  virtue,  every  excellence,  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  Divinity,  and  no  exaggeration  will  be  de^i^ 
ed  siifficient  to  reach  those  perfisctions  with  which  he  is  en- 
dowed. Whatever  strains  of  panegyric  can  be  invented, 
are  immediately  embraced,  without  consulting  any  argu- 
ments or  phenomena :  It  is  esteemed  a  sufficient  confirmap- 
tion  of  them,  that  they  give  us  more  magnificent  ideas  of 
the  divine  object  of  our  worship  and  adoration. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  kind  of  contradiction  between  the 
different  principles  of  human  nature  which  diter  (into  re- 
ligion. OuiinaturaLterrars  present  the notion^f  a  devilish 
an4  malicious  deity:  Our  propensity,  to  adulation  lea^us 
'  ito  acknowledge  an  excellent  imd  divine.  Aiid  the  influence 
of  t^ese  opposite  principles  is  Various,  according  to  the 
different  situation  of  the  human  understanding. 
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In  very  barbaroiis  and  ignorant  nations,  such  as  the 
Africans  and  Indians,  nay  even  the  Japanese,  who  can  fbrm 
no  extensive  ideas  of  power  and  knowledge,  worship  may 
be  paid  to  a  being  whom  they  confess  to  bewicked  and  de- 
testable ;  though  they  may  be  cautious,  perhaps,  of  pro- 
noundng  this  judgment  of  him  in  public,  or  in  his  temple, 
wh^re  he  may  be  supposed  to  hear  their  rq>roaches. 

Such  rude  imperfect  ideas  of  the  Divinity  adhere  long 
to  all  idolaters ;  and  it  may  safdy  be  affirmed,  that  the 
Greeks  themselves  never  got  entirely  rid  of  them.  It  is 
remarked  by  Xenophon  %  in  praise  of  Socrates,  that  this 
philosopher  assented  not  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  which  sup- 
posed the  gods  to  know  some  things,  and  be  ignorant  of 
others;  He  mlk^tained,  that  they  knew  evevy  thing;  what 
was  done,  said,  6r  eveh  thought  But  as  tfa&' v^as  a  sti^in 
ol  philosophy  ^  much  dbove  the  conception  of  his  ooiintty^ 
men^  we  need  not  be  surprised,  if  very  frankly,,  in  their 
books  and  conversation,  they  blamed  the  deities  whom  they 
worshipped  in  iheir  temples.  It  is  observable,  that  H^rp^ 
dotus,  in  particular, '  scruples  not,  in  many  passages,  toas-^ 
oribe  envp  to  the  gods;  ci^sentiinent,  of  aiU  others,  the  most 
suitable  to  a  mean  anddevilfish  nature.^  >  >Tfae  pagan  hymns, 
however,  «ung  fti  public*  worahipy-  ccditained  nothing  but 
epithets  of  praise;  even  while  fhe  actions  ascifibed  t6  the 
goc^  were  tlie  most  bM'barbas  anddetesibable.  When  Ti^ 
motheusy  4ftie  poet,  T^citttd'Whymttito  DijorA^  inw^ii^h  he 
enum^wted,  with  the'  greatest  eiilogj^i|ill  th^^aitions  and 
attributes  of  tbfl(t  >cl^u^  capricious  .godde«i  vMoj^'^jfOiUT 

^  It  was  considered  among  the  ancients  as  a  very  extraordinary  pbl^c^ 
sophical  paradox,  that  the  presence  of  the  gods  was  not  confined  to  the  he** 
▼ensy  but  was  extended  every  where ;  as  we  lesni  from  liucian.  jETermo- 
ItfiiiM  me  De  tectii* 


i^rj.j  }'■'      .i\      ,;     If  '|>|*1 
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dmtffhiBr^.said  one  present^  ieoMet-mteh  09.4^  Mjf  wkmn 

But  as  JMen  Jbrtber  «Qllt  tiietr  idea  of  ihteir  divtiuty,  it 
is  their  notion  of  his  power  ai]d  kiiowfedge  iHilyt  no(of  his 
goodness^  wfaicb  is  improyed.  On  the  c^m^^rjy  m  pro- 
portion to  ibs^iqppds^  extent  of  bis  acienise  aiid  fttt^rUyi 
their  terron  mUundl)?  augpnenti  while  th^  b^^^i^  thM 
no  secrecy  can  conceal  di^n  finoni  hi$  scrutiny^  f^  A^^ 
even  the  inmost  tncesses  of  their  breasit  JUie  opea  before  ban. 
They  nrnst  then  he  icarefid  not  to  form  e^rean^^  mj  im^ 
mcnttifblittHsanddieaf^robatiQB.  .AUnamtbe^^dniis^ 
nwishineti^  ecstaqjrw .  And  irlik  Ibeir  ghmm^  eM^ehi^n^ 
siDaflfDafcethctal'aeccibetohimiBeasiifas^eendaetf^^ 
in  humaa  orealaifiea»  would  be  hlgUy  bk«ted^  tiiejr  must 
stiUL  afiect  to  pniae  and  ada^e  that  eondu^A  in  the  object 
of iheivdeYotloQal  addmsaes*  Thiisitttiay.safidbrbeaffiriQ^ 
edf.lhat  popidar  reUgions  Me  jBee%»  inidie  lemc^on  <ff 
their  BMNre/vnitgBi^  wtaries^  aspedee'CrrdflMnontsmyanidtbe 
hif^ifer  iht  ^tity/h  exalted  in  power  tmldfcniiiwle^ge^  the 
lower^  of  ooorsf^  is  Jhe  depMssed.  sn  goodlueas  aAdi6enevo« 
knee;  whateter  epithets  of  pBaiae^^ftJ^^H>beitowedenhlm 
bythisamem^  adorers. .  iiante% /idoiateis^  tibe  wordamigF 
be  falseyaiidi  belie  dbe  secret  opinioac.  But  amof^wone 
eAelted  veUgionista»  the  i^kiidnr itself  eenlraftii  «fcivld of 
fid$diood»  and  lodlies  tlie  inwavd  senlame&t,  I%ebaarCse- 
enedy  4etcets  audi  measuesof  cmel  and  impbuceble  ¥m* 
|{eanee$  but 4he! judgnebtdafos not )lnit px«>noiinM tb^n 
IMnjfe^tilid.adoeiUf.  And ^he  sidditioiial  iiuseijr  of  thia 
inward  struggle  aggravates  all  the  other  terrors,  by  which 
these  unhappy  victims  to  sbpanstltion  are  for  ever  haunt- 

•  riutturch.  de  Supentit.  , .  a    .  . 
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Lucian  ^  obsenres,  that  Ji  yon^maii,  vrbo  reads  the  his- 
tory of  the  gods  in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  and^nds  thdr  fiM>* 
tions,  wars^  injustice,  incest,  adidterj,  and  o£her  immcorB*- 
lities  so  highly  celebrated,  is  much  surprised  afterwards, 
idtea  he  conies  into  die  world,  to  observe  that  poniahments 
are)^  lawinfflictedon  the  same  actions,  which  he  had  been 
taught  to  ascribe  to  superior  beaigSw  The  contradiction 
is  still  periiaps  stronger  between  the  representations  given 
US  by  some  later  rdigions  and  onr  natural  ideas  of  ge« 
neroaity,  lenity,  impartiality,  and  justice ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  multiplied  tenxMrs  of  tikese  mli^na,  llie  bar- 
barous conceptions  of  the  divinity  are  jtnalt^ed  upon  ua  ^. 
Notliing  can  preserve  untakMed  the  genuine  prtadplel;  of 
i^pruls  im  our  judgment  of  human  conduct,  but  the  abso- 
lute necessity  >of  these  principles  to  the  exSfttenee  of  sMie* 
ty«  If  oomnKm  conception  can  mdulge  princes  in  a  sys- 
tem of  el^ies,  somewhat  "cKftrent  from  that  which  dhovid 
reguhrte  private  persons,  how  nrach  more  diose  superior 
beings,  whose  attributes,  views,  aikd  nature,  are  so  totally 
nnknowh  to  us  ?  Sunt  sttpefis  mtafura  *^.  The  gods  hate 
aMx^s  of  justice  p€Cufiai^  to  ihemselvefl. 


BAD  INFLUENCE  OF  POPULAB  RELIGION^  Oli  STOIlMiitY:'" 


H«ft«  I  ciBSthbt  ^tAriiier  ob^erthig  a  Ibd^  whiSi'iMy  bie 
[$M!h  the  att(eitifibto  of  isijk%  te  nia^lndfnan'ttatmt  ^  dti- 
^ 'rf*ltf^  ln4tdi*y,  'mi^^Mm^'iiktr^^^^ 
h^eMer^ntiHrne'ti^  v^^MW^MlSiM^hi^'it'^iVitt  MFte 

'  '  ^•cyonumfla. ' '    *>  'i^  Note  [^I^IE.J   '  '^'wH  ketfun.  lib.  'ixi  SOU 
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divinity,  many  of  tbe  Totariesi  perhaps  the  greAte&i  num- 
ber, idll  stiU  sddLthe  divine  faviour,  ntt  hj  virtue  and  good* 
morals^  which  alone  can  be  acceptable  to  a  perfect  being, 
but  either  by  frivolous  observances,  by  intemperate  zeal,  by 
rapturous  ecstacies,  or  by  the  belief  cS  mysterious  and  ab- 
surd opinions;    The  least  part  of  tbe  S^Mer^  as  wdl  as  of 
the  PentakmcK  consbts  in  {irecepts  of  morality ;  and  we 
may  also  be  assured,  that  that  part  was  always  the  least  ob- 
served and  regairded.   When  the  old  'Rom«is  were  attack- 
ed with  a  pestilence,  they  never  ascribed  Uieir'sufferii^to 
their  vices,  or  dreamed  of  r^pentimce  ai^d  amtodment. 
They  never  thought,  that  they  were  the  genej:al  robbers 
of  the>v:orl4>  whose  ai&bitioA  and  avarice  made  desdlate 
the  e^rth,  ^d  ireduced  opulent  nii.tioQs  ito  :wmt  .idod  bc^- 
gary*-    They  oti^  created,  a 4ipt^r  ^$^.hi  ordeir  to. drive  a 
mSX  into  a  door;  and  by  tbi^t  means,  they  tbou^  that 
tk^  had  i^cielitly  appeased  iheir'iacensed  deity:: 
.^In  ^gyfi»i  qi^ye  Action  forming  a  conspiracy,  baarbar- 
ojusly  and  treachciroqsly  assassinated  ,  ^even  hundred  of 
th^M*  fidUo wH^itizens ;  and  carried  their  ftiry  so  far,..that^ 
one  miserable  fugitive  havpu[ig  fled  to  t|ie  t^n^Itd,  they  cut 
off  his  hands,  by  which  he  clung  to  the  gates,  and  carry- 
ing him  out  of  holy  ground,  immediately  murdered  him. 
By  this  impiety^  says  U^^irodotnst  \  (not  by  the  other  many 
cruel  assassinations)  tiiey  offianded  the  gods^  a$id  cwtraxML 
an  miqdaNe  gtnlf.  ,, 

Nay,  if  we  should  suppose,  what  never  happens,  that  a 
pppul^^reiMgicm  were  fpundt  in  which:iti,W»*^3q)rc»aly,de- 
^c^r^  t^^^.potll^  bijt  m<m%  cqi^^giun  t)ie  divine  fe- 
mm  tfWPrd^J^}9^:priest^v^re||istil^f^ 
;t«>i?>iaiif  inrdfti^yi^piWQn^  wd.with  aW.tl^^^^rt^of persM- 
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sion ;  yet  so  inveterate  are  the  people's  prejudices,  that« 
for  want  of  some  other  saperstiticm^  th^  would  make  the 
v^y  attendance  on  these  sermons  the  essentials  of  religion^ 
rather  than  place  them  in  virtue  and  good  morals.  The 
sublime  prolc^e  cS  Zaleucus's  ^  laws  inspired  not  the  Lo- 
criai^  so  &f  as  we  can  learn,  with  miy  sounder  notions  of 
the  measures  of  acceptance  with  the  ddty,  than  were  fami'^ 
liar  to  the  other  Oreeks. 

This  observation,  then,  holds  universally :  But  still  one 
may  be  at  some  lo8|5  to  account  for  it*  It  is  not  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  the  people  every  where  d^rade  tlieir 
deities  into  a  sim^tude  with  themselves,  and  consider  them 
merely  as  a  species. of  human  creatures,  somewhat  more 
potent  and  intelligent.  Hiis  will  n^t  remove  thie  difficulty. 
For  lliere  is  no  man  so  stupid,  as  that,  judging- by  his  na- 
tural reascyoi  he^  would  not  esteem  virtue  and  honesty  the 
most  valuatde  qualities  whidi  any  person  could  possess. 
Why  not^iscrtt)e  the  same  sentiment  to  his  deity  ?  Why 
not  midce  all-  rdigion,  oi;  the  chief  part  of  it,  to  consist  in 
these  attaihmesits  ? 

Nbr.i8>  it  satisfactory  to  say,  that  the  practice  of  morali- 
ty is  more  difficult  than  that  of  superstition,  and  is  there- 
fore rejected*  For,  not  to  mention  the  excessive  penances 
of  the^AwAmon^^and  TakfHuins ;  it  is  certain,  that  the 
Bkamadan-4dik^  Turks,  during  whidi  the  poor  wretches, 
for  many  4ajrs,  often  in  tbe  hottest  months  of  the  year,  and 
in^smne  of  >the  l^ott^st  climates  of  the  world,  remain  with- 
out eating  -ot  prinking  frcmi  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun ; 
this'  Bhamadca^  I  say,  nmst  be  more  severe  than  the  prac- 
tice of  a^r  moral  duty^  even  to'  the  most  vidons  and  de- 
prei^ed  of  mankinds  The  four  lents  of  the.  Muscovites, 
and  the  austerities  of  some  Boman  CcUholics,  appear  more 

"  To  be  found  in  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xii. 
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diftfigreeable  than  i«ieeknefts  and  b«Dey«ienoe.  In,  sb/oat, 
aU  vUtne^  ,ybw  mm  are  jr^coneUed  td  it  by.eyer  ao  iittle 
praiBticei  k  i^greeable;  AU  anperstitbn:  is  Sot  «^  odmis 
and  burdi^iiaQme* 

.Farb^[)»  the  foUowiiig  accomt  ma.;,  be  vKmreA as  a.  tame 
aolntion  of  the  difficultjrt  The  diitie&  whieb  a  <iB^.pd> 
foraUB  aa  a  Imnd  «Mr  parent,  aeen  merd;  ivwkig:  to  his  fae<^ 
nefactor  or  children  ;  nor  can  he  be  wantis^  Ja  these  diis- 
ti^  nithoiit  rhtealung  ibroiigft  att.  the  tiias.  of  nature  and 
xqQPfj6Hjf'  A  ^trpng  in^nation  may  {Hseafift..  him  tor  ihe 
fierfomiaiiQe :  A.  sentunent  oi  ard^  aAd  moral  oU^gatioa 
joina  its  force  to  the$e  natiuNii  ties :  Ai¥i. lhe<  whcde  mm, 
if  truly  yirtuiws,  is  drawn  to  his  duty  withont  «iy  eftnrt 
or  f)]^de^voiir«  £yen  withre^^rd  to.tbemrtnei^whidiare 
mor^  aiislerf^  and  more  founded  on  refiecticH^  such  aa  pub- 
Ue  spirit)  filial  diity>  temperance*  oe  integrity;  th&  ntturad 
obligi^tion4  in  our  etqprehenriopf.  removes  all  protensioa  to 
rf}l|giofi9 iineric ;i  and  tbe.yiytumiacendndl.is  dnmedao 
more  thw  wha^.weowetosociefyaiidtiQoiiiadiBQa.  Inail 
this,  a  superstitious  man  finds  nothing:  nUfih  he  haa  pro- 
perly performed  for  .the  ^ke  of  thia  d^»  or  whid>  can 
pecu^^ly  re QQi^imend  him  to  the  dime  JGuvoinr.  and  pro- 
;tection,'  j^e  copfi^d^rs  x^  that  tl^  moH  geritwoe  method 
of  serving  ihe  Divin^y  is  by  ptomottng  the  hiy|iiBc»s  of 
his  creetures.  He  «ftiU  leok^  out  foir  some  mever  immadiale 
^eryiee  9f  the  Snpreme  Bem^  i*  curder  lo  allagr  ^base  tw- 
ror$  with  which  he  ia  bannlod,  AimI  miy  practiceTeoom- 
mended.to  him^  which  either  aertea  to  no  puipoae  in  life, 
Q^^  0^1^  the  strmgest  vM^aceto  hianat^ldl«WlUnati^ 
tkfi,%  pK^Qtieebe  y^  the  more  readirly  emfaffiaea,  tm  aecoont 
of,  those  t0ry  ^di^ciamslauioea  whieh  shonM  meloe  him  abso- 
lutely r^ie^  it  'AttM&smR  Ihe  wmme  purely  rri%ioiis,  he- 
cause  it  proceeds  from  no  mixture  of  any  other  motive  or 
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oonsideration.  And  if»  ibr  its.  sake,  he  sacrifioeB  much  of 
his'ease  and  quiet,  his  claim  of  merit  appears  3tUl  to  rise 
upon  him  in  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  devotion  M^hicb  ha 
discovers.  In  restoring  a  loan,  or  paying  a  deb^  .hi$  di* 
vinity  is  nowise  beholden  t/9  hltix^  because  these  act^  of 
justice  are  what  hewae  bound  to  perform,  and  what^jumy 
would  have  performed,  were  there  no  god  in  the  ufuversj9» 
But  if  he  fast  a  day,  or  give  himself  a  sound  whiffing ; 
this  has  a  direct  reference,  in  his  opinion,  to  theseryioeof 
God^  No  other  motive  could  engiage  him  to  such  auste^ 
rities.  By  these  diatinguisbed  marks  of  devotion  he  has 
now  acquired  the  divine  favour ;  and  may  expect^  in  re*^ 
oooaapence^  protection  and  safety  in  this  world,  and  etenwl 
haf^iness  in  the  next. 

Hence  the  greatest  crimes  httve  been  foun4»  in  many  in^ 
fitanoes,  compatible  with  a  superatitious'piety  and  devotion; 
Hence  it  is  justly  regarded  as  unsafe  to  draw  any  certain 
inference  in  favour  of  a  man's  moiraJs  from  the  fervour  or 
strictness  of  his  religiQus  exetdses,  even  though  he  hupaadf 
belstvB  them  useere.  Nay,  it  ha«  bean  observed,  tl^^t  qi- 
ormities  of  the  blackest  dye  have  been  rath^  apt  to  pro* 
duce  superstitious  tenrors^  dtid  intsri^fM^O  the  religions  pas* 
sion.  BomUcar  having  formed  a  coni^piracy  for  assassina* 
ting  at^onoe  the  whole  senate  of  Carthi«ge>  and  invadii^ 
theliberties  of  his  country,  lost  the  opportunity  from  a. cop* 

tinnal  regard  to  omena  and  pr<^hecie9f  Ij^^Ufkf^tm^^ 
4ttkBti$  fmst  trimimlmA  nm^  dmgeroHis  ^mb^fprmi  Qr€ 
mamaidy.  As  most  m^wMiom  »»  an  anoi^iit  bislj^iaxi  * 
remarks  on  this  oceaaion.  Their  devotion  and  (Spiritual 
fiuth  rise.with  thdj'iears.  Catiline  ^fas^HOl;  fcf^itout^^il^^ 
tiie  esteUisbed  deities,  and  reotlired  riMs  pf  t]^  XW^ona) 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib*  XT. 
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religion :  His  anxious  terrors  made  him  seek  new  inven- 
tions of  this  kind.%  which  he  never  probably  had  dreamed 
oi^  had  he  remained  a  good  citizen,  and  obedient  to  the 
laws  of  his  country. 

To  which  we  may  add,  diat  after  the  commission  of 
crimes,  there  arise  remorses  and  secret  horrors,  which  give 
no  rest  to  the  mind,  bat  make  it  have  recourse  to  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies,  as  expiations  of  its  offences.     What- 
ever weakens  or  disorders  the  internal  frame  promotes  the 
interests  of  superstition :  And  nothing  is  more  destructive 
to  them^  than  a  manly,  ^steady  virtue,  which  either  pre* 
serves  us  from  disastr^ous  melancholy  accidents,  or  teaches 
us  to  bear  them.     Daring  such  calm  sundiine  of  tbe  mind, 
these  spectres  of  false  divinity  never  make  their  appear- 
ance.    On  the  other  hand,  while  we  abandon  ourselves  to 
the  natural  undisciplined  suggestions  of  our  timid  and 
anxious  hearts,  every  kind  of  barbarity  is.ascribed.to  the 
Supreihe  Being,  from  the  terrors  with  which  we  are.agi- 
tated ;  Bind^ieiy  kind  of  caprice,  from  the  methods  which 
we  embrace  in  order  to  appease  him. .  Barbariiih  ccgmce  ; 
theisie  qualities,  however  nommally  disguised^  we  may  uni«- 
versatly  observe,  form  the  rulbg  character  of  the  Dei^  in 
popular  religions.  Even  priests,  in$tead  of  correcting  these 
depraved  ideas  of  mankind,  have  often  been  fimnd  ready 
to  fbster  and  encourage  them.     The  more  tr^nendous  the 
diviiiity  is  represented,  the  more  tameand  submissive  do 
m^n  became  to  his  ministers :  And  the  more  unaeconnt- 
aMe  the  measures  of  acc^tance  required  by  him,  the  more 
necessaryidoeffit  becometoabandonour natural  reason,  and 
yield-to  their  ghostly  guidance  and  direction.  Thus  it  may 
be  allowed,  that  the  artifices  of  men  aggravate  our  natural 
infirmities  and  follies  of  this  kind,  but  never  originally  be- 

•  Cic.  Catil.  i.  Sallust.  de  Bdlo  CatiL 
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get  them*  Their  root  strikes  deeper,  into  the  mind,  and 
springs  from  the  essential  and  uniyersal  properties  of  hu« 
man  nature* . . 


SECT.  XV. 


GENERAL  COROLLARY* 


Thoijgh  the  stupidity  of  men,  barbarous  and  uninstruct- 
ed)  be  so; greats  that  they  may  not  see  a  sovereign  Author 
in  the  more  .obvious  works  of  nature  to  which  they  are  so 
much  familiarized ;  yet  it  scarcely  seems  possiUe,  that  any 
oue  of  good  understanding  should  reject  that  idea,  when 
once  it  is  suggested  to  him.  A  purpose^  an  intention,  a 
design,^  is  evident  in  every  thing;  and  when  our  compre* 
hension  is  so  far. enlarged  as  to  contemplate  the  first  rise 
of  this  visible  system,  we  must  adopt,  with  the  strongest 
conviction,  the  idea  of  some  intelligent  cause  or  autjion 
The  uniform  maxims,  too,  which  prevaU  throughout  the 
whole  frame  of  the  universe,  naturally,  if  not  necessarily, 
lead  us  to  conceive  this  intelligence  as  single  and  undi- 
vided, where  the  prejudices,  of  education  oppose  not  so < 
reasonable  a  theory.  .,  Even  the  contrarieties  of  nature, 
by  discovering  themselves  every  where,  become  proo&  of 
some. consistent  plan,  and  establish  one  single  purpose  or 
intention,  however  inexplicable  and  incomprehensible. 

Good  and  ill  are  universally  intermingled  and  confound* 
ed;  happiness  and  misery,  wisdom  and  folly,  virtue,  andi 
vice.  Nothing  is  pure  and  entirely  of  a  piece. .  All  ad-> 
vantages  are  attended  with  disadvantages.  An  universal' 
compensation  prevails  in  all  conditions  of  being  ai)Ki  ex«) 
isteiice.  .  And  it  is  not  possible  for  us,  by  our  most  cbinne**^ 
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rical  wishes,  fo  form  die  idea  of  a  station  en-  situalioii  alto» 
gether  desirable*  The  dxanghts  of  life^  acoovding  to  die 
poefs  fiction,  are  always  mixed  from  the  vessels  on  each 
hand  of  Jupiter:  Or  if  any  cup  be  presented  altogether 
pure,  it  is  drawn  only,  as  the  same  poet  tells  us;  from  the 
left-handed  vesseL 

The  more  exquisite  any  good  is,  of  which  a  small  speci- 
men is  afforded  us,  liie  sharper  is  the  eril  allied  to  it ;  and 
few  exceptions  are  found  to  this  uniform  law  of  nature. 
The  most  sprightly  wit  borders  on  madness;  the  highest 
efiusiabs  of  joy  produce  the  deepest  makncitoly ;  the  most 
nrrifllking  pleasures  lure  attended  with  the  inast  cmel  ittsi* 
tode  and  disgust;  the  most  flattering  hopes  miafke  way  far 
the  iaeverest  ^Usappotntmeirts.  And,  in  general,  no  coinve 
of  Jafiei  faasaudi  s|i£sty  (for  happiness  is  net  to  be  disasoed 
of)  as  the  temperate  and  moderate,  iid]sehaMttiitBia%  as£ur 
aa  possible,  a  >«iedio<arity,  and  a  kind  of  maaamtiMtf^  m 
every  tfakig* 

As  the  good,  tfa6  great,  the  sidilime,  the  ravisliuig,  am 
faimd  eminendy  in  the  geniiinie  principles  of  liieiBDi;  k 
may  be  jexpected,  fr(mi  the  analogy  of  iiature^  that  theliftse^ 
the  absurd,  the  mean,  die  terrifying,  wffl  be  ^quaMy  SUs- 
covered  in  reUgious  fictions  and  chimeras. 

The  universal  propensity  to  believe  in  invisiUe,  inteMi- 
gent  power,if  not  an  original  msdnct,  being  at  leasts  ge- 
neral attendant  of  hooiaa  natore^  may  be  coni»dered  as  a 
kind  of  marie  or  stamp,  which  the  Divine  workman  has  set 
upon  jiis  work;  and  nothing  waa^ety  can  more  dignaiy  tnan- 
kind,.  than  to  he  dnn  sdec^wd  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
cveatlbAii,  and  to  bear  the  image  or  io^ression  of  the  um- 
Veraid  Creator.  But  oonsnlt  this  image  as  it  appewrs  in 
tbe>pio|Bdbar  idigions  «£ ibhe  world.  How  is  the  H&ty  dis- 
fignrcd  in  our  representations  cf  him !  Wh^xaprice,  ab« 
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18  he  degraded  even  below  th^  character  which  vre  «ihouI4 
jn^tmUjt  h)  coftmon  li£%  «^«xi);>e  to  a  man  of  liensn  gmd 
yotuet 

Wh^t  a  »oble  privilege  is  it^f  himao  r^acioa  to  iiJUai4 
the  knowledge  of  tbe  Supreme  Beiog;  aod^  from  the  vi^ir 
Ue  works  of  natoFf^  be  emUed  to  iaa£er  sp^uhlis)^  a  prin- 
ciple 45  its  Mipreme  Creator  ?  Pot  tarQ  llie  rev^rae  of  t)^ 
BiodaL  (Survev  most  nations  and  most  aizQs*  SxamiiM 
tiie  re]j^Ms  principles  which  bfive^  m  fapt,  prev^Ud  ip  iJhl 
warl4«  You  will  ^carceij  b(9  |per#«i^d  thst  tb^y  are  m^ 
thJugbut^idcmf^'sdrcMis:  Qrpe{rb4^wttLr#g«f4tbm 

flhanfL  than  thejBeriDii&  DOfiitivc>  dioflsmatiflal  AsseyaKaliiiBa 
«tf  »  b^iilgi  who4igi4fi«s  (li^w^witb  th^  i^wie  pf  iKMianfly 

lffi$r  tb0  ir^^rb^l  protestatWE^  ^  M  <0W ;  IN^tbfapg  m 
certiun  as  their  religious  tenets.  Examine  their  lives :  You 
will  scarcely  think  t|iat  they  repose  the  smijlest  confidence 
in  them. 

The  greatest  an4  truest  zeal  gives  us  no  security  against 
hypocrisy :  The  most  open  impiety  is  attended  with  a  se? 
cret  dread  and  compunction. 

No  theological  absyrdities  so  glaiing  diat  they  have  not 
sometimej^  been  embraced  by  men  of  the  greatest  and  most 
cultivated  understandings  No  religious  precepts  so  rigOr 
rous  that  they  have  not  been  ai^opted  bv  th^  most  volup? 
tuous  and  most  abandoned  pf  men. 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  (^fkpotion ;  a  maadm  that  is  pro* 
▼erbial,  and  confirmed  by  general  experience.  Look 
out  for  a  people  entirely  destitute  pf  religion ;  If  you  find 
them  at  all,  be  assured  that  they  are  but  few  degrees  re- 
moved from  brutes. 

What  so  pure  as  some  of  the  morals  included  in  some 
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theological  systems?  What  so  corrupt  as  some  of  the  prac- 
tices to  which  these  systems  irire  rise? 

The  comfortable  TiVw..  eXl,ited  by  die  beUef  of  fat. 
rity,  are  ravishing  and  delightfuL  But  how  quickly  va- 
nished on  the  appearance  of  its  terrors,  which  keep  a  more 
firm  and  durable  possession  of  the  human  mind  ! 

The  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  enigma,  an  inexplicable  mys- 
tery. Doubt,  imcertainty,  suspense  of  judgment,  appear 
the  only  result  of  our  most  accurate  scrutiny  concermng 
this  subject.  Biit  such  is  the  frailty  of  human  reasoD/and 
such  the  irresistible  contagion  of  opinion,  that  even  Ais 
deliberate  doubt  could  scarcdy  be  upheld ;  did  we  not  en- 
large our  view,  and  opposing  one  species  of  sifperstitionto 
another,  set  them  a-quarrelling ;  while  we  ourselves,  du- 
ring their  fury  and  contention,  h^>pily  make  our  escape 
into  the  cahn,  though  obscure,  regions  of  philosophy. 


»         * 
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NOTE  [A.]  p.  20. 


It  is  probable  that  no  more  was  meant  by  tboae,  who  denied 
innate  ideas,  than  that  all  ideas  were  copies  of  onr  impressions ; 
though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  terms  which  they  em- 
ployed were  not  chosen  with  such  caution,  nor  so  exactly  de- 
fined, as  to  prevent  all  mistakes  about  their  doctrine.  For  what 
is  meant  by  innate  f  K  innate  be  equivalent  to  natural,  then  all 
the  perceptions  and  ideas  of  the  mind  must  be  allowed  to  be 
innate  or  natiiral,  in  whatever  sense  we  take  the  latter  word, 
whether  in  opposition  to  what  is  uncommon,  artificial,  or  mira- 
culous. If  by  innate  be  meant  contemporary  to  our  birth,  the 
dispute  seems  to  be  frivolous ;  nor  \a  it  worth  while  to  inquire 
«t  what  time  thinking  begins,  whether  b^ore,  at,  or  after  our 
birth.  Again,  the  word  idea  seems  to  be  commonly  taken  in 
a  very  loose  sense  by  Locke  and  others ;  as  standing  for  any  of 
our  perceptions,  our  sensations  and  passions,  as  well  as  thoughts. 
Now,  in  this  sense,  I  should  desire  to  know  what  can  be  meant 
by  asserting,  that  self-love,  or  resentment  of  injuries,  or  the  pas- 
sion between  the  sexes,  is  not  innate  ? 
.  But  admitting  these  tei^^s,  impressions  and  ideasy  in  the  sense 
above  explained,  and  understanding  by  innate  what  is  original 
or  copied  from  no  precedent  perception,  then  may  we  assert, 
that  all  our  impressions  are  innate,  and  our  ideas  not  innate. 
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To  be  iogeniioiiB,  I  muist  own  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  Locke 
was  betrayed  into  this  question  by  the  schoohnen,who,  makirig 
ose  of  undefined  terms,  draw  out  their  disputes  to  a  tediom 
length,  without  ever  touchhff  the  point  in  question.  A  like 
ambiguity  and  circumlocution  seem  to  run  through  that  philo- 
8opher*s  reasonings,  on  this  as  well  as  most  other  subjects. 


NOTE  [B.3  p.  44. 

MbTHiiTG  is  mote  ubnal  than  for  wriieiiBi  even  on  moraiy  po^ 
liHcalj  GT  physical  subject^  to  distisgnish  between  reason  and 
experience^  and  to  suppose  that  these  species  of  argumentation 
are  entirely  different  from  eaeh  other*  The  former  are  taken 
lor  the  mere  result  of  our  intellectual  fi^ulliesy  which,  by  con- 
sidering a  priori  the  nature  of  things,  and  examining  the  &£•> 
ffects  mat  Must  fbfiow  from  Aeh*  opetatiito,  estabhi^  ptttKi^sBr 
pfmd^Ies  of  science  and  philoBOphy.  The  kttef  an^  suppoee^i 
Id  be  derived  entirely  from  sense  and  obserttftion,  by  whidi  wb 
fe^Dte  what  hjus  actitailyresidt^d  ftam  the  operation  dTpirttetoktf 
obfeets,  kad  ar6  thence  abte  to  iider  whal  wiB  for  the  I^Mze  tt^ 
itQit  ftottt  niem.  xntts,  fot  iftst^ce,  the  limitatioiis  and rsstndnia 
of  chil  govemmetit,  and  a  legal  constitution^  may  be  defended, 
vkh^y  from  reason^  wMdh,  rt^dtlbg  on  tiie  gMil  frailty  ttoA 
c<KhittjptioK  <yf  humaii  nature,  teaches^  tlM  M  man  caii  ^^^^^  ^ 
^iHsted  with  tinHmited  autfaoiity ;  dt  fi^sol  Jtstperimee  lofd  1^ 
lory,  which  inft^rm  ttS  of  the  ett6rm<Mks  abuses  that  atidbM^  in 
mfity  age  and  counti^  has  been  found  to  make  ^  so  iokpnidtef 
ii  confidence. 

Tike  ssme  distinctton  between  reason  and  e^mie^ce  ii  ma&i- 
tained  in  til  btir  deliberations  concerning  the  ccmduct  tf  lifis ; 
while  the  ei^perien^  statesman,  generti,  f^ysician,  oi*  isier'' 
chaat,  is  trusted  and  fbOo^tred ;  and  the  unpractised  novice, 
with  whatever  natural  talents  endowed,  neglected  and  despised* 
Though  it  be  allowed,  that  reason  may  form  rety  plausible 
conjectures  with  regard  to  the  consequences  of  such  a  paMscu- 
lar  conduct  In  such  particular  circumstances ;  it  is  Still  eiq^kteed 
imperfect,  withbut  the  assistance  of  expmence,  wUdb  is  allNie 
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■U»  lo  giYe  stability  and  eartaittly  to  tha  suoin  dacived  km 

ata4y  md  refledbn. 

But  notwitfastanding  tkit  thk  dialinetion  be  diva  unb^tfaaily 
-mceiTed^  both  in  the  active  andapaonlatiTe  aoeiiea  of  life,  I  abdl 
«ot  senfbt  to  proaewice,  that  ilia,  at  bottom,  errooeoMay  or  at 
laaat  anpaificiaL 

If  we  ezamiae  thoae  acgwioentB,  whieh>  in  any  of  the  ecienceis 
'above  menticmedy  i^  sappoaed  to  be  the  mere  effecta  of  saa- 
fioning  and  reflectioBy  they  wiU  be  foond  to  teiminate  at  hist  in 
aome  general  principle  or  conclusion^  for  which  we  can  assign 
no  reason  but  observation  and  experience.    The  only  difference 
between  them  and  those  maxims,  which  are  Tolgarly  esteemed 
the  resiA  of  pore  experience^  is,  that  the  fermer  easuiet  be  es- 
tsjbliriied  without  some  process  (^  liioaght,  asd  aome  leflection 
ifm  what  we  have  observed,  m  orier  to  dJatfagwiah  its  cifcum* 
atances^  and  trace  its  conseqmeaces :  Wheieaa,  in  the  hitter,  the 
experieifeced  event  is  exaclJy  and  fyiy  siaayar  to  that  which  we 
mfer  aa  the  resolt  of  any  particular  Mtuatioii.     The  history  of. 
a  Tiberius  op  a  Nero  makes  us  dread  a  like  tyranny,  were  our 
mosareha  freed  from  the  restrainta  of  laws  and  senates :  But 
Ae  observation  of  any  fraud  or  creeHy  in  private  life  is  suffi* 
ciMit,  widi  the  aid  of  a  little  thought,  to  give  us  the  same  ap- 
pvehenaion  ;  while  it  sarves  aa  an  instance  of  ^e  general  cor* 
tuption  of  human  nature,  and  shows  us  the  ihmger  which  we 
must  incur  by  repomng  an  entire  confidence  in  mankind.-~In 
both  eases,  h  is  e^qierience  which  is  uHimately  the  foundation 
of  our  inference  and  condusion. 

Hiere  is  no  man  so  young  and  inexperienced,  as  not  to  have 
lermed  frtmi  ofaservation,  many  gaiend  and  just  maxims  cob« 
eeming  human  affairs  and  the  conduct  of  life ;  but  it  nmst  be 
confessed,  that  when  a  man  comes  to  put  these  in  practice,  he 
will  be  extremely  liable  to  error,  tiU  time  and  farther  experience 
both  enlarge  these  maxims,  and  teach  him  their  proper  use  and 
appfication.  In  every  situation  or  incident,  there  are  many 
particular  and  seemingly  minute  circumstances,  which  the  mum 
of  greatest  talents  is  at  first  apt  to  overlook,  though  on  them 
the  justness  of  his  conclusions,  and  consequently  the  prudence 
of  his  conduct,  entirely  depend.     Not  to  mention  that,  to  a 
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young  beginner,  the  general  obsenmtions  and  maxuna  pecnr 
not  always  on  the  proper  occasions,  nor  can  be  immediately 
applied  with  due  calmness  and  distinction.  The  troth  is,  an 
inexperienced  reasoner  could  be  no  reasoner  at  all,  were  he  ab- 
solutely inexperienced ;  and  when  we  assign  that  chaiacter  to 
any  one,  we  mean  it  only  in  a  comparatiye  sense,  and  suppose 
him  possessed  of  experience  in  a  smdler  and  more  imperfect 
degree. 


NOTE  [C]  p.  ea 

» 

It  maybe  pretended,  that  the  resistance  which  we  meet  with 
in  bodies,  obliging  us  frequently  to  exert  our  fmrce,  and  call  up 
jsll  our  power>  this  gives  us  the  idea  of  force  and  power.  It  is 
ihis  niius  or  stroi^  endeavour,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  that 
is  the  original  impression  from  which  this  idea  is  copied.  But, 
firsty  we  attribute  power  to  a  vast  number  of  objects,  where  we 
never  can  suppose  this  resistance  or  exertion  of  force  to  take 
place ;  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  never  meets  udth  any  resis- 
tance ;  to  the  mind  in  its  command  over  its  ideas  and  limbs,-  in 
common  thinking  and  motion,  where  the  effect  foUows  imme- 
diately upon  the  will,  without  any  exertion  or  snmmoning  up 
of  force ;  to  inanimate  matter,  which  is  not  capable  of  this  sen- 
timent. Secondfyf  This  sentiment  of  an  endeavour  to  overcome 
resistance  has  no  known  connection  with  any  event :  What  fol- 
lows it  we  know  by  experience,  but  could  not  know  it  dprwri. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  animal  ninu  which  we 
experience,  though  it  can  afford -no  accurate  precise  idea,  of 
power,  enters  very  much  into  that  vulgar,  inaccurate  idea,  which 
is  formed  of  it. 


.    NOTE  [D.]  p.  73. 

I  NEED  not  examine  at  length  the  vis  inertice  which  is  so 
much  talked  of  in  the  new  philosophy,  and  which  is  ascribed 
to  matter.    We  find  by  experience,  that  a  body,  at  rest  or  in 
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motion  contiiknesfor  erer  in  its  present  state,  till  put  from  it  by 
some  new  cause ;  and  that  a  body  impelled  takes  as  mudi  mo- 
.tion  from  the  impelling  body  as  it  acquires  itself.  These  are 
facts*  When  we  call  this  a  vis  nwrtke,  we  ^y  mark  these 
facts,  without  pretending  to  have  any  idea  d  ibeit  inert  power ; 
in  the  same  manner,  as  when  we  talk  of  gravity,  we  mean  cer- 
tain effects,  without  comprehending  that  active  power.  ^  It  was 
never  the  meaning  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  rob  second  causes 
ctf  all  force  or  energy ;  though  scnne  of  his  foUowm  have  en- 
deavoured to  establish  that  theory  upcm  his  authority.  On  the 
4;ontrary,  that  great  philosq[iher  had  recourse  to  an  ethereal  ac- 
tive fiuid  to  explain  his  universal  attraction ;  though  he  was  so 
cautious  and  modest  as  to  allow  that  it  was  a  mare  hypothesis 
not  to  be  insisted  on,  without  more  experiments.  I  must  con- 
-fess,  that  there  is  something  in  the  fate  of  opinions  a  little  ex- 
traordinary. Des  Cartes  insinuated  that  doctrine  of  the  uni- 
versal' and  sole  efficacy  of  the  Deity,  without  insisting  on  it. 
Malebranche  and  other  Cartesians  made  it  the  foundation  of  all 
their  philosophy.  It  had,  however,  no  authority  in  England, 
liocke,  Clarke,  and  Cudworth,  never  so  much  as  take  notice  of 
it,  but  suppose  all  along,  that  matter  has  a  real,  though  subor- 
dinate aipd  derived  power.  By  what  means  has  it  become,  so 
prevalent  among  our  modem  metaphysicians  ? 


NOTE  [E.]  p.  78. 

,  AecoRBiKo  to  these  explications  and  definitions,  the  idea  of 
power  is  relative  as  much  as  that  of  cavse  ;  and  both  have  a  re- 
ference to  an  effect,  or  some  other  event  constantly  conjoined 
with  the  former.  When  we  consider  the  uf^noum  circumstance 
of  an  object,  by  which  the  d^pree  or  quantity  of  its  effect  is 
fixed  and  det^mined,  we  call  that  its  power.  And  according- 
ly, it  is  allowed  by  all  philosophers,  that  the  effect  is  the  mea- 
sure of  the  power.  But  if  they  had  any  idea  of  power  as  it  is 
in  itself,  why  could  theynot  measure  it  in  itself?  The  dispute, 
.whether  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion,  be  as  its  velocity,  or  the 
square  of  its  velocity;  this  dispute,  I  say,needed.not.be.deci- 
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ded  bycomponngito  elfeets  in  eqnal  or  wie^pal  tkomy  Irat  by  « 
direct  mefMnmHoii  md  conporiMa. 

As  to  the  fi^eqaent  me  of  tho  wwds,  Foree,  Power,  Energy, 
ke^  vrhath  every  wbere  oeesr  In  eommon  ooaverBStion,  m  well 
as  in  phflosopliy;  Aat  m  no  proof  that  we  are  acqoaintedy  in 
any  instance,  witli  tlM  connecting  prkdple  between  canse  and 
effect,  or  can  aceonnt  idttmately  fir  ilie  production  ef  onetlung 
by  anotlier.    Tliese  wordu^  as  eotomoniy  nsed,  have  very  loose 
meanings  annexed  to  tbem,  and  tbeir  ideas  are  very  vnoertain 
and  confiised.    No  aninat  can  p«t  extetaal  bodies  in  motion 
witbont  the  sentiment  of  a  mms  or  endenvonr ;  and  every  ani^ 
amlhaoa  teiitbDeiit  «  toOmg  from  th*  stroke  «•  bWof  « 
external  object  that  is  in  motion.     These  sensations,  which  am 
meiely  animal^  and  from  wlncb  we  can  a  priori  draw  no  in£»> 
rence,  vre  are  apt  to  transfo  to  inanimate  etgoctSy  and  to  sap* 
pose  that  they  have  some  siidi  feelings,  whenever  they  tnmste 
or  receive  motion.    With  regard  to  energies,  which  are  exerted, 
without  onr  annexing  to  them  any  idea  ef  cenmnnicated  mo* 
tion,  we  consider  oidy  the  constant  experienced  conjunction  of 
the  events;  and  as  ire  fed  a  customary  connection  between 
the  ideas,  vre  transfer  that  feeling  to  the  olijects ;  as  notyng  ia 
more  nsttal  thim  to  apply  to  external  bodies  every  internal  sen- 
sation which  they  occasion. 


NOTE  [F.]  p.  95. 

The  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  of  liberty  may  be  accovnt^ 
lor  from  another  cause,  via.  a  fake  sensation,  or  seeming  expe- 
rienoe,  which  we  have,  or  may  have,  of  liberty  or  indifference 
in  many  of  enr  actimn.  The  necessity  of  any  action,  whether 
of  matter  or  of  nnnd,  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  quality  in  the 
agent,  but  in  any  thinlUi^  or  intelUgent  bmng,  who  may  con-> 
sider  llie  action;  and  it  eonsists  chteAy  in  the  determination 
of  his  thonghito  to  infer  the  exisftence  of  Aat  action  from  some 
preceding  ol]jeols;  as  ^berty,  when  opposed  to  necessity,  is 
notlmg  bnt  (he  want  of  t^t  determination,  and'a  certain  loose- 
or  indifference,  vrliich  we  feel  in  paasbg,  or  not  pissiogv 
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from  tho  idn  «f  om  okjeet  to  tbit  of  anjsimaee&ig  oii8»  Now 
we  may  observe,  that  though,  it  w^eeimg  «n  hnnan  scdaH% 
we  seldom  feel  such  a  looseness  or  indifierencey  but  are  com- 
monly able  to  infer  them  widi  considerable  certainty  from  thdr 
motiyesy  and  from  the  depositions  of  the  agent;  yet  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  m  performing  the  actions  themselves,  we 
«m  MBsiUe  flif  something  like  it :  And  as  aQ  resembling  objects 
are  teiadUy  taken  for  eadi  oth^,  thii  has  been  <mqployed  as  m 
demenstratire  attd  et«ii  intuitiTe  proof  of  humaa^  liberty.  We 
feel  that  our  actions  are  subject  to  our  will  on  most  oceamsa ; 
and  imagine  we  feel,  that  the  will  itself  is  subject  to  nothings 
becamse,  when  by  a  denial  of  it  we  are  provoked  to  try,  we  feel 
that  ft  moves  easily  every  way,  and  produoea  an  image  of  itself, 
(ot  a  VeUBityi  as  it  is  catted  in  th»  sdhook)  even  on  that  side 
on  which  it  did  not  settle.  This  image,  or  faint  motion,  we 
persuade  ourselves,  could  at  llmt  time  have  been  com^deted  into 
the  thing  itself;  because,  should  that  be  denied,  w«  find,  upons 
second  trial,  l^t  at  present  it  can.  We  consider  not,  that  the 
fantastical  desire  of  shewing  liberty  is  here  1^  motive  of  our 
actions.  And  H;  seems  certain,  iliat  however  wo  may  imagins 
we  ML  a  liberty  within  ourselves,  a  spectator  con  commonly  in* 
fer  oar  actions  firom  our  motives  and  diitractw ;  and  even  whore 
he  cannot,  he  concludes  in  genatd  that  he  might,  were  he  per* 
fectly  acquainted  witii  every  circumstance  of  our  ailuation  and 
temper,  and  the  most  secret  springs  of  our  complexi<m  and  £s* 
position.  Now  this  is  the  very  essence  of  necessity,  according 
to  the  foregoii^  doctrine. 


NOTE  [G.]  p.  96» 

Thus,  if  «  cause  be  defined,  that  which  produces  any  Ainp$ 
it  is  easy  to  observe,  th&t  prodiunnff  ]b  synonymous  to  causing^ 
In  like  manner,  if  a  cause  be  defined,  ffiat  by  which  any  Mng 
eodits  ;  this  is  liaUe  to  die  same  objection.  For  what  is  meant 
by  these  words,  by  which  f  Had  it  been  said  that  a  cause  is  thai 
after  wfaidi  any  thing  constant^  exists^  we  should  have  under- 
stood the  terms.    Fen*  this  is,  indeed,  all  we  know  of  the  mat- 
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ter.  .  And  this  constancy  farms  .tha  Tery.essaiot'  oi-mcmmXy, 
nor  faave  we  any  other  idea  of  it. 


NOTE  [H.]  p.  108. 

Since  aU  reaBoniags  concerning  fiEU^  (ht  causes  is  deriTod 
nwae^  fhwi  custom,  it  may  be  asked  how  it  hi^pens  that  men 
so  mudi  surpass  animals  in  reasoning,  and  one  man  so  much 
puipasses  another  ?  Has  not  the  same  costpm  the  same;iBflcienco 
on  aD?         , 

We  shall  here  endeavom*  Iwiefly  to  exi^ain  the  great  diffoence 
in  human  moiderBtandingB :  After  which,  the  reason  of  the  dif- 
fereace  .between  men  and  animals  will  easily  be  comprehend- 
ed. . 

1.  When  we  have  lired  any  time^  and  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  uniformity  of  nature,  we  acquire  a  general  habit,  by  which 
we  always  tntnsfier  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  conceiye  the 
istter  to  resemble  the  former*  By  means  of  this  general  habi- 
tual principle,  we  regard  even  one  experiment  as  the  foundation 
of.  reasoning,  and  expect  a  similar  event  with  smne  degne  of 
certainty,  wlmre  the  experiment  has  been  made  accurately,  and 
free  from  all  foreign  circumstances.  <  It  is  therefore  considered 
as  a  matter  of  great  imp<Mrtance  to  observe  the  ctmsequences  of 
things ;  and  as  one  man  may  very  much  surpass  another  in  at- 
tention, and  memory,  imd  observation,  this  will  make  a  very 
great  difference  in  their  reasoning. 

2.  Where  there  is  a  complication  of  causes  to  produce  any  ef- 
fect, one  mind  may  be  much  larger  than  another,  and  better  able 
to  comprehend  the  wl^ole  system  of  objects,  and  to  infer  justly 
their  consequences. 

.  3.  One  man  is  able  to  carry  on  a  diain  of  consequences  to  a 
greater  length  than  another. 

•  4.. Few  men  can  think  long  without  running  into  a  confusion 
of  ideas,  and  mistaking  one  for  another ;  and  there  are  various 
degi-ees  of  this  infirmity. 

.  5.  The  cu-cumstaoceon  which  the  eiSect  depends,  is  frequent- 
ly involyed  in  other  cii'cumstances,  which  are  foreign,  and  extrin- 
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sie;    ThB  sepomtion  of  it  often  requires  great  atteniaon,  acca* 
raey,'  and  8dl>lalt7. 

6«  The  fonning  of  general  maadms  from  {Nuticnlar  obererva* 
tion  is  »  very  nice  operation ;  and  notlmig^is  more  nsnal,  from 
haste  or  anarrowness  of  mind,  which  sees  not  on  all  sides,  than 
to  commit  mistakes  in  this  particular. 

7.  When  we  reason  from  analogies,  the  man  who  has  the 
greater  experience  or  the  greater  promptitude  of  suggesting  ana- 
l(^es,  will  be  the  better  reasoner. 

8.  Biasses  from  prejudices,  education,  passion,  party,  &c.  hang 
moee  upon  one  mind  than  another.  - 

9.  After  we  hare  ac^^ured  a  confidence  in  human  testim<Miy, 
bec^and  conversation  enlarge  mudi  more  the  sphere  of  one 
man's  experience  and  thought  than  those  of  another.  ; 

It  would  be  easy  to  discover  many  other  circumstances  .that 
make  a  difference  in  the  understandings  of  men. 


NOTE  [L]  p.  114. 

...  ^  -   - 

No  Indian,  it  is -evident,' could  have  experience  that  water 
tlid  not  freelw  in  cold  climates.  This  is  placing  nature  in  a  si« 
tualion  quite  unknown  to  him  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
teQ  ^J9mrt  what  win  result' from  it.  It  is  making  a  new  ex- 
periment, the  c(msequenoe  of  whidi  is  always  uncertain.  -  One 
may 'sometinies  "coajectmre  from  anidogy  what  wiH  foBow ;  but 
stiH  tlDB'is  but  eoogectitte.  And  it  must  be  C(NifeBsed,  that,  in- 
the  pres^it  case  of  freeemg,  the'  event  follotirs  eaAtnry  to  l^e 
luks  of  analogy,  and  is  such  as  a  ratmnal  Indian  would  not 
look  for.  .  The  operations  of  cdd  iq»oh  water  are  not  gradual, 
according  to! the  degrees  ci  ckM;'  but  whenever  it'C<Mnes  to' 
theHnemg.  pdnt,  the  water  ptnses  in  a  monvent,  from  the  ut^ 
most  liquidity  to  perfect  hardness.  Such  an  event,  thereibre, 
may  be"  denominated  extra/ordinary ^  and  requires  a  pretty 
strong  testimony,  to  render  it  credible  to  people  in  a  yrarm  cli- 
mate :  But  still  it  is  not  miraculous^  nor  contrary  to  uniform 
experience  of  the  course  of  nature  in  cases  where  all  the  cir- 
emas^mces  are  die  same. :  The^inhabitants  of  Sumatra'have  al- 
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wtf%  w&fA  wmtcr  tmi  im  ihtk  own  eliiMte,  Md  4k»  ftnering  «C 
their  rivers  ought  to  be  deemed  a  prodigy ;  Bui  ihef  Qertr 
•Mr  wMer  in  Mvacovjr  4urii^  the  wintep ;  «»d  ikmeton  Aey 
camMit  rwHMwhIy  fe  fotWfi^  «fluii  worid  liM^  l«  ^  com»* 
^pMiioe* 


NOTE  CK.]  p.  ilfi. 


Sometimes  aa  ef«iit  pay  Boly.  in  tte[j^  jroa  to  be  eoatiVFy 
to  the  kwB  of  nature,  and  yet»  if  it  wen  reiiy  it  aHght,  by  *b»- 
•on  of  Bome  cireinulaiioeay  be  denonjnated  a  ndnde;  ht- 
canse,  m  fatty  k  is  eontrary  to  theta  laws.  Thaa  if  a  fm^m, 
claiming  a  divine  authority,  ahould  command  n  (rick  porsaa  to 
be  well«  a  heakfafal  maa  to  hH  down  dead,  the  ckmda  to  pour 
rain,  the  winds  to  blow ;  in  abort,  ahodd  order  many  notonl 
events,  which  immediately  follow  upon  his  command;  these 
might  justly  be  esteemed  miracles,  because  they  are  realty,  in 
this  case,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature.  For  tf  any  suspicion 
lemain,.  that  the  event  and  command  concurred  by  accMent^ 
there  is  no  minde  and  no  traasgressiim  of  the  laws  of  naUno* 
If  this  su^icion  be  wvmveif  there  is  evidently  a  fiuitcl%  mi 
a  tnnsgreQsion  of  these  hwa ;  because  nptlwaf  9in  be  antm 
cmitiary  to  natm?e  than  thait  the  vmfi^  or  ^Jmmi  ^  0  iwn 
ahoold  have  such  an  influent    A  mkaeio  may  bo  aowinirily 

Uaen  if  tie  JkUy^  cr  hjf  ih^  ittferpmUm  ^  mme  tnaMfe 
agftnl^  A  miiado  miy  oidier  be  diioawM>**<  by  naen  or  ptiu 
Il^s  alf^m  notitai«MBamd«m«9M.  Tbnrjiiiiwgnfah— m 
or  ship  into  iJie  air  «•  visiUb  niWBcie.  IkBiaiskigif  a  iailtev 
when  the  wind  wanUi  «vcr  so  iHda  af  a  <Mm  re^puale  ftrdnBt 
pwpoia,  ja  aa  joalia  wimchi,  thsnghant  no  waiiiifi  with  ii§Mfl 
tons* 


MOTE  IL.]  p*  126. 

This  bodkiMis  writ  lyyMcmsp  Montgeun^  esinadllararjadga 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  a  man  of  figure  and  character,  who 
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'was  iilao  a  martyr  to  the  caiue>  and  is  now  tmd  to  be  iome- 
where  in  a  dungeon  on  acoomt  ei  his  book. 
'  There  is  another  book  in  tiiree  ▼okunea  (called  SSeueil  deg 
Miracles  de  VAbbi  Parii)  giving  an  account  of  inany  of  these 
mirBclesy  and  accompaided  with  pr^itory  discoumesy  whidi  axe 
very  well  written.  There  nms,  howeyer,  through  the  whole  of 
these  a  ridiculous  comparison  between  the  miracles  oi  our  Sa« 
rUka  imd  those  of  the  Abb6 ;  wherein  it  is  asserted,  that  the 
evidence  for  the  latter  is  equal  to  that  for  the  fonner :  As  if  the 
testimony  of  men  conld  ever  be  put  in  the  balance  with  that  of 
God  himself,  who  oendjocted  the  pen  of  the  inspired  writers*  If 
these  writers,  indeed,  were  to  be  considered  merely  as  human 
testimony,  the  French  aiithcN*  is  very  moderate  in  his.  compap 
rison ;  since  he  might,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  pretend 
that  the  Jansenist  miracles  much  surpass  the  other  in  eyid(Hic# 
and  authority.  The  following  circumstances  are  drawn  from 
authentic  papers,  inserted  in  the  above-mes^oned  heck. 

Many  of  the  miracles  of  Abb6  Bsuns  were  proved  immediiMie^ 
ly  by  witnesses  before  the  officiality,  or  bidiop's  court,,  at  Paris, 
under  tiie  eye  of  CarcEnal  NoaHles,  whose  character  for  integrity 
and  capacity  was  nev«r  contested  even  by  his  enemies. 

His  successor  m  llie  aniibishopric  was  an  enemy  to  the  Jan- 
senists,  and  for  that  reieon  promoted  to  the  See  by  the  Court. 
Yet  twenty-two  rectors  or  curif  ctf  Paris,  with  infinite  earnest- 
ness, press  him  to  examine  l&ose  miracliBs,  whidi  they  assert  to 
be  known  to  ^  Whole  woild,  and  indisptttably  certain ;  But  ha 
wisely  £arbora. 

The  Mofimst  party  had  tried  to  discredit  these  nmades  in  one 
instance^  that  of  Mademoiselle  le  Fraac  But,  beridesthatlMr 
pnoeadjags  '^ate  in  many  Mspeots  the  motft  iivegaiar  in  the 
w^d,  [Natioidarly  Inciting  oidy  a  few  of  the  JNmsemfltw^T^^ 
wtemthey  tampered  with:  B«siSiieB  this,  I aay,llieysoon  foimd 
tkemsdves  oi^ei^diahned  by  a  cloud  of  new  vritnesses,  <me  hnn- 
drad  and  twenty  in  nuaa^,  most  of  ^em  paeons  of  ore^  and 
sahstSDce  in  Paris,  who  gave  oaiA  lor  liie  mmde.  Tins  was  ae->^ 
corapaaied  with  a  sdemn  and  efa»eet  appeal  to  die  Parliament 
But  the  Pariiament  were  Ibi4»iddeny  by  antiiority,  to  ineddle  in 
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the affiir. .  It  wasrat  last  obseryed^  that  wheiie  menare beated 
by  zeal  and  enthasiasm,  there  is  no  degree  of  human  testhnonf 
SO  strong  as  may  not  be  procnred  for  the  greatest  absmcKty : 
And  those  who  will  be  so  silly  as  to  examine  the  a^bir  by  that 
medium,  and  seek  particular  flaws  in  the  testim<my,  are  almost 
sure  to  be  confounded.  It  must  be  a  miserable  imposture,  in^ 
deed,  that  does  not  prevail  in  that  contest. 

All  who  have  been  in  France  i^ut  that  time  have  heard  of 
the  reputation  of  Mons.  Herault,  ^e  Lieutenant  de  PoUee, 
whose  vigilance,  penetration,  activity,  and  extensive  intelMgenee^ 
have  been  much  talked  <^  This  ma^strate,  who  by  the  nature 
of  Ins  office  is  almost  absolute,  was  invested  with  foH  powers,  <m 
purpose  to  suppress  or  discredit  these  miracles;  and  he  frequent- 
ly seized  immediately,  and  examined  the  witnesses  and  subjects 
of  them ;  but  never  could  reach  any  thing  satis&ctory  against 
them. 

In  the  case  of  MadenuMselle  Thibauti  he  sent  the  famous  De 
Sylva  to  examine  her,  whose  evidence  is  very  carious.  The 
physician  declares  that  it  was  impossible  she  could  have  been  so 
ill  as  was  proved  by  witnesses ;  because  it  was  impossible  she 
coidd,  in  so  short  a  time,  have  recovered  so  perfieclly  as  he  found 
her.  He  reasoned,  like  a  man  of  sense,  from  natural  causes ; 
but  the  opposite  party  told  him,  that  the  whde  was  a  miracle^ 
and  that  his  evidence  was  the  very  beet  proof  of  it* 

The  MoHnists  were  in  a  sad  dilemma.  They  durst  not  assert 
the  absolute  insjifiicieiicy  of  human  evidence  to  prove  a  mirade. 
They  were  obliged  to  say  that  these  miracles  were  wrought  by 
witchcraft  and  the  devil.  But-  they  w^re  .told,  thai  this  was  ihe 
resource  of  the  Jews  of  old. 

No  Jans^ist  was  ever  embarrassed  toiaecoumtibr  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  miracles,  when  the  ehurch-yltfd  was  shut  up  by  the 
king  8  edict.  It  .was  the  touch  of  tte  tomb  which  produced 
these  extraordinary  effects ;  and  wheil  jio  one  ooiald  approadi 
the  tomb,  no  effects  conM  be  eii^ectedr  God,  indeed,  could, 
have  thrown-  down  the  waUs  in  a  moment ;  but  he  is  master  of 
his  own  graces  and  works,  and  it  beloi^  tiot  to  us  to  account) 
for  them.    He  did  not  throw  down  the  wsJls  of  ev^  city  like 
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tMose  of  Jericho,  on  the  sounding  of  the  rams'  horns,  nor  break 
up  the  prison  of  every  apostle,  like  that  of  St  Paul 

No  less  a  man  than  the  Dnc  de  Chatillon,  a  duke  and  peer 
of  France,  of  the  highest  rank  and  family,  gives  evidence  of  a 
miracnlons  core,  performed  upon  a  servant  cS  his,  who  had  lived 
several  years  in  his  house  with  a  visible  imd  palpable  infirmity. 

I  ahaU  ooacfaids  with  observing,  that  no  deigyare  moro  oefe- 
faiBted  far  Btridncss  of  life  and  manners-than  the  secular  clergy 
of  Branoe,  partidiilarly  the  rectors  or  cwr^s  of  Paris,  who  bear 
tettimony  to  these  impostures. 

Hie  learning,  genhiB»  and  prdbity  of  die  gentlemen,  and  the 
ansterity  of  the  nuns  of  Port  Royal,  have  been  much  oelebra* 
ted  all  over  Europe.  Yet  they  all  give  evidence  Amt  a  miracle 
wrought  on  tiie  niece  of  the  famous  Pascal,  whose  sanctity  of 
IMe,  as  well  as  ^xteaordinary  ciqmcity,  is  well  known.  The  fa- 
moaa  Racine  ^v«s  an  account  of  this  miiade  in  his  famous 
history  of  Port  Royai^  and  fortifies  it  wit&  all  the  proofs,  which 
a  multitude  of  nuns,  priests,  phyBidans,  and  men  of  the  worid, 
all  ef  them  of  undoubted  credit,  could  bestow  upon  it*  Seve- 
ral men  of  letters,  paiticulariy  the  bishop  of  Toumay,  thought 
dus  miracle  so  certain,  as  to  employ  it  in  the  refiatation  of 
atheists  and  freetfainfeers.  The  quoen-regent  of  Eratice^  who 
w»9  extremely  prgu^Boed  against  the  Port  Royal,  sent  her  own^ 
physician  to  examine  the  miraele;  who  returned  an  absolute  ^ 
conveit.  Bi  shorty  iJie  supernatural  cure  was  so  incontestable, 
that  it  saved,  for  a  time,  that  famous  monasteiy  from  the  ruin 
with  which  it  was  threatened  by  the  Jes^dts.  Had  it  been  a 
cheat,  it  had  certainly  been  detected  by  such  sagacious  and 
powerful  antagonists,  and  must  have  hastened  the  ruin  of  the 
contrivers.  Our  divines,  who  can  build  up  a  formidable  castle 
from  such  despicable  materials ;  what  a  prodigious  fabric  could 
they  have  reared  from  thepe  and  many  other  drcumstaaiees 
which  I  have  not  mentioned  I  How  often  would  the  greal; 
names  of  Pascal,  Racine,  Amaud,  Nicole,  havt?  resounded  in 
our  ears  ?  But  if  they  be  wise,  they  had  better  adc^t  the  mi-, 
rade,  as  being  more  worth  a  thousand  times  than  all  the  rest 
of  their  collectiiMi.  Besides,  it  may  serve  very  much  to  their 
purpose.    For  that  miracle  was  really  performed  by  the  touch 
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of  an  authentic  holy  prickle  of  the  holy  thwu,  which  con^posecT 
the  holy  crown,  which,  kc 


NOTE  [M-]  p.  147. 

Ik  general,  it  may,  I  think,  be  established  as  a  maxim,  that 
'vdia'e  any  came  is  known  mily  by  its  particnlar  effecti^  it  mnst 
be  impossible  to  infer  any  new  effects  from  that  cause;  «nce 
the  qualities  which  are  requisite  to  produce  ^ese  new  effects 
along  with  the  former,  must  either  be  different,  or  supmor,  or 
of  more  extensive  operation,  than  those  which  simply  produ- 
ced the  effect,  whence  alone  the  cause  is  supposed  to  be  known 
to  us.  We  can  never,  therefore,  have '  any  reason  to  suppose 
the  existence  of  these  qualities.  To  say,  that  the  new  effects 
proceed  only  from  a  continuation  of  the  same  enei^,  which  is 
already  known  frv>m  the  first  effects,  will  not  remove  ihe  difE- 
culty.  For  even  granting  this  to  be  the  case^  (which  can  sd* 
dom  be  supposed,  the  very  continuation  and  exertion  of  m 
like  energy  (for  it  is  impossible  it  can  be  absolutely  the  same), 
I  say,  this  exertion  of  a  like  enei^,  in  m  different  period  of 
space  and  time,  is  a  very  arbitrary  supposition,  and  what  there 
cannot  possibly  be  any  traces  of  in  the  effects,  frt>m  which  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  cause  is  originaDy  derived.  Let  the  m* 
ferred  cause  be  exactly  proportioned  (as  it  should  be)  to  the 
known  effect ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  possess  any  qua- 
lities from  which  new  or  different  effects  can  be  inferred^ 


NOTE  [N.]  p.  16?; 

This  argument  is  drawn  from  Dr  Berkeley ;  and  indeed  most 
of  the  writings  of  that  very  ingenious  author  form  the  best  les* 
sons  of  scepticism  which  are  to  be  found  either  among  the  an* 
cient  or  modem  philosophers,  Bayle  not  excepted.  H«  pro- 
fesses, however,  in  his  title-page,  (and  undoubtedly  with  great 
truth,)  to  have  composed  his  book  against  the  sceptics  as  well 
as  against  the  atheists  and  fr'eethinken.    But  that  all  his  argn« 
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kkents,  though  otherwise  intended,  are,  in  reality,  merely  tcepti-* 
cal,  appears  from  tins,  thai  they  admit  cfno  answer ^  and  pro* 
duce  no  conviction*  Their  only  effect  is  to  cause  that  momen- 
tary amazement  and  iitesolntion  and  confnsion,  which  is  the  re^ 
salt  of  scepticism. 


N6TE  [O.]  p,  159* 

Whatever  disputes  there  may  he  about  mathematical  points, 
we  must  allow  that  there  are  |Aysical  points,  that  is,  parts  of 
extension,  which  cannot  be  divided  or  lessened,  either  by  the 
eye  or  imagination.  These  images,  then,  which  are  present  to 
the  fimcy  or  senses,  are  absolutely  indivisible,  and  consequently 
must  be  allowed  by  mathematician  to  be  infinitely  less  than 
any  real  part  of  extension ;  and  yet  nothing  appears  more  cer- 
tain to  reason,  than  that  an  infinite  number  of  them  composes 
an  infimte  extension.  How  much  more  an  infinite  number  of 
those  infinitely  small  parts  of  extension,  which  are  still  suppo* 
sed  infinitely  divisible  ? 


NOTE  [P.]  p.  160. 

It  seems  to  me  tiot  impossible  to  avoid  these  absurdities  and 
Contradictions,  if  it  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
abstract  or  general  ideas,  properly  speaking ;  but  that  all  gene- 
ral ideas  are,  in  reality,  particular  ones  attached  to  a  gene- 
ral term,  which  recalls,  upon  occasion,  other  particular  ones^ 
that  resemble,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  idea  present  to  the 
mind.  Thus,  when  the  term  Horse  is  pronounced,  we  imme-« 
diately  figure  to  ourselves  the  idea  of  a  black  or  a  white  animal, 
of  a  particular  size  or  figure :  But  as  that  term  is  also  usually 
applied  to  animals  of  other  colours,  figures,  and  sizes,  these 
ideas,  though  not  actually  present  to  the  imagination,  are  easi- 
ly recalled ;  &nd  our  reasoning  and  conclusion  proceed  in  the 
same  way  as  if  they  were  actually  pre^nt.  If  this  be  admit- 
ted (as  seems  reasonable)  it  follows,  that  all  the  ideas  of  quan« 
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tkf,  upvn  wfatch  in»t.he.miilari»iis  reason,  aro  noMag  hai  putt-* 
enkry  and  snch  as  are  snggaaled  by  the  senses  and  imagination, 
and  caswsqpendy  caanat  be  infinitely  diTisible*  It  is  mSkami^ 
to  basre  dnqpfied  ibis  lunt  at  ficeseBty  widunit  proaecariiy  k  VKf 
farther.  It  certainly  concerns  all  lovers  of  soenea  not  to  ez«!; 
pose  themselves  to  the  ridicule  i|nd  contempt  of  the  ignorant  by 
their  conclusions ;  and  this  seems  the  readiest  solution  of  these 
difficulties. 


NOTE  [Q.]  fu  167. 

That  impious  maxim  of  the  andent  philQS<^y»  JSr  nMh, 
nihUJUy  by  which  die  creation  of  matter  was  exdnded,  ceasea 
to  be  a  maxim^  according  to  this  philee<^y.  Not  only  the 
will  of  the  Supreme  Being  may  create  mattery  but,  for  aught 
we  knew  ipnoth  the  will  of  any  other  being  m]§^  create  it, 
er  any  other  cause,  that  the  most  whimsical  imaginaiUm  caa 


NOTE  [R.]  p.  185. 

That  property  is  a  species  of  reUuian,  which  produces  a 
CQunectioQ  between  the  person  and  the  object,  is  evident :  The 
imagination  passes  naturally  and  easily  from  the  oonsideralioi^ 
of  a  field  to  that  of  the  person  to  whom  it  bekmgs.  It  nay, 
only  be  asked,  how  this  relatimi  is  resolvable  into  any  of  thoaa 
ihree,  viz.  causatim,  contiguity,  md  pesembiafwe,  which  we 
have  aifirmed  to  be  the  only  connecting  principles  among  ideas  ? 
To  be  the  pro];»ietor  cf  any  thing  is  to  be  the  sole  pemon  who, 
by  the  laws  of  society,  has  a  right  to  dispose  of  il,  and  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  it.  This  right  has  at  least  a  tendency  to  proems 
the  person  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  in  &ct  does  commonly  -fro* 
cure  him  that  advantage.  For  rights  which  had  no  influencciy 
and  never  took  places  would  be  no  rights  at  bJL  Now  a  per* 
son  who  disposes  of  an  olyect,  and  reaps  benefit  from  it,  both 
produces,  or  may  produce,  effects  on  it,  and  is  affidcted  by  it* 
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•Flraperty  therefore  is  a  species  of  cau^aiwiu  It  enables  the  per- 
son to  prddtice  alterations  on  the  olject,  and  it  supposes  that 
his  condition  is  improved  and  altered  by  it.  It  is  indeed  the  re- 
lation the  Bftost  interesting  of  any,  and  occurs  the  most  frequent- 
ly  to  the  mind. 


NOTE  [&]  p.  228- 

This  fiction  ^  a  stale  of  nature,  as  a  state  of  war,  was  not 
first  stalted  by  Mr  Hobbes,  as  is  commonly  imi^pmed.  Plato 
^dearours  to  reftite  an  hypothesis  very  like  it  in  the  2d,  3d, 
and  4th  books  de  Republica.  Cicero,  on  the  contrary,  supposes 
it  certain  and  uniyersally  acknowledged  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: *^  Qiiis  enim  vestrum,  judices,  ignorat,  ita  naturam  rerum 
''  tulisse,  ut  quodam  tempore  homines,  nondum  neque  nsstnrali, 
<<  neque  ciyili  jure  descdpto,  fusi  per  agros  ac  dispersi  TSg^n- 
^^  tur,  tantumque  haberent,  quantum  manu  ae  viribus,  per  cse- 
^^  dem  ac  vulnera,  aat  eripere,  aut  retinere  potuiss^it  ?  Qui  igir 
^*  tur  prhni  yirtute  et  consilio  praestanti  exstitm'unt,  ii  perspec- 
''  to  genere  humanss  docihtatis  atque  ingenii,  dissipatos  unum 
''  in:  locum  congregarant,  eosque  ex  f^tate  ilia  ad  justitiaxn  ac 
<<  mansuetu^em  transduxerunt.  Turn  res>  ad  coannttnem  utl-; 
^^  litatem,  quas  publieas  appellamus,  turn  conyenticula  hominumy 
'^  qusB  postea  cititates  nominated  sunt,  turn  domicilia  conjimcta* 
'^  quae  lurbes  dicimus,  invento  et  divino  et  humane  jure,  ms^nirt 
'^  bus  s^Mierunt.  Atque  inter  banc  yitam  perp<^tam  humeni'* 
'^  tate,  et  ilhun  immanem,  nihil  tarn  intwest,  quam  JUS  atqua 
<'  VIS*  Honun  utro  utinolimUs,  altero  est  utendum.  Yim-vo-. 
*'  lumus  extingui  ?  Jus  valeat  neoesse  est,  id  est,  jud&cia,  quibus 
^'  omne  jus  continetiu:.  Judida  displic^it,  aut  nulla  sunt  ?  Vis 
"  dominetur  necesse  est.  Haec  vident  omnes.*' — Pro  Sext. 
1.42. 


NOTE  [T.]  ^236. 
The  author  of  LI  Esprit  des  Loix,     This  illustrious  writer, 
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however,  sets  out  with  a  different  theory,  and  supposes  all  right 
to  he  founded  on  certain  rapports  or  relati<»B ;  which  is  a  sys- 
tem that,  in  my  opinion,  never  wi]l  he  reconciled  with  true  phi- 
losophy. Father  Malebranche,  as  for  as  I  can  learn,  was  the  first 
that  started  this  abstract  theory  of  morals,  which  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  Cudworth,  Clarke,  and  others ;  and  as  it  excludes 
all  sentiment,  and  pretends  to  found  every  thing  oii  reason,  it 
has  not  wanted  followers  in  this  philosophic  age.  See  SecHon  L 
Appendix  /.  With  regard  to  justice,  the  virtue  here  treated 
of,  the  inference  against  this  theory  seems  short  and  conclusive. 
Property  is  allowed  to  be  dependent  on  civil  laws ;  civil  laws 
are  allowed  to  have  no  other  object  but  the  interest  of  society : 
This  therefore  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  sole  foundation  of  pro- 
perty and  justice.  Not  to  mention,  that  our  obligation  itself  to 
obey  the  magistrate  and  his  laws  is  founded  in  nothing  but  the 
interests  of  society. 

If  the  ideas  of  justice,  sometimes,  do  not  follow  the  disposi- 
tions of  civil  law^;  we  shall  find  that  these  cases,  instead  of  ob- 
jections, are  confirmations  of  the  theory  delivered  above.  Where 
a  civil  law  is  so  perverse  as  to  cross  all  the  interests  of  society, 
it  loses  all  its  authority,  and  men  judge  by  the  ideas  of  natural 
justice,  which  are  conformable  to  those  interests.  Sometimes 
also  civil  laws,  for  useful  purposes,  require  a  ceremony  or  form 
to  any  deed ;  and  where  that  is  wanting,  their  decrees  run  con- 
trary to  the  usual  tenor  of  justice ;  but  one  who  takes  advan- 
tage of  such  chicanes,  is  not  commonly  regarded  as  an  honest 
man.  Thus,  the  interests  of  society  reqture  that  contracts  be 
fulfilled ;  and  there  is  not  a  more  material  article  either  of  natu- 
ral or  dvil  justice :  But  the  omission  of  a  trifling  circumstance 
will  ofifcen,  by  law,  invalidate  a  contract  in  foro  ht^manoy  but 
not  in  foro  con^cientiay  as  divines  express  themselves.  In 
these  cases,  the  magistrate  is  supposed  only  to  withdraw  his 
power  of  enforcing  the  right,  not  to  have  altered  the  right. 
Where  his  intention  extends  to  the  right,  and  is  conformable 
to  the  interests  of  society,  it  never  fails  to  alter  the  right ;  a 
clear  proof  of  the  origin  of  justice  and  of  property,  as  assigned 
above. 
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NOTE  CU.]  p.  238. 

It  is  evident  that  the  will  or  consent  alone  never  transfers 
^property,  nor  causes  the  obligation  of  a  promise  (for  the  same 
reasoning  extends  to  both)  ;  but  the  will  must  be  expressed  by 
words  OT  signs,  in  order  to  impose  a  tie  upon  any  man.  The 
expression  being  once  brought  in  as  subservient  to  the  will, 
soon  becomes  the  principal  part  of  the  promise ;  nor  will  a  man 
be  less  bound  by  his  word,  though  he  secretly  give  a  different 
direction  to  his  intention,  and  witiihold  the  assent  of  his  mind. 
But  though  the  expression  makes,  on  most  occasions,  the  whole 
of  the  promise,  yet  it  does  not  always  so ;  and  one  who  should 
make  use  of  any  expression,  of  which  he  knows  not  the  mean- 
ing, and  which  he  uses  without  any  sense  of  the  consequences, 
would  not  certainly  be  bound  by  it.  Nay,  though  he  know 
its  meaning,  yet  if  he  uses  it  in  jest  only,  and  with  such  signs 
as  evidently  shew  that  he  has  no  serious  intentions  of  binding 
himself,  he  would  not  lie  under  any  obligation  of  performance ; 
but  it  is  necessary  that  the  words  be  a  perfect  expression  of 
the  will,  without  any  contrary  signs.  Nay,  even  this  we  must 
not  cany  so  far  as  to  ima^e,  that  one  whom,  by  our  quick-, 
ness  of  imderstanding,  we  conjectisre,  from  certain  signs,  to  have, 
an  inteniion  of  dec^ving  us,  is  not  bound  by  his  expression  or 
verbal  -preaaae,  if  we  aec^t  of  it ;  but  must  limit  this  conclu- 
sion to  those  cases  where  the  Mgns  are  of  a  different  nature  from 
those  of  deceit.  All  these  contradictions  are  easily  accounted 
for,  if  justice  arise  entirely  from  its  usefulness  to  society ;  but. 
will  never  be  explained  on  any  other  hypothesis. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  moral  decisions  of  the  JesuitSy  and 
other  relaxed  casuists,  were  commonly  formed  in  prosecution 
of  some  such  subtilties  of  reasoning  as  are  here  pointed  out, 
and  proceeded  as  much  from  the  habit  of  scholastic  refinement 
as  from  any  corruption  of  the  heart,  if  we  may  follow  the  au- 
thority of  Mons.  Bayle.  See  his  Dictionary,  article  Loyola. 
And  why  has  the  indignation  of  mankind  risen  so  high  against 
these  casuists ;  but  because  eveiy  one  perceived,  that  human  * 
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society  could  not  subsist  were  such  practices  authorised,  and 
lliat  morals  must  always  be  handled  with  a  view  to  public  in- 
terest, more  than  philosophical  r^;ularity  ?  If  the  secret  direc- 
tion of  the  intention^  said  every  man  of  sens^,  eouid  invlilidate 
a  contract;  where  is  our  security?  And  yet  a  metaj^ysical 
schoolman  might  think,  that,  where  an  intention  was  supposed 
to  be  requisite,  if  that  intention  really  had  no  place,  no  conse- 
quence ought  to  follow,  and  no  oUigation  be  imposed.  The 
caauisticai  subtilties  may  not  be-  greater  than  the  subtiHies  of 
lawyers,  hinted  at  above ;  but  as  the  formor  are  pemidimsy  and 
the  latter  imweent  and  even  necessary y  this  is  the  reason  of  the 
very  different  reception  they  meet  with  from  the  worid. 

It  is  a  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  the  priest,  by  a 
secret  direction  of  his  intention,  can  invalidate  any  sacrament. 
This  position  is  derived  from  a  strict  and  regular  prosecution 
of  the  obvious  truth,  that  empty  words  alone,  without  any 
meaning  or  intention  in  the  speaker,  can  nevw  be  attended 
with  any  effect.  If  the  same  conclusion  be  not  admitted  in. 
reasonings  concerning  civil  contracts,  where  the  affiiir  is  al- 
lowed to  be  of  so  much  less  conseque^ice  than  the  etenial  sal- 
vation of  thousands,  it  proceeds  entirely  from  men  s  s^se  of 
tiie  danger  and  inconvenience  of  the  doctrine  in  the  fbnner 
case :  And  we  may  thence  observe,  that  however  positive,  ar- 
rogant and  dogmatical  any  superstition  may  appear,  it  never 
can  convey  any  thorough  persuasion  of  the  reality  of  its  objects, 
or  put  them,  in  any  degree,  on  a  balance  with  the  common  in- 
cidents of  life,  which  we  learn  from  daily  observation  and  expe- 
rimental reasoning. 


NOTE  [X.]  p.  244. 

The  only  solution  which  Plato  gives  to  all  tiie  objections 
that  niight  be  raised  against  the  community  of  women,  esta- 
blished in  this  imaginary  commonwealth,  is,  KmAA^o-tm  y«^  in 
TtvT*  xtu  Xiytrtci  km  AiAf{sr<ci,  ati  to  finv  tt^iXtfut  kcaXov.  T0  h  fiXx^ 
Cf^tf  tu&xt^v,  SeUe  enim  istud  et  dicitur  ei  dicetur.  Id  quod  uHle 
sit  honestum  esse,  quad  atUem  intUite  sit  turpe  esse.    De  Kep. 
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lib.  V.  p«  457.  ex  edh.  Sen.  And  liiift  mlodm  will  admit  of  n6 
donbc  where  public  atiUty  is  concenied ;  whaeh  is  Fhto  s  ■aeaii^ 
iBgf.  Aad,  indeed,  to  what  other  pvrpose  do  all  the  ideas  of 
diastity  and  modesty  serve  ?  Nisi  utile  est  quod  JbcimuSyfruS" 
tra  estghriOi  says  Phndnis*—- >K«a«p  rtf»iSA«Cf^«v  nrdty,  says  Phi- 
tarch  dewiiosopudore.  Nihil  eomni  qius  damnosa  sont,  pul- 
duram  est.    The  same  was  the  opiaion  of  the  Stoics.    ^*9^ 

XMywnt  vnf  «^ffnr  nm  tvp  rsr«v)«<«f  w^mitw*  Sept.  Em  p.  lib.  iiii 
cap.  20. 


NOTE  [Y.]  p.  247. 

That  the  lighter  machine  yields  to  the  heavier,  and  in  ma- 
chines  of  the  same  kind,  that  the  empty  yields  to  the  loaded ; 
this  rule  is  founded  on  convenience.  That  those  who  are  go- 
iikg  td  the  capital  take  place  of  those  who  are  coming  from  it ; 
this  seems  to  be  founded  on  some  idea  of  the  dignity  of  th€ 
gr^at  city,  and  of  the  preference  of  this  future  to  the  past.  From 
liko  reaaoBS,  among  fbothwalkefs,  the  right  hand  oititles  a  man 
to  the  wall,  and  prevents  jostiing^  which  peaceable  people  find 
vary  disagreeable  asd  inconveuent. 


NOTE  [Z.]  p.  250. 

We  ought  not  to  imagine,  because  an  inanimate  object  may 
be  useful  as  well  as  a  man,  that  therefore  it  ought  also,  accord- 
ing to  this  system,  to  merit  the  appellation  of  virtuous.  The 
sentiments  excited  by  utility  are,  in  the  two  cases,  very  diffe- 
rent ;  «kd  die  one  is  mixed  with  afiection,  esteem,  lipproba- 
tion,  &c.  aad  not  the  oilier.  In  like  manner,  an  inanimate  ob-' 
ject  may  hnve  good  colour  and  proportions  as  well  is  a  human 
figure.  But  can  we  arer  be  in  love  wilh  the  former  ?  There 
are  a  nnmeroua  set  of  passions  and  sentiments,  of  which  think-' 
ing,  rational  beings  are^  by  the  orig^  constitution  of  nature, 
the  only  proper  objects :  And  though  the  very  same  qualities 
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be  transferred  to  an  insensible,  inanimate  being,  they  will  not 
exdte  the  same  sentiment.  The  beneficial  qualities  of  harbs 
and  minerals  are,  indeed,  sometimes  called  their  virtmes  ;  bnt 
this  is  an  effect  of  the  caprice  of  langoi^,  which  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  in  reasomng.  For  thov^h  there  be  a  species  of 
approbation  attending  even  inanimate  objects,  wh^i^benefidal, 
yet  this  sentiment  is  so  weak,  and  so  diffeient  from  lliat  whidi 
is  directed  to  beneficent  magistrates  or  statesmen,  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  ranked  mider  the  same  dass  or  appellation. 

A  very  small  variation  of  the  object,  even  where  the  same 
qualities  are  preserved,  will  destroy  a  sentiment.  Thus,  the 
same  beauty,  transferred  to  a  different  sex,  excites  no  amorous 
passion,  where  nature  is  not  extremely  perverted. 


NOTE  [AA.]  p.  26?. 

Undutifulness  to  parents  »  disapproved  of  by  mankind, 

ttvT0f  grvyKv^vu.  Ingratitude,  for  a  like  reason  (though  he 
seems  there  to  mix  a  more  generous  regard)  ovmKwmKTwtrug 

vtrut  rtg  ttfcui  9r«^g»«9T«i  rcu  xmiifiumtq  ivfttfiuff  xtu  But^mg,  Lib. 
vi.  cap.  4.  Perhaps  the  historian  only  meant,  that  our  sym- 
pathy and  humanity  were  more  enlivened,  by  our  considering 
the  similarity  of  our  case  with  that  of  the  person  suffering ; 
which  is  a  just  sentiment. 


NOTE  [BB.]  p.  256. 

.  It  is  needless  to  push  our  researches  so  &r  as  to  ask,  why 
we  have  humanity  or  a  fellow-feeling  with  others  ?  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  this  is  experienced  to  be  a  principle  in  human  na- 
ture. We  must  stop  somewhere  in  our  examination  of  causes ; 
and  there  are,  in  every  science,  some  general  principles,  be- 
yond which  we  cannot  hope  to  find  any  principle  more  gene- 
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ibI.  No  man  is  absolately  indifferent  to  the  happiness  and  mi* 
•ery  of  others.  The  first  has  a  natmiJ  tendency  to  give  plea- 
sure ;  the  second,  pain.  This  every  one  may  find  in  himself. 
It  is  not  probahle  that  these  principles  can  he  resolved  into  prin* 
dples  more  simple  and  universal,  whatever  attempts  may  have 
heen  made  to  that  purpose.  But  if  it  were  possible,  it  belongs 
not  to  the  present  subject ;  and  we  may  here  safely  consider 
these  principles  as  original,-— happy  if  we  can  render  all  the  con* 
sequences  sufficiently  plain  and  perspicuous  I 


KOTE  [CC]  p.  261. 

In  proportion  to  the  station  which  a  man  possesses,  according 
to  the  relations  in  which  he  is  placed,  we  always  expect  from 
him  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  good ;  and,  when  disappointed, 
blame  his  inutility ;  and  much  more  do  we  blame  him,  if  any  ill 
or  {Hrejudice  arises  from  his  conduct  and  behaviour.  When  the 
interests  of  one  country  interfere  with  those  of  another,  we  esti- 
mate the  merits  of  a  statesman  by  the  good  or  ill  which  results 
to  his  own  country  from  his  measures  and  counsels,  without  re- 
gard to  the  prejudice  which  he  brings  cm  its  enemies  and  rivals. 
His  feUow-citizens  are  the  objects  which  He  nearest  the  eye  while 
we  determine  his  character.  And  as  nature  has  implanted  in 
every  one  a  superior  affection  to  his  own  country,  we  never  ex- 
pect any  regard  to  distant  nations  where  a  competition  arises, 
Kot  to  mention,  that  while  every  man  consults  the  good  of  his 
own  community,  we  are  sensible  that  the  general  interest  of 
mankind  is  better  promoted,  than  by  any  loose  indeterminate 
views  to  the  good  of  a  species,  whence  no  beneficial  action  could 
ever  result,  for  want  of  a  duly  limited  object  on  which  they 
could  exert  themselves. 


NOTE  [DD.]  p.  264. 

For  a  like  reason,  the  tendencies  of  actions  and  characters, 
not  their  real  accidental  consequences,  we  alone  regarded  in 
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our  moral  detonmnatioiis  w  giSnend  jndpnetita ;  though  in  dw 
m^  foeluig  or  sentiment  wo  oaimot  help  paying  greater  r^ard 
to  mie  whose  station,  joined  to  thtue»  rendets  him  reldly  use- 
fnl  to  sodety,  than  to  one  who  exerts  the  social  Tirtiies  enljr  m 
good  intentions  and  henevolent  affecstienSf  SeparSting  the  tka- 
xacter  from  the  fortune,  hy  an  easy  and  necessary  effort  ef 
tbooghty  we  ^onoimce  these  perscms  alikei  and  giire  them  ibe 
same  general  praise.  The  judgmfent  c^meets,  w  endeavours  to 
correct  the  appearance,  but  is  not  able  entkely  to  piei^  ovor 
sentiment. 

Why  is  this  peach-tree  said  to  be  better  than  that  other,  but 
because  it  produces  more  or  better  fruit  ?  And  woidd  not  the 
same  praise  be  given  it,  though  snails  or  vermin  had  destroyed 
the  peaches  before  they  came  to  full  matmity  ?  In  morals  too, 
is  not  the  tree  known  by  the  fruit  f  And  cannot  we  easily  dis- 
tinguish between  nature  and  accident,  in  the  one  case  as  well  as 
in  the  other  ? 


NOTE  [EE.]  p.  266. 

It  is  wisely  ordained  by  nature,  that  private  connections 
should  commonly  prevail  over  universal  views  and  considera- 
tions ;  otherwise  our  affections  and  actions  would  be  dissipated 
and  lost  for  want  of  a  proper  limited  object.  Thus  a  small  be- 
nefit done  to  ourselves,  or  our  near  friends,  excites  more  lively 
sentiments  of  love  and  approbation,  than  a  great  benefit  done  to 
a  distant  commonwealth  :  But  stiU  we  know  here,  as  in  all  the 
senses,  to  correct  these  inequalities  by  reflection,  and  retain  a 
general  standai'd  of  vice  and  virtue,  founded  chiefly  on  general 
usefulness. 


NOTE  [FF.]  p.  270. 

One  may  venture  to  affiriii,  that  there  is  no  human  creature, 
to  whom  the  i^pearance  of  happiness  (where  envy  or  revenge 
has  no  place)  does  not  give  pleasure ;  diat  of  misery,  imeasi-; 
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new.  ThiB,  seems  inseparable  from  owr  make  and  eotialifaliem 
But  they  are  wiy  tke  asore  generoas  minds  that  are  tiieiiee 
prompted  to  aeekly  zealondy  tlie  goed  of  ethevs,  and  to  kave  ii 
real  paaaion  for  their  weKaxe.  With  vmn  ^  mrrow  «id  mige*^ 
neroitt  ^iiiftB,  this  sympathy  goes  not  beyond  « flHght  feeing 
of  ihe  imaginadon,  iviiieh  serves  only  to  ezoite  sentiments  of 
ogmpkieeney  or  eensiire,  and  makes  them  af^y  to  the  olject 
&Aear  hononnMe  or  dkhonoorable  appeBatiom.  A  ||rq«ig 
ndser,  for  instaoieey  praises  ex^mely  indusity  taadjrug^aii^ 
even  in  others,  and  sets  them,  in  his  ostanation,  aboivi^  all  the^ 
other  virtues.  He  knows  the  good  that  results  from  them,  and 
feels  that  species  of  happiness  with  a  more  lively  sympathy, 
than  any  other  you  could  rf  present  to  him ;  though  periiaps  he 
would  not  part  with  a  shilling  to  make  the  fortune  of  the  indus- 
trious man  wJiom  he  pnoses  so  higy y. 


NOTE  ZGG.-]  p.  «8L 

DiODontTS  SicULOS,  lib.  icr.  It  may  not  be  im{»>oper  to  giro 
liie  ehander  of  £pamnio&das,  sas  4rawn  by  the  faistoriaB,  in  or* 
der  to  show  the  ideas  of  perfi^ct  merit  which  prevailed  in  those 
ages*  In  other  iUustrious  m^i,  says  he,  you  w3l  observe  that 
eadb  possessed  some  ono  sSmnng  quality,  which  was  the  founda-> 
tion  of  Us  ftane :  In  Epaninondas  all  the  mrtues  are  found 
tmited;  force  of  b^edy,  ek>quenee  of  expression,  vigour  of  mind, 
contempt  of  ikhes,  gentleness  of  disposition,  and,  whait  i$  clUefif^ 
to  heregtofdei^  oourage  and  conduct  in  war. 


NOTE  CHH.]  p.  282. 

All  men  are  equally  liable  to  pain,  and  disease,  and  sick- 
ness ;  and  may  again  reooyer  health  and  ease.  These  circum- 
stances, as  they  make  no  ^ifittinction  between  one  man  and  an- 
other, are  no  source  of  pride  or  humility,  regard  or  contempt. 
But  comparing  our  own  species  to  supmor  ones,  it  is  a  rery 
mortifying  conaideratloB,  that  we  should  aH  be  so  liable  to  dSs^ 
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eases  and  infirmities ;  and  divines  accordingly  employ  this  to-^ 
pic  in  Older  to  depress  self-conceit  and  vanity.  They  would 
hare  more  success  if  the  common  bent  of  our  thon^ts  were 
not  perpetually  turned  to  eelnpate  ourselTes  with  others.  The 
infirmities  of  old  age  are  mortifying  $  becaMse  a  comparison  with 
the  young  may  take  place.  The  kitag's  evil  is  industriously 
concealed,  because  it  affects  othersi  and  is  often  transmitted  to 
posterity.  The  case  is  nearly  the  same  vrith  such  diseases  as 
convey  any  nauseous  or  firightful  imi^pes ;  the  epilepi^,  for  in- 
stance, ukers,  sores,  scabs,  &e» 


NOTE  [U.]  p.  284. 

There  is  something  extraordinary,  and  seemingly  unaccount- 
able, in  the  operation  of  our  passions,  when  we  consider  the 
fortune  and  situation  of  others.  Very  often  another's  advance- 
ment and  prosperity  produces  envy,  which  has  a  strong  mixture 
of  hatred,  and  arises  chiefly  from  the  comparison  of  ourselves 
with  the  person.  At  the  very  same  time,  or  at  least  in  very 
short  intervals,  we  may  feel  the  passion  of  respect,  which  is  a 
species  of  affection  or  good-will,  with  a  mixture  of  humility. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  misfortunes  of  our  fellows  often  cause 
pity,  which  has  in  it  a  strong  mixture  of  good-will.  This  sen- 
timent of  pity  is  nearly  allied  to  contempt,  which  is  a  species  of 
dislike,  with  a  mixture  of  pride.  I  only  point  out  these  phenome- 
na as  a  subject  of  speculation  to  such  as  are  curious  with  regard 
to  moral  inquiries.  .  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  ob- 
serve in  general,  that  power  and  riches  commonly  cause  re- 
spect, poverty  and  meanness  contempt,  though  particolar  views 
and  incidents  may  sometimes  raise  the  passions  of  envy  and 
of  pity. 


NOTE  [KK.]  p.  287* 

There  is  no  man  who,  on  particular  occasions,  is  not  af- 
ded  with  all  die  disagreeable  passions,  fear,  anger,  dejecti(m, 
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grief,  melancholy,  anxiety,  &c.  But  these,  so  fo  as  they  are 
nataral  and  nniyersal,  make  no  difference  between  one  man 
and  another,  and  can  never  be  the  object  of  blame*  It  is  only 
when  the  disposition  gives  a  propeiHsU^  to  any  of  these  disagree* 
able  passions,  that  Aey  disfigure  the  character,  and,  by  giving 
uneasiness,  convey  the  sentiment  of  disapprobation  to  the  spec* 
lator. 


NOTE  [LL.]  p-  289. 

Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  iiL  The  author,  entering  upon  the  nanar 
tion^  says,  Laniata  vesU^fcxdum  speetaculum  dwnhaJtwr^  muUu 
incrtpafUibuSf  ntdlo  inkterinumie :  deformitas  exitns  miseri- 
cordiara  abstulerat.  To  enter  thoroughly  into  this  method  of 
.thinking,  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  ancient  maxims,  that 
no  one  ought  to  prolong  his  life  after  it  became  dishonourable ; 
but,  as  he  had  always  a  right  to  dispose  of  it,  it  then  became  a 
duty  to  part  with  it. 


NOTE  [MM.]  p.  290. 

The  absence  of  virtue  may  often  be  a  vice,  and  that  of  the 
highest  kind ;  as  in  the  instance  of  ingratitude,  as  well  as  mean- 
ness. Where  we  expect  a  beauty,  the  disappointment  gives  an 
uneasy  sensation,  and  produces  a  real  deformity.  Ai^  abject- 
ness  of  character,  likewise,  is  disgustful  and  contemptible  in 
anodier  view.'  Where  a  man  has  no  sense  of  value  in  himself, 
we  are  not  likely  to  have  any  higher  esteem  of  him.  And  if 
the  same  person,  ndho  crouches  to  his  superiors,  is  insolent  to 
his  inferiors  (as  often  hi^pens,)  this  contrariety  of  behaviour, 
•instead  of  correcting  the  former  vice,  aggravates  it  extremely, 
'l>y  the  addition. c^  a  vice  still  more  odious.    See  Sect.  8. 


NOTE  [NN.]  p.  312. 
It  seems  certain,  both  from  reason  and  experience)  that  a 
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nide  uatMight  MTUge  regnktes  chiefly  his  lore  and  liatred  liy 
tlie  ideas  of  private  utiUtjr  and  injuiy,  and  haa  but  faint  ooii« 
eqitioiis  of  a  generai  rule  or  aystem  of  beiwFioiir.  Tbe  maii 
who  ataiids  oppoeile  to  him  in  Vatde,  he  hatea  heaitily,  not  only 
for  the  preeeni  moment,  ^Aich  m  almoet  nnavoidahle,  hit  ftv 
ever  alifcer ;  nor  is  he  aadiBfied  without  the  moat  extrraae  pa- 
niahment  and  vengeance*  But  we,  accustomed  to  society,  and 
to  more  enlarged  reflections,  consider  that  this  man  is  serving 
his  own  country  and  community ;  that  any  man,  in  the  same 
situation,  would  do  the  same ;  thiit  we  ourselves^  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, observe  a  like  conduct ;  that,  in  general,  human 
sod^  is  beat  suppevted  on  aoek  maadma.  And  hy  these  sup- 
poaidoBS  and  views,  wo  coireet,  in  eome  measure,  mpr  mder 
and  nartvw^^'  passiMis.  And  though  much  of  o«r  frieaddnp 
and  ^ni^  be  still  regolated  by  private  considenilions  of  b^ie** 
fit  and  harai,  we  pay  at  least  this  homage  to  general  roles, 
whi<^  we  are  aocmstomed  to  respect,  that  we  commonly  por- 
yert  our  adversary's  condu^st,  by  imputing  nndice  or  injustice 
to  him,  in  order  to  give  vent  to  those  passions  which  arise  from 
ftelf-love  and  private  interest.  When  the  heart  is  full  of  rage, 
it  never  wants  pretences  of  this  nature ;  though  sometimes  as 
frivolous,  as  those  from  idiidi  Horace,  being  almost  crushed  by 
the  fietll  of  a  tree,  affects  to  accuse  of  parricide  the  first  planter 
of  it. 


NOTE  [OO.]  p.  386. 

Benevolb^^  Btdnnlly  diviflea  into  two  kmds^  the  generai 
«nd  the  pariundar.  Hie  first  is,  where  we  have  no  fiiendshqy, 
or  connectioii,  lar  esteem  for  llie  pemon,  but  feel  oidy  m  general 
sympathy  with  him,  or  a  compaasion  for  his  pains,  and  a  oosk- 
gratulation  with  his  pleasures.  The  odier  speciea  of  benevo- 
lence is  ftiftrnded  on  an  opinion  of  nSrtue^  on  servicea  done  ns,  or 
on  some  particular  connection.  Both  these  sentiments  must 
be  allowed  real  in  human  nature ;  but  whether  they  will  re- 
solve into  some  nice  oonsideiations  of  self-love,  is  a  question 
more  curious  than  important.    The  former  sentiment,  to  wit. 
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that  of  general  benevolence,  or  humanity,  or  sympathy,  we  shall 
have  occasion  frequently  to  treat  of  in  the  course  of  this  inqui- 
ry ;  and  I  assume  it"  as  real,  from  general  experience,  without 
any  other  proof. 


NOTE  [PP.]  p.  S45. 

This  theory,  concerning  the  origin  of  property,  and  conse- 
quently  of  justice,  is  in  the  main  the  same  with  tbit  hinted  at 
and  adopted  by  Grrotius.  **  Hinc  diadmus,  qatt  fnerit  causa, 
*^  ob  qnam  a  prinusva  communione  renun  prjmo  mobilium,  de- 
*^  inde  et  immobilium  discessum  est :  nimimm'quod  e^m  non 
*^  contenti  homines  vesci  sponte  natis,  antra  habitare,  corpora 
^'  aut  nudo  agere,  aut  corticibus  arborum  feranunve  pellibus 
'^  vestito,  yitffi  genus  exquisitius  ddegissent,  industria  opus  frdt, 
^'  quam.  singidi  rebus  singulis  adhiber^t :  quo  minus  autem 
*^  frnctus  in  commune  confeirentur,  primum  obstitit  loeomm, 
*^  in  quae  homines  discessemnt,  distantia,  deinde  justitise  et  amo- 
<^  ris  defectos,  per  quern  fiebat,  ut  nee  in .  labore,  nee  in  con- 
'<  sumptione  fructuum  quse  debebat,  squalitas  serrarotur.  Simul 
^^  discimuB,  quomodo  res  in  proprietatem  iverint ;  non  animi  ac- 
^<  tn  solo,  neque  enim  scire  alii  poterant,.quid  alii  suum  esse  vel- 
'^  lent,  ut  eo  abstinerent,  et  idem  velle  plures  poterant ;  sed 
<<  pacto  quodam  aut  expresso,  ut  per  divisionem,  aut  tacito,  ut 
*^  per  occupationem."  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pftcis,  Lib.  ii.  cap-  2. 
§  2;  art*  4.  &  5. 


NOTE  [Qa]  p.  346. 

Natural  may  be  opposed,  either  to  what  is  unttsual^  mira- 
culousy  or  artificial.  In  the  two  former  senses,  justice  and  pro- 
perty are  undoubtedly  natural.  But  as  they  suppose  reason, 
forethought,  design,  and  a  social  imion  and  confederacy  among 
men,  perhaps  that  epithet  cannot  strictly,  in  the  last  sense,  be 
applied  to  them.  Had  men  lived  without  society,  property  had 
never  been  known,  and  neither  justice  nor  injustice  had  ever 
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•llb^.    Bull  «ttG»6lf  andoQg  faumaM  crefttwres  hiui  be^  knp«B* 

iiail^  «i^  pided  by  iastiact,  w^ich  9vppMe8  tbe  plaee  itf  v^aMn* 
But  all  these  dispHtes  are  merely  verbal. 


NOTE  CRR.]  p^  M«. 

Tmat  thidie  be  a  otfunttiea  or  diitliMtMni  tifommnimmy  and 
(ban  this  eli0f«raticM  be  #leftdy  and  oMfiitMit;  tUs  is  abiM^sl^ 
Mfiiired  by  tiie  intcrspti  of  sooiety,  and  bence  liMs  ongpn  «f  jas^ 
tiee  «m1  praperty.  '  WbaA  pMsesatcns  «re  asstgned  to  f«rticii]sr 
persons ;  tfak  is,  gfenenJly  vpei^kiiig,  pretty  indiffeieiiit ;  and  is 
often  "dettttniaed  by  iiery  fri^ndosa  viawB  and  oonndenakmB. 
We  irfiaM  aAention  a  ftfw  partietdars. 

W«nB  a  society  formed  among  soTOtpl  indepeiideiit  mODdben^ 
«be  most  obviewi  nde  tvbkli  «auldbo  agreed  omwoidd  bo  to  an- 
msK  property  to  premni  possesnoa,  and  ioaiva  every  <»e  a  r^^ 
to  wbat  beat  present  evjoys.  The tdation of  ptODoeflsioB,  wUeh 
takes  plaoei  between  the  person  and  the  cAyec^  natmaly  draws 
an  die  i^ation  ef  pfopetty. 

Far  a  }Ski&  reason,  oeeapatkm  or  iiat  poesesnon  becoaMs  the 
Ibnn^lion  of  property. 

Where  a  man  bestows  (aboiff  and  iadastry  apon  any  oljecty 
which  betoe  be^kmged  to  nobody ;  as  in  enttb^  down  and  rimp- 
ing  a  tree^  in  ooltirating  a  field,  ^e.  tbe  alteratftoae  wUdi  hO|iro- 
duces  causes  a  relation  between  him  and  the  object,  and  nataia% 
engages  us  to  annex  it  to  him  by  the  new  relation  of  property. 
This  cause  here  concars  with  the  public  utility,  which  ccMisists  in 
the  encouragement  given  to  industry  and  labour. 

Perhaps,  too,  private  humanity  towards  the  possessor  con- 
curs, in  this  insitance,  with  the  other  motives,  and  engines  us 
to  leave  with  him  wbat  he  has  acquired  by  bis  sweat  and  bi- 
bour,  and  wbat  he  has  flattered  himself  m  t!%  constant  enjoy- 
ment o^  For  though  private  bumantty  can  by  no  means  be  the 
origin  of  justice,  since  tbe  latter  virtue  so  often  contradicts 
tbe  former ;  yet  when  die  nde  of  separsfte  and  constant  poa- 
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B^Mton  is  OBoe  fomied  by  die  kkdmptmiM^  neeossUiei  of  aocie- 
ty,  private  hunaiiity, and  Btimreimm  to  the  Mb^  a  havddiq^iii 
ttiotker,  may,  in  a  {MBtienkur  imtanee,  giire  riae  to  a  partioibHr 
into  of  prapertf <. 

I  am  much  inclined  to  ihiak,  that  the  right  of  aneoaMioai  itf 
inheritance  much  depends  on  those  comiectiona  of  the  imagina* 
tion^  and  that  ihe  rektion  to  a  fonner  proprietor  begetting  a  re* 
ktion  to  the  object  is  the  cause  wHy  the  property  is  tramferred 
to  a  man  after  the  death  of  his  kinsman.  It  is  tme,  indtistry  is 
more  enooani^ed  by  the  jtransfanNice  of  pflpitfwjon  to  children 
w  near  rslatioBs :  Bnt  tUs  nMfadiiration  will  only  have  place  in 
aettbivatedsodaetyt  whereas  the  right  of  succfMSiioa  is  rc^gprd- 
ed  eiwn  ameng  die  gmatest  haitarians* 

Apfaisiiion  of  propoBty^  kjT  aci00amii»  can  b^  explained  ^^ 
bat  by  having  recovm!  to  die  rablipns  and  coimections  of  the 


Hie  property  of  rivers,  by  the  laws  of  most  nations,  and  by 
this  natural  turn  <^  our  thought,  is  attributed  to  the  proprietors 
of  their  banks,  excepting  such  vast  rivers  as  the  Rhine  or  the 
Danube,  which  seem  too  lafg^  to  folow  as  an  accession  to  the 
property  of  the  neighbouring  fields.  Yet  even  these  rivers  are 
considered  as  die  property  of  that  nation  through  wlvMie  dopni- 
niotts  they  run ;  liie  id^  of  a  nation  being  of  a  suitsU^  buM^  to 
correspond  widi  them,  and  bear  thraa  such  a  vdation  in  the 
fancy. 

The  aooessions  which  aae  made  tp  knd  bordfiriag  i^n  ri- 
vers, follow  the  famd,  say  the  civilians,  proivided  it  b^  made  by 
what  they  call  al^tfoteM,  that  is,  insansiUy  and  in^evcaptihly; 
whidh  are  circwtnstances  that  assist  the  imapna^icn  in  the  con** 
junction. 

Where  there  is  any  connderable  portion  torn  at  once  from  one 
bank  and  added  to  another,  it  becomes  not  his  property  whose 
land  it  Mis  on  tiU  it  unite  widi  the  land,  and  till  die  trees  and 
plants  have  spread  their  roots  into  both.  Before  diat,  the 
diought  does  not  sufficiendy  jpin  them. 

In  short,  we  must  ever  distinguish  between  the  necessity  of 
a  separation  and  constancy  in  mm's  possesgion,  and  the  rules 
winch  assign  pardcplar  oljeets  ta  pardcnlar  persons.      The 
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fint  necesMty  is  obrionsy  strong  and  ^lyinciUe :  The  ktter  may 
depend  «n  a  public  utility  more  light  and  inTolous,  on  the  aen^ 
timent  of  private  hnmanity  and  ayenion  to  private  hardahipy 
on  positive  laws,  on  precedents,  analogies,  and  very  fine  connec- 
tions uid  timia  of  the  imaginaticm. 


NOTE.[SS.]p.  350. 

'  The  term  t^de  is  commonly  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  bat  this 
sentiment  seems  indifferent,  and  may  be  either  good  or  bad,  ac- 
C6rding  as  it  is  well  or  ill  founded,  and  according  to  the  other 
circumstances  which  accompany  it.  The  French  express  this 
sentiment  by  the  term  amour  propre  ;  but  as  they  also  express 
self-love  as  well  as  vanity  by  the  same  tenn,  there  arises  thence 
a  great  confusion  in  Rochefoucault,  and  many  of  their  moral 
writers. 


NOTE  [TT.]  p.  853. 

Love  and  esteem  are  neariy  the  same  passion,  and  arise  6om 
similar  causes.      The  qualities  which  produce  both  are  such 
as  communicate  plewure.     But  where  this  pleasure  is  severe 
and  serious ;  or  where  its  object  is  great,  and  makes  a  strong 
impression ;  or  where  it  produces  any  degree  of  humility  and 
awe :  In  all  these  cases,  the  passion  which  arises  from  the  plea- 
sure is  more  properly  dmiominated  esteeim  than  love.     Bene- 
volence attends  both ;  but  b  connected  with  love  in  a  more 
eminent  degree.     There  seems  to  be  still  a  stronger  mixtnre 
of  pride  in  contempt,  than  of  humility  and  esteem ;  and  the 
reason  would  not  be  difficult  to  one  who  studied  accurately 
^e  passions.     All  these  various  mixtures,  and  compositions, 
and  appearances  of .  sentiment,  form  a  very  curious  subject  of 
speculation,  but  are  wide  of  our  present  purpose.    Throughout 
this  inquiry,  we  always  consider,  in  general,  what  qualities  are 
a  subject  of  praise  or  of  censure^  without  entering  into  all  the 
minute  ^differences  of  sentiment  which  they  excite.    It  is  evi- 
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dent,  that  whatever  is  contemned,  is  also  disliked,  as  well  as 
what  is  hated ;  and  we  here  endeavour  to  take  objects  accord- 
ing to  their  most  simple  views  and  appearances.  These  sciences 
are  but  too  apt  to  appear  abstract  to  common  readers,  even 
with  all  the  precautions  which  we  can  take  to  clear  them  from 
superftuons  speculations,  and  bring  them  down  to  every  capa« 
city. 


NOTE  [UU.]  p.  354. 

The  following  passage  of  Cicero  is  worth  quoting,  as  being 
the  most  clear  and  express  to  our  purpose  than  any  thing  that  can 
be  imagined,  and,  in  a  dispute  which  is  chiefly  verbal,  must, 
on  account  of  the  author,  carry  an  authority  from  which  there 
can  be  no  appeal. 

*^  Virtus  autem,  quiB  est  per  se  ipsa  laudabilis,  et  sine  qua 
'^  nihil  laudari  potest,  tamen  habet  plures  partes,  quarum  alia 
^  est  alia  ad  laudationem  aptior:  Sunt  enim  aliee  virtutes,  quse 
'^  videntur  in  moribus  hominum,  et  quadam  comitate  ac  bene- 
''  ficentia  positas :  ali»  quae  in  ingenii  aliqua  ftumltate,  aut  ani- 
^*  mi  magnitu^ine  ac  robore.  Nam  dementia,  justitia^  benig- 
^'  nitas,  fides,  fortitudo  in  periculis  communibus,  jucunda  est 
^*  auditu  in  laudationibus.  Omnes  enim  hae  virtutes  non  tarn 
**  ipsis,  qui  eas  in  se  habent,  quam  generi  hominiun  fructuosae 
**  putantur.  Sapientia  et  magnitudo  animi,  qua  omnes  res  hu- 
''  manse,  tenues  et  pro  nihilo  putantur ;  et  in  cogitando  vis 
'^  quffidam  ingenii,  et  ipsa  eloquentia  admirationis  habet  non 
^*  minus,  jucunditatis  minus.  Ipsoe  enim  magis  videtur,  quos 
**  laudamus,  quam  illos,  apud'quos  laiudamus,  omare  ac  tueri : 
<<  sed  tamen  in  landenda  jungenda  sunt  etiam  hiBC  genera  vir- 
^'  tutum.  Ferunt  enim  aures  hominum,  cum  ilia  quae  jucunda 
*^  et  grata,  tum  etiam  ilia  quae  mirabilia  sunt  in  virtute,  lauda- 
"  ri."     De  OraJL  lib.  u.  cap.  89. 

I  suppose,  if  Cicero  were  now  alive,  it  would  be  found  diffi- 
cult to  fetter  his  moral  sentiments  by  narrow  systems ;  or  per» 
suade  him,  that  no  qualities  were  to  be  admitted  as  virtues^  or 
acknowledged  to  be  a  part  a[  personal  merit y  but  what  were  re« 
commended  by  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 
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NOTE  [XXO  p.  S76. 

DuBiNO  the  time  of  tke  emtierwis  the  ReauMs  seen  to  have 
been  WMm  given  to  iBtrigoee  and  grikntiry  thaa  die  Eng&h 
are  at  preseiit ;  And  the  wonen  of  eonditiony  in  order  to  retaim 
their  lovers,  endeayonred  to  fix  a  name  of  reproach  on  thoee 
vrho  were  addicted  to  wenching  and  low  amonn.  They  were 
called  Ancillarioli.  See  Seneca  de  Beneficiis,  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 
See  also  Martial,  lib.  xti.  efHg.  58. 


NOTE  [YY.]  p.  S91. 

'<  FitAoiLis  et  laborioea  mortalitas  in  partes  ista  digessit,  in- 
«  firmitatis  busb  memor,  ut  portionibns  quisqoiB  cokret,  qao 
"  maayne  indigei^t."  Flin.  lib.  iL  eap.  7.  So  euiy  as  He- 
siod'a  timoy  tbere^  were  30,000  deitiee.  Opmr.  et  Diet.  lib.  I. 
ver.  250,  Bat  the  task  to  be  performed  by  these  seems  still 
too  great  for  their  nnmber.  The  provinces  of  the  deities  were 
so  subdivided,  that  there  was  even  a  god  of  Sneezing.  See 
Ariii^  PmbL  sect.  33.  cap.  7.  The  province  of  copnktimi, 
suitably  to  the  imp<Hrtance  and  dignity  of  it,  was  divided  among 
seyeral  deities. 


NOTE  [ZZ.]  p.  402. 

It  will  be  easy  to  give  a  reason,  why  Thides,  Aamdmand^, 
and  those  early  phUos^ers,  who  really  were  athehtts,  mi^t 
be  very  .<Hrthod6x  in  the  Pagan  creed ;  and  why  Anazagoias 
and  Socrates,  though  real  theists,  must  nattmfiy,  in  ancient 
times,  be  esteemed  impious.  The  blind  unguided  powers  of 
nature,  if  they  could  produce  men,  might  also  produce  such 
beii^  as  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  who  beiii^  the  moat  powerful 
intelligent  existences  in  the  world.  Would  he  proper  objects  of 
worriiip.  But  where  a  Supreme  Intellig«ttce,  die  First  Cause 
of  all,  is  admitted,  these  capricious  beings,  if  they  exist  At  al1| 
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iiniBt  appear  very  subordinate  and  dependent,  and  consequent- 
ly be  excluded  from  die  lanle  of  deities,  Ffato  (de  Leg.  lib.  x.) 
assigns  this  reason  for  the  imputation  thrown  on  Anaxagoras, 
Kunely,  his  denying  the  diyivity  of  the  stais,  planets,  and  other 
created  objecti. 


NbTE  [AAA.]  p.  419. 

Verrius  Flaccus,  pited  by  Pliny,  lib.  xxviii.  cap.  2.  affirm- 
ed, that  it  waa  usual  fw  the  Romaofil^  bi^Hre  ^y  laid  siege  t^ 
any  town,  to  invoenfe  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  place,  a|id  by 
pramiflng  him  gnater  hcmours  than  those  he.  at  present .e&joy- 
ed^  bribe  him  to  b^ray  his  old  Meads  and  TOtiuies^  Tho  naioe 
of  the  l»telar  deity  of  Rimie  1^  for  this  reftsdn  kept  a  most 
fellies  mystery ;  lest  tfte  enemies  of  the  republic  should  be 
fliiie,  in  ihe  same  ioatnner,  to  draw  hfan  otot  to  tbek  serrica 
For  wiliioBt  the  name,  they  tbomght  nothing  of  that  kind  could 
be  practised.  I^y  says,  that  tlie  oonoooii  form  of  inyocatioa 
was  preserved  to  his  tone  in  the  ritual  of  the  pontiffs.  And  Ma* 
erobiut  has  transmitted  a  copy  of  it  from  the  secret  liiings  of 
Snnmoiiicas  Serenus. 


NOTE  [BBB.]  p.  421. 

Most  nations  have  fallen  into  this  guilt  of  human  sacrifices  ; 
though,  perhaps,  that  impious  superstition  has  never  prevailed 
very  much  in  any  civilized  nation,  unless  we  except  the  Cartha- 
giniana.  For  the  TyriUns  eoon  aiboUshed  it.  A  sacrifice  is  con- 
eeived  as  a  preseiit ;  and  any  present  is  deliviwed  to  their  deity 
by  destroying  it,  and  rend«rmg  it  usideas  to  men;  by  burning 
what  is  solid,  potuteg  out  the  hqpid^  and  killing  the  animate. 
Forwant  of  ahettef  way  <tf  doint-bhn  sarviee»  we  do  ourselves  an 
injury ;  and  ftsacy  that  we  thereby  ei^eM>  at  leasts  the  hearti- 
neas  of  our  good  wiS  and  adoration.  Thus  our  mwceqary  de- 
rotioa  deceives  ourselves^  imd  fanngiiteft  it  deceives  the  deity* 
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NOTE  [CCC]  p.  447. 

It  IB  strange  that  the  Egyptian  rdigion,  though  so  absurd^ 
should  yet  hare  borne  so  great  a  resembUince  to  the  Jewish, 
that  ancient  writers,  even  of  the  greatest  genius,  were  not  able 
to  observe  any  difference  between  them.  For  it  is  remarkable 
that  both  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  when  they  mention  that  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  under  Tiberius,  by  which  the  Egyptian  and 
Jewish  proselytes  were  banished  from  Rome,  expressly  treat 
these  religions  as  the  same ;  and  it  sppeaiSf  that  even  the  de- 
cree itself  was  founded  on  that  supposition.  *^  Actum  et  de 
sacris  Egyptiis,  Judaidsque  pellendis ;  fisMStumque  patrum  con- 
sultum,  ut  quatuor  millia  libertini  generis  ed  superstUione 
"  infecta,  quis  idonea  setas,  in  insulam  Sardiniam  veheientur, 
*'  coercendis  illic  latrociniis ;  et  si  ob  gravitatem  eoeli  interis- 
'<  sent,  viU  damnum  :  Ceteri  cederent  Italia,  nisi  certam  ante 
*^  diem  profimos  ritus  exuissent."  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  ii.  c  85. 
^' Extemas  casremonias,  Egyptios,  Judaicosque  ritus' compes- 
^'  cuit ;  coactus  qui  mq)erstUume  ea  tenebantur,  reUgiosas  vestes 
**  cum  instrumento  omni  comburere,"  &c  Sueton.  Tiber,  c.  36. 
These  wise  heathens,  observing  something  in  the  general  air, 
and  genius,  and  spirit  of  the  two  religions  to  be  the  same,  es- 
teemed the  differences  of  their  dc^mas  too  frivolous  to  deserra 
any  attention. 


4t 


NOTE  [DDD.]  p.  438. 

Xenophon's  conduct,  as  related  by  himself,  is,  at  once,  an 
incontestable  proof  of  the  general  credulity  of  mankind  in  those 
ages,  and  the  incoherences,  in  all  ages,  of  men  s  opinions  in  re- 
ligious matters.  That  great  captain  and  philosopher,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates,  and  one  who  has  delivered  some  of  the  most 
refined  sentiments  with  r^ard  to  a  deity,  gave  all  the  foilowing 
marks  of  vulgar  superstition.  By  Socrates's  advice,  he  con- 
sidted  the  oracle  oi  Delphi  before  he  would  engage  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cyrus.    De  Exped.  lib.  iii.  p.  294.  ex  edit.  LeuncL 
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Sees  a  dream  the  ni^t  Siher  the  generals  were  seized  ;  which  he 
pays  great  regard  to,  but  thinks  ambiguous.  Id.  p.  295.  He 
and  the  whole  army  regard  sneezing  as  a  very  lucky  omen.  Id. 
p.  300.  Has  another  dream,  when  he  comes  to  the  river  Cen- 
trites,  which  his  fdlow-general,  Chirosophus,  also  pays  great  re- 

_  « 

gard  to.  Id.  lib.  iv.  p.  323.  Tlie  Greeks,  suffering  from  a  cold 
north  wind,  sacrifice  to  it ;  and  the  historian  observes,  that  it 
immediately  abated.  Id.  p.  329.  Xenophon  consults  the  sacri- 
fices in  secret,  before  he  would  form  any  resolution  with  himself 
about  settling  a  colony.  Lib.  v.  p.  359.  He  was  himself  a  very 
skilful  aug^.  Id.  p.  361.  Is  determined  by  the  victims  to  re- 
fuse the  sole  command  of  the  army  which  was  offered  him. 
Lib*  vL  p.  273.  Cleander,  the  Spartan,  though  very  desirous  of 
it,  refuses  it  for  the  same  reason.  Id.  p.  392.  Xenophon  men- 
tions an  old  dream  with  the  interpretation  given  him,  when  he 
first  joined  C3nrus,  p.  373.  Mentions  also  the  place  of  Hercu- 
Ws  descent  into  hell,  as  believing  it,  and  says  the  marks  of  it 
are  still  remaining.  Id.  p.  375.  Had  almost  starved  the  army, 
rather  than  lead  them  to  the  field  against  the  auspices.  Id. 
p.  382,  383.  His  friend,  Euclides,  the  augur,  would  not  believe 
that  he  had  brought  no  money  from  the  expedition ;  till  he  (Eu- 
clides) sacrificed,  and  then  he  saw  the  matter  clearly  in  the  Ex- 
ta.  Lib.  vii.  p.  425.  The  same  philosopher,  proposing  a  pro- 
ject of  mines  for  the  increase  of  the  Athenian  revenues,  advises 
them  first  to  considt  the  oracle.  De  Rat.  Red.  p.  392.  That 
all  this  devotion  was  not  a  farce,  in  order  to  serve  a  political 
purpose,  appettrs  both  from  the  facts  themselves,  and  from  the 
genius  of  that  age,  when  little  or  nothing  could  be  gained  by 
hypocrisy.  Besides,  Xenophon,  as  appears  from  his  Memora- 
bilia, was  a  kind  of  heretic  in  those  times,  which  no  political  de- 
votee ever  is.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  I  maintain,  that  New- 
ton, Locke,  Clarke,  &c.  being  Avians  or  Socinians,  were  very 
sincere  in  the  creed  they  professed  :  And  I  always  oppose  this 
argument  to  some  libertines,  who  will  needs  have  it,  that  it  was 
impossible  but  that  these  philosophers  must  have  been  hypocrites. 
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NOTE  [EEEO  p.  443. 

Bacchus,  a  divine  being,  is  represented  by  the  heatben 
mythology  as  the  inyentor  of  dancipg  and  the  theatre.  I^ays 
were  anciently  even  a  part  of  public  worship  on  llie  most  so- 
lemn occasions,  and  often  employed  in  times  of  pestilence  to  ap- 
pease the  oflR^nded  deities.  Bnt  they  have  been  sealoosiy  pro- 
scribed by  the  godly  in  later  ages ;  and  ^e  play-honse,  accord- 
ing to  a  learned  divine,  is  the  porch  of  hdl. 

Bnt  in  order  to  show  more  evidently  that  it  is  possible  for  a  re- 
ligion to  represent  the  Divinity  in  stDi  a  more  immoral  and  im- 
amiable  light  than  he  was  pictured  by  the  ancients,  we  shall 
cite  a  long  passage  from  an  anthor  of  taste  and  imi^nati(m, 
who  was  snrely  no  enemy  to  Christianity.  It  is  the  Chevalier 
Ramsay,  a  writer  who  had  so  laudable  aa  inclination  to  be  or- 
thodox, that  his  reason  never  found  any  difficulty,  even  m  the 
doctrines  which  fireethinkers  scruple  the  most,  the  trinit jr,  mcar- 
nation,  and  satisfaction:  His  humanity  alone,  c^  which  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  great  stock,  rebeMed  against  the  doctrines 
of  eternal  reprobation  and  predestination.  He  expresses  him- 
self thus :  **  What  strange  ideas,"  says  he,  "  would  an  Indian 
or  a  Chinese  philosopher  have  of  our  holy  religion,  if  they 
judged  by  the  schemes  given  of  it  by  our  modem  freeihink- 
*^  era,  and  pharisatcal  doctors  of  all  sects  ?  According  to  the 
**  odious  and  too  vtdgar  system  of  these  incredulous  scofim 
*^  and  credulous  scribblers,'' — *<  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  a  most 
*^  cruel,  unjust,  pardal,  and  fantastical  being.  He  created,  about 
*\  6000  years  ago,  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  placed  them  in  a 
*'  fine  garden  of  Asia,  of  which  there  axe  no  remains.  This 
**  garden  was  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  trees,  fountains,  and 
*^  flowers.  He  allowed  them  the  use  of  all  the  fruits  of  this 
^'  beautiful  garden,  except  one,  that  was  planted  in  the  midst 
<<  thereof,  and  that  had  in  it  a  secret  virtue  of  preserving  them 
in  continual  health  and  vigour  of  body  and  mind,  of  exalting 
their  natural  powers,  and  making  them  wise.  The  devil  en- 
"  tcred  into  the  body  of  a  serpent,  and  solicited  the  first  wo- 
<<  man  to  eat  of  this  forbidden  fruit ;  she  engaged  her  husband 
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<<  to  do  the  same.    To  pimtth  this  digltt  curiosity  and  flfttural 
^'  desire  of  life  and  knowlec^,  God  not  oaly  threw  our  first 
**  fiarents  out  of  paiBdise,  but  he  condeitmed  all  their  posterity 
*^  to  temporal  nuaery,  and  the  greatest  part  of  llieni  to  eternal 
^*  paim,  though  the  souls  of  these  innocent  dntdren  ha^e  no 
**  more  relation  to  that  of  Adaioi  than  to  those  of  Nero  and 
''  Mahomet ;  since,  according  to  ^  scholastic  drirellers,  fitbu- 
**  fists,  and  mytholi^ts,  a&  souls  arei  created  pure,  and  infused 
*^  immediately  into  mortal  bodies,  so  soon  as  the  festus  is  form- 
'^  ed«    To  accomplish  the  barbarous,  partial  decree  of  predesti- 
**  nation  and  reprobation,  Grod  abandoned  all  nations  to  dark- 
**  ness,  idolatry  and  superstition,  without  any  saving  knowledge 
"  or  salivary  graces ;    unless  it  was  one  particukff  nation, 
**  whom  he  chose  as  his  peculiar  people.     This  chosen  nation 
*'  was,  however,  the  most  stnpid,  ungntteM,  rebeflious,  and 
^*  perfiAons  of  all  nations.    After  God  had  thus  kept  the  fsir 
**  greater  pint  of  all  the  human  species,  during  near  4000 
'^  yean,  hi  a  reprobate  state,  he  changed  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
^'  took  a  iancy  for  other  nations  be^des  the  Jews.     Then  he 
**  sent  hiiB  only  begotten  Son  to  the  world,  under  a  human  form, 
"  to  appease  his  wrath,  satisfy  his  vindicliTe  justice,  and  die  for 
^*  the  papdon  of  sin.    Very  few  nations,  however,  have  heard  of 
**  jthis  gospel ;  and  all  the  rest,  though  left  in  invincible  igno- 
*^  mnce,  are  damned  without  exception,  or  any  possibility  of 
*^  raniflsion.    The  greatest  part  of  those  who  have  heard  of  it 
^*  have  changed  only  some  speculative  notions  about  God,  and 
<^  some  external  forius  in  worohip :   For,  in  other  respects,  the 
"  bulk  of  Christians  have  continued  as  corrupt  as  the  rest  of 
«  mankind  in  their  morals;  yea,  so  mudi  the  more  perverse  and 
^*  criminal,  that  their  lights  were  greater.     Unless  it  be  a  ve- 
<<  ry  small  select  number,  all  other  Christians,  like  the  Pagans, 
"  will  be  for  ever  damned ;  the  great  sacrifice  ofiered  up  for 
'^  them  will  become  void  and  of  no  efiect ;  God  will  take  de- 
*^  light  for  ever  in  their  torments  and  blasphemies ;  and  though 
'*  he  can  by  one  fiat  change  their  hearts,  yet  they  will  remain 
"  for  ever  unconverted  and  unconvertible,  because  he  will  be 
*^  for  ever  unappeasable  and  irreconcileable.     It  is  true,  that  all 
**  this  makes  God  odious,  a  hater  of  souls  rather  than  a  lover  of 
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them ;  a  cniel  yindictive  tyrant,'  an  impotent  or  a  wrathfal  dae- 
mon, rather  than  an  all-powerfnl  beneficent  Father  of  spirits : 
Yet  all  this  is  a  mystery.  He  has  secret  reasons  for  his  con- 
duct that  are  impenetrable ;  and  though  he  appears  nnjnst  and 
barbarous,  yet  we  must  belieye  the  contrary,  because  what  is 
*'  injustice,  crime,  cruelty,  and  the  blackest  malice  in  us,  is  in 
*  him  justice,  mercy,  and  sovereign  goodness.'* — *  Thus  the  in- 
credulous freethinkers,  the  judaizing  Christians,  and  the  fim- 
talistic  doctors,  have  disfigured  and  dishonoured  the  sublime 
mysteries  of  our  holy  faith ;  thus  they  have  confounded  the 
nature  of  good  and  evil;  transformed  the  most  monstrous 
passions  into  divine  attributes,  and  surpassed  the  F^igans  in 
blasphemy,  by  ascribing  to  the  Eternal  Nature,  as  perfections, 
what  makes  the  most  horrid  crimes  amongst  men.  The 
grosser  Pagans  contented  themselves  with  divinising  lust,  in- 
cest, and  adultery ;  but  the  predestinarian  doctors  have  di- 
vinized cruelty,  wrath,  fury,  vengeance,  and  all  the  blackest 
vices.'  See  the  Chevalier  Ramsay's  Philoeophical  Prindples 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  Part  II.  p.  4«01. 

The  same  author  asserts,  in  other  places,  that  the  Arfnenian 
and  Molinist  schemes  serve  very  little  to  mend  the  matter : 
And  having  thus  thrown  himself  out  of  all  received  sects  of 
Christianity,  he  is  obliged  to  advance  a  system  of  his  own,  which 
is  a  kind  of  Origenismy  and  supposes  the  pre-existence  of  the 
souls  both  of  men  and  beasts,  and  the  eternal  salvation  and  con- 
version of  all  men,  beasts,  and  devils.  But  this  notion,  being 
quite  peculiar  to  himself,  we  need  not  treat  of.  I  thought  the 
opinions  of  this  ingenious  author  very  curious;  but  I  pretedd  not 
lo  wajrant  the  justness  of  them. 
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A 

x\.]iASEiC£KT,  not  the  natural  consequeEnce  of  polytheism,  ii.  482. 
Abstraction,  what,  ii.  467,  Ncfte  (P.) 
Absurdity,  not  always  the  greatest. in  polytheism,  ii.  424^ 
— —  greedily  coveted  by  popular  rdigions,  ii.  425. 
Acheans,  employed  force  in  forming  their  league,  i.  452. 
— — —  their  number,  i.  423. 
Addison  quoted,  i.  83,  188»  u.  176. 
iEschines  quoted,  i.  321,  419. 
Machines  Socraticus  quoted,  ii.  357.    . 
^toUans  their  number,  i,  423. 

Agathocles,  the  tyrant,  his  cruelty,  i.  401,  530,  Note  (CC ) 
Agreeableness,  a  source  of  merit,  ii.  286. 
_,— _  to  ourselves,  ibid*  &c. 
— ^-^—  to  others,  ii.  297,  &c. 
Agriculture,  how  best  encouraged,  i.  256,  257,  410. 
Alcoran,  its  ethics,  i.  223. 

Alexander  the  impostor  of  Ludan,  his  artifice,  ii.  120. 
.  the  Great,  his  saying  to  Parmenio,  ii.  288. 
— — -^>—  his  toleration,  ii.  421. 
^-i^— — —  his  emulation  of  Bacchus,  ii.  423b 
Alexandria,  its  size  and  number  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  427. 
Allegiance,  its  obligation,  whence,  i.  460,  ii.  242. 
Allegory  has  naturally  place  in  polytheism,  ii.  404. 
Anacreon  quoted,  ii.  372. 
Analogies,  and  sometimes  slight,  have  influence  in  jurisprudence,  ii. 

234,346. 
Anaxagoras,  the  first  theist,  and  the  first  accused  of  atheism,  ii.  486> 

Note  (ZZ.) 
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AncilUrioii,  what,  iL  496,  NaU  (XX.) 

Angds,  modern,  equivalent  to  the  deities  of  the  philofophen,  it  402« 

Ammab,  their  leHOiiy  ii.  105^  &c. 

Antiocli,  its  sise,  L  4S7. 

Antipirtcr,  die  Cyreniac,  faia  saying,  i.  172. 

Appian  Alexandiinos  quoted,  L  382, 369, 389, 394y  39a,  400,  40^  415, 

438,  iL  364. 
Amobina  quoted,  iL  400,  407. 
Aiioato,  Us  cfaaiaeter,  i.  826,  quoted,  84. 
Aiislidei  tlie  aoflust  quoted  i.  534^  ^ofe  C^K.) 
Aristocracy,  W&Ai^  Venetian,  in  ^kI  leapecta  dilfacnt,  t  14^  15. 
Aristophanea  not  impsoos  acoofding  to  the  ideas  of  antiquity,  it  399. 
^^^^■■M^^^^iBB^*  Quoted*  1.  wBvb 
Aristotle  quoted,  i.  208,  384^  421,  430,  iL  354^  466,  iVbfe(TT.) 

Armstrong,  Dr,  quoted,  iL  353. 

Arrian  quoted,  L  124^  34^  407,  iL  421,  424. 

Atheism,  whether  possible,  iL  150. 

Athenjens  quoted,  L  418,  419,  421. 

Athens^  L  ag,  253,  321,  U^  417,  41f^  420|,  451. 

Athenians,  on  what  they  diielly  valaed  tbcniaelvcs,  iL  28l& 

Athenian  man  of  merit,  iL  359^  &e. 

Augustine  (Saint)  his  dogmatimi,  iL  432. 

Augustus,  his  in^iety  mizad  wift  npcradtioii,  iL  40a 

^.-.—  his  superstition,  iL  433L 

— —  his  age  compared  with  thai  of  Cvallua,  L  264. 

Aunoy,  Madame,  quoted,  i,  183L 

Aurelius,  Marcus,  his  theism,  iL  404^  his  siiqpcrBtitioii,  436. 

Austria,  house  of,  causes  of  its  decay,  i.  336. 

Authority  of  teachers  useful,  i.  115. 

B 

Bacon  quoted,  L  50,  85,  204,  262,  iL  130^  255^  4)a 

Balance  of  power,  L  30,  331,  kc^(H  tnde,  L  307,  ftc^Of  pnq^erly, 

L  30,  42. 
Banks  and  pi^ier.4:redit,  wlielher  advaatagaous,  L  281,  317. 
Baitiarity,  an  attribute  of  the  Ddty  in  papular  refigm^  iL  465. 
Bartoli*8  plans  of  ancient  buildings,  L  425. 
Bayle,  quoted,  ii.  423, 466. 
Bouity,  why  (he  object  «f  pride,  iL  180. 
Belief,  what,  iL  49,  &c 
Bellarmine,  Cardinsi,  his  saying,  iL  4^ 
Benevolence,  L  79,  disinterested  seal,  ii.  233^  &c.  its  kinds,  334i,  a  rir- 

tue,  214;,  ftov  kB  ulffi^,  217,  from  its  egreeablcMKi,  29a 
Berkeley,  Dr,  a  real  sceptic,  ii.  466,  NoU  (N.)  quoted,  i.  20^ 
Berne,  canton  of,  its  treaauve,  L  382. 
BentiTogllo  quoted,  L  205. 
Boccace  quoted,  i.  174. 
BoQeau  quoted,  ii.  289. 
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Bolingbroke  quoted,  i.  24,  40. 
BottlanTiUiers  quoted,  i.  543.  ii.  413. 
Braaidas,  his  saying,  ii,  423. 
Bnwoayf  Pen,  quoted,  iL  309. 

C 
C^AR  quoted,  i.  394,  437,  439,  &20,  N^  (K.)  ii.  399,  40a 
—  his  account  of  the  number  slaughtered  in  Us  ware,  i.  632,  Natt 

(FF.) 
Cambyses,  his  extraTagance,  ii.  427. 
Capitolinus  quoted*  t  464. 

Caprice,  aa  attobiite  oClfae  Deity  in  popular  rdigioKs,  iL  432. 
Carlisle,  Earl  of,  quoted,  L  26. 
Cartes,  Des,  quotet^  1.  239.  ii.  456,  NoU  (D,) 
Carthage,  its  size  and  nnmber  of  its  infaabitantsy  i.  4SQ. 
Carthaginians,  their  human  sacrifices,  ii.  487,  Abte  (BBB.) 
Catholics,  Roman,  genius  of  their  reKgioq,  i.  72. 

'  led  into  absurdities,  ii.  4^ 

Cato  de  Re  Rustica,  quoted,  i.  387, 
Cato  of  Utica,  bis  speech  to  Cseaar,  i.  "SfiO. 
Cause  and  effect,  its  ideas,  whence,  ii.   24,  &c.     Its  definition,  77, 

459.  iVbfe(6.) 
Causes,  moral,  how  iar  tliey  contribute  to  national  characters,  i.  1 94. 

physical,  how  im  i*  S03. 

Causation,  a  reason  of  association,  ii.  2^9  51,  &c. 

Cavalier  party,  i.  6a 

Cervantes,  his  merit,  i.  188,  quoted*  230. 

Chance,  what,  ii.  57.     Its  influence  in  society,  111. 

Characters,  national,  i.  195,  &c. 

Chailet  X.JI.  of  Sweden,  his  {^baract^-,  ii.  295. 

Chastity,  its  merit,  whence,  iL  244. 

Cheerfulness,  its  merit,  wbence,  ii.  286. 

China,  its  excellence  and  defects,  i.  115. 

Christian  religion  founded  in  faith,  net  in  reason,  ii  131. 

Cicero  quoted,  i.  17,  87,  94i  9Q,  171,  341,  38Q,  400,  406,  417,  4^, 

439,  522,  N<4e  (O.)  iL  52,  915,  218,  354,  373,  431.. 
City,  reasons  which  limit  the  |p9»i^e$s  of  every  city,  L  430. 
CleanMuesG^  its  meriit»  wheac^  ii,  303i> 
Clergy,  why  no  friends  to  liberty,  i.  59» 
Cold,  greater  in  spcknt  tines,  L  431,  432. 
Colonesi  and  Oiyfan,  pertieain  noden  Bom^  L  51, 
Columella  q«oted^  L  305,  ^83,  W^  389,  434,  439,  525,  NoU  (T.>. 
Comitia  centuriata  et  tributa,  their  different  powers,  i.  367, 
Commerce,  its  advacnta^pes,  L  252.    Foreign,  its  advantages,  259,  260*' 
Commonwealth,  perfect  idea  of  it,  L  492. 
Companionable  qualities,  ii.  29^  ftc. 

Comparisoo,  its  eflgect,  1  74.  necessary  to  forming  the  taate,  234. 
Compte,  Pere  le,  quoted,  ii.  398. 
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Cond^,  Prince  of,  a  layiDg  of  his,  i.  113. 

Confucius,  his  disciples  deists,  i.  71. 

Congreve,  his  character,  i.  190. 

Conjunction  frequent,  constant,  the  only  circumstance  from  whidk  w* 

know  cause  and  effect,  ii.  70,  77,  &c 
Connection  necessary,  our  idea  of  it,  it  60,  &c. 
Constantine,  Emperor,  his  innovation,  i.  343, 
Constitution,  British,  L  24^  47,  &c. 
Contiguity,  a  reason  of  association,  ii.  20,  49. 
Contract,  original,  i.  442,  &c. 

Conventions,  whether  the  source  of  justice,  ii.  344^  &c. 
Conviction,  strongest^  bat  not  more  general,  in  theism,  iL  427,  428. 
Com  distributed  in  Rome,  i.  425,  426. 
Comeille,  his  character,  i.  190. 
Corpus  juris  dvilis  quoted,  i.  385)  527,  Note  (Y.) 
Courage,  how  far  national,  i.  206. 

,  its  merit,  uriience,  ii.  290. 

Country  party,  L  26,  59>  66. 
Court  party,  ibid. 
Creation  or  formation  of  the  world  enters  not  into  the  prinutiTe  religion, 

i.  465. 
Credit,  public,  its  abuses,  i.  246,  347,  &c. 

Curtius,  Qointus,  quoted,  i.  206,  346»  538,  NoU  (NN.)  ii.  400,  407. 
Custom  or  habit  the  source  of  experimental  reasoning,  ii.  46. 
— —  the  great  guide  of  life,  ii.  44. 
Customs,  some  Remarkable  ones,  i.  363,  &c. 
Cyrus  boasts  of  his  drunkenness,  i.  206. 

D 

Darius  Hystaspes  records  his  ability  in  drinking  on  his  tomb-stone,  L 

209. 
Datames,  the  only  barbarian,  a  general,  i.  271. 
Decency,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  303. 
Debt,  public,  its  advantages,  i.  349. 

-—■■■■■* its  disadvantages,  i.  350,  351. 

Ddsts  united  with  the  independents,  i.  72. 

Delicacy  of  passion,  how  hurtful,  i.  3^  ire. 

'  ■■'  ' '     -  of  taste,  how  advantageous,  i.  3,  4^  5^  what  it  is,  229,  ^riience 

its  merit,  ii.  296. 
Democracy,  without  a  representative,  hurtful,  i.  13,  14. 
Demosthenes,  his  character,  i.  99,  quoted,  99,  321, 382,  364^  366,  380, 

384, 394,  408,  420,  530,  Note  (CC)  533,  Note  (HH.) 
Desire,  aversion,  ii.  184. 

Diodonis  Siculus,  his  character,  i.  532,  Note  (£E.) 
-^— — — —  superstitious,  yet  not  a  theist,  ii.  401. 
quoted,  i.  207,  254,  321, 333,  395,  396,  399,  401, 

402,  404,  406,  407,  409,  413,  416,  418,  422,  423,  427,  432,  437, 

443,  511,  Note  (A.)  514,  Note  (D.)  540,  Note  (QQ.)  ii.  21^  396, 

399,  400, 446,  447. 
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Diogenes  Laertios,  quoted^  i.  413,  u*  407. 

Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  his  character,  ii.  378^  379. 

Dion  Casaiut  quoted,  i.  904. 

Dionyaiui  Halycamassaeus  quoted,  187, 514,  Note  (I.)  404^  4S5,  ii.  384^ 

4oa 

Dionyaius  the  tyrant,  his  massacres,  L  401. 

I  his  army,  i.  254,  416. 

Discretion,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  293. 
Division  of  property,  useful,  i.  396. 
Domestic  situation  of  ancients  and  modems,  L  377,  370. 
Dorians  and  lonians,  L  207. 
Dryden  quoted,  i.  196,  il.  431. 
Dubos,  Abb£,  quoted,  i.  212,  313,  431,  440. 

E 

Eclectics,  a  sect,  i.  116. 

Egyptians,  why  persecutors,  ii.  420. 

Egyptian  religion,  a  difficulty  in  it,  ii.  431. 

—^— ——«—.—  and  Jewish  resembling  it,  ii.  488,  Note  (CCC.) 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  whether  her  resurrection  could  be  proved,  ii.  199. 

Eloquence,  L  91,  &c. 

Empires,  great,  destructive,  i.  338. 

Energy,  its  idea,  ii.  64,  65. 

Englidi,  their  national  character,  whence,  i.  201. 

Enthusiasm,  defended  and  explained,  i.  67,  &c. 

Envy,  whence,  ii.  192. 

Epaminondas,  his  character,  ii.  477,  Note  (GG.) 

Epictetus,  his  idea  of  virtue,  ii.  355,  his  superstition,  ii.  437. 

Eiucurus,  his  apology,  ii.  135,  &c. 

.— .— -  why  he  took  himself  to  philosophy,  ii.  403. 

£l»curean,  L  131. 

Ergastula,  very  fi^uent  anciently,  i.  379. 

Eudid  treats  not  of  the  beauty  of  the  circle,  i.  162. 

Euripides  quoted,  ii.  372,  395. 

Europe,  its  advantages  from  its  situation,  i.  115. 

Evidence,  natural  and  moral,  of  the  same  kind,  ii.  90. 

Exchange  helps  to  keep  the  balance  of  trade,  i«  31 1. 

Exchange,  difficult  to  know  whether  for  or  against  a  nation,  i.  312. 

Exiles  in  Greece,  how  numerous,  i.  40L 

Experience,  source  of  all  our  reasoning  with  regard  to  fact,  ii.  26,  &c. 

'  why  we  reason  from  experience,  ii.  31. 

— — .  often  the  same  with  what  we  call  reason,  ii.  454,  Note  (B. ) 
Exposing  children,  i.  391,  approved  by  Seneca,  ibid,^ 


Pact,  matters  of,  one  object  of  reason,  ii.  23, 
Factions,  violent  and  bloody,  among  the  ancients,  i.  .399. 
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Fairiet,  modern,  equivalent  tp  the  .tu]gM  d^Ufai  id  9J^iiiq}»t9»  U-  9^ 

Fame,  why  deiired»  u.  l$gu 

Fenelon,  his  etluciy  i.  888. 

WUtUTf^  itt  islhiente  ia  itliglQli,  y.  ^li^ 

Florus  quoted,  i.  390. 

Flux  and  reflux  of  theism  and  pplyt^tw,  «<  417,  liC* 

Fontaine,  La,  quoted,  iL  370. 

Fontenelle,  censure  of  his  pastoral^  u  IdO, 

quoted,  i  6,  178,  813,  ii.  ttl7,.  39d. 

Frenchman  of  merit,  li.  36Q. 

_.  their  first  question  wiUi  regard  to  a.  sinmgmr»  ii«  31^ 

Fregosi  and  Adomi,  parties  of  Genoa,  i..:5iji   "■  .  ... 

Frugality,  its  merit,  whence,  |i.  879. 

Funding,  the  dangerous  tendency  of,  L  346. 


Gallantry  of  dvility,  i.  184. 

——.———  of  intrigues,  ii.  376. 

Gamesters  an4  pallors  why  superstitious,  ii.  394^ 

Ga^l,  nuipbcr  of  its  inbabiti^iits,  I.  437. 

Gee,  Mr  quoted,  i.  308. 

General  rules,  their  influence,  ii.  190^  844. 

Genoa,  its  govwnment  and  bank,  i.  81. 

Getes,  immortal,  their  iaith/ii.  ^97y  415. 

Golden  age  not  susceptibly  q/T  justic?]i  ii.  827, 

Good  sense,  how  far  essential  to  taste,  i.  836. 

Georgius  Leontinus,  bis  eloquence,  L  $14^  Note  (Q.) 

Government,  origin  of,  i.  38.     Perpetiffd  s(rM^|jle  b^^w^n  aythori^ 

and  liberty  in  all  governments,  35^     Viqlent  }nnQv%t|o^9  ds^igergtifs 

to  government,  456*     Som^mes  pro^^  l^ppy  in  th^'ii^^\^,  instanced 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI IL  and  Charles  I.  ibid, 
Greece,  its  advantages  from  i^  situfitiom  i...U6. 

.  its  whole  military  force^  i.  4^* 

..i—i..^—  numbers  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  435.   . 
Grotius  quoted,  ii.  481^  No^  (PP.) 
Guelf  and  Ghibelline  |>artie^  i.  58. 
Guicciardin  quoted,  i.  870.  ii.  356.  -     • 

Gus^vus  Vasa,  i.  60.     ' 

ii 

Hardouin,  Pere,  quoted,  i.  5S6. 
Harrington,  his  Ooaana  censutwl,  i.  493^ 

; quoted,  i.  4j^  8d^  4^a 

Heliogabalus,  a  conic  stone,  ii.  407. 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  his  character,  ii.  894. 
— —  a  saying  of  his,  i.  525,  Note  (S.) 
Henry  IV.  and  VIL  of  England,  then-  tide,  i.  458^ 
Helvetia,  its  inhabitants,  i.  438. 
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Hereditary  right,  how  important,  i.  481. 

Heresy,  appellation  of,  rests  coiaxdonly  on  the  tide  of  reason ;  «kmii{>W», 

426. 
Herd-worship,  ii.  404. 
Herodian  quoted,  i.  428»  4d6»  464.  ii.  407. 

Herodotus  quoted,  i.  407,  418»  434.  ii.  291,  399,  400,  416,  427,  441, . 
l/UL 

Hertfaa,  goddess  of  the  Saxons,  ii.  405^ 

Hesiod,  not  a  theist  properly  speaking,  ii.  400. 

•~— —  inconsistency  in  his  theology,  ii.  413. 

-^—  quoted,  i.  386,  ii.  401,  405,  413,  486,  Note  (YY.) 

Hiero,  king  of  Sjrracuse,  his  policy,  i.  d3£L 

Hirtius  quoted,  i.  400. 

Homer,  his  character,  i.  928.  His  ethics,  i.  823,  ii.  291.  Inconsistency 

of  his  theology,  ii.  413,  quoted,  ii.  399,  406,  4ia 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  canonical  books  of  ancient  Paganism,  ii.  400. 
Hoiie^  the  best  policy,  ii.  320. 
Hope  and  fear  defended,  ii.  169,  170. 
Horace  quoted,  84, 108, 121, 127, 189, 243,  383,  432,  539,  Note  (OO.) 

ii.  174,  256,  357,  372,  430. 
HosUs,  its  signification  in  old  Latin,  i.  522,  Note  (O.) 
Human  life,  general  idea  of  it,  i.  176. 
^-— ■  nature,  its  dignity,  i.  73. 
Humilily,  its  causes,  ii.  177. 

Husbandmen,  what  proportion  they  bear  to  manufacturers,  i.  252. 
Hutdunson,  Mr,  quoted,  i.  357. 
Hydb  de  Religi<me  Yelenim  Persanim,  quoted,  ii.  415,  421. 

I 

Jasenists,  their  genius,  i.  72.  ii.  463,  464. 
Ice,  reports  of  it  not  credible  to  an  Indian,  ii.  114. 
Ideas,  their  association,  ii.  21,  &c.  49. 
^— —  their  origin,  ii.  15,  &c. 
Idolatry,  its  origin  from  polytheism,  iL  40^. 
Jesuits,  their  refinements,  ii.  471. 

Jews,  their  national  character,  whence,  ii.  488,  Note  (CCC.) 
■        reason  of  their  insurrection,  ii.  432. 

Jewish  religion  and  Egyptian  resembling,  ii.  468,  Note  (CCC.) 
Ignorance  of  causes,  the  origin  of  p<rfytiieism,  ii.  390. 
Immaculate  conception,  a  popular  opinion,  ii.  412. 
Immortality  of  the  soul,  on  what  founded,  ii.  143. 
Impiety  of  popular  religions,  ii.  439. 
Impressions,  what,  ii.  16. 
Impotence  and  barrenness,  ii.  28L 
Incest,  whence  its  crime,  iL  245. 
Independents,  their  genius,  i.  69. 
Indians  justly  incredulous  witli  regard  to  ice,  ii.  1  r4. 
Industry,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  273. 

2  K  2 
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Inttructioiis  to  xnemben,  i.  31. 

Interaaty  privale^  liow£ur  the  foundfttioD  of  government,  i.  27.  public,  ib. 

Interest,  its  lowness,  whence,  i.  293,  useful,  301. 

Johnson,  Ben,  his  character,  i.  528^  Note  (Z.) 

lonians  and  Dorians,  tribes  of  Greeks,  i.  207. 

Joa^QS  quoted,  I.  538,  Note  (NN.)  540,  Note  (QQ^) 

Joy,  grief,  explained,  ii.  169. 

Iphicrates,  a  saying  of  his,  ii.  30L 

Isocrates  quoted,  i.  3^,  4i02,  403. 

Irish,  their  idea  of  merit,  ii,  291. 

Italians,  cause  of  their  effeminacy^  i.  272. 

Italy,  ancient  and  modem,  number  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  439. 

Julian  quoted,  i.  415. 

Justice,  source  of  its  merit,  ii«  222,  farther  explained,  341. 

Justin  quoted,  i.  424s  439. 

Justinian  quoted,  i.  128. 

Juvenal  quoted,  i.  122,  205,  389,  440,  ii.  215,  438. 

L 

liAMPiuDius  quoted,  i.  412. 

Laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  i.  120. 

Laws  of  justice,  whence  derived,  ii,  231. 

—  of  nature,  ii,  242. 

Louis  XIV.  numbers  of  his  armies,  i.  270. 

Liberty  and  necessity,  a  dispute  of  words,  ii.  8L 

Liberty,  dvil,  its  advantages,  i.  81,  &c.  111. 

liberty  of  the  press,  why  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  i.  8,  &c. 

Lipsius,  Justus,  quoted,  i.  386. 

Livy,  a  sincere  religionist,  iL  436,  quoted  i.  22,  52,  200,  254,  322, 334, 
394,  402,  ii.  355,  437,  444. 

Locke,  Mr,  quoted,  i.  84,  4^5,  ii.  56,  64^  176»  453^  Note  (A.)  456, 
Note  (D.) 

Longinus  quoted,  i.  94,  98,  ii.  288,  399. 

Louvestein  party  in  Holland,  i.  60. 

Love  and  hatred,  whence  derived,  ii.  191. 

Lucan  quoted,  i.  389. 

Lucian  quoted,  i.  173,  528,  Note  (Z.)  533,  Note  (HH.)  ii.  121, 133, 
278,  364.  399,  437,  441,  443. 

Lucretius,  his  character,  i.  196,  quoted  ii.  126,  406. 

Luxury,  its  different  senses,  i.  265,  its  advantages,  267,  268,  its  disad- 
vantages, 276,  277. 

Luxurious  ages  most  happy,  i.  266,  269,  most  virtuous,  ibicL 

L^sias,  genius  of  his  eloquence,  i.  101,   quoted  i.  400,  401,  408,  414, 

417,  420,  ii.  374. 

M  . 

Machiavel,  his  reflections  on  Christianity,  ii.  423,  quoted,  i.  18^  19, 
20,  242,  494,  ii.  273,  423. 
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Magtans,  their  faith,  ii.  415. 

MaiUet»  Monaieur,  hia  account  of  Egypt  quoted,  i.  390,  435. 

Malebranche  quoted,  ii.  456»  Note  (D.)  469,  Note  (T.) 

Malice,  whence  it  ia  derived*  ii.  191. 

Mandenlle,  Dr,  quoted,  i.  277. 

Maniliua  quoted,  iL  399. 

Maicellinus,  AmOianua,  quoted,  i.  538^  Note  (NN.) 

Martial  quoted,  L  383,  389,  440,  ii.  486,  Note  (XX.) 

Mary,  Virgin,  became  a  deity  among  the  Catholics,  ii.  412. 

Masaacres,  ancient,  enumerated  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  i.  529^  Note 

(BB.) 
Mathematics,  their  foundation,  ii.  467,  Note  (P.)  their  «d7antagea»  60L 
Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  his  saying,  ii.  300. 
Melon,  Monsieur,  quoted,  i.  252,  524^  Note  (Q.) 
Mem<Hry,  its  merit,  whence  derived,  ii.  277. 
Menander  quoted,  i.  517,  Note  (H.) 
Merit,  personal,  how  the  object  of  pride,  ii.  178^ 
-«-«  delineated,  ii.  305,  &c. 
Metaphysics,  what,  ii.  7,  8. 
Mine,  thine,  ii.  234. 
Miracles,  on  what  their  eridence  is  founded,  ii.  109. 

■  defined,  iL  114,  one  mentioned  by  De  Rets,  123. 
Mixture  of  afiections,  ii.  173. 
Modesty,  whence  its  merit,  ii.  297. 
Moliere,  i.  129. 

MoUnists,  their  genius,  i.  72,  ii.  463. 
Monarchy,  elective,  hereditary,  which  preferable,  i.  16. 
Monarchy  and  republic,  their  advantages  and  disadvantages  with  regard 

to  the  arts,  i.  118,  &c. 
Money,  its  continued  increase  advantageous,  i.  282. 
— .^  its  diffusion  advantageous,  i.  ^6. 
Montaigne  quoted,  ii.  235. 

Montesquieu  quoted,  i.  375,  440,  ii.  469,  Note  (T.) 
Monumentum  Ancyrianum  quoted,  i.  420. 
Morals,  their  standard,  i.  222. 
— —  not  fluctuating,  ii.  368. 
Morality  hurt  by  popular  religions,  ii.  428. 
Moral  causes  have  chief  influence  on  populoamess,  i.  376. 
Muscovites,  their  manners,  i.  126. 

N 
Natuee,  state  of,  described,  ii.  227.  unaginary,  487,  Note  (S.) 
Natural,  in  what  sense  justice  Is  natural,  ii.  481,  Note  (QQ.) 
Navigation,  ancient,  how  imperfect,  ii.  421. 
Necessity,  its  definition,  ii.  82.  99. 
Negroes,  their  character,  i.  521,  Note  (M.) 
Nepos,  Cornelius,  i.  384. 
Neri  and  Bianchi,  parties  in  Florence,  i.  51. 
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Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  his  rule  of  philosophisinif,  it.  94»1. 

Newton,  Locke,  CbAe,  Ari«n  and  .SoHniww,  ii.  488,  Nol*  (DDD.) 

Nicolas,  St.  be<tatn«  a  ddtj  among  the  Muacorites,  ii.  412. 

Nisus,  or  strong  endeavour,  m>t  the  origin  of  the  Mea  of  porwer,  ii.  456. 

Note  (C.) 
Northern  nations,  their  swarms  no  proof  of  pqpuloosnesa,  i  43S. 
Numitianus,  Claudius  Kutillus,  hb  comeoipl  of  the  Jewiishy  and  conae^ 

quently  of  the  Christian  religion,  ii.  49S. 

O 

Obedience,  passive,  i,  467,  &c. 

Obligslkm,  mtenested^  to  rirtue,  h.  310. 

Olympiodorus  quoted,  i.  6S7»  . 

Opinion,  the  real  foundiation  of  goYennneni,  i.  97. 

Orange,  family  of,  their  partisans,  i.  60. 

Oratoribus,  Dialog,  de,  quoted,  i.  20& 

Ostracism  of  Athens,  Pelalyam  of  Syncuse,  i.  392, 

Ovid  quoted,  i.  399,401,  443,  107,  121,  379^  433,  435. 

Painters,  modem,  unhappy  in  their  subjects,  i.  900. 

Paper  credit  and  banks,  whether  advantagoous,  i^  981,  317. 

Paris,  L' Abb6  de,  his  miracles,  ii.  463. 

Parliament,  how  far  it  should  be  independent,  i.  37,  &c. 

Pamell,  Dr,  his  character  as  a  writer,  i.  192. 

Parties  in  general,  i.  50.  real,  53,  54u    . 

— -  of  Gieat  Britiun,  i  56,  &c. 

Fncal,  his  cfaHracteiv  ii.  37a  quoted,  465. 

Passions,  their  kinds,  ii.  169.  their  objections  and  causes,  177. 

Paterculus  quoted,  L  992»  415,  330. 

Pathetic  and  sublime,  ii.  296. 

Pausanius  quoted,  i,  423. 

Pky,  proportion  between  offii^ets  tod  soldiers  andiently,  i.  394. 

Pericles,  his  eloquence,  i.  103( 

Peripatetics,  their  medium»,  ii.  269. 

Persecution,  whence  derived,  i.  55.  naturally  attends  the  principla  of 

unity  of  God,  ii.  420.        ... 
Persia,  ancient^  whMher  posaosaed  of  an  aristooraey,  i.  51 1 . 
Personify,  natural  to,  and  the  origin  of  polytheism,  ii;  39% 
Petrarch  quoted,  i.  246.  v 

Petronius,  i.  383,  433.  ii.  372.      . 
PhsMlnis  quotedi  ii.  490,  Note  (X.) 
Philip  of  MaoodoiH  bjs  f hivacter  in.  Demosthenes,  ii.  290. 

■      his  occupoi^oB.  in  the  internal  regions,  i.  172. 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  i.  88. 

Philosophy,  the  two  kinds  of  Hf  the  obvious  and  abstruse,  ii.  3. 
Physical  causes,  their  small  influence  on  populousness,  i.  374. 
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Pindar,  his  scholiast  ^ot^,  i.  1.33. 

Plato  quoted,  i.  82, 346, 4.17, 466.  ii.  357, 370,  338,  469,  Note  (S.)  472, 

Note  (X.)  486,  Note  (ZZ.) 
Phitonist,  i.  150. 
Plautus  quoted,  i.  419. 
Phny  the  l^lder  quoted,  i.  126,  J^17,  2^,  S82,  .988,  428,  430,  513, 

Note  (C.)  529,  Note  ( AA.)  ^5,  Note  (LL.)  ii.  389,  433,  466,  Note 

(YY.)  487,  Note  (AAA.) 
a  passage  of  his  ^atiilifed,  i.  535. 


Younger,  his  house,  i.  425.  quoted,  i  126,  305»  if.  403. 


Plutarch  quoted,  i  122,  123,  170/  17d,  199^  209,  2^2,  3i07,  916,  366, 

379,  385,  389,  391,  3d5»  39g^  4^1,  406»  415^  ^17,  421,  436,  443, 

Ii.  214,  263,  282,  366,  404y  4110,  424,  441,  442. 
— — — -  a  passage  of  his  examhwdj,  i.  440. 
Politeness,  whence  its  merit,  ii..  ft9t. 
Politics,  a  science,  i.  1%  &o. 

Political  customs  of  ancients  and  moderiM  90mp§ate^y  L  396. 
Pc^lia  and  Papiria,  Roman  tribM,  thtir  aflimositif,  i^  51. 
Polybius  quoted,  i.  18,  122,  291,  321,  384,  385,  394,  414,  423,  4d3, 

435,  441, 452,  512,  Note  (B.)  522,  Note  (d.)  il.  256^  Sf76,  853,  356. 
Polygamy,  its  disadvantages^  i.  -178. 
Polytheism,  the  primitiv«e  religktf^,  ii.  384.  its  ei^gin,  404. 
Pompey,  his  superstition,  ii.  433. 

Pope,  Mr,  his  ctiasacfer,  i.  190,  qvoted,  12,  171,  186,  506. 
Power,  what  its  id«%  ii.  63,  457,  2$oCe  (£.) 
f^mctiee,  how  u^eM  to  taste,  i.  293^ 
Prejudice,  how  hurtful  to  taste,  k  23d.   ' 
Presbyterians,  their  character,  i.  61>  7(K 
Presence,  real,  ii.  427. 
Pressing  seamen,  i.  371. 
Priest,  his  character,  i.  195. 
Priests,  their  origin,  i.  68. 
Prior,  Mr,  quoted,  i.  133. 
Pride,  whence  it  arises,  ii.  177. 
Probability,  what,  ii.  56,  111. 
Promise,  what,  and  whence  its  obligatioB,  i.  448.   ' 

i  not  the  origin  of  government,  ibid. 

Proof,  what,  u.  56,  111. 

Property,  its  equality  impracticabie,  n.  232.  defended,  235. 
___  why  the  source  of  pride,  ii.  184. 
Protestant  succession,  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  i.  481. 
Providence,  particular,  on  what  founded,  ii.  14S. 
Provinces,  under  what  government  most  oppressed,  i.  16.' 
Pyrrhus,  his  saying  of  the  Romans,  i.  271. 

QVAKERS,  their  character,  i.  71. 
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Quintilian  quoted,  i.  87,  98,  1 9a  ii.  1207,  301,  4.3& 

4 

R 

Hacive,  his  character,  i.  190.  quoted,  245,  ii.  465. 
Ratnaay,  Chevalier,  quoted,  ii.  490. 

Reason,  when  it  influences  action,  mily  a  cooler  passion^  i.  447^ 
..  ■■  bow  far  the  source  of  xnonds,  ii  208. 

■  »■      and  taste,  their  boundaries,  i.  224^ 
— — •—  more  precarious  than  taste*  i«  239. 
Reasons  of  state,  i.  243. 
Refinement,  in  what  respect  ttsefnl,  i.  291. 
Regnard  his  voyage  to  LaphiAd,  qaoted»  ii.  398. 
Relations  of  ideas,  o|ie  Object  of  reason,  ii.  ^ 
Religion,  two  principal  questions  ^dth  regard  to  it,  ii.  383. 
-—»>——  its  first  principles,  not  pxitnary  but  secondary,  U.  386w 
Resemblance,  a  source  of  association,  ii.  22r  50. 
Rets,  Cardinalde,  quoted,  i.  502.  ii.  128# 
Revolution  in  1688,  no  contract  or  pronisev  i-  451* 
Rhamadan  of  the  Turks,  ii.  445. 
Rhodes,  number  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  422. 
Riches,  why  the  object  of  pride  or  esteem,  ii.  184^  282. 
Rochefoucault  quoted,  ii.  203,  484^  Note  (SS.) 
Rome,  i.  51,  87,  83,  192. 

■  ancient,  its  size  and  number  of  inhabitants,  i.  427. 
name  of  its  tutelar  deity  concealed,  ii.  487,  Note  (AAA.) 
Romans,  when  most  corrupt,  i.  21.  anciently  pirates,  i.  522,  their  go^ 

vemment  under  the  empire  not  biirdensomey  i.  280^ 
Roman  empire,  whether  advantageous,  i.  440» 
Roundhead  party,  i.  63. 
Rousseau  quoted,  i.  120. 
Rowe,  Mr,  his  tragedy  censured,  i.  219.* 

S 

Sadder  contains  little  morality,  u.  444. 

Sallee,  Prince  of,  his  saying  of  de  Ruyter,  ii.  429. 

Sallust  quoted,  i.  87,  121^  27^  400,  426.  ii.  281,  352,  438,  447. 

Saint  Evremond's  character  of  Turenne,  ii.  273. 

— ^— — -^—  quoted,  ii.  288. 

Sannazarius,  censure  of  his  pastorals,  ii*  259. 

Scapulaire,  what,  ii.  415. 

Scepticism^  ii.  23,  41.  excessive,  151,  &c.  moderate,  152.  with  regard  to 

the  senses,  15.3.  with  regard  to  reason,  157*  religious,  ii»  433. 
Sceptic,  the,  i.  154.  , 

Sciences,  their  division,  ii.  165. 
Scholastic  religion,  its  usual  absurdity,  ii.  425. 
Scriptures,  holy,  quoted,  ii.  223,  355. 
Scriptural  and  traditional  religions  compared^  ii.  435» 
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Selfish  and  social,  not  opposite,  ii.  319. 

Self-love  not  the  foundation  of  moral  sentiment,  ii.  300. 

Seneca  quoted,  i,  380,  387,  391.  ii.  34^,  357,  400. 

Seneca  the  elder  quoted,  i.  391. 

Sentiment,  how  far  the  source  of  morals,  ii.  207,  3i^. 

Sextus  Empiricus  quoted,  i.  391.  ii.  2l4  4^9,  4*72,  Note  {X.) 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  quoted,  i.  83,  124,  367. 

Shakespeare,  his  artifice  in  Othello,  i.  210.  quoted,  ii.  287. 

ISmplidty  in  writing,  i.  188. 

Slavery  prejudicial  to  populousness,  i.  360. 

-——--——  to  humanity,  i.  379. 

Sneezing,  God  of,  ii.  486,  Note  (YY.) 

Socrates,  his  character,  ii.  292. 

Soil,  very  fertile,  no  advantage,  i.  263. 

Soldier,  his  character,  i.  195. 

Soldiers,  what  proportion  they  commonly  bear  to  the  people,  i.  273. 

Sophocles,  his  character,  i.  190. 

Spain,  ancient  and  modem,  its  inhabitants,  i.  438. 

Spaniard,  his  politeness,  ii.  298. 

Sparta,  its  policy,  i.  353.  number  of  its  inhabitants,  423. 

Spartian  quoted,  i.  535.  ii.  432.  ' 

Spencer  quoted,  ii.  292. 

Sportula,  their  bad  tendency,  i.  440. 

Stanian  quoted,  i.  322. 

States,  ^nall,  their  advantages,  i.  393. 

Stoic,  the,  i.  140. 

Stoics,  their  idea  of  providence,  ii.  102, 

-^^-«-  their  superstition,  ii.  437. 

Strabo  quoted,  i.  346,  383, 384, 387,  413,  417, 430,  433,  435,  437,  432, 

520,  Note  (K.)  534,  Note  (KK.)  538,  Note  (NN.)  ii.  396,  422. 
Stuart  family,  whether  their  succession  ought  to  have  been  retained,  i. 

481.  whether  restored,  489. 
Subjects  particular,  suit  not  with  refinement,  i.  249.  ' 
Suetonius  quoted,  i.  18,  379,  383,  427,  428,  439,   513,  Kotc   (C.)  ii.' 

133,  364,  400,  422,  43a 
Suidas  quoted,  i.  103,  540,  Note  (QQ.) 
Superstition  defined,  i.  68,  69,  &c. . 
Swift,  Dr,  quoted,  i.  309,  324,  531,  Note  (DD.)  ii.  272. 
Sycophant,  its  original  sense,  i.  307. 

Sympathy,  the  great  source  of  moral  sentiment,  ii.  258,  287. 
Syracuse,  its  extent  and  number  of  Inhabitants,  i.  422. 

T 

Tacitus,  somewhat  superstitious,  though  profane,  ii.  436,  quoted,  i.  9, 
18,  61,  109,  123,  360,  383,  386,  388,  391,-398,  425,  436,  441,455, 
523,  Note  (P.)  529,  Note  (AA.)  ii.  122,  291,  408,  450,  479,  Ncte 
(LL.)  488,  Note  (CCC.) 
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Tasso  quoted,  i.  84,  136. 

Taste,  its  standard,  i.  220, 

Taxes,  when  hurtful,  i.  340,  341.       . 

— — —  do  not  fall  ultimately  on  land,  i.  34t3. 

Temple,  Sir  WilUam,  i.  86,  206,  341. 

Tendency  of  actions,  not  their  accidental  consequences,  regarded  in  mo» 

rals,  ii.  476.  Note  (££.) 
Terence,  his  charectiar,  i.  192.  quoted,  184»  24& 
TertuUian  quoted,  i.  540,  Note  (QQ.) 
Thebes,  number  of  its  inhabitants,  i.  422. 
Theism,  its  origin  from  polytheism,  ii.  408. 
Theism  and  polytheism  compared,  ii.  418. 
Theocritus,  i.  414. 

Thinkers,  abstruse,  how  useful;  i.  249.  shallow,  UniL 
Thucydides,  the  first  historian,  L  414. 
quoted,  L  174,  25^  321,  33%  394,  401»  408^  413,  418, 

420,  424.  ii.  291,  42a 
Timon  of  Athens,  his  affection  to  Alcibiades,  ii.  263^ 
Timotheus  the  poet,  his  hymn  to  Diana,  ii.  44i. 
Tillotson,  his  argument  i^nst  the  real  presence^  ii.  109. 
Toleration  natundly  attends  polytheism,  ii.  419. 
Tory  party,  i.  56.  their  speculative  system,  i.  44). 
Tot,  Mons.  du,  quoted,  i.  524.  Not^  (Q.) 
Toumefort,  Mons.  quoted,  i.  183,  430. 
Tragedy,  why  it  pleases,  i.  211. 
Tranquillity  of  mind,  whence  its  merit,  ii.  292. 
Treasures,  their  effects,  i.  315. 
Turkish  government,  i.  345. 
Tyrannicide,  why  blameabl^,  ii.  219. 
Tyrants,  ancient,  their  cruelty,  i.  401. 

U 

UsTA&iz,  Geronimo  de,  quoted,  i.  377. 
Usurpation,  what,  i.  452. 

Utility,  a  source  of  i^probation,  ii.  217.  why,  249. 
I    ■■■  to  others,  ii.  214.  to  ourselves,  2831  ,^ 

V 

Valerius  Maximus  quoted,  i.  535,  Note  (LL.) 

Vanity,  allies  easily  to  virtue,  i.  79.  why  blamed,  ii.  302, 

Varro  quoted,  i.  383,  388,  434,  439.  ii.  432.  ; 

Vauban  quoted,  i.  314.  I 

Vega,  Garcillasso  de  la,  quoted,  i.  304. 

Vema,  its  sense,  and  inferences  from  it,  i.  526,  Note  (X.) 

Varney,  Paris  de,  quoted,  i.  524,  Note  (Q.) 

Vespasian,  his  miracle,  ii.  122. 

Victor,  Aurelius,  quoted,  i.  536,  Note  (MM.) 
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Victor,  PubUus,  quoted,  L  ^2<^^  jjote  (MM.) 

Virgil,  his  character,  i.  190,  que^^  j.   ggi^  349. 

Virtue  and  vice  defined,  ii.  211. 

Vis  inertia,  ii  456,  Note  (D.) 

'Vitellius,  his  meanness,  ii.  289. 

VitruTius  quoted,  i.  534,  Note  (KK.) 

Voluntary  and  inyoluntary,   why  made  ^  ^^  modems  so  essential  to 

morals,  ii.  358. 
Voltaire,  quoted,  i.  10. 

Vc^iscus  quoted,  i.  423,  429,  539,  Note  (OC) 
Vosaus  quoted,  i.  375,  536. 

W 

Waller,  his  character,  i,  130. 

Wisdom,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  276. 

Wit  or  ingenuity,  its  merit,  whence,  ii.  298. 

Whig  party,  i.  62.  their  speculative  system,  i.  444. 

W^lsey,  Cardinal,  i.  12a 

Women,  timorous  and  superstitious,  ii.  396. 

Wonder,  the  passion  of,  inclines  us  to  believe  miracles,  ii.  llTt 

X 

Xenophon,  his  superstition,  ii.  488,  Note  (DDD.) 

quoted,  i.  82,  89,  331,  332,  387,  394,  402,  410,  419,  420, 

423,  435.  ii.  281,  365,  400,  420,  441. 
Xerxes,  his  pursuit  of  new  pleasures,  i.  132. 
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